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PREFACE. 


Tee  present  work  is  designed  nuoDly  for  Stndants  at  oni 
TJniyeraities  and  Public  Schools^  and  for  snch  as  are  preparing 
for  the  Indian  Giyil  Seryice  or  other  advanced  Examinationa 
The  author  hopes,  howeyer,  that  it  may  also  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  those  who,  without  being  professed  scholais,  are  yet 
interested  in  tiie  grand  liteEatnre  of  Rome,  or  who  wish  to  refresh 
their  memory  on  a  subject  that  perhaps  engrossed  their  early 
attention,  but  which  the  many  calls  of  advancing  life  have  made 
it  difficult  to  pursua 

All  who  intend  to  undertake  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
will  turn  to  Teuffel's  admirable  History,  without  which  many 
chapters  in  th»  present  work  could  not  have  attained  complete- 
nesB;  but  the  rigid  severity  of  that  exhaustive  treatise  makes  it 
fitter  for  a  book  of  reference  for  scholars  than  for  general  read 
ing  even  among  stvdent&  The  author,  therefore,  trusts  he  may 
be  pardoned  for  apprMching  the  History  of  Boman  Literature 
from  a  more  purely  literuy  point  of  view,  though  at  the  same 
time  wittiout  sacrificing  those  minnte  and  accurate  details 
without  which  criticism  loaes  half  its  valua  The  continual 
references  to  Teuffel's  work,  excellently  translated  by  Dr.  W. 
Wagner,  will  bear  sufficieiit  testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which 


'  thA  author  holdi  it^  and  the  obligations  which  he  here  dedree  to 
acknowledge. 

He  also  begs  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  John  Wordsworth, 
of  B.  N.  C,  Oxford,  for  many  kind  snggeetions,  as  well  as  for 
eonrteous  permission  to  make  nse  of  his  Froffmenis  and  Speei- 
mens  of  Early  Latin  ;  to  Mr.  EL  A.  Eedpath,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  for  much  yaluable  assistance  in  correction  of  the  proofs, 
preparation  of  the  index,  and  collation  of  references,  and  to  his 
brother,  Mr  W.  H.  G.  Cruttwell,  for  Terifying  citations  from  tha 
post-Augustan  poets. 

To  enumerate  all  the  sources  to  which  the  present  Manual  is 
indebted  would  occupy  too  much  space  here*,  but  a  few  of  the 
more  important  may  be  mentioned.  Among^  (German  writers. 
Bemhardy  and  Bitter — among  French,  Boissier,  Champagny, 
Diderot,  and  Nisaid — ^have  been  chiefly  used.  Among  English 
scholais,  the  works  of  Dunlop,  Gonington,  Ellis,  and  Munro, 
have  been  consulted,  and  also  the  History  of  Roman  lAieratiare^ 
reprinted  from  ^^EncydopcBdia  MetropoLitanOy  a  work  to  which 
frequent  reference  is  made,  and  which,  in  fact,  suggested  the 
preparation  of  the  present  Tolume. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Chronological  Tables,  as  well  as  the  list  of 
Editions  recommended  for  use,  and  the  Series  of  Test-Questkmi 
appended,  will  materially  asBist  the  Stedenfc 
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INTEODUCTIOir. 

br  fhe  latter  part  of  the  seyenteenth  centoiy,  and  dtuing  neail^ 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth,  the  liteiatore  of  Borne  exercised  an 
imperial  sway  ovei  European  tasta     Pope  thought  fit  to  assome  an 
tspologaiac  tone  when  he  clothed  Homer  in  an  English  drees,  and 
nminded  the  world  that,  as  compared  nith  Yiigil,  the  Gieek  poet 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  coming  first     His  own  mind  was  of  an 
emphatically  Latin  order.     The  great  poets  of  his  day  mostly  based 
thcor  art  on  the  canons  recognised  by  Horace.     And  when  poetry 
wa&  thoB  affected,  it  was  natural  that  philosophy,  history,  and  criti- 
cism should  yield  to  the  same  influenc&'  A  rhetorical  f  oim,  a  satirical 
spiiit^  and  an  appeal  to  common  sense  as  supreme  judge,  stamp  most 
of  the  writers  of  western  Europe  as  so  far  pupils  of  Horace,  Cicero, 
and  Tadtoa     At  present  the  tide  has  turned.     We  are  living  in  a 
period  of  strong  reaction.     The  nineteenth  century  not  only  differs 
from  the  eighteenth,  but  in  all  fundamental  questions  is  opposed 
to  it     Its  products  haye  been  strikingly  original     In  art^  poetry, 
■dance,  the  spread  of  culture,  and  the  investigation  of  the  basis  of 
truth,  it  yields  to  no  other  epoch  of  equal  length  in  the  history  of 
modem  times.     If  we  go  to  either  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  to 
seek  for  an  animating  impulse,  it  will  not  be  Eome  but  Greece 
that  will  immediately  suggest  itself  to  us.    Greek  ideas  of  aesthetic 
beauty,  and  Greek  freedom  of  abstract  thr^ight,  are  being  dissemi- 
nated in  the  world  with  unexampled  rapidity.     Eome,  and  her 
ooberer,  less  original,  and  less  stimulating  literature,  find  no  place  for 
influence.   The  readiness  ^  ith  which  the  leading  nations  drmk  from 
the  well  of  Greek  genius  points  to  a  special  adaptation  between 
the  two.    Epochs  of  upheaval,  when  thought  is  rife,  progress  rapid, 
■nd  tradition^  political  or  religious,  boldly  examined,  turn,  as  if 
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by  necessity,  to  ancient  Greece  for  inspiration.  The  Charch  of  tht 
second  and  third  centorieBi  when  Christiaii  thought  claimed  and 
won  its  place  among  the  intellectaal  revolutions  of  the  world,  did 
not  disdain  the  analogies  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  Benaissance 
owed  its  nsA,  and  the  Bef ormation  much  of  its  fertility,  to  the  study 
jf  Greek.  And  the  sea  of  intellectual  activity  which  now  surges 
roimd  us  moves  ceaselessly  about  questions  which  society  has  not 
asked  itself  since  Greece  started  them  more  than  twenty  centuries 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  periods  of  order,  when  government  is 
strong  and  pro^  .'ess  restrained,  recognise  their  prototypes  in  the 
civilisation  of  'siome,  and  their  exponents  in  her  literature.  Such 
was  the  time  of  the  Church's  greatest  power :  such  was  also  that 
of  the  fully  developed  monarchy  in  f^ce,  and  of  aristocratic 
ascendancy  in  En^and.  Thus  the  two  literatures  wield  alter- 
nate influence;  the  one  on  the  side  of  liberty,  the  other  on 
the  side  of  govenunent;  the  one  as  urging  restless  movement 
towards  the  ideal,  the  other  as  counselling  steady  acceptamce  of  the 
real 

From  a  more  restricted  point  of  visw,  the  utility  of  Latin  litera- 
ture may  be  sought  in  the  practical  standard  of  its  thought,  and 
in  the  ahnost  faultless  correctuess  of  its  composition.  On  the  for- 
mer there  is  no  need  to  enlarge,  for  it  has  always  been  amply  recog- 
nised. The  latter  excellence  fits  it  above  all  for  an  educational 
use.  There  is  probably  no  language  which  in  this  respect  comes 
near  to  it  The  Bomans  have  been  called  with  justice  a  nation 
of  grammarians.  The  greatest  commanders  and  statesmen  did 
not  disdain  to  analyse  the  syntax  and  fix  the  spelling  of  their 
language.  From  the  outset  of  Boman  literature  a  knowledge  of 
scientific  grammar  prevailed.  Hence  the  act  of  composition  and 
the  knowledge  of  its  theory  went  hand  in  hand.  The  result  is  that 
among  Boman  classical  authors  scarce  a  sentence  can  be  detected 
which  offends  against  logical  accuracy,  or  defies  critical  analysis. 
In  this  Latin  stands  alon&  The  poweifiil  intellect  of  an  Aeschylus 
or  Thucydides  did  not  prevent  them  from  transgressing  laws  w£dch 
in  their  day  were  undiscovered,  and  which  their  own  writingi 
helped  to  form.  Nor  in  modem  times  could  we  find  a  single 
language  in  which  the  idioms  of  the  best  writers  could  be  reduced 
to  conformity  with  strict  rule.  French,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
to  offer  such  an  instance,  is  seen  on  a  closer  view  to  be  fuller  of 
illogical  idioms  than  any  other  language ;  its  symmetrical  exactness 
arises  from  clear  combination  and  restriction  of  single  forms  to 
a  single  use.  English,  at  least  in  its  older  form,  abounds  in 
specif  idioms,  and  German  is  still  less  likely  to  be  adduced.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  a  penetrating  insight  into  syntactical  structure  ip 
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oonridored  daainble,  so  long  wiU  Latin  offer  llie  best  field  for  ob 
tamiiig  it  In  gaining  aocaiacy,  howerer,  claasical  Latin  suffered 
a  grieyoos  loss.  It  became  a  cnltiyated  as  distinct  from  a  natoxal 
hngnaga  It  was  at  first  separated  from  the  dialect  of  the  people^ 
and  afterwards  cazefnlly  presenred  from  all  contamination  by  it 
Only  a  restiicfced  number  of  words  were  admitted  into  its  select 
Tocabnlaiy.  We  learn  from  Servius  that  Y  iigil  was  oensnred  for 
admitting  cunineultts  into  epic  veise;  and  Qnintilian  says  that 
the  prestige  of  ancient  nse  alone  permits  the  appearance  in  litera- 
ture of  words  like  bcdare^  hinnirej  and  all  iimtatiye  sounds.^ 
Spontaneity,  therefore^  became  impossible,  and  soon  invention  also 
oeased ;  and  the  imperial  writers  limit  their  choice  to  sach  words 
as  had  the  authority  of  classical  usaga  In  a  certain  sense,  there- 
fore, Latin  was  studied  as  a  dead  language,  while  it  was  still  a 
liying  ona  Oassical  composition,  even  in  the  time  of  Juvenal, 
must  have  been  a  labour  analagous  to,  though,  of  course,  much 
less  than,  that  of  the  Italian  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  inevitable  that  when  tiie  repositaries  of  the  literary  idiom  were 
dispersed,  it  should  at  once  fall  into  irrecoverable  disuse;  and 
though  never  properly  a  dead  language,  should  have  remained  as 
it  b^an,  an  artificially  cultivated  ona'  An  important  daim  on 
our  attention  put  forward  by  Eoman  literature  is  founded  upon 
its  actual  historical  position  Imitative  it  certainly  i&*  But  it  is 
not  the  only  one  that  is  imitativa  All  modem  literature  is  so  too^ 
in  so  far  as  it  makes  a  conscious  effort  after  an  external  standard 
Rome  may  seem  to  be  more  of  a  copyist  than  any  of  her  successors ; 
but  then  they  have  among  other  models  Home  herself  to  follow. 
The  way  in  which  Eoman  taste,  thought^  and  expression  have 
found  their  way  into  the  modem  world,  makes  them  peculiarly 
worthy  of  study ;  and  the  deliberate  method  of  undertaking  liter- 
ary composition  practised  by  the  great  writers  and  clearly  trace- 
able in  their  productions,  affords  the  best  possible  study  of  the 
laws  and  conditions  under  which  literary  excellence  is  attainabla 
Eules  for  composition  would  be  hard  to  draw  from  Greek  examples, 
and  would  need  a  Greek  critic  to  formulate  them.  But  the  con- 
scious workmanship  of  the  Bomans  shows  us  technical  method  as 
separable  from  the  complex  aosthetic  result^  and  therefore  is  an  ex- 
odlent  guide  in  the  art 

'  Quint.  I.  5,  72.    The  whole  chapter  is  most  interesting. 

'  How  different  has  been  the  lot  of  Greek  1  An  educated  Oreek  at  the 
pesent  day  would  find  little  difficulty  in  understanding  Xenophon  or 
Menander.  The  language,  though  shaken  by  rude  ccnvulsions,  has  changed 
aoeording  to  its  own  laws,  and  shown  that  natural  ritality  that  belongs  Is 
ft  genuinely  popular  speech. 

•  See  Gonuucton  on  the  Aoademical  Study  of  Latin.    Pott  Works,  i  904 
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The  ixaditioiial  account  of  the  origin  of  liteiatme  at  Bom^ 
accepted  by  the  Bomans  themselves,  is  that  it  was  entirely  dne  to 
contact  with  Greece.  Many  scholars,  however,  have  advanced 
the  opinion  that^  at  an  earlier  epoch,  Etnuia  exercised  an  inlpo^ 
tant  influence,  and  that  much  of  that  artistic,  philosophical,  and 
literary  impulse,  which  we  commonly  ascribe  to  Greece,  was  in  its 
elements,  at  least)  really  due  to  her.  Mommsen's  researches  have 
re-established  on  a  firmer  basis  the  superior  claims  of  Greece.  He 
shows  that  Etruscan  civilisation  was  itself  modelled  in  its  best 
features  on  the  Hellenic,  that  it  was  essentially  weak  and  unpio- 
gressive  and,  except  in  religion  (where  it  held  great  sway)  and  in 
the  sphere  of  public  amusements,  unable  permanently  to  impress 
itself  upon  Bome.^  Thus  the  literary  epoch  dates  from  the  con- 
quest of  Magna  Graecia.  After  the  fall  of  Taientum  the  Bomans 
were  suddenly  familiarised  with  the  chief  products  of  the  Hellenic 
mind ;  and  the  first  Punic  war  which  followed,  unlike  all  previous 
wars,  was  favourable  to  the  effects  of  this  introduction.  For  it 
was  waged  far  from  Boman  soil,  and  so  relieved  the  people  from 
those  daily  alarms  which  are  fatal  to  the  calm  demanded  by 
study.  Moreover  it  opened  Sicily  to  their  arms,  where,  more 
than  in  any  part  of  Europe  except  Greece  itself,  the  treasures  of 
Greek  geniuB  were  enahrined.  A  systematic  treatment  of  Latin 
literature  cannot  therefore  begin  before  livius  Andronicus.  The 
preceding  ages,  bairen  as  they  were  of  Uterary  efibrt,  afibrd 
little  to  notice  except  the  progress  of  the  language.  To  this  subject 
a  short  .essay  has  bton  devoted,  as  well  as  to  the  elements  of 
literary  development  which  existed  in  Bome  before  the  regular 
literature.  There  are  many  signs  in  tradition  and  early  history  of 
relations  between  Greece  and  Bome;  as  the  decemviral  legisla- 
tion, the  various  consultations  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  the  legends 
of  Pythagoras  and  Numa,  of  Lake  Begillus,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  story  of  the  Tarquins ;  the  importation  of  a  Greek  alphabet^ 
and  of  several  names  familiar  to  Greek  legend — Ulysses^  PoemUf 
CaiamUuSj  &c — all  antecedent  to  the  Pyrrhic  war.  But  these  are 
neither  numerous  enough  nor  certain  enough  to  afford  a  sound 
basis  for  generalisation.  They  have  therefore  been  merely 
touched  on  in  the  introductory  essays,  which  simply  aim  at  a 
compendious  registiation  of  the  main  points ;  all  fuller  informa- 
tion belonging  rather  to  the  antiquarian  department  of  history 
and  to  phiblogy  tlian  to  a  sketch  of  the  written  literatura 
The  divisions  of  tlm  subject  will  be  those  naturally  suggested 
by  the  history  of  the  language,  and  recently  adopted  by 
TeuflfcJ,  ue, — 

^  See  esp.  &.  H.  Bk.  1,  ch.  ix.  and  zr. 
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1.  The  rixih  and  seyenih  oentnziai  of  fhe  dty  (240-80  &aX 
from  liviuB  to  Sulla. 

2.  The  Qolden  Age»  from  Cicero  to  Ovid  (80  &a-A.Db  14!)^ 

3.  The  period  of  the  Decline,  from  the  acceasion  of  Tiberiua  ti 
the  death  of  Marcos  Auielius  (14-180  juD.). 

These  Petioda  are  distinguished  by  certain  strongly  marked 
characteristica.  The  Firsl^  which  oompnses  the  history  of  the 
legitimate  dmmay  of  the  early  epos  and  satuoB,  and  the  beginning 
of  prose  oomposition,  is  marked  by  immaturity  of  art  and 
language,  by  a  vigorous  but  ill-disciplined  imitation  of  Greek 
poetical  models,  and  in  prose  by  a  dry  sententiousnees  of  style, 
gradually  giving  way  to  a  dear  and  fluent  strength,  which  was 
chaiacteristic  of  the  speeches  of  Gracchus  and  Aatonius.  This 
was  the  epoch  when  literature  was  popular;  or  at  least  more 
nearly  so  uian  at  any  subsequent  period.  It  saw  the  rise  and  fall 
of  dramatic  art :  in  other  respects  it  merely  introduced  the  forms 
which  were  carried  to  perfection  in  the  Ciceronian  and  Augustan 
age&  The  language  did  not  greatly  improve  in  smoothness,  oi 
adaptation  to  express  finished  thought  The  ancients,  indeed, 
saw  a  difference  between  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  and  Accius,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  advance  would  be  perceptible  by  ua 
Still  the  lahar  limae  unsparingly  employed  by  Terence^  the  rules 
of  good  writing  hdd  down  by  Lucilius,  and  the  labours  of  the 
great  grammarians  and  orators  at  the  close  of  the  period,  pre- 
pared the  language  for  that  rapid  development  whidi  it  at  once 
assumed  in  the  masterly  hands  of  Cicero. 

The  Second  Period  represents  the  highest  excellence  in  prose 
and  poetry.  The  prose  era  came  first,  and  is  signalised  by  the 
names  of  Cicero,  Sallust^  and  Caesar.  The  celebrated  writers 
were  now  mostly  men  of  action  and  high  position  in  the  state. 
The  principles  of  the  language  had  become  fixed ;  its  grammatical 
construction  was  thoroughly  understood,  and  its  peculiar  genius 
wisely  adapted  to  those  forms  of  composition  in  which  it  was 
naturally  capable  of  excelling.  The  perfection  of  poetry  was  not 
attained  until  the  time  of  Augustus.  Two  poets  of  the  highest 
renown  had  indeed  flourished  in  the  republican  period;  but 
though  endowed  with  lofty  genius  they  are  greatly  inferior  to 
their  successore  in  sustained  art,  e.g.  the  constructions  of  prose  stiU 
dominate  unduly  in  the  domain  of  verse,  and  the  intricacies  of 
rhythm  are  not  fully  mastered.  On  the  other  hand,  prose  has,  in 
the  Augustan  age,  lost  somewhat  of  its  breadth  and  vigour. 
Even  the  beaut^  style  of  livy  shows  traces  of  that  intrusion 
of  the  poetic  element  which  made  such  destructive  inroads  into 
the  manner  of  the  later  prose  writers.     In  this  period  the  writei» 
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•8  a  role  are  not  public  men,  baft  belong  to  what  we  Bhoold  call 
the  liteiaiy  class.  They  wrote  not  for  the  public  but  foi  tha 
select  ciicle  of  educated  men  whose  tanks  weie  gradually  nairow- 
ing  theb  limits  to  the  great  injury  of  literature.  If  we  ask 
which  of  the  two  sections  of  this  p^iod  marks  the  most  strictl) 
national  development^  the  answer  must  be — ^the  Ciceronian;  foi 
while  the  advancement  of  any  literature  is  more  accurately  tested 
by  its  prose  writeis  than  by  its  poets,  this  is  specially  the  case 
with  the  Bomans,  whose  genius  was  essentially  prosaic  Attention 
now  began  to  be  bestowed  on  physical  science^  and  the  applied 
sciences  also  received  systematic  treatment  The  riietorical 
element^  which  had  hitherto  been  overpowered  by  the  oratorical, 
oomes  prominently  forward ;  but  it  does  not  as  yet  predominate  to 
a  prejudicial  extent. 

The  Third  Period,  though  of  long  duration,  has  its  chief  char- 
acteristics clearly  defined  from  the  beginning.  The  foremost  of 
these  is  unreality,  arising  from  the  extinction  of  freedom  and 
consequent  loss  of  interest  in  public  life.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Bomans,  being  made  for  political  activity,  did  not  readily  content 
themselves  with  the  less  exciting  successes  of  literary  life.  The 
applause  of  the  lecture-room  was  a  poor  substitute  for  tiie  thunders 
of  the  assembly.  Hence  arose  a  declamatory  tone,  which  strove 
by  frigid  and  idmost  hysterical  exaggeration  to  make  up  for  the 
healthy  stimulus  afiforded  by  daily  contact  with  afiairsi  The  vein 
of  artificial  rhetoric,  antithesiB,  and  epigram,  which  prevails  from 
Lucan  to  Eronto,  owes  its  origin  to  tibds  forced  contentment  with 
an  uncongenial  sphere.  Wi&  the  decay  of  freedom,  taste  sank, 
and  that  so  rapidly  that  Seneca  and  Lucan  tranogress  nearly  as 
much  against  its  canons  as  writers  two  generations  later.  The 
flowers  which  had  bloomed  so  delicately  in  the  wreath  of  the 
Augustan  poets,  short-lived  as  fragrant,  scatter  their  sweetness  no 
more  in  the  rank  weed-grown  garden  of  their  successors. 

The  character  of  this  and  of  each  epoch  will  be  dwelt  on  more 
at  length  as  it  comes  before  us  for  special  consideration,  as  well  as 
the  social  or  religious  phenomena  which  influenced  the  modes  of 
thought  or  expression.  The  great  mingling  of  nationalities  in 
Rome  during  the  Empire  necessarily  produced  a  corresponding 
divergence  in  style,  if  not  in  ideas.  Nevertheless,  although  we 
can  trace  the  national  traits  of  a  Lucan  or  a  Martial  underneath 
their  Boman  culture,  the  fnsion  of  separate  elements  in  the  vast 
capital  was  so  complete^  or  her  influence  so  overpowering,  that  tha 
general  resemblance  &r  outweighs  the  differences,  and  it  is  easy 
to  discern  the  common  f eatoies  which  signalisB  unmistakeably  tfaiv 
writeTS  of  the  Silver  Aga^ 
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Tbm  qnflstion.  Who  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Italy  f  is  one 
that  cannot  certainly  be  answerecL  That  some  lower  race,  analo- 
gous to  those  displaced  in  other  parts  of  Europe^  by  the 
Celts  and  Teutons,  existed  in  Italy  at  a  remote  period  is  indeed 
highly  probable ;  but  it  has  not  been  clearly  demonstrated  At 
the  dawn  of  the  historic  period,  we  find  the  Messapian  and  lapy- 
gian  races  inhabiting  the  extreme  south  and  south-west  of  Italy ; 
and  assuming^  as  we  must,  that  their  migrations  had  proceeded 
by  land  across  the  Apennines,  we  shall  draw  the  inference  that 
they  had  been  gradually  pushed  by  stronger  immigrants  into 
the  furthest  comer  of  the  Peninsula.  Thus  we  conclude  with 
Mommsen  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  historical  aborigines 
of  Italy.  They  form  no  part,  however,  of  the  Italian  race.  Weak 
and  easily  acted  upon,  they  soon  ceased  to  have  any  influence  on 
the  immigrant  tnbes,  and  within  a  few  centuries  they  had  all  but 
disappeared  as  a  separate  nation.  The  Italian  races,  properly 
so  called,  who  possessed  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of 
Eome^  are  referable  to  two  main  groups,  the  Latin  and  the 
Umbrian.  Of  these,  the  Latin  was  numerically  by  far  the 
smaller,  and  was  at  first  confined  within  a  narrow  and  somewhat 
isolated  range  of  territory.  The  Umbrian  stock,  including  the 
Samnite  or  Oscan,  the  Yolscian  and  the  Marsian,  had  a  mere 
extended  area.  At  one  time  it  possessed  the  district  afterwards 
known  as  Etruria,  as  well  as  the  Sabellian  and  Umbrian  territories. 
Of  the  numerous  dialects  spoken  by  this  race,  two  only  are  in 
tome  degree  known  to  us  (chiefly  from  inscriptions)  the  Umbrian 
^  JB.ff.  Viims,  Lftppa,  or  other  Tantman  tribeB. 
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and  the  Oscan.  These  show  a  dose  affinity  with  one  another,  and 
a  decided,  though  more  distant,  relationship  with  the  Latin.  All 
thiee  belong  to  a  well-marked  division  of  the  Indo-Emopean 
speech,  to  which  the  name  of  ItcUie  is  given.  Its  nearest  congener 
is  ibB  Hellenic,  the  next  most  distant  bdng  the  Celtic.  Hie  Hel- 
lenic and^  Italic  may  thus  be  called  sister  langoagea^  the  Geltio 
standiQg  in  the  position  of  cousin  to  both,  though,  on  the  whole, 
man  aiUn  to  the  Italia^ 

The  Etroscan  language  is  stiU  a  riddle  to  philoIogistB^  and  until 
it  is  satia&ctorily  investigated  the  ethnological  position  of  the 
people  that  spoke  it  must  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  Ihe  few  words 
and  f omiB  wnich  have  been  deciphered  lend  support  to  the  other- 
wise more  probable  theory  that  they  were  an  Indo-Grennanic  race 
only  remotely  allied  to  the  Italians,  in  respect  of  whom  they 
maintained  to  quite  a  late  period  many  distinctive  tndta^  But 
though  the  Komans  were  long  familiar  with  the  literature  and 
cust^ns  of  Etruria,  and  adopted  many  Etruscan  words  into  their 
language,  neither  id  these  causes  influenced  the  literary  develop- 
ment of  the  Bomans  in  any  appreciable  degree.  Italian  philology 
and  ethnology  have  been  mudi  complicated  by  reference  to  the 
Etruscan  element  It  is  best  to  regard  it^  like  the  lapygian,  as 
altogether  outside  the  pale  of  genuine  Italic  ethnography. 

The  main  points  of  correspondence  between  the  Italic  dialects  as 
a  whole,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Greek,  are  as 
follow : — ^Firstly,  they  all  retain  the  spirants  S,  J  (pronounced  T), 
and  y,  e.g.  sub,  vespera,  janiiriees,  beside  vwi^  imripa^  tlvaripes. 
Again,  the  ItaHan  u  is  nearer  the  original  sound  than  the  Greek 
The  Greeks  sounded  v  like  ti^  and  expressed  the  Latin  u  for  the 
moat  part  by  ov.  On  the  other  hand  the  Italians  lost  the  aspirated 
letters  ^A,  ph^  chy  which  ra^nain  in  Greek,  and  frequently  omitted 
the  simple  aspirate.  They  lost  also  the  dual  bom  in  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  all  but  a  few  fragmentary  forms  of  the  middle  verh 
In  inflexion  they  retain  the  sign  of  the  ablative  ((2),  and,  at  least' 
in  Latin,  the  daL  plur.  in  bus.  They  express  the  passive  by  the 
letter  r,  a  weakened  form  of  the  reflexive,  the  principle  of  which 
is  leprodaced  in  more  than  one  of  the  Romance  languages. 

On  the  other  hand,  Latin  differs  from  the  other  Italian 
in  numerous  points.    In  pronouns  and  elBewhere  Latin  q  becomes 
p  in  XTmbrian  and  Oscan  {pis^quia).    Again,  Oscan  had  two 

1  The  Litin  agrees  with  the  Celtic  in  the  retention  of  the  dat  plur.  in 
lua  (Oelt.  ib\  RigafSb^rtgQnu  :  and  the  jmms.  in  r,  BerthaT^ftriwr. 

>  CC  Plant Coxo.  160,  Xydt  (y.  1,  Indii)  iafiort.  ^  Vo»,  Tutei achtmhmi, 
Tib.  Grecch.  apad  Gie.  de  Div.  iL  4  Compaxe  Villi's  Pitmd- 
Tyrrhentta. 
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Towek  man  than  Latin  and  was  much  more  conservative  of 
liphthongal  sounds;  it  also  used  double  consonants,  which  old 
Latin  did  not  The  Oscan  and  Umbiian  alphabets  were  taken  from 
the  Etruscan,  the  Latin  from  the  Greek ;  hence  the  former  lacked 
O  Q  X,  and  nsed  I  or  :(:  (son  or  soft  z)  for  z  (zeta-ds).  They 
possessed  the  spirant  F  which  they  expressed  by  8f  and  used  tlM 
symbol  ^  to  denote  Y  or  W.  The]^  preserved  ihe  old  genitive  in 
fis  OT  or  n^at.  at,  ae)  and  the  locative,  both  which  were  rarely 
fonnd  in  Latin;  also  the  Indo-European  future  in  §o  (didest, 
heresi)  and  the  infm.  in  um  (e,g.  ezum  —  esse). 

The  old  Latin  alphabet  was  taken  from  the  Dorian  alphabet  of 
Comae^  a  colony  from  Chalds,  and  consisted  of  twenty-one 
letters,  ABCDEPZHIKLMNOPQB8TVX,to 
which  the  original  added  three  more,  O  or  Q  (f^t  O  (p^)»  ^i^d  ^ 
(ehy.  These  were  retained  in  Latin  as  numerals  tiiough  not  as  letters, 
O  m  the  form  of  C- 100,  0  or  M  as  1000,  and  4r  or  L  as  50. 

Of  these  letters  Z  fell  out  of  use  at  an  early  period,  its  power 
expressed  by  S  (Sagtmium^ZdKwOoi)  or  SS  {masaa^ 
fidCa).  Its  rejection  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  G. 
Plutarch  ascribes  this  change  to  Sp.  GarviHus  about  231  B.a,  but 
it  is  found  on  inscriptions  nearly  jBfty  years  earlier;^  In  many 
words  G  was  written  for  G  down  to  a  late  period,  e.g.  CN.  was 
the  recognised  abbreviation  for  Qnaetu, 

In  Cicero's  time  Z  was  taken  into  use  again  as  well  as  the 
Greek  Y,  and  the  Greek  combinations  TH,  PH,  GH,  chiefly  for 
purposes  of  transliteration.  The  Emperor  Claudius  introduced 
three  fresh  symbols^  two  of  which  appear  more  or  less  frequently 
on  monuments  of  his  timOi  They  are  d  or  '^,  the  inverted 
digamma^  intended  to  represent  the  consonantal  Y :  Q,  or  anti- 
sigma,  to  represent  the  Greek  %  and  I*  to  represent  Uie  Greek 
V  with  the  sound  of  the  French  u  or  German  &  The  second  is 
not  found  in  inscriptions. 

Other  innovations  were  the  doubling  of  vowels  to  denote  length, 
a  device  employed  by  the  Oscans  and  introduced  at  Eome  by  the 
poet  Acdus,  though  QuintUian  ^  implies  that  it  was  known  before 
his  time^  and  the  doubling  of  consonants  which  was  adopted  from 
the  Greek  by  Ennius.  lu  Greek,  however,  such  doubling  gene^ 
ally,  though  not  always,  has  a  philological  justification.' 

^  !t  IB  probable  that  Sp.  Oaryilins  merely  popolariBed  the  nse  of  thia 
leiu.1',  and  perhaps  gave  it  its  place  in  the  alphabet  aa  seventh  letter. 

«  Inat  Or.  1,  7.  14. 

*  In  Cicero's  time  the  semi-vowel  J  in  the  middle  of  words  was  often 
denoted  by  U;  and  the  Ions  vowel  %  represented  by  the  prolongation  of  thf 
Wfeter  above  and  aometunes  below  the  line. 
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The  pnmoTmdsiion  of  Latin  haBjeoeo^y  been  the  snbjeot  ol 
much  discussion.  It  seems  dear  that  t^e  yowels  did  not  differ 
greatly,  if  at  all,  from  the  same  as  pronounced  by  the  modem 
Italians.  The  distinction  bet¥^een  £  and  I^  boweyery  was  less 
dearly  marked,  at  least  in  the  popxflar  speech.  Inscriptions  and 
manuscripts  afford  abundant  instances  of  their  confusion.  Menerva 
leber  magester  are  mentioned  by  QuintOian,^  and  the  employment 
of  0f  for  the  t  of  the  dat  pL  of  nouns  of  the  second  declension 
and  of  ndbia  voids,  and  of  e  and  i  indifOBrently  for  the  ace  pL 
of  nouns  of  the  third  dedension,  attSst  4he  similarity  of  sound. 
That  the  spirant  J  -was  in  all  cases  pronounced  as  Y  there  is 
scarcdy  room  for  doubt  The  pronunciation  of  Y  is  stUl  unde- 
termined, though  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  eyidence  in 
fayour  of  the  W  sound  haying  been  the  original  onei  After  the 
first  century  a.d.  this  semi-yowd  began  to  deyelop  into  the  labio- 
dental consonant  t;,  the  intermediate  stage  being  a  labial  v,  such 
as  one  may  often  hear  in  South  Germany  at  the  present  day,  and 
which  to  ordinary  ears  would  seem  undistinguishable  from  w. 

There  is  little  to  remark  about  the  other  letters,  except  that 
S,  K,  and  M  became  yery  weak  when  final  and  were  often  entirely 
lost.  8  was  rehabilitated  in  the  literary  dialect  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  speaks  of  the  omission  to  reckon  it  as  subrusticum; 
but  find  M  is  dways  elided  before  a  yoweL  An  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  find  M  and  N  were  weakened  may  be  found 
in  the  nasdised  pronunciation  of  them  in  modem  French  {mainy 
faim).  The  gutturals  C  and  G  haye  by  some  been  supposed  to 
haye  had  from  the  first  a  soft  sibilant  sound  before  E  and  I ;  but 
from  the  silence  of  all  the  grammarians  on  the  subject^  from  the 
transcriptions  of  0  in  Greek  by  ir,  not  cr  or  r,  and  from  the 
inscriptions  and  MSS.  of  the  best  ages  not  confufdng  CI  with  TJ^ 
we  conclade  that  at  any  rate  imtil  200  a.d.  C  and  G  were 
sounded  hard  before  all  yowels.  The  change  operated  quickly 
enough  afterwards,  and  to  a  great  extent  through  the  influence  of 
the  Umbrian  which  had  used  d  or  <}  before  E  and  I  for  some  time. 

In  spelling  mudi  irregularity  preyailed,  as  must  dways  be  the 
ease  where  ti^ere  is  no  sound  etymological  theory  on  which  to 
base  it.  In  the  earliest  inscriptions  we  find  many  inconsistencies. 
The  case^igns  ni,  (2,  are  sometimes  retained,  sometimes  lost  In 
tl  3  second  Scipionic  epitaph  we  haye  oino  (vnttm)  side  by  side 
with  Ludom,  In  the  Golumna  Bodrata  (260  B.a)  we  haye  e  ioi 
g,  single  instead  of  double  consonants,  et  for  it  in  omavet,  and  o 
for  tt  in  terminations,  all  marks  of  ancient  spellings  contrasted 
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witih  ma3Mno8f  maxumoe;  natfebosy  naodxtUB;  ptaeda^  and  othei 
inconsistent  or  modem  f onns.  Perliaps  a  later  restoration  may 
aoconnt  for  these.  In  the  decree  of  Aemilins,  potedisent  and 
possidere  aie  found.  In  the  Lex  Agraria  we  hare  pequnia  and 
fMCMniOy  in  8.  C.  de  BaeehanalibuSy  aenahioa  snd  nominuB  (gen. 
dng.)y  eoMoiuerunt  and  cosolereturf  &c.,  showing  that  even  in 
legal  documents  orthography  was  not  fixed.  It  is  the  same  in  ths 
M8S.  of  ancient  authors.  The  oldest  MSS.  of  Plautus,  Lucretius, 
and  Virgil,  are  consistent  in  a  considerable  number  of  forms  with 
themselves  and  with  each  other,  but  vary  in  a  still  larger  number. 
In  antiquity,  as  at  present^  there  was  a  conflict  between  sound 
and  etymology.  A  word  was  pronounced  in  one  way;  science 
suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  written  in  anotheL  This  accounts 
lor  such  variations  as  inperium^  imperium  ;  cUque^  adque  ;  exapedOf 
eaepecio;  and  the  like  (oases  like  liavd^  haul;  eaxamy  iorsum; 
ore  different).  The  best  writers  could  not  decide  between  these 
conflicting  f orm&  A  still  greater  fluctuation  existed  in  English 
spelling  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,^  but  it  has 
since  been  overoamei  Great  writers  sometimes  introduced  spellings 
of  their  own.  Caesar  wrote  Pompeiti  (gen.  sing.)  for  Pompeiiy  after 
the  Oscan  manner.  He  also  brought  me  superlative  simus  into  useu 
Augustus,  following  in  his  steps,  paid  great  attention  to  ortho- 
graphy. His  inscriptions  are  a  valuable  source  of  evidence  fox 
ascertaining  the  correctest  spelling  of  the  time.  During  and  after 
the  time  of  Claudius  affected  archaisms  crept  in,  and  the  value 
both  of  inscriptions  and  MSS.  is  impaired,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  pedantic  endeavour  to  bring  spelling  into  accord  with  archaic 
use  or  etymology,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  increasing  frequency 
of  debased  and  provincial  forms,  which  find  place  even  in 
authoritetive  documents.  In  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  the  subject 
several  principles  of  orthography  have  been  definitely  esteblished, 
especially  witii  regard  to  &e  older  Latin,  which  will  guide  future 
editors.  And  the  labours  of  Eitschl,  Corssen,  and  many  others^ 
cannot  fail  to  bring  to  light  the  most  important  laws  of  variability 
which  have  affected  the  spelling  of  I^tin  words,  so  far  as  the 
variation  has  not  depended  on  mere  caprice.^ 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  may  turn  to  the  chief 
monumente  of  the  old  language,  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties 
of  which  have  been  greatiy  diminished  by  recent  research.  Tliey 
are  partiy  inscriptions  (for  the  oldest  period  exclusively  so),  and 

^  ThiB  sabjeet  is  well  iUiutrated  in  the  introdnctlon  to  ICaason*!  ed.  of 
Todd's  imton. 

*The  resdar  should  coDsalt  the  introdoctioB  to  Notss  I.  in  Maorw'f 
lAcretiiUL 
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paztly  public  documents,  preserved  in  the  pages  of  antiquarians 
Much  may  be  learnt  from  the  study  of  coins,  which,  though  leai 
aucient  than  some  of  the  written  literature,  are  often  more  archaic 
in  their  forms.  The  earliest  of  the  existing  remains  is  the  song  of 
the  Arval  Brothers,  an  old  rustic  priesthood  {qui  sacra  pMica 
/adufU  propterea  ut  fruges  ferant  arva)^^  dating  from  the  times 
of  the  kings.  This  fragment  was  discovered  at  Bome  in  1778,  on 
a  tablet  containing  the  acts  of  the  sacred  college,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  Eomulus.  The  priesthood  was  a 
highly  honourable  office,  its  members  were  chosen  for  life,  and 
emperors  are  mentioned  among  them.  The  yearly  festival  took 
place  in  May,  when  the  fruits  were  ripe,  and  consisted  in  a  kind 
of  blessing  of  the  first-fruits.  The  minute  and  primitive  ritual 
was  evidently  pieeerved  from  v^  ancient  times,  and  tiie  hymn, 
though  it  has  suffered  in  transliteration,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
early  Boman  worship,  the  rubrical  directions  to  the  brothren 
being  inseparably  united  with  the  invocation  to  the  Lares  and  Mars. 
AcoOTding  to  Mommsen's  division  of  the  lines,  the  words  are — 
Enob,  Lasbb,  itjvatb,  {ter, 

NbVB  LVB  bub,  MaBMAB,  sots  (v.  SBBS)  mCUEBBBB  IK  PLB0BB8  .  {t$r) 

Satub  vts,  fbbb  Mabs.    Limbh  ball    Sta.    Bbbbbb.  (ter) 
Sbmunis  altbbnbi  advogapit  oonotos  .  (Ur) 
Enob,  Mabmob,  iuvato  .  {ter) 
TaiuuFE .  {QuinqtUe$) 

The  great  diffeience  between  this  rode  dialect  and  classical  Latin 
is  easily  seen,  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  this  and  the  Salian 
hymn  of  Numa  were  all  but  unintelligible  to  those  who  recited 
them.'  The  most  probable  rendering  is  as  follows : — ''Help  us, 
0  Lares  1  and  thou,  Marmar,  suffer  not  plague  and  ruin  to  attack 
our  folk.  Be  satiate,  0  fierce  Mars !  Leap  over  the  threshold. 
Halt  1  Now  beat  the  ground.  Call  in  alternate  strain  upon  all 
the  heroeSi  Help  us,  Marmor.  Bound  high  in  solemn  measure^" 
Each  line  was  repeated  thrice,  the  last  word  five  times. 

As  regards  the  separate  words,  enoa^  which  should  perhaps  be 
written  e  nos^  contains  the  inteijectional  e,  which  elsewhere 
coalesces  with  vocative&^  Loses  is  the  older  form  of  Lares,  Lws 
rue  s  Ivem  ruem^  the  last  an  old  word  for  ruinam,  with  the  case- 
ending  lost^  as  frequently,  and  the  copula  omitted,  as  in  Patres 
Conscriptiy  &a  Marmar^  Marmor^  or  Mamor^  is  the  reduplicated 
form  of  MarSj  seen  in  the  Sabine  Mamers.  Sins  is  for  sinesy  as 
ttdvocapit  for  advocahitis,^  Fleores  is  an  ancient  form  of  plureSf 
answering  to  the  Greek  vXciovaf  in  f oim,  and  to  rov$  iroXXovs^ 
^  the  mass  of  the  people "  in  meaning.     i\«  is  a  shortened  im- 

>  Vtt.  L.  L.  ▼.  85.  s  Hor.  £p.  ii.  1,  86.  *ir^.  sdepot^  sooMot 

*  Prob.  an  old  optatbre,  aftBrwardB  oBed  sm  a  taX, 
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peratiTa^  Berber  is  for  nerheref  imper.  of  the  old  verbena  u^  •■ 
triumpe  from  triumpere^iriumpJiare,  Semunee  from  eemo  lee- 
homo  '^apart  from  man")  an  inferior  deity,  as  we  see  from  the 
Babine  Semo  Sancus  (  » IHtu  Fidtusy  Mudi  of  this  inteipietatioD 
ii  coigectorBl,  and  other  views  bare  been  advanced  with  regard 
to  nearly  every  word,  but  the  above  given  is  the  most  probable. 

The  next  fragment  is  from  the  Salian  hymn,  quoted  by  Yano.' 
II  appears  to  be  incomplete.    The  words  are : 

**  Coseulodoixeso.    Omnia  vero  adpatnla  coemiflse  iameiisianes  duo  mis* 
emues  dun  iannsre  Tet  poe  melios  enm  recnm  .  •  • ,"  and  a  little  tellier  on 
''dinim  impta  csnts,  divom  deo  sapplicanto." 

The  most  probable  transoription  is : 

''Chonnloedui  ero;  Omnia  vero  adpatola  oonoepore  lani  enrioiMiw 
Bonos  creator  ea.  Bonos  Janiu  vivit,  quo  meliorem  regnm  [teira  Satnrnui 
▼idit  nnllnm] ;  and  of  the  aeoond, "  Deorom  impeta  canite,  deoram  deum  rap- 
pliciter  oanito." 

Here  we  observe  the  ancient  letter  s  standing  for  e  and  that  fox 
r,  also  the  word  eerue  masc.  of  eereSf  connected  with  the  root 
creare,  AdpaitUa  seems  =  darn.  Other  quotations  from  the 
Salian  hymns  occur  in  Festus  and  other  late  writers,  but  thev  are 
not  considerable  enough  to  justify  our  dwelling  upon  them.  AD  of 
them  wiU  be  found  in  Wordsworth's  Fragments  and  Spedwtefts 
o/eatiy  Latin, 

There  are  several  fragments  of  laws  said  to  belong  to  the  regaJ 
period,  but  they  have  been  so  modernised  as  to  be  of  but  slight 
value  for  the  purpose  of  philological  illustration.  One  or  two 
primitive  forms,  however,  remain.  In  a  law  of  llomulus,  we  read 
8i  nurus  . .  •  plarcueit .  . .  saera  dims  parentum  estod^  where  the 
fall  form  of  tha  imperative  occurs,  the  only  instance  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  language.'  A  somewhat  similar  law,  attributed  to 
Numa,  contains  some  interesting  f onus : 

**  Si  parentem  pner  verberit  aat  ole  ploraait,  paer  divia  parentum 

verberat  t    ille  ploraverit       diis 
saoaresto." 

Much  more  interesting  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  (451,  450  B.a).  It  is  true  we  do  not  possess 
the  text  in  its  original  form.  The  great  destruction  of  monuments 
by  the  Grauls  probably  extended  to  these  important  witnesses  of 
national  progress.  livy,  indeed,  teUs  us  that  they  were  recovered, 
but  it  was  prbbably  a  copy  that  was  found,  and  not  the  original 

^CLdit.fHr.  •  L.  L.  Tii.  86,  27. 

*  Oacan  Mtud,  Thia  la  one  of  several  pointa  in  which  the  oldeat  Latia 
approjdmatea  to  the  other  Italian  dialacta,  from  which  it  gradnally  became 
man  divergent.    Gf.  pariddaa  (Law  ol  Numa)  nom.  sing,  with  Oac.  Manu 
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brass  tables,  since  we  never  hear  of  these  latter  being  sabstqaentlj 
exhibited  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  Their  style  is  bold  and  often 
obecnre,  owing  to  the  omission  of  distinctiye  pronouns,  though 
doubtless  this  obscurity  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  we  had  Ihe 
entire  text  Connecting  particles  are  also  frequently  omitted, 
and  the  interdependence  cd  the  moods  is  less  deyeloped  than  in 
any  extant  literary  Latin.  For  instance^  the  impeiatiTe  mood  is 
used  in  all  cases,  permissiye  as  well  as  jussire,  Si  noUi  areeram 
ne  sterrdtOf  **  If  he  does  not  choose,  he  need  not  procure  a  covered 
car."  The  subjunctiYe  is  never  used  even  in  conditionals,  but 
only  in  final  clauses.  Those  which  seem  to  be  subjunctives  are 
either  present  indicatives  (e.g.  escii.  vindicU)  or  second  futures  {e,g, 
faxii.  rupeU,),  The  ablative  absolute,  so  strongly  characteristic  of 
classical  Latin,  is  never  found,  or  only  in  one  doubtful  instance. 
The  word  iffitur  occurs  frequently  in  the  sense  of  "  after  that^" 
**  in  that  case,"  a  meaning  which  it  has  almost  lost  in  the  literary 
dialect  Some  portion  of  each  Table  is  extant  We  subjoin  an 
extract  from  the  first 

**  1.  Si  in  ins  vooat,  itow  Ni  it^  antestamino :  igitur  em  capito.   Si  calyitar 

•ntestetnr        poeteaeum  fraatratar 

pedemve  stznit,  manum  endo  iadto 

inucito 

%,  Rem  uti  paonnt  onto,    m  paciint,  in  oomitlo  aut  in  foro  mta 

pagont  (d  pacisci) 

BMridiam  oaBwun  ooidimto.    Ck>m  peroranto  ambo  praeaentes. 

Una 


Post  meridiem  pneaenti  litem  addidto^   Si  ambo  praeaentea,  Sol  oocasoa 
anprema  tempeetM  esto." 

The  difference  between  these  fragments  and  the  Latin  of  Plautus 
is  really  inconsiderable.  But  we  have  the  testimony  of  Polybius^ 
with  regard  to  a  treaty  between  Eome  and  Carthage  formed  soon 
after  the  Eegifugium  (509  B.a),  <aid  therefore  not  much 
anterior  to  the  Decemvirs,  that  the  most  learned  Eomans  could 
scarcely  undentand  it  We  should  infer  from  this  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Twelve  Tables,  from  being  continually  quoted  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  public  life,  was  unconsciously  moulded 
into  a  form  intelligible  to  educated  men ;  and  that  this  process 
eontinued  until  the  time  when  literary  activity  commenced.  After 
that  it  remained  untouched ;  and,  in  fact,  the  main  portion  of  the 
laws  as  now  preserved  shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Latin  ol 
the  age  of  Livius^  who  introduced  the  written  literature. 

>  PoL  iiL  S2.    Polybina  lived  in  the  time  of  the  voonger  Soipio}  hot 
^e  antiquity  of  thia  treaty  haa  recently  been  impugned. 
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Hie  next  specimen  will  be  the  Columna  Rostrata^  or  Colamn 

of  Duillina     The  original  monument  was  erected  to  commemorate 

his  naval  victory  oyer  the  Carthaginians,  260  B.a,  but  that  which 

at  present  exists  is  a  restoration  of  the  time  of  Claudius.     It  has, 

however,  been  somewhat  carelessly  done,  for  several  modernisms 

have  crept  into  the  language.    But  these  are  not  sufficient  to 

disprove  its  claim  to  be  a  true  restoration  of  an  ancient  monument 

To  consider  it  a  forgery  is  to  disregard  entirely  the  judgment  of 

Quintilian,^  who  takes  its  genuineness  for  granted.     It  is  in  placcp 

imperfect — 

''Secestanosque . . .  opadioned  ezemet,  ledoneaque  GartMsiniensis  omnia 
duudmoflqiie  macistratos  laci  palam  port  dies  noyem  eastreia  exfociunt, 
magistratua  effugiuat 

Maflelamane  opidom  y\  pucnandod  eepet.  Enqne  eodem  maciatratad  bene 
lem  naveboe  marid  oonaol  primos  oeaet,  copiaaque  olasesqoe  navalea  primoa. 

geaait 

oraavet  paiaTetque.  Gmnqiie  eia  naYeboaa  daaeia  Poeiiioa»  omniB,  item 
mRTnman  oopiaa  GartadniezLsia,  praeaented  Hanibaled  diotatored  oloronif 

iUoimm 

Inaltod  marid  pucnandod  ▼feet.  Tiqiie  navia  oepet  onm  aooieia  aeptereamom 
in  alto  aeptiremem 

anam,  qninquereamoeqne  tziresmoaque  naveia  zzz ;  mexwt  xiii    Aorom 

mersit 

captom  nnmei  000  DCC.  aitjentom  captom  praeda :  numei  GGGlpoo 
GCCIqoo.  Omne  captom,  aea  CCCIOCX)  (pi^  viciea  semel).  Primoa 
qnoqae  naraled  praedad  poplom  donavet  primosqne  Cartacinienaia  incennoa 

ingennoa 
dnzit  in  trinmpod.** 

We  notice  here  C  for  G,  ET  for  IT,  0  for  V  on  the  one  hand : 
on  the  other,  praeda  where  we  should  expect  praida^  besides  the 
inconsistencies  alluded  to  on  p.  13. 

The  Mausoleum  of  the  Sdpios  containing  the  epitaphs  was  dia- 
oovered  in  1780.  The  first  of  these  inscriptions  dates  from  280 
Ra  or  twenty  years  earlier  than  the  Columna  Eostiata,  and  is 
the  earliest  original  Eoman  philological  antiquity  of  assignable 
date  which  we  possess.  But  the  other  epitaphs  on  the  Scipios 
advance  to  a  later  period,  and  it  is  convenient  to  arrange  thorn 
all  togethoEi     The  earliest  rans  thus : — 

*'  Cornelias  LncfoB,  |  Sdpi6  Barb&tna^ 
Gnaiv<Sd  patr6  progndtna  |  fdrtia  vir  aapUoaqne^ 
qnoiiis  form&  yirta  |  tei  paiiaama  Mit," 
eon861  cenadr  aidflis  I  qaef  fuit  apud  voiy 
Tanrdsia  Gisatina  |  Samnid  c^pit 
anbigft  omn6  Londmam  |  6p6id^ae  abdodelt* 

^iMt  Or.  L7, 12. 

'Or,  aocentnating  difTerently,  "qnoi^  formi  yirtAtei  |  p&rlrami  Nit 
We  notice  the  atrange  qnantity  Lndna,  which  recalls  the  Homeric  6ircpoTX7i| 

B 
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The  next,  the  title  of  which  is  painted  and  the  epitaph  grave% 

lef eis  to  the  son  of  Barbatns.    Like  the  pzeceding,  it  is  wnttfin  la 

Batuznian  veise : 

*'  Hono  oino  plo£ram6  oo  |  8^nti6Qt  Bomli 
daoii6ro  6ptaixi6  fu  lise  vir6  vinSro 
Laciom  Sclpidue.  [  Ffli6s  Barbdti 
00Ds61  censor  aidilis  |  hie  fn^t  apdd  tm 
hec  c6pit  CkSnica  'Aleri  |  ique  urb^  pnffn&iidod« 
ded^t  T^pestdtebns  |  aide  m^ratod  ymam.'* 

The  moie  archaic  character  of  this  inscription  suggests  the 

explanation  that  the  fiist  was  oiiginally  painted,  and  not  engiacen 

till  a  later  period,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Colmnna  Bostiata, 

some  of  its  archaisms  (probably  the  more  unintelligible)  were 

vuppiessed.    In  ordinary  Latin  it  would  be : 

**  Hunc  unnm  plarimi  consentinnt  Romani  (or  Rom»)  bonomm  optunun 
fuisse  yirQiu  Tiromm,  Lucium  Scipionem.  Filins  (eiat)  Barbati,  Consul, 
Onsor,  Aedilia  hie  fdit  apud  yob.  Hie  eepit  Coraicam  Aleriamqne  nrbem 
pugnando ;  dedit  tempeatatibaa  aedem  merito  yotam." 

The  third  epitaph  is  on  P.  Com.  Scipio,  probably  son  of  the  great 

Africanufl^  and  adopted  father  of  Sdpio  Aemilianus  :— 

**  Qnei  dpice  insigne  dlAlia  |  fliminJB  ffeafatei 
mora  p^rfeoit  toa  at  ^asent  [  dmnii  oi^via 
hon6B  fami  yirtdaqae  |  f;l<Sna  dtque  ingeninmi 
qnibtia  sei  in  16nga  If  ooi  I  a^t  tibi  dtier  vita 
nciU  factfB  BnpeiisBeB  |  |(16riim  mai6nim. 
qnar6  lub^na  te  in  gr^m  I  Scipi6  r^ipit 
terrd,  Pabli,  progn&tum  |  Piibli6  Com6lL'* 

The  last  which  will  be  quoted  here  is  that  of  L  CkxnL  Sdpto^ 

of  uncertain  date : 

•*  Hagnd  BapitotUl  mnl  |  tdaqne  Tfrtdtes 
Aenlte  qii6m  pdrya  |  p^aaia^t  hoc  BdianiBp 

SQoiei  vitd  dei(6clt  |  n6n  hon6s  hon6re. 
I  hio  Bit^  qui  niin^aam J  victas  ^t  yirtdtel* 
Ann68  ffnatda  yu[fnti  |  (a  Dltefst  maaddtiu, 
ne  qna&atiB  honore  |  qnei  minna  aft  mandAtoii'* 

These  last  two  are  written  in  dear,  intelligible  Latin,  the  fbrmet 
showing  in  addition  a  genuine  literary  inspiration.  NeverthelesSi 
the  student  will  perceive  many  signs  of  antiquity  in  the  omission 
of  the  case-ending  m,  in  the  spellings  gesidei,  quom  (  »  ewm.  prep.) 
in  the  old  long  quantities  omnid  fama  facite  and  the  unique 
quaira^a.  There  are  no  lees  than  five  other  inscriptions  in  the 
Mausoleum,  one  of  which  concludes  with  four  ele^ac  linee^  but 
they  can  hardly  be  cited  with  justice  among  the  memorials  6i  the 
old  language. 

The  SenaiuB  CoruuUum  de  BacchanalOnm^  m^  as  some  scholan 
prefer  to  call  it,  EpUiola  Consulum  ad  Teuranos  (186  B.a),  found 
v-  Tetra  di  Teriolo,  in  Calabria,  in  1640,  ia  quite  in  its  original 
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■tote.  It  is  aaafly  intelligible^  and  except  in  ortHognpliy,  ecaioely 
diffen  fzom  classical  Latin.  We  aabjoin  it  entiie^  as  it  is  a  vety 
complete  and  important  specimen  of  the  language^  and  with  it  wa 
shall  doee  onr  list  }— 

^1.  Q.  Marciiis  L.  1  Sjp)  Postnmini  Lb  £  eos  iwiitnin  oontoliienint  n.  Osl 
S.  ob.  apud  aedem  |  ImeloiiKL  Sc  arf.  M.  OhHidi(iu)  M.  1 

Bellouae    Scribendo  adAMnnit 

L.  yaleri(ii8)  F.  £  Q.  Mmiici(iu)  0. 1— 
Sl  Do  BacaniJibiis  qnei  foideratei  |  eaent  ita  ezddoendnm  e&omun, 
i.  Neiqnia  eonim  Bacanal  habnise  Telet  Sei  quel  |  esent  qiuft 

Tallet  Si    qui 


iibei  deioemit  nMegoB  eie  Baoanal  habere^  eels  atel 
9.  ad  ^aetoram)  nrbairaiii  |  Bomam  ▼enirent  daqna  aeis  rebus, 
6L  abei  eonim  yerba  andita  esent,  ntel  eenatna  |  noster  dBoemeret,  dam  as 
mmiia  Senatorbiis  C  adeeent,    qnom  ea 

adeMent 

7.  ra  ooioleretii^  |  Bacai  vir  neqnia  adiese  relet  eehrlt  Boiita* 

8.  mis  sere  noimiiiis  Latini  nere  socinm  |  qnieqiiam,  niwi 
pf^aetoram)  nrbanum  adieeent,  iaqna  da  lenataoa  eententiad, 

adiinent 

t.  dnm  ne  |  nunos  Senstoribos  C  adesent,  qaomsansooaQleratiir,  ioiuiset 
Oensoere.  | 

jO.  Saoerdos  neqida  Tir  eeet    Magiatsr  neqne  Tir  neqne  mailer 
XL  qidaqnam  eset  |  Neve  pwrnniani  qninqnam  eonim  comolDem    hi^ 

oommanem 

12.  bolse  Telety  nere  magistntnm  |  nere  pro  magietratad,  neqae 
la.  Tinim  neqae  molisrem  qniqnem  feciae  relet  |  Kere  poethao  inter  ae^ 
oooioaraBe 

li.  nere  oomToyiee  ne?e  oonapondiae  |  nere  oompromesiBe  relet,  nere  qaia> 

16.  qnam  fidem  inter  sad  dedue  relet  |  fiaaa  in  oqaoltod  ne  qnisqoam 

occalto 

IS.  feciae  relet,  nere  in  poplieod  nere  in  |  pieiratod  nere  ezatrad  orbem 

17.  aacra  qoiaquam  feciae  relet, — ^niaei  |  prTaetoiem)  orbanom  adieaet  isqae 
1&  de  aenataos  aententiad,  dam  ne  minoa  |  aenatoribna  G  adeaent,    aom  ee 

rea  ooaoleretor,  ioaaiaet    Cenaoere. 

19.  Homines  plooa  T  oinroraei  riiei  atqne  molieres  aaora  ne  qoiaqnam  | 

nnirerai 

90.  feciae  relet,  nere  inter  ibei  rirei  plooa  daobna  mnUeribna  plooa  tri- 

21.  boa  I  aiftdae  relent,  niaei  de  pT(aetoria)  orbani  aenataoaqoe  aententiad, 

22.  otei  aaprad  |  acriptom  est. 

28).  Haioe  ntai  in  oorentionid  exdeicatis  ne  minoa  trinom  |  aoondinom 

oontione 

24.  aenataoaqoe  aententiam  otei  adentea  eaetia— eorom  |  aententia  ita  Mt  i 
2ff.  Sei  qoea  eeent,  qoei  arrorsam  ead  fectaent,  qoam  aaprad  |  acriptam 

adyeraom  ea 

26.  eat,  eeia  rem  oapotalem  faciendam  cenaoere— atqoe  otei  |  hoce  in 

27.  tabolam  ahenam  isoeideretia^  ita  aenatoa  aiqoom  oenaoit ;  |  otaiqiis  aais 


I 

I 
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S8   llgier  ionbeatiB  abei  facilomed  gnosder  potisit ;— at^ue  |  ntei  m  Bft- 
89   canalia,  aei  ^ua  sunt,  exstrad  qnazn  sei  quid  ibei  sacri  est  |  iU  uUk 

Buprad  scnptam  es^  in  diebna  x .  quibus  vobU  tabelai  datai 
to.  enm^  |  fadatia  atei  dismota  dent— in  agro  Teurano." 

Taniiano 

We  notice  that  there  aie  in  this  decree  no  doubled  consonanta, 
no  ablatives  without  the  final  d  (except  the  two  last  words,  which 
are  probably  by  a  later  hand),  and  few  instances  of  ae  or  %  for  the 
older  aij  ei ;  <d  and  ou  stand  as  a  role  for  oe^u;  ques,  eets^  for 
quiy  a  On  the  other  hand  U8  has  taken  the  place  of  (w  as  the 
termination  of  Bomanus^  Postumiua^  &a,  and  generally  u  is  put 
Lostead  of  the  older  o.  The  peculiarities  of  Latin  syntca  are  here 
fully  developed,  and  the  language  has  become  what  we  call 
dassicaL  At  this  point  literature  commences,  and  a  long  succes- 
don  of  authors  from  Plautus  onwards  cany  the  history  of  the 
language  to  its  completion;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
few  of  these  authors  wrote  in  what  was  really  the  speech  of  the 
people.  In  most  cases  a  literature  would  be  the  best  criterion  of 
a  language.  In  Latin  it  is  otherwise.  The  popular  speech  could 
never  have  risen  to  the  complexity  of  the  language  of  Cicero  and 
Sallust  This  was  an  artificial  tongue,  based  indeed  on  the 
colloquial  idiom,  but  admitting  many  elements  borrowed  from  the 
Greek.  If  we  compare  the  language  and  syntax  of  Plautus,  who 
was  a  genuine  popular  writer,  wi&  that  of  Cicero  in  his  more 
difficult  orations,  the  difference  will  at  once  be  felt  And  after 
the  natural  development  of  clasdcal  Latin  was  arrested  (as  it 
already  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus),  the  interval  between  the 
colloquial  and  literary  dialects  became  more  and  more  wida  The 
speeches  of  Cicero  could  never  have  been  unintelligible  even  to 
^e  lowest  section  of  the  city  crowd,  but  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  common  people  understood 
at  all  the  artificially  preserved  dialect  to  which  literature  still 
adhered.  Unfortunately  our  materials  for  tracing  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  spoken  language  are  scanty.  The  researches  of 
Mommsen,  Eitschl,  and  others,  have  added  considerably  to  their 
number.  And  from  these  we  see  that  the  old  language  of  the 
early  inscriptions  was  subjected  to  a  twofold  process  of  growth. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  expanded  into  the  literary  dialect  under  the 
hands  of  the  Graecising  aristocracy;  on  the  other,  it  ran  its  course 
as  a  popular  idiom,  little  affected  by  the  higher  culture  for  sevecal 
centuries  until,  after  the  decay  of  classical  Latin,  it  reappeaas  is 
the  fifth  century,  strikingly  reminding  us  in  many  points  of  the 
eaxUest  infancy  of  the  language.  The  lingua  pkibeia^  vulgaris^  at 
^^uiHea^  corrupted  bj  the  Gothic  invasionsi  and  by  the  native 
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languages  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  which  it  only  partially 
supplanted,  became  eventually  distinguished  from  the  Lingua 
Latina  (which  was  at  length  cultivated,  even  by  the  learned, 
only  in  writing,)  by  the  name  of  Lingua  Bomana,  It  accord- 
ingly differed  in  different  countries.  The  purest  specimens  of  the 
old  Lingua  Eomana  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of 
Sardinia  and  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons  In  these  dialects 
many  of  the  most  ancient  formations  were  preserved,  which, 
repudiated  by  the  classical  Latin,  have  reappeared  in  the  Bomanoe 
languages,  bearing  testimony  to  the  inherent  vitality  of  native 
idiom,  even  when  left  to  work  out  its  own  development  unaided 
by  literatura 


AFFENDEL 

MSaoampUs  ofiks  corrupted  dialect  o/ihejlfth  andfoUomng 

ceniuries,^ 


L  An  epitaph  of  the  fifth  century. 

omine       sop.    me  posuerft  .  Aiu- 

hominem  super 


i< 


Hie  reqnieBcit  in  pace  domna 

domina 


Bo&iuaqiiiz  sun.  zzxzzz  et  Domo 
quae  vixit  Domino 


Menna    quixitannos 

qui  vizit  annos 


•  •  • 


Eabeat 
Habeat 


anatema    a  Juda  si  quia  altemin 
•natliema 


tema  'abeaa   da  treoenti  decern  et 
habeas  de   tncentia 

octo      patriarche      qui      ehaiumet 
patriaiehis  oanonee 

esposaerant  et  da    s  ea      *Xpi 
ezposaenmt  sanotia  Chmti 

quataor  EugraiujeUa'* 
STangeliJs 


2.  An  instrument  written  in  Spain  under  the  government  of 
the  Moois  iu  the  year  742,  a  fra^ent  of  which  is  taken  from 
LanzL  The  whole  is  given  by  P.  Du  Mesnil  in  his  woA  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  QiuicL 


''Kon  fadant  snas  mines  nisi 
pottia  cenatia :  sin  peiter 

eeratia  (minua)  pendant 

decern  peeanteaaigentL  Konasterie 
nnmmos  Ifonaateriae 

q«M  want  in  so  maiido  •  .  .  fiMsinnt 

laciant 


flaiaoeniB  bona  acolhcoM  line  veza- 
vectigaliat 

tione  neqne  foroia:    vendant  sine 
vi 

peoho  tali  paeto  quod  non  vadant 
tribnto 

foraa  de  nostias  tema." 
nostris  terria 


•»  the  Sowreee  mid  FomuUiom  <^  tks  laUm 


*  From  Thompson's  Awty  •»  the  Sawreee  mtd  FormaHtm  iff  thi 
Umguage  ;  HisL  ofRomam  LUerahm;  Sneyehpcedia  MetrcpeUuma, 
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3.  The  following  is  the  oath  of  fealty  taken  bj  Lewia^  King  ol 
Geimany,  in  842  a.i>. 


''  Pro  Deo  amor  et  pro  Christtaii 
Dei  amore  Christiano 

poble   et  noetro  oomim     selvament 
popnlo      nostra  commani  salate 

diet        di    enayant      in  quant 
de  isto  die  in  poetemm    quantum 

Dia  sayeretpodirmedimat:  ai 
Deoa  scire     poaae      donet:  8io(me) 

aalTerat  eo  oiat  meon  fradre  Earlo 
aerret     ei  iati  meo    fratri   Caiolo 

et  in    a^jndha    et  in  oadhnna 

a^jnmento  qnaliconqne 

ai      cam  om       per 


dielt  eon  fradia  aalrar 

reotmB   (*jiiie)  ano  fratri   aalyare 

diatino:  qnidil  nd       altie 
deetino :  qaodillemfliiezaltera  (parte) 

ai     fuMt;   et  abladher        nnl 
aie  faoiet;       ab  Lothario  nnUnm 

plaid         nnnqnam  prendrai,   qui 
oonaOimn  nnqnam    accipiam,  quod 


Tol  dat 

Yolimtate   iati 


meon 


fimdif 


Kario 
Qvola 


in 


C&APTEB  TL 

Ov  THE  BaavsnxuiQB  ov  Boman  LmRATnoL 

MoMMmr  has  truly  lemarked  that  the  calminatiiig  point  of 
Boman  development  was  the  period  which  had  no  liteiatme. 
Had  the  Boman  people  oontmned  to  move  in  the  same  linee  aa 
they  did  befoie  coming  in  contact  with  the  woiks  of  Greek 
genins,  it  is  posaihle  that  they  might  haye  long  lemained  without 
«  litetatoia  Or  if  they  had  wionght  one  out  for  themselYes,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  very  different  from  that  which  has 
oome  down  to  u&  As  it  is,  Boman  literature  forms  a  feature  in 
human  history  quite  without  a  paraUeL  We  see  a  nation  rich  in 
patriotic  feelingy  in  heroes  legendary  and  historical,  advancing 
step  by  step  to  the  fullest  solution  then  known  to  the  worid  of 
the  great  problems  of  law  and  government^  and  finally  rising  by 
its  virtues  to  the  proud  position  of  mistress-  of  the  nations,  which 
yet  had  never  found  nor,  apparently,  even  wanted,  any  intellectual 
expression  of  its  life  and  growth,  whether  in  the  poet's  inspired 
song  or  in  the  sober  nanatiTe  of  the  historian. 

jlie  cause  of  this  striking  deficiency  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
anginal  characteristics  of  the  Latin  rac&  The  Latin  character,  as 
distingDished  from  the  Greek,  was  eminently  practical  and 
unimaginative.  It  was  marked  by  good  sense,  not  by  luxuriant 
&ncy :  it  was  ^'natum  rebus  agendia."  The  acute  intellect  of  the 
Bonums^  directing  itself  from  the  first  to  questions  of  war  and 
politics,  obtained  such  a  dear  and  comprehensiye  grasp  of  legal 
and  political  rights  aa|,  united  with  an  unwavering  tenacity  oi 
purpose,  made  them  able  to  administer  with  prof ouxid  intelligianoe 
their  vast  and  heterogeneous  empira  But  in  the  meantime 
■eflectiTe  thought  had  received  no  impulsa 

Hie  stem  and  some^^hat  narrow  training  which  was  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  governing  class  necessarily  confined  their  minds  to 
the  hard  realities  of  life.  Whatever  poetical  capacity  the  Bomans 
may  once  have  had  was  thus  effectually  checked.  Those  aspir» 
tions  after  an  ideal  beauty  which  most  nations  that  have  become 


V 
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great  haye  embodied  in  '*  immortal  yerse  " — ^if  they  ever  eristed 
in  Eome — ^f aded  away  before  her  greatness  reached  its  meridian, 
only  to  be  rekindled  into  a  shadowy  and  reflected  brightness 
when  Bome  herself  had  b^gan  to  decay. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  powerfully  influences  literatoie  as  the 
national  religion.  Poetry,  with  which  in  all  ages  litemture  beginsi 
nwes  its  impulse  to  the  creations  of  the  rdigious  imagination* 
Such  at  least  has  been  the  case  with  those  Aryan  races  who  hays 
been  most  largely  endowed  with  the  poetical  gift  The  religion 
of  the  Boman  diifeied  from  that  of  the  Greek  in  having  no  back 
ground  of  mythological  fiction.  For  him  there  was  no  Olympus 
with  its  half-human  denizens,  no  nymph-haunted  fountain,  no 
deified  heroes,  no  lore  of  sacred  bard  to  raise  his  thoughts  into  the 
realm  of  the  ideal  His  religion  was  cold  and  formal  Consisting 
partly  of  minute  and  tedious  ceremonies,  partly  of  transparent 
all^ries  whereby  the  abstractions  of  daQy  life  were  clothed  with 
the  names  of  gods,  it  possessed  no  power  over  his  inner  being. 
Conceptions  such  as  Sowing  (Satumus),  War  (Bellona^,  Boundary 
(Terminus),  Faithfulness  (Fides),  much  as  they  mignt  influence 
the  moral  and  social  feelings,  could  not  be  expanded  into  material 
for  poetical  inyention&  And  these  and  similar  deities  were  the 
objects  of  his  deepest  reyerenca  The  few  traces  that  remained  of 
the  ancient  nature-worship,  unrelated  to  one  another,  lost  their 
power  of  producing  mythology.  The  Capitolina  Jupiter  neyer 
stood  to  the  Bomans  in  a  true  personal  relation.  Neither  Mars 
nor  Hercules  (who  were  genuine  Italian  gods)  was  to  Bome  what 
Apollo  was  to  Greece.  Whateyer  poetic  sentiment  was  felt 
centred  rather  in  the  dty  herself  than  in  the  deities  who  guarded 
her.  Bome  was  the  one  name  that  roused  enthusiasm;  from  first 
to  last  she  was  the  true  Supreme  Deity,  and  her  material  aggran- 
disement was  the  neyer^^diausted  theme  of  literary,  as  it  had 
been  like  consistent  goal  of  practical,  effort 

The  primitiye  culture  of  Latium,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  about  it^  is  still  so  littie  known,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  there  existed  elements  out  of  which  a  natiye  art  and 
literature  might  haye  been  matured.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  authorities  that  such  elements  did  exists  though  they 
neyer  bore  fruit  The  yearly  Boman  f estiyal  with  its  solenm 
dance,^  the  masquerades  in  the  popular  camiyal,^  and  the  primi- 
tiye litanies,  afforded  a  basis  for  poetical  growth  almost  identical 
with  that  which  bore  such  rich  fruit  in  Greece.  It  has  bees 
lemarked  that  dancing  formed  a  more  important  part  of  thest 

■  Th«  Lodi  Bmnuil,  m  they  were  afterwardA  called.  '  flatnr^ 
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fwremonies  than  song.  This  mnst  (mginally  haye  been  the  otiS  ia 
Greece  also,  aa  it  is  stQl  in  all  primitiye  stages  of  ooltoiei  But 
whereas  in  Greece  the  artistic  coltiyation  of  the  bcdy  preceded 
and  led  up  to  the  higher  conceptions  of  pure  art^  in  Borne  the 
neglect  of  the  former  may  hare  had  some  inflnenoe  in  lepresaing 
the  existence  of  the  latter. 

If  the  Bomans  had  the  germ  of  dramatic  art  in  their  yearly 
f estiTals,  they  had  the  geim  of  the  epos  in  their  lays  upon  distin- 
goiflhed  WBiriors.  But  the  heroic  ballad  nerer  assumed  the  lofty 
proportions  of  its  sister  in  Greeca  Given  up  to  women  and  boys 
it  abdicated  its  claim  to  widespread  influence,  and  remained  as  it 
had  began,  strictly  ''gentile.''  The  theory  that  in  a  complete 
state  place  should  be  found  for  the  thinker  and  the  poet  as  well 
as  for  the  warrior  and  legislator,  was  unknown  to  ancient  Bome 
Her  whole  development  was  based  on  the  negation  of  this  theory. 
It  was  only  when  she  could  no  longer  enforce  her  own  ideal  that 
she  admitted  under  the  strongest  protest  the  dignity  of  the  intel- 
lectual calling.  This  will  partly  account  for  her  mngnlaT  indiffe^ 
ence  to  historical  study.  With  many  qualifications  for  founding 
a  great  and  original  historical  school,  with  continuous  written 
records  from  an  early  date,  with  that  personal  experience  of  afiPaiis 
without  which  the  highest  form  of  history  cannot  be  written,  the 
Bomans  yet  allowed  tiie  golden  opportunity  to  pass  unused,  and 
at  last  accepted  a  false  conception  of  history  from  the  contem- 
porary Greeks,  which  irreparably  injured  the  value  of  their  greatest 
historical  monuments.  Had  it  been  customary  for  the  sober- 
minded  men  who  contributed  to  make  Boman  history  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  to  leave  simple  commentaries  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  after  generations,  the  result  would  have  been  of  incalcul- 
able value.  For  that  such  men  were  well  qualified  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  facts  is  beyond  doubt  But  the  exclusive 
importance  attached  to  active  life  made  them  indifferent  to  such 
memorial  and  they  were  content  with  the  barren  and  meagre 
notices  of  the  pontifical  annals  and  the  yearly  registers  of  magis- 
trates in  the  temple  of  Gapitoline  Jupiter. 

These  chronicles  and  registers  on  ihe  one  hand,  and  the  hymns, 
laws,^  and  formulas  of  various  kinds  on  the  other,  formed  the  only 
written  literature  existing  in  the  times  before  the  Punic  wars. 
Besides  these,  there  were  a  few  speeches,  such  as  that  of  Ap. 
Claudius  Gaecus  (280  B.a)  against  Pyrrhus,  published,  and  it  is 

>  Tlie  eariy  lawt  were  oalled  "  eamuna,''  a  tenn  appEed  to  my  set  fona 
of  words,  liv.  i.  26,  Lex  horrendi  earmfiwU,  The  theuy  liuil  aU  Iawb  w«i« 
fai  tiM  SAtarnUn  rhythm  is  not  by  sny  meoiifl  piobaUa. 
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psobaUe  tbat  tbetoxifiEal  oxatioos  of  tb6  gtjeat  lamilieB  were  trail* 
mitted  eithei  oially  or  in  writiiig  from  one  generation  to  anotbei^ 
10  as  to  sezye  both  as  materials  for  history  and  models  of  style. 

Much  importance  has  been  assigned  by  Niebohr  and  othan  to 
the  ballad  literotoie  that  dnstered  zonnd  the  great  names  of 
Eoman  history.  Itia  supposed  to  have  formed  a  l^y  of  nattonal 
poetry,  the  complete  loss  of  which  is  explained  by  tibe  socoees  of 
the  anti-national  school  of  Eimiiis  which  superaeded  it  The  snb- 
jects  of  this  poetiy  were  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  old  Bome^ 
and  the  traditions  of  the  republic  and  the  straggles  between  the 
ordan  were  faithfolly  reflected  in  it  Macaaky's  Lays  of  AndenJt 
Rome  are  a  brilliant  reconstmction  of  what  he  conceiYed  to  be 
the  spirit  of  this  eady  literatora  It  was  written,  its  sapporten 
contend,  in  the  native  Satomian,  and,  while  strongly  leavened  with 
Greek  ideas,  was  in  no  way  copied  isoim  Greek  models.  It  was 
not  committed  to  writing,  but  lived  in  the  memory  of  the  people, 
and  may  still  be  found  embedded  in  the  beaatifal  legends  which 
adorn  the  earlier  books  of  livy.  Some  idea  of  its  scope  may  be 
formed  from  the  fragments  that  remain  of  Naevius,  who  was  the 
last  of  the  old  bards,  and  bewailed  at  his  own  death  the  extinction 
of  Boman  poetry.  Select  lays  were  song  at  banqnets  either  by 
yonths  of  noble  blood,  or  by  the  family  bazd;  and  if  we  possessed 
these  lays,  we  should  probeibly  find  in  them  a  fresher  and  more 
genuine  inspiration  than  in  all  the  literature  which  followed. 

Thi3hyx)othesiB  of  an  ead.y  Eomaneposanalogous  to  the  Homeric 
poems,  but  preserved  in  a  lees  coherent  shape^  has  met  with  a  dose 
investigation  at  the  hands  of  scholars,  but  is  almost  universally 
regarded  as  '^  not  proven."  The  scanty  and  obscure  notices  of  the 
eady  poetry  by  no  means  warrant  our  drawing  so  wide  an  inf ei^ 
ence  as  the  Niebuhrian  theory  demands.^  All  they  prove  is  that 
the  Eoman  aristocracy,  like  that  of  all  other  warlike  peoples, 
listened  to  the  praises  of  their  dass  recited  by  minstrek  during 
their  banquets  or  festive  assembliea  But  so  far  from  the  minstrel 
being  held  in  honour  as  in  Greece  and  among  the  Scandinavian 
trib^  We  are  expressly  told  that  he  was  in  bad  repute,  being  re- 
garded as  little  better  than  a  vagabond.'    Furthennore,  if  these 

^  The  passft^  on  which  this  theory  was  founded  axe  chiefly  the  following  ^« 
**  Cic  BruL  zix.  nttnun  ezturent  ilia  carmina,  ^uae  moltiB  saaoolis  ante  soam 
aetotem  in  epidis  ease  cantitata  a  singulis  conTivis  de  claromm  vironun  laa- 
dibns  in  Originibns  acriptnm  reliqnit  Cato.'*  (y.  Tute.  L  2,  8,  and  >.  2,  B.f. 
VazTo,  as  quoted  by  Non,  sayt :  "  In  conviviis  pueri  modesti  at  cantarent 
cannina  antiqna,  in  qnihiiB  liiades  erant  maioroin,  et  asaa  voce  et  com  tibi 
cine."    Horace  alludes  to  the  costom,  Od,  iv.  15,  27,  m. 

*  Poeticae  arti  honoa  non  erat :  si  qni  in  ea  re  stadebat,  ant  seat  ad  on 
fivia  adplioabati  graaBator  vocabatar. —CWo  ap.  AtU  CML  N,A,  iL  S^  & 
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lays  bftd  possessed  any  merits  they  would  Lndly  liaye  sunk  into 
■uch  complete  obliyion  among  a  people  so  conBeiyatiYe  of  all  lihat 
was  ancient  In  the  time  of  Hoiaoe  Naevins  was  as  well  known  aa 
if  he  had- heen  a  modem;  i^  therefore^  he  was  merely  one^  though 
the  most  illxistrioiis,  of  a  long  seriea  of  hards,  it  is  inconoeiyabla 
that  his  piedecessonahoDldhaye  heen  ahsolnteLytznknown.  Gioero^ 
mdeed,  regrets  the  loss  of  these  rode  lays ;  hnt  it  is  in  the  ohaiao- 
ter  of  an  antiquarian  and  a  patriot  that  he  speaks,  and  not  of  an 
appraiser  of  literary  merit  The  really  imaginative  and  poetical 
halo  which  invests  die  early  legends  of  Home  mnst  not  he  attrihnted 
to  individual  genius,  hnt  partly  to  patriotic  impulse  working  among 
a  people  for  whom  their  city  and  her  fnithfol  defenders  supplied 
the  one  material  for  thought,  and  partly,  no  donht^  though  we  know 
not  in  what  d^xee,  to  early  contact  with  the  legends  and  cultaie 
of  Greece.  The  epitaphs  of  the  first  two  Scipios  are  a  good  cri- 
terion of  the  state  of  literary  acquirement  at  the  time.  They  are 
apparently  uninfluenced  hy  Greek  models,  and  certainly  do  not 
present  a  high  standard  either  of  poetical  thou^t  or  expression. 

The  fae^  also,  that  the  Bomans  possessed  no  native  term  for  m 
poet  is  highly  significant  Faetc^  which  we  find  as  early  as  Nai» 
viuB,^  is  Greek ;  and  vaieSf  which  Zeuss'  traces  to  a  CaLtio  loot^ 
meant  originally  "  soothsayer,"  not "  poet '^  Only  in  the  Augustan 
period  does  it  come  into  prominence  as  the  noUer  term,  denotiiig 
that  inspiration  which  is  the  gift  of  heaven  and  forms  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  genius.^  The  names  current  among  the  ancient  Bomansi 
Ubrariuiy  seriboj  were  of  a.&r  less  complimentary  nature,  and 
referred  merely  to  the  mechanical  side  of  the  azt^  These  con- 
siderations all  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  point  from 
which  to  date  the  heginning  of  Boman  literature  is  that  assigned  hy 
Horace,*  viz.  the  interval  hetween  the  first  and  second  Panie 
wan.  It  was  then  that  the  Bomans  first  had  leisure  to  oantem- 
plate  the  marvellous  results  of  Greek  culture,  revealed  to  them  hy 
the  capture  of  Tarentum  (272  B.a),  and  still  more  conspicuously 
hy  the  annexation  of  Sicily  in  the  war  with  CSarthage.  In  Sicily, 
even  more  than  in  Magna  Graecia,  poetry  and  the  arts  had  a  splen- 
did and  enduring  lif  &  The  long  Ime  of  philosophers,  dramatists, 
and  historians  was  hardly  yet  extinct  Theocritus  was  still  teach- 
ing his  countrymen  the  new  poetry  of  rustic  life,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  CGnquered  provinces  came  to  reside  at  Borneo 

1  In  his  epitaph.  '  See  Monmiien  Hist  L  p.  240 

*  It  ft  a  term  of  oontempt  ia  Inaiiis,  '*fuo§oiim  Famni  wahtgut  mm 

«  Yiig.  SdL  iz.  S4  *  Vest  p.  8M»  IL 

•  Spw  a  1,  162. 
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and  imported  their  arts  and  cnltiyation ;  and  from  tMs  period  th« 
history  of  Eoman  poetry  assumes  a  regular  and  connected  foim.^ 

Besides  the  scanty  traces  of  written  memorials,  there  were 
various  elements  in  Boman  civilisation  which  received  a  speedy  1 

development  in  the  direction  of  literature  and  science  as  soon  as 
Greek  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  them.  These  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  rudimentary  dramatic  perfor- 
mances, public  speaking  in  the  senate  and  forum,  and  the  stud^ 
of  jurisprudence. 

The  capacity  of  the  Italian  nations  for  the  drama  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  three  kinds  of  dramatic  composition  were  cultivated 
in  Eome,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  semi-dramatic  Feitcenninaey  we 
shall  complete  the  list  of  that  department  of  literatura  This  yery 
primitive  type  of  song  took  its  rise  in  Etruria ;  it  derives  its  name 
from  Fescenniimi,  an  Etrurian  town,  though  others  connect  it  with 
faseinumy  as  if  originally  it  were  an  attempt  to  avert  the  evil 
eye.^  Horace  traces  the  history  of  this  rude  banter  from  its  source 
in  the  harvest  field  to  its  city  developments  of  slander  and  abuse,* 
which  needed  the  restraint  of  the  law.  livy,  in  his  sketch  of  the 
rise  of  Boman  drama,^  alludes  to  these  verses  as  altogether  un- 
polished, and  for  the  most  part  extemporaneous.  He  agrees  with 
Horace  in  describing  them  as  taking  the  form  of  dialogue  {aUemia)^ 
but  his  account  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  In  process  of  time  the 
Fescennines  seem  to  have  modified  both  their  form  and  character. 
From  being  in  alternate  strains,  they  admitted  a  treatment  as  if 
uttered  by  a  single  speaker, — so  at  leest  we  should  infer  from  Ma- 
crobius's  notice  of  the  Fescennines  sent  by  Augustus  toPoUio,^  which 
were  either  lines  of  extempore  raillery,  or  short  biting  epigrams, 
like  that  of  Catullus  on  Yatinius,*  owing  their  title  to  the  name 
solely  to  the  pungency  of  their  contents.  In  a  general  way  they 
were  restricted  to  weddings,  and  we  have  in  the  first  EpiHudamium 
of  Catullus,^  and  some  poems  by  Glaudian,  highly-refined  specimens 

^  It  has  been  argued  firom  •  passage  in  Livy  (ix.  86),  "  HaSbeo  a/udores 
vuJgo  turn  Jtomanoa  pueroa,  sietU  nunc  Otxueis,  Ua  Elruscis  Uttris  erudbri 
Bolitos,^  that  literatare  at  Kome  mnst  be  dated  from  the  final  oonoueat  of 
Etruria  (294  B.a) ;  but  the  Romans  had  long  before  this  date  been  lamBiai 
with  Etruscan  literature,  such  as  it  was.  We  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  they  borrowed  anything  except  the  art  of  divination,  and  similar  stadlea 
Neither  histoiy  nor  dramatic  poetry  was  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans. 

*  Others,  again,  explain /(ueinum  aa= ^a\x^s,  and  regard  the  songs  as  con- 
nected wiUi  the  worsnip  of  the  reproductive  power  in  nature.  This  seems 
aUen  from  the  Italian  system  of  worship,  though  likely  enough  to  have 
existed  in  Etruria  If  it  ever  had  this  character,  it  must  have  Int  it  belon 
its  introduction  into  Romei 

«  Ep.  il  I,  189,  jgv.  «  Tii  8.  •  Kacr.  S.  it  4,  91 

•  a  Ui  ^  C.  Ixi. 
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of  this  class  of  oompositioiL  The  Fescemunes  owed  their  popiilfi» 
ity  to  the  light-hearted  temper  of  the  old  Italians,  and  to  a  leadi- 
nen  at  repartee  which  ia  still  conspicaouB  ai  the  ptesent  day  id 
many  parts  of  Italy. 

Witii  more  of  the  dramatic  element  than  the  Fescennines,  the 
Saiurae  appear  to  have  early  found  a  footing  in  Borne,  thongh 
their  histoiy  is  difficult  to  traca  We  gather  from  Livy^  that  they 
were  acted  on  the  stage  as  early  as  359  B.a  Before  this  the 
boards  had  been  occupied  by  Etruscan  dancers,  and  poesibly,  though 
not  certainly,  hy  improvisers  of  Fescennine  buffooneries ;  but  soon 
after  this  date  Saturae  weie  performed  by  one  or  more  actora  to  the 
iccompaniment  of  the  flute.  The  actors,  it  appeals,  sang  as  well 
as  gesticulated,  until  the  time  of  livius,  who  set  apart  a  singer  for 
the  interludes,  while  he  himself  only  used  his  yoice  in  the  dialogua 
The  unrestrained  and  merry  character  of  the  Saiurae  fitted  them  for 
the  after-pieces,  which  broke  up  the  day's  proceedings  (eaxM^wm) ; 
but  in  later  times,  when  tragedies  were  performed,  this  poeition 
was  generally  taken  by  the  At^^na  or  the  ifiau.  The  name  ScUvra 
(or  ScUira)  is  from  lanm  tatura^  the  medley  or  hodge-podge,  *'  quae 
leferta  yariis  multisque  primibiis  in  sacro  apud  priscos  dns  infers 
batur.''  Mommsen  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  ^  masque  of  the 
fall  men  "  («atifn),  enacted  at  a  popular  festival,  while  others  have 
connected  it  with  the  Greek  Satyric  Drama  In  its  dramatic  form 
it  disappears  early  from  history,  and  assumes  with  Ennius  a  dif- 
ferent character,  which  has  clung  to  it  ever  sinoe. 

Besides  these  we  have  to  notice  the  Mime  and  the  AteUcmoB, 
The  former  corresponds  roughly  with  our  f arce^  though  the  panto- 
mimic element  is  also  present^  and  in  the  most  recent  period 
gained  the  ascendancy.  Its  true  Latin  name  is  Planipes  (so 
Juvenal  Planipedea  audit  Fabios^  in  allusion  to  the  actor's 
entering  the  stage  barefoot,  no  doubt  for  the  better  exhibition  of 
his  agility.  Mimes  must  have  existed  from  very  remote  times  in 
Italy,  but  they  did  not  come  into  prominence  until  the  later  days 
of  the  Bepublic,  when  Laberius  and  Syius  cultivated  them  with 
marked  succesa  We  therefore  defer  noticing  them  untO  our 
account  of  that  period. 

Thero  still  remain  iikefahulas  AieUanae^  so  called  from  Atella, 
an  Oscan  town  of  Campania,  and  often  mentioned  as  (kci  Lud% 
These  were  more  honourable  than  the  other  kinds,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  performed  by  the  young  nobles,  wearing  masks,  and 
giving  the  leins  to  their  power  of  improvisatioiL  Teuffel 
(L  L  §  9)  considers  the  subjects  to  have  been  ''comic  deaerip 

*  £m,eU.  >  JQT.  TiiL  101. 
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tioiu  of  life  in  small  towim,  in  wldch  the  chief  penanagei 
gradually  afisnmed  a  fixed  chaiacteE."  In  the  period  of  which 
we  aie  now  treating,  t.e.  befoie  the  time  of  a  written  literatuiei 
they  weie  ezdufiiyely  in  the  hands  of  free-bom  citizen^  and,  to 
use  liyy's  expression,  were  not  allowed  to  be  polluted  by  pro- 
fessional actons.  But  this  hindered  their  progress,  and  £t  was 
not  nntil  seyeral  centuries  after  their  introduction,  yiz^  in  the 
time  of  Sulla,  that  they  receiyed  literary  treatment  They 
adopted  the  dialect  of  the  common  people,  and  were  more  or  less 
popular  in  their  character.  More  details  will  be  given  when  we 
examine  them  in  their  completer  form.  All  such  parts  of  these 
early  scenic  entertainments  as  were  not  mere  conversation  of 
ribaldry,  were  probably  composed  in  the  Satumian  metre. 

This  ancient  rhythm,  the  only  one  indigenous  to  Italy,  presents 
some  points  wortibiy  of  discussion.  The  original  application  of 
the  name  is  not  agreed  upon.  Thompson  says,  ''The  term 
Satumiua  seems  to  have  possessed  two  distinct  applicationa.  In 
both  of  these,  however,  it  simply  meant  '  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Saturn,'  and,  like  the  Greek  'Qyvytos,  was  a  kind  of  proverbial 
expression  for  something  antiquated.  Hence  QL)  the  rude 
rhythmical  efiPdsiona,  which  contained  the  eariy  Koman  story, 
might  be  called  Satumian,  not  with  reference  to  their  metrical 
law,  but  to  their  antiquity  ;  and  (2)  the  term  SatunUus  was  also 
applied  to  a  definite  measure  on  the  principles  of  Greek  prosody, 
though  rudely  and  loosely  moulded — ^the  measure  employed  by 
ITaevius,  which  soon  became  antiquated^  when  Ennius  intn>duced 
the  hexameter — and  which  is  the  metnim  Satumivm  reoogniaed 
by  the  grammariana*^  Whether  this  measure  was  of  Italian 
origin,  as  Niebuhr  and  Macaulay  think,  or  was  introduced  from 
Greece  at  an  early  period,  it  never  attained  to  anything  like  Greek 
strictness  of  metrical  rnle&  To  scan  a  line  of  Livius  or  Kaevius, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  since 
there  was  not  the  same  constancy  of  usage  with  regard  to  quantity 
as  prevailed  after  Ennius,  and  the  relative  prominence  of  syllables 
was  determined  by  accent,  either  natural  or  metrical  By  natural 
accent  is  meant  the  higher  or  lower  pitch  of  the  voice,  which  rests 
on  a  particular  syllable  of  each  word  e»g.  Ldeius,  by  metrical 
accent  the  ictita  or  beat  of  the  verse,  which  in  the  Greek  rhythms 
implies  a  long  quantityy  but  in  the  Satumian  measure  has  nothing 
«  to  do  with  quantity.  The  principle  undedying  the  strocture  of  the 
measure  is  as  f  ollowa    It  is  a  succession  of  trochaic  beats,  six  ia 

1  Some  have  imagined  that,  aa  Satwmia  tdltu  ia  iiaed  for  Ithly,  ae 
SokfumiuB  numerus  mav  simply  mean  the  natire  or  Italiaii  xfayuia 
Beatley  (Ep.  PhaL  ki.)  ihowa  that  it  ia  knows  to  the  Greaki. 
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iD,  pnoeded  by  a  lingle  qrllaUfl^  as  in  fha  instanoe  quoted  hf 
Hacanlay: 

80  in  the  Bdpionic  epitaph, 

«' Qui  I  Mb  n  in  Idnga  UcQlsit  tlU  ittor  Tftik'' 

These  are,  donhtLeea,  the  pureet  f oixn  of  the  meaania  In  fbeaa 
there  is  no  break,  but  an  even  continaoas  flow  of  trochaic  rhythia. 
Bat  even  in  the  earliest  examples  of  Satnmians  there  is  a  verj 
strong  tendency  to  form  a  break  by  makiDg  the  third  ^ffwrW* 
beat  close  a  word,  e,g. 

*<CoT  I  nm6B  Lnofos  |  Sefpid  BwUtna,** 

and  this  stroctuie  prevailed,  so  that  in  the  fragments  <rf  liyins 
and  NaeTins  by  far  the  greater  number  exhibit  it 

When  Greek  patterns  of  yeisification  were  introduced,  the 
Satuznian  rhythm  seems  to  haye  received  a  different  explanatioa 
It  was  considered  as  a  compound  of  the  iambic  and  trochaic 
systemft  It  might  be  described  as  an  tanUrie  hepihemimer 
followed  by  a  trochaic  dimeter  brachyeataleUte^  The  latter 
portion  was  preserved  with  something  like  regularity,  but  the 
former  admitted  many  variations.  The  best  example  of  this 
Graedsed  metre  is  the  celebrated  line — 

*'Dabimt  malva  Metdli  |  Naevlo  poetn." 

If,  however,  we  look  into  the  existing  fragmente  of  Kaevfais 
and  livius,  and  compare  them  with  the  Scipionic  epitaphs,  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  rhythm; 
that  whatever  theory  grammarians  might  adopt  to  explain  it,  the 
measure  of  these  poets  is  the  genuine  trochaic  beat^  so  natural  to 
a  primitive  people,^  and  only  so  far  elaborated  as  to  have  in  most 
cases  a  pause  after  the  first  half  of  the  line.  The  idea  that  the 
metre  had  prosodiacal  laws,  which,  nevertheless,  its  greatest 
masters  habitually  violated,^  is  one  that  would  never  have  been 
maintained  had  not  the  dedre  to  systematise  all  Latin  prosody  on 

^  The  name  rpoxcubt,  ''the  nmning  metre."  lafficiently  indicatee  ita 
applicability  to  early  redtatioiiB,  in  which  the  rapidity  of  tiie  dnger'a 
■loyements  was  eesential  to  the  desired  effect. 

*  Attilins  Fortnnatianas,  De  Dodr.  Metr.  zxri.  Spengel  (quoted  Teoff. 
Bom.  lit  §  58,  8)  assumes  the  following  laws  of  Saturnian  metre: — "  (1)  The 
Satnmian  Hue  is  asyuartetic ;  (2)  in  no  line  is  it  possible  to  omit  more  than 
one  tkesUy  and  then  only  the  last  but  one,  generally  in  the  second  half  of  tht 
line:  (8)  the  caesura  must  never  be  neglected,  and  falls  after  the  fourth 
or  the  third  arwis  (this  rule,  howeyer,  is  by  no  means  universally 


observed);  (4)  hiatus  Ib  often  permitted  ;  (5)  the  arsis  may  be  solved,  aai 
the  theaU  replaoed  by  pyrrhios  or  Icng  syllablBa' 
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ft  Oreek  baeds  pievailed  almost  universally.  The  true  theory  ol 
early  Latin  scansion  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  laboun 
of  Bitschl  in  regard  to  Plautus.  This  great  scholar  shows  that^ 
whereas  after  lEknius  dassic  poetry  was  based  on  quantity  alone, 
[  ^ore  him  accent  had  at  least  as  important  a  place ;  and,  indeed, 
t\  ftt  in  the  determination  of  quantity,  the  main  results  in  many 
fl&ses  were  produced  by  the  influence  of  accent 

Accent  (Gr.  vpocrt^ia)  implied  that  the  pronunciation  of  the 
accented  syllable  was  on  a  higher  or  lower  note  than  the  rest  of 
the  word.  It  was  therefore  a  musical,  not  a  quantitative  symboL 
The  rules  for  its  position  are  briefly  as  follows.  No  words  but 
monosyllables  or  contracted  forms  have  the  accent  on  the  last; 
dissyllables  are  therefore  always  accented  on  the  first,  and  poly- 
syllables on  the  first  or  second,  according  as  the  penultimate  is 
short  or  long,  LtiduSf  cecidL  At  the  same  time,  old  Latin  was 
burdened  with  a  vast  number  of  suffixes  with  a  long  final  voweL 
The  result  of  the  non-accentuation  of  the  last  syllable  was  a  con- 
tinual tendency  to  slur  over  and  so  shorten  these  suffixes.  And 
this  tendency  was  carried  in  later  times  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  quantity  of  all  final  vowels  after  a  short  syllable  beariog 
the  accent  indifferent  There  were  therefore  two  opposing  con- 
siderations which  met  the  poet  in  his  capacity  of  versifier.  There 
was  the  desire  to  retain  the  accent  of  every-day  life,  and  so  make 
his  language  easy  and  natural,  and  the  desire  to  conform  to  the 
true  quantity,  and  so  make  it  strictiy  correct  In  the  early  poets 
tius  struggle  of  opposing  principles  is  clearly  seen.  Many 
apparent  anomalies  in  versification  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
accent  over-riding  quantity,  and  many  again  to  the  preservation  of 
the  original  quantity  in  spite  of  the  accent  Ennius  harmonised 
with  great  skill  the  claims  of  both,  doing  little  more  violence  to 
the  natural  accent  in  his  elaborate  system  of  quantity  than  was  done 
by  the  Satumian  and  comic  poets  with  their  fluctuating  usage.^ 

To  apply  these  results  to  the  Satumian  verses  extant,  let  lu 
Mlect  a  few  examples : 

''Giudy6d  pAtr6  prognitos  |  f<Srtis  yfr  sapiSuBqae." 

poire  or  paired  retains  its  length  by  position,  ue.  its  metrical 
%ccent,  against  the  natural  accent  pdtre.  In  the  case  of  syllables 
on  which  the  ictus  does  not  fall  the  quantity  and  accent  are 
indiflerent  They  are  always  counted  as  short,  two  syllables  may 
^  ^nd  instead  of  one^ 

per  liquidiim  mire  saddntes  |  ditetm  rixinat 

^  The  reader  will  find  this  qneetion  discaased  in  Wagner'a  AuhUoHm 
wbere  referenoea  are  given  to  the  onginal  Gennan  anthoritiea. 
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or  the  unaccented  syllable  may  be  altoget>'''T  omitted,  as  in  the 
second  half  of  the  li] 


In  a  line  of  Naeyini 


**  RuncdB  atqn^  Porpdreiu  |  tOH  tdma.** 

we  havB  In  Purpdreua  an  instance  of  accent  dominating  orer 
quantity.  Bui  the  fiist  two  words,  in  which  the  idus  is  at 
vanance  with  both  accent  and  quantity,  show  the  loose  character 
tf  the  metre.  An  interesting  table  is  given  by  Corssen  proving 
Ihat  the  varianca  between  natural  and  metrical  accent  is  greater 
in  the  Satumian  yeises  than  in  any  others,  and  in  Plautas  than 
in  subsequent  poets,  and  in  iambics  than  in  trochaic&^  We 
should  infer  from  these  facts  (1)  that  the  trochaic  metre  was  the 
one  most  naturally  suited  to  the  Latin  language;  (2)  that  the 
progress  in  uniting  quantity  and  accent,  which  went  on  in  spite  of 
the  great  inferiority  of  the  poets,  proves  that  the  early  poets  did 
not  understand  the  conditions  of  the  problem  which  they  had  set 
before  them.  To  follow  out  this  subject  into  detail  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  The  main  point  that  concerns  our  present  purpose 
IB,  that  the  great  want  of  skill  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Satumian  verse'  shows  the  Bomans  to  have  been  mere  novices  in 
the  art  of  poetical  composition. 

The  Bomans,  as  a  people,  possessed  a  peculiar  talent  for  public 
speaking.     Their  active  interest  in  political  life,  their  youthful 

^  Dactvlio  poetiy  Ib  not  here  induded,  as  its  prosress  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. In  this  metre  we  observe :  (1)  That  when  a  aactyl  or  spondee  ends 
a  word,  the  nataral  and  metrical  accents  coincide ;  e,g, — imtUa,  t^uU  miU, 
prcrimpuaU,  Hence  the  fondness  for  sach  easy  and  nataral  endings  as 
elawMaUwr  J4minandcU,  common  in  all  writers  down  to  Manilins.  (2)  That 
the  csBsoia  is  o]^po6ed  to  the  accent,  e,g. — drma  virii$nque  edn6  \  Troia9\ 
fui.  These  anti-accentual  rhythms  are  continually  found  in  Virgil,  Ovid, 
fcc  from  a  fondness  for  oesura,  where  the  older  writers  have  qui  Troiae,  and 
the  like.  (8)  That  it  wonld  be  possible  to  avoid  any  collision  between  ictus 
and  accent,  e.g.—seUieet  dmntbtis  ist  labor  impendinatu  et  dmrus :  imoeterdacU 
et  aigro  f»  corde  $ene$eU,  kc.  But  the  rarity  of  such  lines  after  Lncretins 
shows  that  they  do  not  conform  to  the  genius  of  the  language.  The  corres- 
pondence thns  lost  b^  improved  cesura  is  partially  re-established  by  more 
carefhl  elision.  Elision  is  nsed  by  Virgil  to  make  the  verse  run  smoothly 
without  violating  the  natural  pronunciation  of  the  words  ;  e.g. — m47utrum 
horrindum  imf&nM  ;  but  this  is  only  in  the  Aeneid.  Such  simple  means  <tf 
gaining  this  end  as  the  Lucretian  sivt  volikpUu  id,  immoridli  tdrU,  are  alto- 
gether avoided  by  him.  On  the  whole,  however,  among  the  Dactylic  poets, 
from  Ennius  to  Juvenal,  the  balance  between  natural  and  metrical  accent 
nmained  unchanged. 

'  Meet  of  the  verses  extant  in  this  metre  will  be  found  in  Wordswottk*! 
t^ragmmUt  amd  Speemms  i^  Early  LcUin, 

O 
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tnuning  and  the  necessity  of  managing  their  own  affairB  at 
age  whicli  in  most  coimtries  would  be  wholly  engrossed  with 
boyish  sports,  all  combined  to  make  readiness  of  speech  an  almost 
imiversal  acquirement  The  weighty  earnestness  {gravitas)  peculiar 
to  the  national  character  was  nowhere  more  conspicuously  dis- 
played than  in  the  impassioned  and  yet  strictly  practical  diacussiona 
of  the  senate.  Taught  as  boys  to  follow  at  their  father's  side, 
whether  in  the  forum,  at  the  law  courts,  in  the  senate  at  a  great 
debate,  or  at  home  among  his  agricultural  duties,  they  gained  at 
an  early  age  an  insight  into  pubUc  business  and  a  patient  aptitude 
for  work,  combined  with  a  power  of  manly  and  natural  eloquence, 
which  nothing  but  such  daQy  familiarity  could  have  bestowed 
In  the  earlier  centuries  of  Bome  the  power  of  speaking  was 
acquired  solely  by  practice.  Eloquence  was  not  reduced  to  the 
rules  of  an  art^  &r  less  studied  through  manuals  of  rhetoric. 
The  celebrated  speech  of  Appius  Claudius  when,  blind,  aged,  and 
infirm,  he  was  borne  in  a  litter  to  the  senate-house^  and  by  his 
burning  words  shamed  the  wavering  fatheis  into  an  attitude 
worthy  of  their  country,  was  the  greatest  memorial  of  this  un- 
studied native  eloquence.  When  Greek  letters  were  introduced, 
oratoiy,  like  everyfiiing  else,  was  profoundly  influenced  by  them ; 
and  flJthough  it  never,  during  tiie  republican  period,  lost  its 
national  character,  yet  too  much  of  mere  display  was  undoubtedly 
mixed  up  with  it^  and  the  severe  self-restraint  of  the  native 
school  disappeared,  or  was  caricatured  by  antiquarian  imitators. 
The  great  nurse  of  Boman  eloquence  was  Freedom ;  when  that 
was  lost^  eloquence  sank,  and  while  that  existed,  the  mere  lack 
of  technical  dexterity  cannot  have  greatly  abated  from  the  real 
power  of  the  speakers. 

The  subject  which  the  Eomans  wrought  out  for  themselves 
with  the  least  assistance  from  Greek  thought,  was  Jurisprudence. 
In  this  they  surpassed  not  only  the  Greeks,  but  all  nations 
ancient  and  modem.  From  the  early  formulae,  mostly  of  a  religious 
character,  which  existed  in  the  regal  period,  until  tiie  publication 
of  the  Decemviral  code,  conservatism  and  progress  went  hand  in 
hand.^  After  that  epoch  elementary  legal  knowledge  began  to 
be  diffused,  though  the  interpretation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians.  But  the  limitation  of 
the  judicial  power  by  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  code,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  magistrate  to  decide  according  to  the  written 
fetter,  naturally  encouraged  a  keen  study  of  ti^e  souroes  which 


*  A  good  6M*y  on  this  subject  is  to  bo  found  in  Wardswortli's  M^ra/gmmk 
p.  58a  tqq. 
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bk  btar  tunes  expanded  into  the  splendid  deyelopments  ol 
Boman  l^gal  science.  The  fiist  institution  of  the  table  of 
legis  aetumes^  attributed  to  Appius  Claudius  ^04  B.a)i  must  be 
consideied  as  the  commencement  of  judicial  Knowledge  piopeiL 
The  reaponsa  prttdenHum^  at  the  giving  of  which  younger  men 
were  present  as  Hsteneis,  must  have  contributed  to  form  a  legal 
habit  of  thought  among  the  citizens,  and  prepared  a  TBst  mass 
of  material  for  the  labours  of  the  philosophic  judsts  of  a  later 
aga 

But  inasmuch  as  neither  speeches  nor  legal  dedsioDS  were  gene- 
rally committed  to  writing,  except  in  the  bare  form  of  registers, 
we  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  growth  of  regular  prose  com- 
position. The  rule  that  prose  is  posterior  to  poetry  holds  good  in 
Home,  in  spite  of  the  essentially  prosaic  character  of  the  peopla 
It  has  been  already  said  that  religious,  legal,  and  other  formula  were 
arranged  in  rhythmical  fashion,  so  as  be  known  by  the  name  of 
carmincL  And  conformably  to  this  we  see  that  the  earliest  com- 
posers of  history,  who  are  in  point  of  time  the  first  prose  writers 
of  Eome,  did  not  write  in  Latin  at  all,  but  in  Greek.  The  history 
of  Latin  prose  begins  with  Cato.  He  gave  it  that  peculiar 
colouring  which  it  never  afterwards  entirely  lost  Having  now 
completed  our  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  moxQ 
detailed  account  of  the  earliest  wiiten  whoee  names  or  wodcr 
have  xnae  down  to  u 
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Nabvius  (240-204  aa). 

It  is  not  easy  for  tw  to  realise  the  effect  produced  on  the  Bonuu 
by  their  first  acquaintance  with  Greek  civilisation.    The  debt 
incunod  by  Engluh  theology,  philosophy,  and  music,  to  Germany, 
offers  but  a  faint  paralleL     If  we  add  to  this  our  obligations 
to  Italy  for  painting  and    sculpture,   to   France   for   mathe- 
matical science,  popular  comedy,  and  the  culture  of  the  salon^ 
to  the  Jews  for  finance,  and  to  other  nations  for  those  town 
amusements  which  we  are  so  slow  to  invent  for  ouiselves,  we 
shall  still  not  have  exhausted  or  even  adequately  illustrated  the 
multifarious  influences  shed  on  every  department  of   Eoman 
life  by  the  newly  transplanted  geiiius  of  Hellas.    It  was  not  that 
she  merely  lent  an  impulse  or  gave  a  direction  to  elements  already 
existing*    She  did  this;  but  she  did  far  mora     "^"  ^-^-^ii 
intir  If^  M  ^*T  fr"^1ifuJ  «»«tacst  a  literatiiTft  in  niyaa  atmi  vflraa 
wUon  iLouiisbedfrnr  Cannes.      She    completely  undermined 
the  general  l>elief  in  the  state  reUgion,  substituting  for  it  the 
fair  fiy^4:i/^Tia  n|  |j|^  ({j^psr  fanftv.  or  when  shc  did  not  substitute^ 
blencSug  the  wo  faiths  together  with  sympathetic  skill;   she 
entwined  herself  round  the  earliest  legends  of  Italy,  and  so 
moulded  the  historical  aspirations  of  Home  that  the  great  patrician 
came  to  pride  himself  on  his  own  ancestral  connection  with  Greece, 
and  the  descent  of  his  founder  from  the  race  whom  Greece  had 
conquered.    Her  philosophers  ruled  the  speculations,  as  her  artists 
determined  the  sesthetics,  of  all  Boman  auLateurs.    Her  physicians 
held  for  centuries  the  exclusive  practice  of  sdentiiic  medicine ; 
while  in  musie^  aingiTig,  dancing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lighter  or 
less  reputable  arts  of  ingratiation,  her  professors  had  no  rivals, 
fbe  r'^H^ft^^  ^  edncation.  after  the  break  up  of  the  ancient 
iiygtem^^^STmainlv  61  Ure^  hands ;   while  her  literature  and 
language  yrm  sft  t^^*^<^^  ^  ^^^  ftdnftiLtod  Boman  that  in  hii 
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momeiita  of  intenmst  feoliiig  it  was  geneiAlly  in  some  Gieek 

tpophthegnx  that  he  ezpiessed  the  paadoii  which  moved  him.^ 
It  would^  therefore,  he  scaioely  too  much  to  assert  tha^  in 

every  field  of  thought  (except  that  of  law,  where  Borne  lemamed 

strictly  natiomJ)  the   ^_^^^_ 

of  the  Qreelir  l^ere  are,  of  ooune,  mdividual  exoep- 
fioDs.  Men  like  Cato^^anq,  and  in  a  later  age  perhaps  Jnyentd, 
could  understand  and  digest  Greek  culture  wiUiout  thereby  losing 
their  peculiarly  Boman  «niys  of  thought;  but  these  patriots  in 
literatoe,  while  rewarded  with  the  highest  praise^  did  not  exert  a 
proportionate  influence  on  the  development  of  the  national  mind. 
They  remained  like  comets  moving  in  eccentric  orbs  outride  the 
regular  and  observed  motion  of  the  celestial  system. 

The  strongly  felt  desire  to  know  something  about  Oieek  litera- 
tore  must  have  produced  within  a  few  years  a  pioneer  bold  enou^ 
to  make  the  attempt^  if  the  accident  of  a  schoolmaster  needing 
text-books  in  the  vernacular  for  his  scholars  'had  not  brought  it 
about  The  man  who  thus  first  clothed  Greek  poetry  in  a  Latin 
dress,  and  who  was  always  gratefully  remembered  by  the  Bomans 
in  spite  of  his  sorry  performance  of  thejbask,  was  Lrviua  Aj- 
PBOgiouB  (285-2041^0.),  a  Greek  from  Taientum,  brought  to  Borne 
275  B.a,  and  made  the  ^^m  probably  o/  M.  livius  SaHnatoiiil'^*^* 
Having  received  his  freedom,  he  set  up  a  school,  and  for  the  benefit  V^  ^ 
of  his  pupils  translated  the  Odyssey  mto  Satuniian  verse.  A  few  jff^ , 
feigments  of  this  version  survive,  but  they  are  of  no  merit  either  ^^^ 
from  a  poetical  or  a  scholastic  point  of  view,  being  at  once  bald 
and  incorred'  Cicero*  speaks  slightingly  of  his  poems^  as  also 
does  Horace,^  from  boyish  experience  of  their  contents.  It  is 
curious  that  productions  so  immature  should  have  kept  their 
position  as  text-books  for  near  two  centuries ;  the  fact  shows  how 
eoDservative  the  Bomans  were  in  such  matters. 

Livius  also  translated  t^^gedies  from  the  Greek.  We  have  the 
names  of  the  AehHUaj  Aegisthua,  Ajax^  Andromeda^  Danae^  Equtm 
Trqjattus,  TereiUy  Hermioney  Ino.  In  this  sphere  also  he  seems 
to  have  written  from  a  commendable  motive,  to  supply  the  popular 
wimt  ef  a  legitimate  draina.  His ' firsl^lay^buSepresented  in 
240  B.a  He  hinlBelf  followed  the  custom,  universal  in  the  early 
period,*^  of  acting  in  his  own  dramaa     Li  them  he  reproduced 

'  Sdpio  quoted  Homer  when  he  saw  the  flunes  of  Garthaj^  rising.  He  la 
described  as  having  been  profoondly  moved.  And  according  to  one  report 
GMsai's  la«t  words^  when  ne  saw  Bmtus  among  his  asssHsins,  were  cal  #A 


trt 


'  Tne  reader  wU  find  them  all  in  Wordsworth. 

*  Brat,  xviii  71,  turn  digna  mini  quae  iUrum  legamtur. 

«Ep.ii.l,  69.  ^liv.  TiLi. 
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Bome  of  tlie  Bhnpler  Greek  metres,  especially  the  trochaic ;  and 
Terentianus  Maurus^  gives  from  the  Ino  roecimens  of  a  cuiious  ez* 
periment  in  metre,  viz.  the  substitution  of  an  iambus  for  a  spondee 
in  the  last  foot  of  a  hexameter.  As  memorials  of  the  old  language 
these  fragments  present  some  interest;  words  like  perbitere 
{'^perire)^  anciddbant  (=  hauriebant)^\efrendem  (  =  in/antem)f 
duumtu  (»duni08tM)j  disappeared  long  before  the  dassicsJ  period. 

His  plodding  industry  and  laudable  aims  obtained  him  the 
respect  of  the  people.  He  was  not  onljyelected  by  the  Pontifices 
to  write  the  poemLmLthe  ^ctory  of  S^  (207  ro.),'  but  was  1^ 
means  of  acquiring  for  the  class  of  poets  a  recognised  position  in 
the  body  corporate  of  the  state.  His  name  was  handed  down  to 
later  times  as  the  first  awakener  of  literary  jifiiort  at  Epme,  but  ho 
hardly  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  body  of  Eoman  authors. 
The  impulse  which  he  had  communicated  rapidly  bore  fruit 
!|^ramatic  literature  was  proved  to  be  popular,  and  a  poet  soon 
arose  who  was  fuBy  capable  of  fixing  its  character  in  the  lines 
which  its  after  successful  cultivation  nuunly  pursued  On.  NikBVius^ 
(2691-204  B.a)  a^Campanian  of  J^tmextcadian  and  probably  not  a 
Roman  citizen,  had  in  his  early  manhood  fought  in  &e  first  Punio 
war.^  At'its  conclusion  he  came  to  Bome  and  applied  himself  to 
literary  work.  He  seems  to  have  brought  out  his  first  play  as 
early  as  235  b.o.  His  work  mainly  consisted  of  kao^tion&froxa 
the.  Greekj  he  essayed  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  ^  genios 
inclined  him  to  profer  the  latter.  Many  of  his  comedies  have 
Latin  name^  DoluSj  Figutus^  Nautae^  &o.  These,  however,  wero 
not  togatoB  but  palliaiae^^  treated  after  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  Flautus,  with  Greek  costumes  and  surroundings.  His 
original  contribution  to  the  stage  was  the  FraetextOy  or  national 
historical  drama,  which  thenceforth  established  itself  as  a  legiti- 
mate, though  rarely  practised,  branch  of  dramatic  art  We  have 
the  names  of  two  Praetextas  by  him,  Qlasttdium  and  Romvlus 
or  Alimonium  Bomtdi  et  JRemi, 

The  style  of  his  plays  can  only  be  roughly  inferred  ixom  the 
few  passages  which  time  has  spared  us.  That  it  was  masculine 
and  vigo.rous  is  clear;  we  should  expect  also  to  find  from  the 
remarks  of  Horace  as  well  as  from  his  great  antiquity,  considerable 

1 19,  86.    The  lines  are— 

**  Et  lam  parpnreo  saru  lndiid«  cothimo^ 
AIUqs  et  rerooet  yolacres  In  pectore  dnui: 
Premaqne  lam  gravida  crepitent  tibi  terga  pliantmi 
Derige  odortteqnoa  ad  certa  cnbiUa  ctnea.** 

Ill  their  present  fonn  these  venes  are  obyiously  a  centoiy  and  a  half  at  leaii 
later  than  Livins. 
>  Uvy.  xxvii.  87.  •  OelL  xviL  21,  45.  «  See  |M«e  46 
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rgughneaa  But  on  lefening  to  the  fragments  we  do  not  observe 
iSST  DTthe  contrary,  the  styla  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy  ia 
gnmple,  natmaly  and  in  gpod  tagtsL  It  is  certainly  less  laboured 
than  tiiat  of  Ennius,  and  though  it  lacks  the  racy  flavour  of 
Plautus,  shows  no  inferiority  to  lus  in  command  of  the  resources  oi 
the  language.^  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  justify  the  people 
In  their  admiration  for  him  as  a  genuine  exponent  of  the  strong 
native  humour  of  his  day,  which  the  refined  poets  of  a  later  age 
eould  not  appreciata 

Naevius  did  not  only  occupy  himself  with  writing  plays.  He 
took  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and  brought  himself  into  trouble 
by  the  freedom  with  which  he  lampooned  some  of  the  leading 
f^tmilies.  The  Metelli  especially,  were  assailed  by  him,  and  it 
was  probably  through  their  resentment  that  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  solaced  himself  by  composing  two  comedies.*  Plautu% 
who  was  more  cautious,  and  is  by  some  thought  to  have  had  for 
Kaevius  some  of  the  jeabusy  of  a  rival  craftsman,  alludes  to  this 
imprisonment : — ^ 

**  Nam  00  colamnatnm  poetae  ease  indaudivi  barbarc^ 
Quoi  bini  cnstodes  semper  totis  hoiis  accabant" 

The  poet^  however,  did  not  learn  wisdom  from  experience.  He 
lampooned  the  great  Scipio  in  some  spirited  verses  still  extant^  and 
doubtless  made  many  others  feel  the  shafts  of  his  ridicul&  But 
the  censorship  of  literary  opinion  was  very  strict  in  Home,  and 
when  he  again  fell  under  it,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  He 
is  said  to  have  retired  to  ^QMca»  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
tnd  died  (cira  204  B.aV.  It  waa  probably  there  that  he  wrote 
the  poem  which  gives  hun  the  chic^  interest  for  us,  and  the  loss 
of  which  by  the  hand  of  time  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Debarred 
from  the  stage,  he  turned  to  his  own  military  experience  for  a 
subject,  and  chose  the  fijslu£unic  j^ar.  _  He  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  dass  of  poetry  knownas  the  ^^  JN'ational  Epic,"  which 
received  its  final  development  in  the  hands  of  Y  irgiL    The  poem 

>  The  reader  may  like  to  see  one  or  two  speoimfloSi    We  give  cue  ftim 

Ingedy  (the  Lycurfftu) : 

**  Vm  qui  regallB  eorporlB  enatodlM 
Agitatli,  ite  Mtotmn  in  frondif erot  loeo% 
Ingenlo  arbmte  uU  nate  rant,  non  olwlta;  ** 

iiidcne  from  eomedy  (the  TarenHUa),  the  description  of  a  ronnfitts  n 

"Qaostpna 
In  choro  Indent  d«tatlm  dat  se  efc  commnnem  fadl| 
Alii  adni^at,  alii  adnlctat,  allnm  axnat,  allnm  toMl 
AUU  manns  est  occupata,  aut  percellit  pedem, 
Aaolnm  alii  dat  spectandnm,  a  labris  allnm  Inrocsl* 
Ala  eiBtafc,  attamen  alii  no  dat  digito  Uteraa.** 

STbeflMolMandXM.  •  MIL  Olor.  911. 
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WB8  written  in  Satnmian  ybibq,  perhaps  from  a  patriotic  motive  ^ 
and  was  not  divided  into  books  until  a  century  after  the  poet's 
death,  when  the  grammarian  Lampadio  arranged  it  in  seven  IkmIoi 
assigningtwo  to  ti^e  mythical  relations  of  Bome  and  Carthage,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  history  of  the  war.  The  narrative  seems  to 
have  been  vivid,  trathfol,  and  free  from  exaggerations  of  langoage 
The  legendary  portion  contained  the  story  of  Aeneas's  visit  to  C^ 
thage^  which  Virgil  adopted,  besides  borrowing  other  single  inci 
denta  What  fragments  remain  are  not  very  interesting  and  dc 
not  enable  ns  to  pronounce  any  judgment  But  Cicero's  epithet 
**luculenie  scripsit"^  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  highly  appre- 
ciated tbe  poet's  powers ;  and  the  popularity  which  be  obtained 
in  his  iife-tune  and  for  centuries  after  his  death,  attests  his  capacity 
of  seizing  the  national  modes  of  thought  He  had  a  high  opinion 
of  himself ;  he  held  himself  to  be  the  champion  of  the  old  Italian 
school  as  opposed  to  the  Graecising  innovators.  His  epitaph  isj 
vttiy  ohaiacteristic  :^ 

**  Mortales  immortales  ri  foret  fas  flere^ 
Flerent  Divae  Camenae  Naeviam  poetam. 
Itaqae  postouamst  Oroino  tiaditiiB  thesanio 
Obhti  sunt  Komae  loqoier  LatinA  lingua." 

1  Brat  19,  75. 

s  If  immortala  might  weep  for  mortals,  the  divine  Camenae  would  iree|, 
for  Kaerins  the  poet ;  thus  it  is  that  now  he  has  been  delivered  into  tbi 
treasare-honae  of  Otcoi^  men  have  ioraottan  it  Eons  hsv  ts  i|peak  fthi 
Utfai 


CHAPTER  Dr. 

womjot  oemDT — ^flautub  to  TXTBFiiiitB  (254-lOS  &a)i 

Before  entering  upon  any  criidcLBin  of  the  comio  authors,  it  irlD 
be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  chaiacteristics  of  the 
Boman  theatra  Theatrical  structures  at  Bome  resembled  on  the 
whole  those  of  Greece,  from  which  they  were  deriyed  at  iirst 
through  the  medium  of  Etruri%^  but  afterwards  directly  from  the 
great  theatres  which  Magna  Graeda  possessed  in  abundancei  Un- 
Hke  the  Greek  theatres,  howeyer,  those  at  Bome  were  of  wood 
not  of  stone^  and  were  mere  temporary  erections,  taken  down  im- 
mediately after  being  used.  On  scaffoldings  of  this  kind  the  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  were  performed  £yen  during  the  last 
period  of  the  Bepublic,  wooden  theatres  were  set  up,  sometimes 
on  a  scale  of  profuse  expenditure  little  consistent  with  their 
duration.'  An  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  permanent  stone 
theatre^  135  B.a,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  Consul  Scipio  Nasica.^ 

The  credit  of  building  the  first  such  edifice  is  due  to  Pompey 
(55  B.a),  who  caused  it  to  haye  accommodation  for  40,000  spee- 
^tora.  Yitruyius  in  his  fifth  book  explains  the  ground-plan  of 
such  buildings.  They  were  almost  always  on  the  same  model, 
differing  in  material  and  size.  On  one  occasion  two  whole  theatres 
of  woody  placed  back  to  back,  were  made  to  turn  on  a  piyot^  and 
so  being  united,  to  form  a  single  amphitheatre.*  in  construction, 
the  Boman  theatre  differed  from  the  Greek  in  reserying  an  arc  not 
exceeding  a  semidide  for  the  spectators.  The  stage  itself  was 
large  and  raised  not  more  than  fiye  feet  But  the  orchestra,  instead 
of  oontaining  the  ehoms^  was  filled  by  senatoxa^  magististes,  and 

^  See  livy.  Til.  2. 

'  The  most  celebrated  wm  that  erected  by  Soanms  in  his  aedileibip  68 
lia,  an  almost  incredible  description  of  which  is  giTen  by  Pliny,  N.  H.  xzzri. 
12.    See  Diet.  Ant.  Thealrum,  whence  this  is  taken. 

*  A  temporary  stone  theatre  was  probably  erected  for  the  Anollinarisita 
Games,  179  b.c.  If  so,  it  was  soon  pulled  down  ;  a  remarkable  instanos 
ti  the  determination  of  tibe  Senate  not  to  enooomge  dramatie  perfomanoea. 

*  Dons  by  Cario,  00  a  a 
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distiiignished  gaests.^  This  made  it  easier  for  the  Bonums  to  di» 
pense  with  a  choias  altogether,  which  we  find,  as  a  rale,  they  did. 
The  rest  of  the  people  sat  or  stood  in  the  great  semiciitsle  behind 
that  which  formed  the  orchestra.  The  order  in  which  they  placed 
themselves  was  not  fixed  by  law  until  the  later  years  of  the 
Republic,  and  again,  with  additional  safegoards,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.^  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  roles  of  pro- 
oedence  were  for  the  most  part  yoluntuily  observed. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  earliest  theatres  there  were  no  tiers 
of  soats  (etmei),  but  merely  a  semicircle  of  sloping  soil,  banked  up 
for  the  occasion  (cavea)  on  which  those  who  hiad  brought  seats  sat 
down,  while  the  rest  stood  or  reclined.  The  stage  itself  is  called 
pidpitum  or  proscaenium,  and  the  decorated  background  scaencu 
Women  and  dhildien  were  allowed  to  be  present  from  the  earliest 
period ;  slaves  were  not^'  though  it  is  probable  that  many  came 
by  the  permission  of  their  masters.  The  position  of  poeta  and 
actors  was  anything  but  leputabla  The  manager  of  the  company 
was  generally  at  best  a  freedman ;  and  the  remuneration  given  by 
the  Aediles,  if  the  piece  was  successful,  was  very  smfdl ;  if  it 
failed,  even  that  was  withheld.  The  behaviour  of  the  audience  was 
certainly  none  of  the  best  Accustomed  at  all  times  to  the  ei\joy- 
mont  of  the  eye  rather  than  the  ear,  the  Eomans'  were  always  impa- 
tient of  mere  dialogue.  Thus  Terence  tells  us  that  contemporary 
poets  resorted  to  various  devices  to  produce  some  novel  spectacle, 
and  he  feels  it  necessary  to  explain  why  he  himself  famishes  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Fair  criticism  could  hardly  be  expected  from  so  motley 
an  assembly ;  hence  Terence  begs  the  people  in  each  case  to  listen 
carefully  to  his  play  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  if  they  disapprove, 
to  hiss  it  off  the  staga^  In  the  times  of  Plautus  and  Ennius  the 
spectators  were  prcbably  more  discriminating;  but  the  steady 
depravation  of  the  spectacles  famished  for  their  amusement  con- 
tributed afterwards  to  brutalise  them  with  fearful  rapidity,  until 
at  the  close  of  the  Republican  period  dramatic  exhibitions  were 
thought  nothing  of  in  comparison  with  a  wild-beast  fight  or  f 
gladiatorial  show. 

At  first,  however,  comedy  was  decidedly  a  favourite  with  the 
people,  and  for  one  tragic  poet  whose  name  has  reached  us  there 
are  at  least  five  comedians.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  culti- 
vated in  this  early  period,  comedy,  which,  according  to  Quintilian' 
was  the  least  successful,  has  been  much  the  most  fortunate.  Foi 
whereas  we  have  to  form  our  opinion  of  Roman  tragedy  chieflj 

^  Primu»  tubseUiorum  ordo.  '  Otho's  Law,  68  B.  a 

*  See  MommBen,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xr.  ^  Bee  pioL  to  Andrifti 

*  Quint  z.  1,  Oomwtdia  maxims  dmidwMmm. 
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from  ttie  teflthnony  of  ancient  authors,  we  can  estimate  the  Talne  of 
Eoman  comedy  from  the  ample  remains  of  its  two  greatest  masteia. 
The  plays  of  Plautus  are  tiie  most  important  for  this  poipofleu 
Independently  of  their  greater  talent,  they  give  a  truer  picture  ol 
Boman  manners,  and  reflect  more  accurately  the  popular  taste  and 
level  of  culture.  It  is  from  them,  therefore^  that  any  general  ie> 
marks  on  Boman  comedy  would  naturally  be  illustrated. 

Comedy,  being  based  on  the  fluctuating  oircumstanoee  of  real 
life,  lends  itself  more  easily  than  tragedy  to  a  change  of  form. 
Hence,  while  tragic  art  after  once  passing  its  prime  slowly  bul 
steadily  declines,  comedy  seems  endued  with  greater  vitality,  and 
when  politics  and  religion  are  closed  to  it,  readily  contents  itself 
with  title  less  ambitious  sphere  of  manners.  Thus,  at  Athene 
Menander  raised  the  new  comedy  to  a  celebrity  little  if  at  all  inferior 
to  the  old ;  While  the  form  of  art  which  he  created  has  retained 
its  place  in  modem  literature  as  perhaps  the  most  enduring  which 
the  drama  has  assumed.  In  Bome  there  was  far  too  little  liberty 
of  speech  for  the  Aristophanic  comedy  to  be  possible.  Outspoken 
attacks  in  pubHc  on  the  leading  statesmen  did  not  accord  with 
the  senatorial  idea  of  government  Hence  such  poets  as  possessed 
a  comic  vein  were  driven  to  the  only  style  which  could  be  culti- 
vated with  impunity,  viz.  that  of  Philemon  and  Menander.  But 
a  difficulty  met  them  at  the  outset  The  broad  allusions  and 
rough  fun  of  Aristophanes  were  much  more  intelligible  to  a  Boman 
public  than  the  reflned  criticism  and  quiet  satire  of  Menander, 
even  supposing  the  poet  able  to  reproduce  these.  The  author  who 
aspired  to  please  the  public  had  this  problem  before  him, — while 
taking  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy  of  Athens  for  his  model,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  coarser  requirements  of  Boman  taste  and  the 
national  rather  than  cosmopolitan  feeling  of  a  Boman  audience, 
without  drawing  down  the  wrath  of  tiie  government  by  iza- 
prudent  political  allusion& 

It  was  the  success  with  which  Plautus  fulfilled  these  conditions 
that  makes  him  pre-eminently  the  comic  poet  of  Bome ;  and  which, 
though  purists  affected  to  depreciate  him,^  excited  the  admiration 
of  such  men  as  Cicero^'  Yairo,  and  Sisenna,  and  secured  the  unin* 
tecrupted  lepxeaeiiiatbn  of  his  plays  until  the  fourth  oentury  of 
theEmpira 

The  life  of  Plautus,  which  extended  from  254  to  184  &a 
presents  little  of  interest    His  name  used  to  be  wzittoa  3C 

>  Hor.  Epi  it  1, 170. 

**  At  TMftrl  pnMKfi  PlAnftlnM  efe  nuBerai  et 
LandaTvrenlM:  nimtmn 
Ve  dleftin  iMM  mlraU." 

3DeOff.L  §9,104 
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AooroSi  but  ib  now,  on  the  authority  of  the  AmbiO(dan  MS. 
changed  to  T.  MAOdUB  PLATrrns.  He  was  by  biith  an  ITmbriaa 
from  Sassina,  of  free  parents,  but  poor.  We  are  told  by  Genius' 
that  be  made  a  small  fortune  by  stage  decorating,  but  lost  it 
by  rash  investment ;  he  was  then  leduced  to  labouring  for  soma 
years  in  a  com  mill,  but  having  employed  his  spare  time  in  writings 
he  established  a  sufficient  reputation  to  be  able  to  devote  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  lus  art  He  did  not^  howevoTi  form  a 
high  conception  of  his  responsibility.  The  drudgery  of  manual 
labour  and  the  hardships  under  which  he  had  b^un  his  literary 
career  were  unfavourable  to  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  an  enthusi- 
astic nature.  So  long  as  the  spectators  applauded  he  was  satisfied 
He  was  a  prolific  writer ;  130  plays  are  atkibuted  to  him^  but  their 
genuineness  was  the  subject  of  discussion  from  a  very  early  period. 
Varro  finally  decided  in  favour  of  only  21,  to  which  he  added  19 
more  as  probably  genuine,  the  rest  he  pronounced  uncertain.  We 
may  join  him  in  regarding  it  as  very  probable  that  the  plays  falsely 
attributed  to  Plautus  were  productions  of  his  own  and  the  next 
generation,  which  for  business  reasons  the  managers  allowed  to  pass 
under  the  title  of  ^*  Plautine."  Or,  perhaps,  Plautus  may  have  given 
a  few  touches  and  the  benefit  of  hu  great  name  to  the  plays  of  his 
less  celebrated  contemporaries,  much  as  the  great  Italian  painters 
used  the  services  of  their  pupils  to  multiply  their  own  works. 

Of  the  20  plays  that  we  possess  (the  entire  Yaironian  list,  ex- 
cept the  VidulariOf  which  was  lost  in  the  Middle  Ages)  all  have  the 
same  general  character,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  AmphUruOk 
This  is  more  of  a  burlesque  than  a  comedy,  and  is  full  of  humour. 
It  is  founded  on  the  well-worn  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  and 
has  been  imitated  by  Molidre  and  Dryden.  Its  source  is  uncertain; 
but  it  is  probably  from  Archippua,  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy  (416 
aa).    Its  form  suggests  rather  a  development  of  the  Satyric  drama. 

The  remaining  plays  are  based  on  real  life ;  the  real  life  that 
is  pourtrayed  by  Menander,  and  by  no  means  yet  established  in 
Rome,  though  soon  to  take  root  there  with  far  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences— the  life  of  imbecile  fathers  made  only  to  be  duped, 
and  spendthrift  sons ;  of  jealous  husbands,  and  dull  wives ;  of 
witty,  cunning,  and  wholly  unscrupulous  slaves ;  of  parasites,  lost 
to  all  self-respect ;  of  traffickers  in  vice  of  both  sexes,  sometimes 
cringing,  sometimes  threatening,  but  almost  always  outwitted  by  a 
dupUcity  superior  to  their  own ;  of  members  of  the  demi-monde^ 
whose  beauty  is  only  equalled  by  their  shameless  venality,  though 
some  of  them  enlist  our  sympathies  by  constancy  in  love,  others  bj 
unmerited  sufferings  (which,  however,  always  end  happily) ;  and 

^  liL  8. 14. 
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fiiudly,  of  an  amy  cf  oooks^  go-betweens,  confidant  and  nondo' 
scripts,  who  will  do  any  thing  for  a  dinner — a  lifei  in  short,  that 
suggests  a  gloomy  idea  of  the  state  into  which  the  once  manly  and 
high-minded  Athenians  had  sank 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  Flantos  did  not  exceed 
his  models  in  licentiousness,  as  he  certainly  fell  below  them  in 
el^ianca  The  drama  has  always  been  found  to  exerdse  a  decided 
influence  on  public  morals;  and  at  Bome,  where  there  was  no 
authoritative  teaching  on  the  subject,  and  no  independent  investi- 
gation of  the  foundations  of  moral  truth,  a  series  of  brilliant  plays, 
in  which  life  was  regarded  as  at  best  a  dull  affair,  rendered  tolerable 
by  coarse  pleasures,  practical  jokes,  and  gossip,  and  then  only  as 
long  as  the  power  of  enjoyment  lasts,  can  have  had  no  good  effect 
on  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  audience.  The  want  of  respect  for 
age,  again,  so  alien  to  old  Boman  feeling,  was  an  element  imported 
from  tiie  Greeks,  to  whom  at  all  times  the  contemplation  of  old  age 
presented  the  gloomiest  associationa  But  it  must  have  struck  at 
the  root  of  all  Boman  traditions  to  represent  the  aged  father  in  any 
but  a  venerable  light ;  and  inimitable  as  Plautus  is  as  a  humourist 
we  cannot  regard  him  as  one  who  either  elevates  his  own  art^  or  in 
any  way  represents  the  nobler  aspect  of  the  Boman  mind. 

The  conventional  refinement  with  which  Menander  invested  his 
characters,  and  which  was  so  happily  reproduced  by  Terence,  was 
not  attempted  by  Plautua  His  excellence  lies  rather  in  the  bold  ' 
and  natural  flow  of  his  dialogue,  fuller,  perhaps,  of  spicy  humour  \] 
and  broad  fan  than  of  wit,  but  of  humour  and  fun  so  lighthearted 
and  spontaneous  that  the  soberest  reader  is  carried  away  by  it  In 
the  construction  of  lus  plots  he  shows  no  great  originality,  though 
often  much  ingenuity.  Sometimes  they  are  adopted  without 
change,  as  that  of  the  Trinumjnus  from  the  ^rfouvp^  of  Philemon ; 
sometimes  they  are  patched  together^  from  two  or  more  Greek 
plays,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  the  Epidiem  and  Captivi ; 
sometimes  they  are  so  slight  as  to  amotmt  to  littie  more  than  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  the  witty  speeches  of  the  dialogue,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, those  of  the  Persa  and  Ourculio. 

The  Menaeehmi  and  Trinutnmus  are  the  best  known  of  his 
plays ;  the  former  would  be  hard  to  parallel  for  effective  humour : 
the  point  on  which  the  plot  turns,  viz.  the  resemblance  between  two 
pairs  of  brothers,  which  causes  one  to  be  miataken  for  the  other, 
and  so  leads  to  many  ludicrous  scenes,  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
Shakespeare  from  the  Comedy  of  Errors.     Of  those  plays  which 

*  This  proceai  ib  called  contamination.  It  was  necessitated  by  the  fond- 
■ees  of  a  boman  audience  for  plenty  of  action,  and  their  indifl  irence  to  nww 
iNiUogueu 
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border  on  the  sentiinental  the  best  is  the  OapHvi,  which  the  poM 
mmself  recomineiLds  to  the  audience  on  the  score  of  its  good  maai 
Lesson,  adding  with  tmth — 

**  Hainsmodi  pancas  poetae  reperinnt  oomoedias 
Ubl  boni  meliores  mmt." 

We  are  told^  that  Plautus  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  his  P«0ti» 
doltiSj  which  was  also  the  work  of  his  old  age.  The  Epidicus  also 
must  have  been  a  favourite  with  him.  There  is  an  allusion  to  it 
in  the  BacchideSy^  which  shows  that  authors  then  were  as  much 
distressed  by  the  incapacity  of  the  actors  as  they  are  now, 

**  Kon  hems  Bed  actor  mihi  oor  odio  saudat. 
Etiam  Epidicmn  (|uam  ego  fabulnm  aeqae  ao  me  ipsom  amo 
Nnllam  aequo  inyitoB  specto,  si  agit  Pellio.'* 

The  prologues  prefixed  to  nearly  all  the  plays  are  interM^ing  from 
their  fidelity  to  the  Greek  custom,  whereas  those  of  Terence  are 
more  personal,  and  so  resemble  the  modem  prologue^  In  the  former 
y  we  see  the  ardi  insinuating  pleasantry  of  Plautus  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  spectators,  a  result  which, 
we  may  be  sure,  he  finds  little  difficulty  in  achieving.  Among 
the  other  plays,  the  Poenulus  possesses  for  the  philologist  this 
special  attraction,  that  it  contains  a  Phoenician  passage,  which, 
though  rather  carelessly  transliterated,  is  the  longest  fragment 
we  possess  of  that  important  Semitic  languaga^  All  the  Plautine 
plays  belong  to  the  Palliatae^  ie.  those  of  which  the  entire 
surroundings  are  Greek,  the  name  being  taken  from  the  Pallium  or 
Greek  cloak  worn  by  the  actors.  There  was,  however,  in  the  Italian 
towns  a  species  of  comedy  founded  on  Greek  models  but  national 
in  dress,  manners,  and  tone,  known  as  OomoecUa  TogatOy  of  which 
Titinius  was  the  greatest  master.  The  AmpTUiruo  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  class ;  if,  as  has  been  suggested  above^  it  be  assigned  to 
the  old  comedy,  it  will  be  a  Palliaia.  H  as  others  think,  it  be 
rather  a  specimen  of  the  Ikapo-rpceff&ui,^  or  Rkinthanica  (so  called 
from  Ehinthon  of  Tarentum),  it  would  form  the  only  existing 
specimen  of  another  class,  called  by  the  Greeks  IraXuv^  Kiafuf&ta, 
Horace  speaks  of  Plautus  as  a  follower  of  Epicharmus,  and  his 
plots  were  frequently  taken  from  mythological  subjects.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  other  plays  of  Plautus,  as  wdl  as  those  of 
C^cilius,  Trabea,  licinius  Imbrex,  Luscius  Lavinius,  Terence  and 
Turpilius,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they  departed 
from  the  regular  treatmait  of  palliataa^ 

^  Cic.  de  Sen.  60.  ■  ii.  2,  85.  •  Poen.  t.  L 

*  Plautos  himself  caUa  it  Tngico-oomoedia. 

*  We  find  in  Donatns  the  term  crepidata,  wMoh  aeems  equivalent  ti 
fudliata,  though  it  probably  waa  extended   to  tragedy,  whidb  poUiaU 
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Flantua  is  a  complete  master  of  the  Latin  langaage  in  iti  moN  V 
eolloquial  fonns.  Whatever  he  wiahea  to  say  he  finds  nc 
difficnlty  in  expressing  without  the  least  shadow  of  obscTuitj. 
His  foil,  flowing  style,  his  inexhaustible  wealth  of  words,  the 
pliancy  which  in  his  skilful  hands  is  given  to  the  comparatively 
rude  instrument  with  which  he  works,  aie  remarkable  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  the  invention  of  new  words,  and  the  fertility 
of  his  combinations,^  he  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare,  and  far 
exceeds  any  other  Latin  authox.  But  perhaps  this  faculty  is  not 
so  much  absent  from  subsequent  writers  as  kept  in  check  by  them. 
They  felt  that  Latin  gained  more  by  terse  arrangement  and  exact 
fitness  in  the  choice  of  existing  terms,  than  by  coining  new  ones 
after  the  Greek  manner.  Plautos  represents  a  tendency,  whicli, 
after  him,  steadily  declines ;  Lucretius  is  more  sparing  of  new 
compounds  than  Enuius,  Yirgil  than  Lucretius,  and  after  Yirgil 
the  age  of  creating  them  had  ceased. 

It  must  strike  every  reader  of  Plautus,  as  worthy  of  note,  that 
he  assumes  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  on  the  part 
of  his  audienca  Not  only  are  many  (chiefly  commercial)  terms 
directly  imported  from  the  Greek,  as  dica^  tarpessita,  logi^ 
9ycophantiay  agoranomiu^  but  a  large  number  of  Greek  adjectives 
and  adverbs  are  used,  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  formed 
part  of  the  general  speech — e.g.  thakuttcusy  euscheme^  dvlice^ 
dapdlis:  Greek  puns  are  introduced,  as^  **opu8  est  Chrysc 
CkrpBolo*'  in  the  Bacekides;  and  in  the  Persa  we  have  the 
following  hybrid  title  of  a  supposed  Persian  grandee,  *'  Vanfloquu 
donu  VirginUvendomdea  Nngipolyloquides  Argentiexterebronidet 
Tedigniloquides  NummorumesepaXponides  Quodjfemdarrijridet  Nuvr 
quamposteareddides  /  " 

Neverthdeas,  Plautus  never  uses  Greek  words  in  the  way  so 
justly  condemned  by  Horace,  viz.  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  thinking 
out  the  proper  Latin  equivalent  He  is  as  free  from  this  bad 
habit  as  Cato  himself:  all  his  Graecisms,  when  not  technical 
terms,  have  some  humourous  point ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  good  example  set  by  him  was  followed  by  all  his  successors 
in  ti^e  comic  drama.  Their  superiority  in  this  respect  may  be 
appreciated  by  comparing  them  with  the  extant  fragments  of 
LuciliusL 

uiparently  was  not  TrabeatOf  a  tenn  mentioned  by  8aet  in  Mb  TreaJtiim 
it  OrammaL  aeems  =  jyrrntoetoto,  at  all  eventB  it  refers  to  a  play  with  national 
ehaiBcters  of  an  exalted  rank. 

'  E.g.  trahax,  perenniflemiB,  contortiplicati,  pardpronmB,  procnaiiter,  and 
1  hundred  othera.  In  Paend.  L  5  ;  IL  4,  22,  we  have  xipuf  rovr^  toi&,  MJ 
ykf,  Kcl  rovTo  9h»  and  other  Greek  modea  of  transition.    Of.Pera.  ii  1,  79 
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£ii  his  metres  he  follows  the  Greek  systems,  but  somowhal 
ioowly.  His  iambics  admit  spondees,  &c.  into  all  places  but  the 
hsi ;  bnt  some  of  his  plays  show  much  more  care  than  others : 
the  Persa  and  Stichua  beong  the  least  accurate,  the  Menaeehmi 
peculiarly  smooth  and  harmonious.  The  Trochaic  tetrameter  and 
the  Gretic  are  also  favourite  rhythms ;  the  former  is  well  suited 
to  the  Latin  language,  its  beat  being  much  more  easily  dis- 
tinguiflhable  in  a  rapid  dialogue  than  that  of  the  lambia  His 
metre  is  regulated  partly  by  quantity,  partly  by  accent;  but  his 
quantities  do  not  vary  as  much  as  has  been  supposed  The 
irregularities  consist  chiefly  of  neglect  of  the  laws  of  position,  of 
finsd  long  vowels,  of  inflexional  endings,  and  of  double  letters, 
which  last^  according  to  some  grammarians,  were  not  used  until 
the  time  of  £nniu&  His  Lyric  metres  are  few,  and  very  im- 
perfectly elaborated.  Those  which  he  prefers  are  the  Orotic  and 
BacchiabC,  though  Dactylic  and  Ghoriambic  systems  are  not  wholly 
unknown.  Hjs  works  form  a  most  valuable  storehouse  of  old 
Latin  words,  idioms,  and  inflexions;  and  now  that  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  have  been  sdentiflcally  studied,  the  true  spelling 
of  these  forms  has  been  re-established,  and  throws  the  greatest 
light  on  many  important  questions  of  philology.^ 

After  Plautus  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  comedy  was 
Statius  Gaboilius  (219-166)  B.a),  a  native  of  Insubria,  brought 
as  a  prisoner  to  Eome,  and  subsequently  (we  know  not  exactly 
when)  manumitted.  He  began  writing  about  200  aa,  when  Plautus 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  He  was,  doubtless,  influenced  (as 
indeed  could  not  but  be  the  case)  by  the  prestige  of  so  great  a  master; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  had  formed  his  own  style,  he  seems  to  have  carried 
out  a  treatment  of  the  originals  much  more  nearly  resembling  that 
of  Terence.  For  while  in  Plautus  some  of  the  oddest  incongruitiei 
arise  from  the  continual  intrusion  of  Eoman  law-terms  and  othei 
everyday  home  associations  into  the  Athenian  agora  or  cUcaHerieSf 
in  Terence  this  eflective  but  very  inartistic  source  of  humour  is 
altogether  discarded,  and  the  comic  result  gained  solely  by  the 
legitimate  methods  of  incident,  character,  and  dialogue.  That 
tliis  stricter  practice  was  inaugurated  by  Gaecilius  is  probable, 
both  from  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  in  spite  of  his  deficiency  in 
purity  of  Latm  style  by  Gicero,^  and  also  from  the  evident 

^  One  needs  but  to  mention  forms  like  danunt,  nUnitirHs,  hibus,  tacreg, 
postulea  diMben,  &c.  and  oonstmctions  like  quioquam  uH,  islane  tactio^ 
quid  tuU  tecum?  Nihil  enim,  and  conntiess  others,  to  nndei-stand  thi 
priinarj  importance  of  Plautns's  works  for  a  historical  stady  of  the  de7eIo|^ 
ment  of  the  I^atin  language. 

>  De  Opt.  Oen.  Or.  1  ;  cf.  Att  vii.  3,  10. 
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Bdmiratioii  felt  for  him  by  Teienoe.  Hie  piologae  to  the  Eecyra 
proves  (what  we  might  have  well  auppoaed)  that  the  earlier  plays 
of  Buch  a  poet  had  a  Bevere  straggle  to  achieve  snooess.^  The 
actor,  Ambivins  Tuipio^  a  tiled  servant  of  the  publici  maintains 
that  his  own  perseyetanoe  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  final 
rictoiy  of  Gaedlins ;  and  he  apologises  for  bringing  forward  a 
play  which  had  once  been  rejected,  by  his  former  success  in 
similar  drcmnstances.  Horace  implies  that  he  maintained  during 
the  Angnstan  age  the  reputation  of  a  dignified  writer.'  Of  the 
thirty-nine  titles  of  his  plays,  by  far  the  larger  number  are  Greek, 
though  a  few  are  Latin,  or  enst  in  both  languages.  Those  of 
Flautus  and  Naevitis,  it  will  be  observed,  are  almost  entirely 
Latin.  This  practice  of  retaining  the  Greek  title,  indicating,  as 
it  probably  does,  a  closer  adherence  to  the  Greek  style,  seems 
afterwards  to  have  become  the  regular  custom.  Li  his  later  years 
Gaedlius  enjoyed  great  reputation,  and  seems  to  have  been  ahnost 
dictator  of  the  Boman  stage,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  stoiy 
given  by  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Terence.  One  evening,  he  tells 
us,  as  Caecilius  was  at  dinner,  the  young  poet  called  on  him,  and 
begged  for  his  opinion  on  the  Andricij  wMdi  he  had  just  composed 
Unknown  to  fame  and  meanly  dressed,  he  was  bidden  to  seat 
himpelf  on  a  bench  and  read  lus  work.  Scarcely  had  he  read  a 
few  verses,  when  Caecilius,  struck  by  the  excellence  of  the  style, 
invited  his  visitor  to  join  him  at  table ;  and  having  listened  to 
the  rest  of  the  play  witii  admiration,  at  once  pronounced  a  verdict 
in  his  favour.  This  anecdote,  whatever  be  its  pretensions  to 
historical  accuracy,  represents,  at  all  events,  the  conception  enter- 
tained of  Caecilius's  -position  and  influence  as  introducer  of 
dramatic  poets  to  the  Boman  public  The  date  of  his  death  if 
unnc^rtain :  he  seems  not  to  have  attained  any  great  age. 

The  judgment  of  Caecilius  on  Tbrbngb  was  ratified  by  the 
peopla  "When  the  Andria  was  first  presented  at  the  M^alesian 
games  (166  B.a)  it  was  evident  that  a  new  epoch  had  arisen  in 
Boman  art  The  contempt  displayed  in  it  for  all  popular  methods 
of  acquiring  applause  is  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  formed 
style  and  mature  view  of  life  apparent  in  the  poet  of  twenty-one 
yeaia 

It  was  received  with  favour,  and  though  occasional  foilurei 
ifterwaidfl  occurred,  chiefly  through  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  poet 

*  **  Jn  els  'jUM  pHiniiin  Caecfll  didid  noTM 
FtMrtim  nun  euiun  ezactna,  {Mufm  rlx  tfkdL 

rtorfeciiitipeGtarentiir:  mU  nnt  eofBttae 

Plifjtut  mnt  **  ff^  %  M. 

*  Hot.  Sp.  fi  1,  59-     Vtneere  Caecilius  gravitate. 
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the  dramatic  career  of  Terence  may,  neyariheless,  be  pronoimoed  ai* 
brilliantly  successful  as  it  was  shorUived.   His  fame  iucreased  with 
each  succeeding  play,  till  at  the  time  of  his  early  death,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and,  in  spite  of  petty  riyal- 
lies,  enjoying  a  reputation  almost  equal  to  that  of  Plautus  himself. 
The  elegance  and  purity  of  his  diction  is  the  more  remarkable 
18  he  was  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  and  therefore  spoke  an  idiom 
as  diverse  as  can  be  conceived  from  the  Latin  in  syntax,  arrange- 
ment^ and  expression.     He  came  at>  a  boy  to  Home,  where  he  lived 
is  the  slave  of  the  senator  Terentius  Lucanus,  by  whom  he  was 
9irell  educated  and  soon  given  his  freedom.     The  best  known  fact 
about  ^^'tti  is  his  intimate  friendship  with  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  Laelius,  and  Furius,  who  were  reported  to  have  helped 
hiTn  in  the  composition  of  his  plays,     lliis  rumour  the  poet 
touches  on  with  great  skill,  neither  admitting  nor  denying  its 
truth,  but  handling  it  in  such  a  way  as  reflected  no  discredit  on 
himself  and  could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  great  men  who 
were  lus  patrons.^    We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  the  belief 
strengthened  with  time.     To  us  it  appears  most  improbable  that 
anything  important  was  contributed  by  these  eminent  men.    They 
night  have  given  hints,  and  perhaps  suggested  occasional  expres- 
sions, but  the  temptation  to  bring  their  names  forwatd  seems 
si^ciently  to  account  for  the  lines  in  question,  since  the  poet 
gained  rather  than  lost  by  so  doing.      It  has,  however,  been 
supposed  that  Scipio  and  his  friends,  desiring  to  elevate  the 
popular  taste,  really  employed  Terence  to  effect  this  for  them, 
their  own  position  as  statesmen  preventing  their  coming  forward 
in  person  as  labourers  in  literature ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Terence 
has  a  very  different  object  before  him  from  that  of  Plautus.     The 
latter  cares  only  to  please ;  the  former  is  not  satisfied  unless  he 
Instructs.     And  he  is  conscious  that  this  endeavour  gains  him 
^  undeserved  obloquy.    All  Ms  prologues  speak  of  bitter  opposi- 
tion, misrepresentation,  and  dislike ;  but  he  refuses  to  lower  hii 
high  conception  of  his  art     The  people  must  hear  his  plays  with 
attention,  throw  away  their  prejudices,  and  pronounce  impartially 
on  his  merits.^    He  has  such  confidence  in  his  own  view  that  he 
does  not  doubt  of  the  iasu&     It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 

*  Adelph.  proL: 

•*  Nam  qvod  Istt  dlcont  matoroU,  homlBM  noblka 
Hone  adinUre.  aaaldneqne  nna  aerllMTe; 
Qood  lUi  maleoiolnm  tebemeiiB  ezlatlmaiil, 
Sam  Uodem  hie  dnclt  maxlroam:  OBm  IDIa  plaei^ 
Qui  TobiB  nnireraia  et  popolo  placeatt 
Qaoram  opera  in  beUo,  in  otio,  in  negotto 
Sao  qaitqna  tempore  «saa  eat  alne  •aperM^" 

*  flee  wdL  to  Andria. 
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if  his  oontemporaiieB  refuse  to  appreciate  bim,  posterity  will  not 
fail  to  do  sa  This  confidence  was  folly  justified.  Not  only  his 
friends  but  the  public  amply  recognised  his  genius ;  and  if  men 
like  CicerOy  Horace^  and  Caesar,  do  not  giant  him  the  highest 
creative  power,  they  at  least  speak  with  admiration  of  his  culti- 
vated taste.  The  criticism  of  Gioero  is  as  Hwrinn'nAta'ng  aa  it  b 
friendly :  ^ 

**  Ta  qnoqae,  qid  solos  lecto  lennone.  Terenti, 
Conyersum  ezpreasamqne  Latina  voce  Henandnmi 
In  medio  popmi  sedatis  Todbos  effers ; 
Quidquid  come  loquena  atqae  omnia  daleU  dlcens.* 

Caesar,  in  a  better  known  epigram,*  is  somewhat  less  compli- 
mentary, but  calls  him^n  sermonia  ainator  (^'a  well  of  English 
nndefiled'7-  Vano  praises  his  commencement  of  the  Andria 
above  its  original  in  Menander;  and  if  this  indicates  national 
partisanship,  it  is  at  least  a  testimony  to  the  poet's  posthumous 
fame. 

The  modem  character  of  Terence,  as  contrasted  with  Flautos,  is 
less  apparent  in  his  language  than  in  his  sentiments.  His  Latin 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Plautus,  though  he  makes 
immeasurably  fewer  experiments  with  language^  He  never  re- 
sorts to  strange  words,  uncouth  compounds,  puns,  or  Graecisms  foi 
producing  effect;'  his  diction  is  smooth  and  chaste,  and  even  in 
delicate  subjects  are  alluded  to  without  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
prieties ;  indeed  it  is  at  first  surprising  that  with  so  few  appeals 
to  the  humourous  instinct  and  so  littie  witty  dialogue,  Teience'a 
comic  style  should  have  received  from  the  first  such  high  commenda- 
tion. The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  drcnmstances  of  the  time. 
The  higher  spirits  at  Eome  were  beginning  to  comprehend  the  drift 
of  Greek  culture,  its  subtie  mastery  over  the  passions,  its  humani- 
tarian character,  its  subversive  influence  The  protest  against 
traditional  exdusiveness  begun  by  the  great  Scipio,  and  power- 
fully enforced  by  Ennius,  was  continued  in  a  less  heroic  but  not 
less  effective  manner  by  the  younger  Scipio  and  his  friends 
Lucilius  and  Terence.  All  the  plays  of  Terence  are  written  with 
a  purpose;  and  the  purpose  is  the  same  which  animated  the 
political  leaders  of  free  thought  To  base  conduct  upon  reason 
rather  than  tradition,  and  paternal  authority  upon  kindness  rather 
than  fear;^  to  give  up  the  vain  attempt  to  coerce  youth  into  the 
narrow  path  of  age;  to  grapple  with  life  as  a  whole  by  makiog 

»  Snet.  Vifc  Ter. 

*  Ta  qnoqne  ta  in  sommia,  o  dimidiate  Menander,  poneria,  ke. — lb. 
'  Poeaibly  the  following  may  be  exceptions : — ^Andr.  S18 ;  Haat  U8,  8M 
If  ec.  643.    See  Tenffel. 
^  flee  the  first  scene  of  tha  Adelphoe 
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tliB  best  of  each  difficulty  when  it  aiisee;  to  lire  in  comfort  b> 
A  means  of  mutual  conceeaion  and  not  to  plague  ouiselyee  witL 

'  nnneoesaarj  troubles :  such  are  some  of  the  piinciples  indicated  in 
those  plays  of  Menander  which  Teience  so  skilfuDj  adapted^  and 
whose  lessons  he  set  before  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  peopla 
^  The  elucidation  of  these  principles  in  the  action  of  the  play,  and 
the  corresponding  interchange  of  thought  naturally  awakened  in 
the  dialogue  and  expressed  with  studied  moderation,^  form  the 
ehaim  of  the  Terentian  drama.  In  the  bolder  elements  of 
dramatic  excellence  it  must  be  pionouned  deficient    There  is  not 

'  Menander's  many-sided  knowledge  of  the  world,  nor  the  racy 
drollery  of  Plautus,  nor  the  rich  humour  of  Moli^  nor  the 
sparkling  wit  of  Sheridan, — all  is  toned  down  with  a  severe  self- 
restraint,  creditable  to  the  poet's  sense  of  propriety,  but  ii^urious 
to  comic  effect  His  characters  also  lack  variety,  though  powes^ 
fully  conceived.  They  are  easily  classified ;  indeed,  Terence  him- 
self summarises  them  in  his  prologue  to  the  EunuchiUf^  and  as  a 
rule  is  true  to  the  distinctions  there  laid  down.  Another  defect 
is  the  great  similarity  of  names.  There  is  a  Chremes  in  four 
plays  who  stands  for  an  old  man  in  three,  for  a  youth  in  one ; 
while  the  names  SostrcUa^  Sophrona^  BaechiSf  AnHpho^  HegWf 
Phaedfia^  Damts^  and  DromOy  all  occur  in  more  than  one  piece. 
Thus  we  lose  that  close  association  of  a  name  with  a  character, 
which  is  a  most  important  aid  towards  Uvely  and  definite  recol- 
lection. The  characters  become  not  so  much  individuals  as 
impersonations  of  social  or  domestic  relatiohships,  though  drawn, 
it  is  true,  with  a  life-like  touch.  This  defect,  which  is  shared  to  a 
great  extent  by  Plautus,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  imitative  nature 
of  Latin  comedy.  Menander's  characters  were  analysed  and 
classified  by  the  critics,  and  the  translator  felt  bound  to  keep  to 
the  main  outlines  of  his  model  It  is  said  that  Terence  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  delineation  of  Greek  life,  but  that  shortly  before 
his  death  he  started  on  a  voyage  to  Greece,  to  acquaint  himself  at 
firat  hand  with  the  mannera  he  depicted.^  This  we  can  well 
believe,  for  even  among  Boman  poets  Terence  is  conspicuous  for 
his  striking  realism.  His  scenes  are  fictitious,  it  is  true,  and  his 
conversation  is  classical  and  refined,  but  both  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  real  life.  There  is,  at  leasts  nothing  either  ideal  oi 
imaginative  about  them.  The  remark  of  Horace^  that  *'Pom- 
poniua  would  have  to  listen  to  rebukes  like  those  of  Demea  if  his 

^  Mffrpi^s,  the  quality  so  much  admired  by  the  Greek  critics,  in  whieb 
Horace  may  be  compared  with  Terence.     Ct  Aul,  QtU,  vL  (or  rii  )  14,  & 
"  1.  37,  m-  *  Snet  Vit  Ter. 

*  Sat.  1,  4,  53,  rcffiTiiig  to  the  scene  in  the  Aff^lphoe, 
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father  weie  liying ;  that  if  yon  broke  up  the  elegant  rhythmical 
language  you  would  find  only  what  every  angiy  parent  would 
•ay  under  the  same  circumstances,"  k  perfectly  just,  and  coustitutea 
one  of  the  chief  excellences  of  Terence,— one  which  has  made 
him,  like  Horace,  a  f  avonrite  with  experienced  men  of  the  world. 

Terence  as  a  rule  does  not  base  his  play  upon  a  single  Greek 
origina],  but  levies  contributions  from  two  or  more,  and  exercises 
his  talent  in  hannonising  the  different  elements.  This  process  is 
known  as  eantaminaiion  ;  a  word  that  first  occnrs  in  the  prologue 
to  the  Andria,  and  indicates  an  important  and  useful  principle  in 
imitatiye  dramatic  literature.  The  ground  for  this  innovation  is 
given  by  W.  Wagner  as  the  need  felt  by  a  Eoman  audience  for 
a  quick  succession  of  action,  and  their  impatience  of  Ibose  subtle 
diiJogues  which  the  Greeks  had  so  much  admired,  and  which  in 
most  Greek  plays  occupy  a  somewhat  disproportionate  lengtL  The 
dramas  in  which  ^*  contamination  "  is  most  successfully  used  are^ 
the  Eunuchtu,  Ajidria^  and  Adelphoe  ;  the  last-mentioned  being  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  two  models  are  by  different  authors^  riz. 
the  "AScX^  of  Menander  and  the  Swairo&FTcricomv  of  Diphilaa. 
So  far  as  the  metre  and  language  went,  Terence  seems  to  have 
followed  the  Greek  much  more  dosely  than  Plautus,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  his  smaUer  inventive  power.  Quintilian,  in 
oommending  him,  expresses  a  wish  that  he  had  confined  himself 
to  the  trimeter  iambic  rhythm.  To  us  this  criticism  is  somewhat 
obscure.  Did  the  Bomans  require  a  more  forcible  style  when  the 
long  iambic  or  the  trochaic  was  employed)  or  is  it  the  weakness 
oVL  metrical  treatment  liatQnint&JoamplainBof!  Certainly 
the  trochaics  of  Terence  are  less  clearly  marked  in  their  rhythm 
than  those  of  Enniua  or  Plautus. 

Terence  makes  no  allusion  by  name  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  ;^ 
but  a  line  in  the  Andria^  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to 
Caecilins,  and  to  indicate  his  friendly  feeling,  somewhat  as  Virgil 
indicates  his  admiration  for  Ennius  in  the  opening  of  the  third 
Georgia*  And  the  "  vetus  poeta,**  (Luscius  Lavinius)  or  "  quidam 
matewli,"  are  alluded  to  in  all  the  prologues  as  tiying  to  injure  his 
fame.    His  first  play  was  produced  in  the  year  that  Gaecilius  died, 

*  Except  in  the  prolognes  to  the  3un.  end  Heeyra. 

'  805,  "tUquimuB  **  aiwU^  **  quando  tU  volumtta  fwn  Uett,'*    The  line  9t 

CMciliue  is  ''  Vivaa  uipoista  qtumdo  non  quit  rU  «eZiff." 

*Geoi^.  iiLO. 

**  Tentaada  ▼!*  ett  qua  me  <iaoqtte  poMlm 
ToU  ere  Immo  efclorfiM  vfrtim  «eMlar«  per  one.** 

He  nTjuuMfn  his  aapiretioii  after  immortelitj  in  the  aame  terma  that  IGaaiai 
had  employed. 
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166  &a ;  the  Hecyra  next  year ;  the  Hauton  Timorumenos  in  163  \ 
the  Eunuchua  and  Phormio  in  161 ;  the  Adelphoe  in  160 ;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  poet  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  while 
isailing  loond  tiie  coast  of  Greece.  The  maturity  of  mind  shown 
by  80  young  a  man  is  yery  remarkabla  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  belonged  to  a  race  whose  faculties  deyeloped  earlier  than 
among  the  Bomans,  that  he  had  been  a  slave,  and  was  therefore 
familiar  with  more  than  one  aspect  of  life,  and  thathehadeinoyed 
the  society  of  the  greatest  in  Eome,  who  reflected  prof  ouncQy  on 
social  and  political  question&  His  influence,  though  imperfectly 
exercised  in  his  lifetime,  increased  after  his  death,  not  so  much 
through  the  representation  as  the  reading  of  his  play&  His 
language  became  one  of  the  chief  standards  of  classical  liitin,  and 
is  rogwled  by  Mr  Munro  as  standing  on  the  very  highest  level 
— the  same  as  that  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Lucretius.  His  moral 
character  was  assailed  soon  after  his  death  by  Porcius  liciniua, 
but  probably  without  good  grounds.  More  might  be  said  against 
the  morality  of  his  plays4-t£e  morality  of  accommodation,  as  it  is 
called  by  Mommsen.  Tnbre  is  no  strong  grasp  of  the  moral  prin- 
ciple, but  decency  and  propriety  should  be  respected ;  if  an  error 
has  been  committed,  the  best  way  is,  if  possible,  to  find  out  that 
it  was  no  error  after  all,  or  at  least  to  treat  it  as  sucL  Inno  point 
does  ancient  comedy  stand  further  apart  from  modem  ideas  than 
in  its  view  of  married  life ;  the  wife  is  invariably  the  dull  legal 
partner,  love  for  whom  is  hardly  thought  of,  while  the  sentiment 
of  love  (if  indeed  it  be  worthy  of  the  name)  is  reserved  for  the 
Bacchis  and  Thais,  who^  in  the  most  popular  plays  turn  out  to  be 
Attic  citizens,  and  so  are  finally  united  to  the  fortunate  lover. 

But  defective  and  erroneous  as  these  views  are,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  Terence  tries  to  make  vice  attractive  On  the  con- 
truy,  he  distinctly  says  that  it  is  useful  to  know  things  as  they 
really  are  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  choose  the  good  and 
reject  the  eviL^  Moreover,  his  lover  is  never  a  mere  profligate, 
but  proves  the  reality  of  his  affection  for  the  victim  of  his  wrong- 
doing by  his  readiness  and  anxiety  in  all  cases  to  become  her 
husband. 

Terence  has  suggested  many  modem  subjects.  The  EumuAtu 
is  reflected  in  the  Bellamira  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Le  Mitei 
of  Braeys ;  the  Addphi  in  MoliWs  Eeole  des  Maria  and  Baron's 
VEcoU  des  Pirea  ;  and  the  Phormio  in  Moli Ws  Lea  Fourberiei 
de  Seapin, 

We  need  do  no  more  than  just  notice  the  names  of  Liraonn 
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liAYniiuB)^  tha  older  rival  and  detractor  of  Terence ;  Atiliub,  whoM 
style  is  characterised  by  Cicero^  as  extremely  harsh ;  Trabea^  whc, 
like  Atilius,  was  a  contemporary  of  Caedlius,  and  LioiNins  Imbrex, 
irho  belonged  to  the  older  generation ;  Tubpilius,  JuvsNTiuSy  and 
Valerius,^  who  lived  to  a  considerably  later  period.  The  formei 
died  as  late  as  103  aa,  having  thus  quite  outiivedthe  productive- 
ness of  the  legitimate  dramatic  art  He  seems  to  have  been 
livelier  and  more  popular  in  his  diction  than  Terence ;  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  of  bim  remains. 

The  earliest  cultivation  of  the  national  comedy  {togataY  seems 
to  date  from  after  the  death  oLTeience.  Its  first  representative 
IB  TmNiUB,  about  whom  we  know  little  or  nothing,  except  that  he 
based  his  plays  on  the  Attic  comedy,  changing,  however,  the  scene 
and  the  costumes.  The  pieces,  according  to  Mommsen,  were  laid 
in  Southern  Latium,  e.g,  Setia^  Ferentinum,  or  Velitrae,  and  de- 
Uneated  with  pectdiar  freshness  the  life  of  these  busy  little  towna 
The  titles  of  his  comedies  are — Caecua,  FuUones^  Hortensiue^ 
Quinttu,  Varus^  OeminOy  lurufpenta,  PrUiOy  PrivignOy  Psaltria, 
Setina,  TibicinOj  Vditemc^  Ulubrana,  From  these  we  should 
infer  that  his  peculiar  excellence  lay  in  satirizing  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  other  sex.  As  we  have  before  implied,  this  type  of 
comedy  originaUy  arose  in  the  country  towns  and  maintained  a 
certain  antagonism  with  the  Graecized  comedy  of  Bome.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  we  find  it  established  in  the  city,  under  T. 
Qtjintius  Atta  and  L.  Afraniu&  Of  the  former  little  is  known ;  of 
&e  latter  we  know  that  he  was  esteemed  the  chief  poet  of  togatae, 
and  long  retained  his  hold  on  the  public  QuintiUan^  recognises 
his  talent,  but  condemns  the  morality  of  his  play&  Horace  speaks 
of  him  as  wearing  a  gown  which  would  have  fitted  Menander,  but 
this  is  popular  estimation,  not  his  own  judgment  Nevertheless, 
we  may  safely  assert  that  the  comedies  of  Af ranius  and  Titiniu% 
though  often  grossly  indecent,  had  a  thoroughly  rich  vein  of  native 
humour,  which  would  have  made  them  very  valuable  indication 
cxf  the  average  popular  culture  of  their  day. 

*  Or  **  LanaviiiTifl."  Those  who  wiah  to  know  the  inartistic  expedients  to 
which  he  resorted  to  oain  apj^lanse  i^onld  read  the  prologaes  of  Terenoi^ 
which  are  most  yalaable  matenals  for  liteiary  oritioism. 

^  Att  xiv.  20,  8. 

•  Tenffel  108. 

^Sometimes  called  Tabemarta,  Diomediii  p.  488, though  strielly  tpeak 
itM,  tiiis  denoted  a  lower  and  move  prmrindal  type. 
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Jknuka  Telqwdt  (Ennius — Aoanrs,  239-94  meX 

As  th»  Italian  talent  for  impiompta  buffoonery  might  perhapi 
haye  in  time  created  a  gennine  native  comedy,  so  the  power- 
ful and  earnest  rhetoric  in  which  the  deeper  feelings  of  the 
Boman  always  found  expression,  might  have  assumed  the  tragic 
garb  and  woven  itself  into  happy  and  original  alliance  with  the 
dramatic  instinct  But  what  actually  happened  was  different. 
Tragedy,  as  well  as  comedy,  took  its  subjects  from  the  Greek ;  but 
though  comedy  had  the  advantage  of  a  far  greater  popularity,  and 
also  of  a  partially  native  origin,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tragedy  came  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  a  really  national  form  of 
art  In  the  fullest  and  noblest  sense  of  the  word  Rome  had 
indeed  no  national  drama ;  for  a  drama,  to  be  truly  representative^ 
must  be  based  on  the  deepest  chords  of  patriotic  and  even  religious 
feeling.  And  that  golden  age  of  a  people's  history  when  Patriotism 
and  Beligion  are  still  wedded  together,  seeming  but  varying  reflec- 
tions from  the  mirror  of  national  life,  is  the  most  &vourable  of 
all  to  the  birth  of  dramatic  art  In  Greece  this  was  pre-eminently 
the  case.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  ever  present — ^rarely,  indeed, 
suggesting,  as  in  the  Persae  of  Aeschylus,  the  subject  of  the  play, 
but  always  supplying  a  rich  background  of  common  sympathy 
where  poet  and  people  can  feel  and  rejoice  together.  Still  more, 
if  possible,  is  the  religious  spirit  present^  as  the  animating  influ- 
ence which  gives  the  drama  its  interest  and  its  vitality.  The 
great  moral  and  spiritual  questions  which  occupy  the  soul  of  man, 
in  each  play  or  series  of  plays,  try  to  work  out  their  own  solu- 
tion by  the  natural  human  action  of  the  characters,  and  by 
those  reflections  on  the  part  of  the  chorus  to  which  the  action 
naturally  gives  rise.  But  with  the  transplanted  tragedy  of 
the  Bomans  this  could  no  longer  be  the  casa  The  religious 
ideas  which  spoke  straight  to  the  Athenian's  hearty  spoke  only 
to  the  acquired  learning  of  the  Eoman.  The  idea  of  man,  himself 
frae,  struggling  with  a  destiny  which  he  could  not  compreliciK^ 
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or  svert^  ii  f oieign  to  the  Boman  conception  of  Ufa  Aj 
Schlegel  has  observed,  a  truly  Eoman  tragic  diama  would  have 
found  an  altogether  different  baeda  The  binding  force  of  "  Eeligio,'* 
constraining  the  individual  to  surrender  himself  for  the  good  of 
the  Supreme  State^  and  realising  itself  in  acts  of  patriotic  self- 
devotion;  flmch  would  have  been  the  shape  we  should  have 
expected  Boman  tragedy  to  take^  and  if  it  failed  to  do  this, 
we  should  not  expect  it  in  other  respects  to  be  a  great  success. 

The  strong  appreciation  which,  notwithstanding  its  initia] 
defects,  tragedy  did  meet  with  and  retain  for  many  generations^ 
IB  a  striking  testimony  to  the  worth  and  talent  of  the  men  who 
introduced  it  Their  position  as  elevators  of  the  popular  taste 
was  not  the  less  real  because  they  themselves  were  men  of 
provincial  birth,  and  only  partially  poHshed  minds.  Both  in 
the  selection  of  their  models  and  in  the  freedom  of  treating  thom 
they  showed  that  good  sense  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
nation.  As  a  rule,  instead  of  trying  to  familiarise  the  people 
with  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  poets  who  are  essentially  Athenian, 
they  generally  chose  the  freethmking  and  cosmopolitan  Euripides, 
who  was  easily  intelligible,  and  whose  beauties  did  not  seem  so 
entxraly  to  defy  imitation.  What  Euripides  was  to  Oreek  tragedy 
Menander  was  to  comedy.  Both  denationalised  their  respective 
fields  of  poetry;  both  thereby  acquired  a  vast  ascendancy  over 
the  Boman  mind,  ready  as  it  was  to  be  taught,  and  only  awaiting 
a  teacher  whose  views  it  could  understand.  Now  although  liviua 
actually  iutroduced,  and  Kaevius  continued,  the  translation  of 
tragedies  from  the  Qreek,  it  was  Ennius  who  first  rendered  them 
wifii  a  definitely  conceived  purpose.  This  purpose  was — ^to  raise 
the  aesthetic  sense  of  his  countrymen,  to  set  before  them  examples 
of  heroic  virtue^  and,  above  all,  to  enlighten  their  minds  with 
what  he  considered  rational  views  on  subjects  of  morals  and 
and  religion;  though,  after  all,  the  fatal  facility  with  which  the 
sceptical  theories  of  Euripides  were  disseminated  and  embraced 
was  hardly  atoned  for  by  the  gain  to  culture  which  undoubtedlj 
lesulted  from  the  tragedian's  labc/Ors.  Mommsen  says  with 
truth  that  the  stage  is  in  its  essence  anii-Boman,  just  as  culture 
itself  is  anti-Boman;  the  one  because  it  consumes  time  and 
interest  on  things  that  interfere  with  the  serious  business  of  life, 
the  other  because  it  creates  degrees  of  intellectual  position  where 
the  constitution  intended  that  all  should  be  alike.  But  amid  the 
tast  change  that  came  over  the  Boman  habits  of  thought,  which 
men  like  Cato  saw,  resisted,  and  bewailed,  it  mattered  little 
whether  old  traditions  were  violated.  The  stage  at  onoe  became 
a  powerful  engine  of  popular  education ;  and  it  rested  with  th« 
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poet  to  decide  whether  it  shotdd  elevate  or  degrade.  Politico) 
interests,  it  is  true,  were  carefully  guarded  The  police  system, 
with  which  senatorial  narrowness  environed  the  stage  as  it  did 
all  corporations  or  voluntary  societies,  rigidly  repressed  and  made 
penal  anything  like  liberty  of  speech.  But  it  was  none  the  less 
possible  to  inculcate  the  stem  Eoman  virtues  beneath  the  mask  of 
m  Ajaz  or  Ulysses ;  and  Sellar  has  brought  out  with  singular 
clearness  in  his  work  on  the  poets  of  the  Bepublic  the  national 
features  which  are  stamped  on  this  early  tragedy,  making  it  in 
spite  of  its  imperfections  worthy  of  the  great  Eepublic 

The  oratorical  mould  in  which  all  Latin  poetry  except  satire 
and  comedy  is  to  a  great  extent  cast,  is  visible  from  the  beginning 
in  tragedy.  Weighty  sentences  follow  one  another  until  the  moral 
effect  is  reached,  or  the  description  fully  turned.  The  rhythm 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  often  trochaic^  than  iambic,  at 
least  than  trimeter  iambic,  for  the  tetrameter  is  more  frequently 
employed.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at^  since  even  in  comedy, 
where  such  high-flown  cadences  are  out  of  place,  the  people  liked 
to  hear  them,  measuring  excellence  by  stateliness  of  march  rather 
than  propriety  of  diction. 

The  popular  demand  for  grandiloquence  Ennius  (209-169  &a) 
was  well  able  to  satisfy,  for  he  had  a  decided  leaning  to  it  himself, 
and  great  skill  in  attaining  it  Moreover  he  had  a  vivid  power  of 
reproducing  the  original  emotion  of  another.  That  reflected  fer- 
vour which  draws  passion,  not  direct  horn  nature,  but  from  nature 
as  mirrored  in  a  great  work  of  art,  stamps  Ennius  as  a  genuine 
Roman  in  talent,  while  it  removes  him  horn  the  list  of  creative 
poets.  The  chief  sphere  of  his  influence  was  epic  poetry,  but  in 
tragedy  he  founded  a  school  which  only  closed  when  the  drama 
itself  was  silenced  by  the  bloody  massacres  of  the  civil  wars. 
Bom  at  Eudiae  in  OEdabria,  and  so  half  Greek,  half  Oscan,  be 
served  while  a  young  man  in  Sardinia,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  centurion,  and  was  soon  after  brought  to  Some  by  Gata 
There  is  something  striking  in  the  stem  reactionist  thus  intro- 
ducing to  Eome  the  man  who  was  more  instrumental  than  any 
other  in  overthrowing  his  hopes  and  fixing  the  new  culture 
beyond  possibility  of  recaL  When  settied  at  Bome,  Ennius 
gained  a  living  by  teaching  Greek,  and  translating  plays  for  the 
stage.  He  also  wrote  miscellaneous  poems,  and  among  them  a  pane* 
gyric  on  Scipio  which  brought  him  into  favourable  notice.  His 
fame  mist  have  been  established  before  B.a  189,  for  in  thai 
year  Ftdvius  ¥obilior  took  him  into  Aetolia  to  celebrate  his  deeds 

^  (tuadraH  venut.    Gall,  iL  Sii 
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a  proceeding  which  Gato  strongly  but  ineffectually  impagned.  In 
184  Ka,  the  Boman  citizenship  was  conferred  on  him.  He  allodei 
lo  thie  with  piide  in  his  annak — 

^  Kos  Bomiu  Somani  qui  fuTioiiis  tnte  Radini* 

Dnring  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  his  friendship  with 
fieipio  and  FnlTins  must  have  ensured  him  respect  and  sympathy 
as  well  as  freedom  from  distasteful  labour.  But  he  was  never  in 
affluent  circumstances ;  ^  partly  through  his  own  faulty  for  he  was 
a  free  liver,  as  Horace  tells  us^ — 

**  Ennins  ipse  pater  nimqiiam  niii  potna  ad  anna 
Proailiiit  dioenda ; " 

and  he  himself  alludes  to  his  lazy  habits,  saying  that  he  never 
wrote  poetry  unless  confined  to  the  house  by  gout*  He  died  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios,  where  a  marble  statue  of  him  stood  between  those  of  P. 
and  L.  Scipia 

Ennius  is  not  merely  **  the  Father  of  Boman  Poetry ; "  he  held 
also  as  a  man  a  peculiar  and  influential  position,  whic^  we  cannot 
appreciate  without  connecting  him  witii  his  patron  and  friend, 
the  great  Sdpio  Africanus.  Nearly  of  an  age,  united  by  common 
tastes  and  a  common  spiritual  enthusiasm,  these  two  distinguished 
men  wrought  together  for  a  common  object  Their  familiarity 
with  Greek  culture  and  knowledge  of  Greek  religious  ideas 
seem  to  have  filled  both  with  a  high  sense  of  their  position  as 
teachers  of  their  countrymen.  Scipio  drew  around  him  a  circle 
of  aristocratic  liberals.  Ennius  appealed  rather  to  the  people  at 
large.  The  policy  of  the  elder  Scipio  was  continued  by  his 
adopted  son  with  far  less  breadth  of  view,  but  with  more 
refined  taste^  and  more  concentrated  effort  Where  Africanus 
would  have  sought  his  inspiration  from  the  poetry,  Aemilianua 
went  rather  to  the  philosophy,  of  Greece ;  he  was  altogether  of  a 
eolder  temperament  just  as  his  literary  friends  Terence  and 
Ludlius  were  by  nature  less  ardent  than  Enniua  Between  them 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  broader  conception  of  dvihsation 
which  is  expressed  by  the  significant  word  humanitas,  and  whioh 
bad  borne  its  intellectual  fruit  when  the  whole  people  xaiaed  a 
about  of  applause  at  the  line  in  the  HatdontimorutnenoB — 

"  Homo  anm:  hnmani  nihil  a  me  alienam  pnto." 

This  conception,  trite  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  by  no  means  so  when 
it  was  thus  proclaimed :  if  philosophers  had  understood  it  (aTrai 
Ii^poMros  SaSpm^  ouctiiw  jcoi  ifAKov. — Ar,  JEth,  N,  lib.  9),  they 

*  Ok.  de  Sen.  6, 14.        *  Sp,  L  zlz.  7.       *  Nonqoam  poettr  nisi  podager 
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had  never  made  it  a  principle  of  action ;  and  the  teaehen  whi 
had  caused  even  the  uneducated  Eoman  populace  to  lecogniee  iti 
■pecolative  truth  must  be  allowed  to  have  achieved  something 
great.  Some  historians  of  Borne  have  seen  in  this  attitude  a 
dedine  from  old  Homan  exdusiyeness,  almost  a  treasonable  con- 
tpisacj  against  the  Boman  idea  of  the  State.  Hence  they 
have  i^garded  Ennius  with  something  of  that  disfavour  which 
Cato  in  his  patriotic  zeal  evinced  for  him.  The  justification  of 
the  poet's  course,  if  it  is  to  be  sustained  at  all,  must  be  sought  in 
the  necessity  for  an  expansion  of  national  views  to  meet  the  exi- 

roes  of  an  increasing  foreign,  empire.  External  coercion  might 
a  time  suffice  to  keep  divergent  nationalities  together ;  but  the 
only  durable  power  would  be  one  founded  on  sympathy  witb  the 
subject  peoples  on  the  broad  ground  of  a  common  humanity. 
And  for  this  the  poet  and  his  patron  bore  witness  with  a  consia- 
tent  and  solemn,  though  oft^  irreverent,  earnestness.  Ennius 
had  early  in  life  shown  a  tendency  towards  the  mystic  specula- 
tions of  Pythagoreanism :  traces  of  it  are  seen  in  his  assertion 
that  the  soul  of  Homer  had  migrated  into  him  through  a 
peacock,^  and  that  he  had  three  souls  because  he  knew  three 
languages;'  while  the  satirical  notice  of  Horace  seems  to 
imply  that  he^  like  Scipio,  regarded  himself  as  specially  favoured 
of  heaven — 

**  Leyiter  oorare  yidetar 
Qao  promim  oadant  et  somiiia  Pythagore*.*** 

At  the  same  time  he  studied  the  Epicurean  system,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  doctrines  of  Euhemerus,  whose  work  on  the  origin  of 
the  gods  he  translated.  His  denial  of  Divine  Providence  ia  well 
known — * 

**  Ego  demn  geniu  esse  dizi  et  dioam  semper  caeUtnm : 
SmL  eo6  non  curare  opinor  quid  agat  hamanom  ffenua. 
Kam  si  cnrent,  bene  bonis  nt,  nude  malia,  qaoa  nimc  abest' 

Of  these  two  inconsistent  points  of  view,  the  second,  as  we  should 
expect  in  a  nature  so  littie  mystical,  finally  prevailed,  so  that 
Ennius  may  well  be  considered  the  preacher  of  scepticiBm  or  the 
bold  impugner  of  popular  superstition  according  to  the  point  of 
view  which  we  assume.  In  addition  to  these  philosophic  aspirsr 
tions  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  reach  artistic  perfection,  and  to  be 
the  herald  of  a  new  literary  epoch.  Ck)nscious  of  his  success  and 
pioud  of  the  powei  he  wi<«lded  over  the  minds  of  the  people^  hf 

1  QiUnitu  MaecTMUs  vavone  m  Pythofforto  (PeniiisX 

'  Greek,  Oscan,  and  Latin.  *  Bpu  IL  L  M 

*  Fhigment  of  the  T$lafno. 
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aUades  mine  than  once  to  his  perfonnanoes  in  a  8elf-congnit» 
latoiy  strain — 

"  Enni  poeta  salre,  qui  mortalibns 
YerBOB  piopinas  flammeos  mednUitas.^ 

**  HaSi  I  poet  Etitiiha,  who  pledgest  numkiud  in  yeiaea  fieiy  to  ilia 

heart's  coie."     And  with  even  higher  confidence  in  hia  epitaph— 

"  Aspicite,  o  cives,  Benis  Enni  imagini*  formamt 
Hio  Yoetram  panxit  maxima  facta  patrum. 
Kemo  me  lacrimia  deooret  neo  fonera  fletu 
Fazit.     Cor !    yolito  viya'  per  ora  yirom." 

We  ahall  illustrate  the  above  remarks  by  quoting  one  or  two 
passages  from  the  fragments  of  his  tragedies,  which,  it  is  true,  are 
now  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  but  nevertheless  will 
not  be  out  of  place  in  a  manu^  like  the  present^  which  is  intended 
to  lead  the  student  to  study  historically  for  himself  the  progress 
of  the  literature.  The  first  is  a  dialogue  between  Hecuba  and 
Cassandra,  from  the  Alexander,  Cassandra  feels  the  prophetic 
impulse  coming  over  her,  the  symptoms  of  which  her  mother 
notices  with  ahom : 

"Hbo. 
**  8ed  quid  ocnlis  labere  visa  es  derepente  ar  dentibnaf 
Ubi  taa  ilia  paulo  ante  sapiens  Tirginali'  modestia  f 

Cas. 
Ifater  optamamm  midto  mnlier  melior  maliemin, 
Miaea  sam  anperatltioeis  arioIationibiUL 
Kamqne  Apouo  fatis  fiindis  dementem  invitam  ciiett 
Yii^^ee  aeqnales  vereor,  patria  mei  menm  factum  pndel^ 
Optmii  vixi     Mea  mater,  tni  me  miseret,  me  piget: 

Sptomam  proeeniem  Priamo  peperisti  extra  me:  hoc  dolsli 
en  obeaae,  illoa  prodeaee,  me  ODStare,  illoa  obseqnil'* 

She  then  sees  the  vision^ 

•  •••••• 

"  Adest  adest  hx  obvolnta  sangnine  atqne  incendiol 
ICnltoa  annos  latoit:  dyes  ferte  o]^m  et  restingaitel 
lamqne  man  magno  daasia  ata 
Texitnr:  exitinm  examen  rapitt 
Adyenit,  et  fera  yeliyolantibna 
KayibuB  oomplebit  manna  litanu** 

This  is  noble  poetzy.    Another  passage  from  the  Tdamo  b  an 

follows: — 

**  Bed  anpoTBtitiosi  vates  impadenteaqne  arioli, 
Ant  inertea  ant  insani  ant  qnibna  egeataa  imperati 
Qni  aibi  aemitam  non  aapinnt,  alteri  monstrant  yiam, 
Qnibna  divitiaa  pollicentnr,  ab  eia  drachnmam  ipsi  petmil. 
Be  bia  divitiia  aibi  deducant  drachnmam,  reddant  cetera^" 

Hero  lie  shows,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  a  strong  vein 
«f  satire.  The  metre  is  trochaic,  scanned,  like  these  of  Plautua 
and  Terence,  by  accent  as  much  as  by  quantity,  and  noticeable  foi 
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the  careless  way  in  whicli  whole  syllables  are  slunnd  oyer.  In  tb« 
former  fragment  the  fourth  line  must  be  scanned — 

'*  Viigi  I  nte  ae  |  qtiales  |  ydreor  |  pitrls  mSi  |  mSiiin  fao  |  tdm  padet** 

Horace  mentions  the  ponderous  weight  of  his  iambic  lines,  which 
Fere  loaded  with  spondeea  The  anapaestic  measure,  of  which  he 
was  a  master,  has  an  impetuous  swing  that  carries  the  reader  away, 
and,  while  producing  a  different  effect  from  its  Greek  equivalent^ 
in  capacity  is  not  much  inferior  to  it .  Many  of  his  phrases  and 
metrical  terms  are  imitated  in  VirgO,  though  such  imitation  is  much 
more  frequently  drawn  from  his  hexameter  poems.  He  wrote  one 
Praetexta  and  several  comedies,  but  these  latter  were  uncongenial 
to  his  temperament^  and  by  no  means  successful  He  had  little  or 
no  humour.  His  poetical  genius  was  earnest  rather  than  power- 
ful ;  probably  he  had  less  than  either  Naevius  or  Plautus ;  but 
his  higher  cultivation,  his  serious  view  of  his  art,  and  the  con- 
sistent pursuit  of  a  weU-conceived  aim,  placed  him  on  a  dra- 
matic level  nearly  as  high  as  Plautus  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Ciceronian  critics.  His  literary  influence  will  be  more  fully  di» 
cussed  under  his  epic  poems. 

His  sister's  son  PAguvius  (220-132  B.a),  next  claims  our  atten 
tion.  This  celebrated  tragedian,  on  whom  the  complimentary  epithet 
doctus^  was  by  general  consent  bestowed,  was  brought  up  at  Brun 
disium,  where  amid  congenial  influences  he  practised  with  success 
the  art  of  a  painter.  At  what  time  he  came  to  Eome  is  not  known, 
but  he  gained  great  renown  there  by  his  paintings  before 
attaining  the  position  of  chief  tragic  poet  Pliny  tells  us  of  a 
picture  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  in  tiie  Forum  Boarium,  which 
was  considered  as  only  second  to  that  of  Fabius  Pictor.  With 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  he  united  that  genial  breadth  of 
temper  which  among  artists  seems  peculiarly  the  painter's  gift 
Happy  in  his  twofold  career  (for  he  continued  to  paint  as  well 
as  to  wiito),^  free  from  jealousy  as  from  want^  successful  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  man,  he  lived  at  Eome  untH  hiis  eightieth  year, 
the  friend  of  Laelius  and  of  his  younger  rival  Accius,  and 
retired  soon  after  to  his  native  city  where  he  received  the 
visits  of  yoimger  writers^  and  died  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
eight  (132  B.a).  His  long  career  was  not  productive  of  a  large 
number  of  works.  We  know  of  but  twelve  tragedies  and  one 
praetexta  by  him.  The  latter  was  called  PauUua^  and  had  fox 
ito  hero  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia,  but  nc 
fragments  of  it  surviv&     The  great  authority  which  llie  nami 

^  Anfert  PacuyinB  docti  famam  senis. — Hot.  Ep,  ii  1,  66. 
*  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  he  deooiated  his  own  doenee 
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of  Pacayius  posseflsed  was  due  to  the  care  witli  whieh  he  ela 
boiated  his  wntinga     Thirteen  plays  and  a  few  saturas  in  a 
period  of  at  least  thirty  years ^  seems  but  a  small  result;    but 
the  admirable  way  in  which   he  sustained  the  dramatic  situa- 
tions made  every  one  of  them  popular  with  the  nation.     There 
were  two,  however,  that   stood  decidedly  above  the  rest — the 
AiUiopa  and  the  Dulorestes,       Of  the  latter  Cicero  tells  the 
anecdote  that  the  people  rose  as  one  man  to  applaud  the  noble 
passage  in  which  Pylades  and  Orestes  contend  for  the  honour  of 
dyiDg  for  one  another.^    Of  the  former  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms,  though  it  is  possible  that  in  his  admiration  for  the  severe 
and  truly  Eoman  sentiments  it  inculcated,  he  may  have  been 
indulgent  to  its  artistic  defects.     The  few  lines  that  have  come 
down  to  us  resemble  that  ridiculed  by  Persius^  for  its  turgid 
mannerisms.     A  good  instance  of  the  excellences  which  a  Boman 
critic  looked  for  in  tragedy  is  afforded  by  the  praise  Cicero  bestows 
on  the  Niptra^  a  play  imitated  from  Sophoclea     The  passage  is  so 
interesting  that  it  may  well  be  added  here.^    Cicero's  words  are — 
"  The  wise  Greek  (Ulysses)  when  severely  wounded  does  not 
lament  overmuch ;  he  curbs  the  expression  of  his  pain.     '  For- 
ward gently,'  he  says,  '  and  with  quiet  effort,  lest  by  jolting  me 
you  increase  the  pangs  of  my  wound.'    Now,  in  this  Pacuvius 
excels  Sophodes,  who  makes  Ulysses  give  way  to  cries  and  tears. 
And  yet  those  who  are  carrying  him,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
majesty  of  him  they  bear,  do  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  even  this 
moderate  lamentation.     '  We  see  indeed,  Ulysses,  that  you  have 
Buffered  grievous  hurt^  but  methinks  for  one  who  has  passed  his 
life  in  arms,  you  show  too  soft  a  spirit'    The  skilful  poet  knows 
that  habit  is  a  good  teacher  how  to  bear  pain.     And  so  Ulysses, 
though  in  extreme  agony,  still  keeps  command  over  his  worda 
'  Stop  t  hold,  I  say  I  Uie  ulcer  has  got  the  better  of  me.    Strip  off 
my  clothes.     0,  woe  is  me  1  I  am  in  torture.'    Here  he  begins  to 
give  way;  but  in  a  moment  he  stops — 'Cover  me ;  depart,  now 
leave  me  in  peace ;  for  by  handling  me  and  jolting  me  you  increase 
the  cruel  pain.'  Do  you  observe  how  it  is  not  the  cessation  of  bodily 
anguish,  but  the  necessity  of  chastening  the  expression  of  it  that 
keeps  >^i'Tn  sUent  f   And  so,  at  the  close  of  the  play,  while  himseli 
dying,  he  has  so  far  conquered  himself  that  he  can  reprove  others  in 
words  like  these, — 'It  is  meet  to  complain  of  adverse  fortune,  but  not 
lo  bewail  it.    That  is  the  part  of  a  man  j  but  weeping  is  granted 

>  We  infer  that  he  came  to  Rome  not  later  than  169,  as  in  that  year  hr 
buried  Ennios  ;  bat  it  is  Ukely  that  he  arrived  mnch  earlier, 
s  De  Am.  rii. 
•  1   77.     "Antiopa  aenmmii  cor  Inctifleabile  fnlta.**        ^Tnae.  IL  z.  4* 
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lo  the  natnie  of  woman.'    The  softer  fiseliiigs  here  obey  the  othei 
|Mirt  oi  the  mind^  as  a  datiful  soldier  obeys  a  stem  commander." 

We  can  go  with  Cicero  in  admixing  the  manly  spirit  that  breathes 
through  these  lines,  and  feel  that  the  poet  was  justified  in  so  fax 
leaving  the  original  as  without  prejudice  to  the  dramatic  effect  to 
inciilcate  a  higher  moral  lesson. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  his  models  we  may  say,  generally,  that 
Fiacuyius  used  moro  freedom  than  Emiiua  He  was  more  of  an 
adapter  and  less  of  a  translator,  nevertheless  this  dependence  on 
his  own  resources  for  description  appears  to  have  cramped  rather 
than  freed  his  style.  The  early  Latin  writers  seem  to  move  more 
easily  when  rendering  the  familiar  Greek  originals  than  when 
essaying  to  steer  their  own  patL  He  also  committed  the  mistake  of 
generally  imitating  Sophodes,  the  untransplantable  child  of  Athens, 
instead  of  Euripides,  to  whom  he  could  do  better  justice,  as  the  suc- 
eess  of  his  Euiipidean  plays  prove.^  His  style^  though  emphatic,  was 
wanting  in  naturalness.  IQie  author  of  the  treatise  to  Herennius 
contrasts  the  senientiae  of  Eqnius  with  the  periodi  of  Pacuvius;  and 
Lucilius  speaks  of  a  word  '*  oontorto  aliquo  ex  Pacuviano  exordia'* 

Qnintilian*  notices  the  inelegance  of  his  compoimds,  and  makes 
the  just  remark  that  the  old  writers  attempted  to  reproduce  Greek 
analogies  without  sufficient  regard  for  the  capacities  of  their  Ian 
guage ;  thus  while  the  word  irvpravxT''  is  elegant  and  natural,  its 
Latm  equivalent  ineuroieermcua^  borders  on  the  ludicroua'  Some 
of  his  fragments  show  the  same  sceptical  tendencies  that  are  pro- 
minent in  Ennius.  One  of  them  contains  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  different  philosophic  systems,  and  decides  in  favour  of  blind 
chance  {femeritas)  as  the  ruling  power,  on  the  ground  of  sudden 
changes  in  fortune  like  that  of  Orestes,  who  in  one  day  was  meta- 
morphosed from  a  king  into  a  beggar.  Paucuvius  either  improved 
his  later  style,  or  else  confined  its  worst  points  to  his  tragedies,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  classical  and  elegant  than  his  epitaph,  which 
if  couched  in  diction  j  refined  as  that  of  Terence — 

•  AdnlesocnB,  ttmAtgi  properas,  to  hoc  aaxom  tomA 
Ut  aeee  aspiciM,  deiiide  auod  scriptnniBt  legal. 
Hie  sunt  poetM  Paoavi  Marcl  nta 
Om.    Hoo  TolebaiD  n«Bciiu  ne  etset.    Yale. 


1  The  Antiopa  and  DnloreiifeBau  >  Quint  I.  7.  67-70. 

*  We  give  the  reader  an  example  of  this  featare  of  Paoavins's  style.  In  tin 
4miti4)pa^  ijnphion  givea  e  description  of  the  tortoiee  :  "  Quadrupet  tofdi' 
grada  agrtttu  hMmli$  tupera  Capite  brevi  eerviee  anguina  aspedu  true* 
Sviseerata  tnannna  eum  animaU  etmo.'*  To  which  hie  hearerB  reply  ^ "  /te 
yu^uoaa  dieUone  abs  te  datur.  Quod  cowUehtra  §apietu  aegre  cmtuliL  Vm 
kMligimm  niti  H  ap$rt$  dimtrU.'' 


n 
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WlLGn  F^umvins  tetiied  to  BnmdiBiuin  he  left  a  worthy  succe» 
ioi  in  L.  Ainus  or  Aocius  (170-94  b.0.  ),  whom^  as  before  observed, 
he  had  assisted  "with  his  adyice,  showing  kindly  interest  as  a  fellow- 
workman  rather  than  jealousy  as  a  rival  Accius's  parents  belonged 
to  the  class  of  lihertini;  they  settled  at  PisaunmL  The  poet 
began  his  dramatic  career  at  the  age  of  thirty  with  the  Atreua^  and 
continued  to  exhibit  until  his  death.  He  forms  the  link  between  the 
ante-classical  and  Ciceronian  epochs ;  for  Cicero  when  a  boy^  con- 
versed with  him,  and  retained  always  a  strong  admiration  for  his 
worka'  He  had  a  high  notion  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  his  refusing  to  rise  to  Caesar  when  he 
entered  the  CoUegiiuu  Poetarom ;  but  if  by  this  Julius  be  meant,  the 
chronology  makes  the  occurrence  impossible.  Besides  thirty-soven 
tragedies,  he  wrote  AnnaUs  (apparently  mythological  histories  in 
hexameters,  something  of  the  character  of  Ovid's  Fasti),  Didasca- 
lioy  or  a  lidstory  of  Greek  and  Boman  x>oetry,  and  other  kindred 
works,  as  well  as  two  FraeteastoB. 

The  fragments  that  have  reached  us  are  tolerably  numerous, 
and  enable  us  to  select  certain  prominent  characteristics  of  hia 
style.  The  loftiness  for  which  he  is  celebrated  seems  to  be  of 
exprosflion  rather  than  of  thought^  e.g. 

^  Quid  ?  quod  videbis  laetum  in  Pamaai  iugo 
Bicipi  inter  pinoB  tripndiantem  in  circulia 
Concutere  thyrsos  Indo,  taedia  falgere  ; " 

but  flometlmea  a  noble  sentiment  is  simply  and  emphatically 
expressed — 

**  Kon  geniu  yimm  omat,  generi  vir  fortiB  loca"* 

He  was  a  careful  chooser  of  words,  e,g. 

**  Ta  pertinaeiam  esse,  Antiloche,  banc  praedicai^ 
Ego  pervicaeiam  aio  et  ea  me  nti  volo : 
Haec  fortis  seqnitnr,  illam  indocti  possident  •  •  •  • 
Nam  pervicacem  did  me  esse  et  Tincere 
Perfacile  patior,  pertinaeiam  nil  moror.''  ^ 

These  distinctions,  obvious  as  they  are  to  us,  were  by  no  meani 
so  to  the  early  Eomans.  Close  resemblance  in  sound  seemed 
irresistibly  to  imply  some  connexion  more  than  that  of  mere 
accident ;  and  that  turning  over  the  properties  of  words,  which 

^  Pn>b.  94  B.O.  wHen  Cic.  was  twelve  years  old.  In  Piano.  24,  59,  hi 
calls  him  "  gravis  et  ingeniosns  poeta." 

>  Cf.  Hor.  £p.  iL  1,  56 ;  Ov.  Am.  L  15, 19.  On  the  other  hand,  Hor.  S.  1 
z.  53. 

*  Loco-decori,  Kon.  388,  22. 

*  Compare  a  similar  subtle  distino  on  in  the  Dulorestes,  '*  Figet  patemus 
■amen,  matennim  pudd  pioiazi." 
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in  philosophj  as  well  as  poetiy  seems  to  ns  to  have  something 
childist  in  it,  had  its  legitimate  place  in  the  development  of  each 
language.  Acdus  paints  action  witih  yigonr.  We  have  the  fol 
lowing  spirited  fragment — 

^  Oonstitait,  oognorit^  Miuit^  eonlocat  sese  in  kKmm 
^       (W«iiii:hinoiiuiiibu.rap«re»adnB8axenm€tgram- 
and  again — 

**  Hens  yigilet  properate,  ezpergite, 
Peetora  tarda,  aopore  exsni^te  1  ** 

He  was  conspicuons  among  tragedians  for  a  power  of  reasoned 
eloquence  of  the  forensic  type ;  and  delighted  in  making  two  rival 
pleaders  state  their  case,  some  of  his  most  suecessful  scenes  being 
of  this  kind.  His  opinions  resembled  those  of  "Rnninfl^  but  were 
less  irreverent  He  acknowledges  the  interest  of  the  gods  in 
human  things— 

**  Nam  non  fiMsfle  iine  damn  opera  hamana  propria  ^  aunt  bona,** 

and  in  a  fragment  of  the  Brtdus  he  enforces  the  doctrine  that 
dreams  are  often  heaven-sent  warnings,  full  of  meaning  to  those 
that  will  understand  them.  Nevertheless  his  contempt  for  augury 
was  equal  to  that  of  his  master — 

**  Nil  oredo  aagaribaa  qui  amis  TerUa  divitaat 
Alienaa,  aoaa  at  aoro  locupletent  domoe.** 

Ihe  often-quoted  maxim  of  the  tyrant  oderint  dum  mehtant  is 
first  found  in  him.  Altogether,  he  was  a  powerful  writer,  with 
less  strength  perhaps,  but  more  polish  than  Ennius ;  and  while 
manipulating  words  with  greater  dexterity,  losing  but  little  of 
that  stem  grandeur  which  comes  from  the  plain  utterance  of 
conviction.  His  general  characteristics  place  him  altogether 
within  the  archaic  age.  In  point  of  time  little  anterior  to  Cicero, 
in  style  he  is  almost  a  cont^porary  of  Ennius.  The  very  slight 
increase  of  linguistic  polish  during  the  century  and  a  quarter 
which  comprises  the  tragic  art  of  Home,  is  somewhat  remarkabla 
The  old-fa^oned  ornaments  of  assonance,  alliteration,  and  plays 
upon  words  are  as  frequent  in  Accius  as  in  livius,  or  rather  more 
80 ;  and  the  number  of  archaic  forms  is  scarcely  smaller.  We  see 
words  like  naxUfidOf  Tiotiestitudo,  sanctescat^  topper^  domtdtio^  red- 
hotiire^  and  wonder  that  they  could  have  only  preceded  by  a  few 
years  the  Latin  of  Cicero,  and  were  contemporary  with  that  of 
Qracchus.  Accius,  like  so  many  Eomans,  was  a  grammarian ;  he 
introduced  certain  changes  into  the  received  spelling,  e.g.  he 
wrote  aOf  ee,  etc.  when  the  vowel  was  long,  reserving  the  singli 

*  Propria  sperpe^ra,  Non.  862,  2. 


! 
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a,  a,  etc  for  the  ahort  quantity.  It  was  in  acknowledgment  of  tin 
interest  taken  by  Mm  in  these  studies  that  Yano  dedicated  to 
him  one  of  his  many  philological  treatises.  The  date  of  his  death 
18  not  quite  certain ;  but  it  may  be  safely  assigned  to  about  90 
fi.a  With  him  died  tragic  writing  at  Borne :  scarcely  a  generation 
after  we  find  tragedy  has  donned  the  form  of  the  closet  dramai 
written  only  for  recitation.  Gcero  and  his  brother  assiduously 
cultiyated  this  rhetorical  art  When  writing  faOed,  however, 
acting  rose,  and  the  admrrable  pecfuccmances  of  Aesopus  and 
Boscius  did  much  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  old  works. 
Varius  and  PoUio  seem  for  a  moment  to  have  revived  the  tragic 
muse  under  Augustus,  but  their  works  had  probably  nothing  in 
common  with  tfa^  early  but  interesting  drama ;  and  in  Imperial 
times  tragedy  became  more  and  more  confused  with  rhetoric,  untfl 
delineation  of  character  ceased  to  be  an  object^  and  dedamatoiy 
faiot  or  fine  point  was  the  chief  end  piunie4 
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Wb  must  now  letnce  our  stepe,  and  consider  Ennius  in  the 
eapadty  of  epic  poet  It  was  in  tlus  light  that  he  acquired  his 
chief  Gontemporaiy  renown,  that  he  accredits  himself  to  posterity 
in  his  epitaph,  and  that  he  ohtained  that  commanding  influence 
over  subsequent  poetic  literature,  which,  stereotj^ped  in  Virgil, 
was  never  afterwards  lost  The  merit  of  discerning  the  most 
favourable  subject  for  a  Boman  epic  belongs  to  Kaevius;  in  this 
department  Ennius  did  but  bonow  of  him ;  it  was  in  the  form  in 
which  he  cast  his  poem  that  his  originalily  was  shown.  The 
legendary  history  of  Bome,  her  supposed  connection  with  the 
issues  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  her  subsequent  military  achieve- 
ments in  the  sphere  of  history,  such  was  the  groundwork  both  of 
Kaevius's  and  Ennius's  conception.  And,  however  unsuitable  such 
a  consecutive  narrative  might  be  for  a  heroic  poem,  there  was 
something  in  it  that  corresponded  with  the  national  sentiment, 
and  in  a  changed  form  it  re-appears  in  the  Aeneid.  Naevius  had 
been  contented  with  a  single  episode  in  Bome's  career  of  conquest 
Ennius,  with  more  ambition  but  less  judgment,  aspired  to  grasp 
in  an  epic  unity  the  entire  history  of  tiie  nation ;  and  to  achieve 
this,  no  better  method  occurred  to  him  than  the  time-honoured 
and  prosaic  system  of  annals.  The  difficulty  of  recasting  these  in 
a  poetic  mould  might  well  have  staggered  a  more  accomplished 
master  of  song ;  but  to  the  enthusiastic  and  laborious  bard  the 
task  did  not  seem  too  great  He  lived  to  complete  his  work  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  ha  had  proposed,  and  though,  perhaps, 
the  fna7iu8  tdtima  may  have  been  wantiiig,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  results.  We  may  perhaps 
snule  at  the  vanity  which  aspired  to  the  titie  of  Roman  Horner^ 
and  still  more  at  the  partiality  which  so  willingly  granted  it; 
nevertheless,  with  all  deductions  on  the  score  of  rude  conception 
and  ruder  execution,  the  fragments  that  remain  incline  us  to 
oonenr  with  Scaliger  in  wishing  that  fate  had  spared  us  the 
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whole^  and  denied  us  SilituB,  Statins,  Ltican,  ''et  tons  oea  gaf^Qona 
IsL"  The  whole  was  divided  into  eighteen  books,  of  which  the 
fiist  contained  the  introduction,  the  earliest  traditions,  the  foun- 
dation of  Eome,  and  the  deification  of  Bomulus ;  the  second  and 
third  contained  the  legal  period ;  the  fourth  began  the  histoiy  of 
the  Bepublic  and  carried  it  down  to  the  burning  of  the  city  by 
the  Grauls ;  the  fifth  comprised  the  Sanmite  wan ;  the  sixth,  that 
with  Pyirhus :  the  seventh,  the  first  Punic  war ;  the  eighth  and 
ninth,  the  war  with  Hannibal ;  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  that  with 
Macedonia;  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  that  with 
Syria ;  the  fifteenth,  the  campaign  of  Fulvius  Nobilior  in  Aetolia, 
and  ended  apparently  with  tiie  death  of  the  great  Scipia  The 
work  then  received  a  new  preface,  and  continued  the  history  down 
to  the  poet's  last  years,  containing  many  personal  notices,  until  it 
was  finally  brought  to  a  close  in  172  b.g.  after  having  occupied 
its  author  eighteen  year&^  **  The  interest  of  this  last  book,"  says 
Conington,'  <<  must  have  centred,  at  least  to  us,  in  the  discourse 
about  himself,  in  which  the  old  bard  seems  to  have  indulged  in 
closing  this  his  greatest  poem.  Even  now  we  may  read  with 
sympathy  his  boastful  allusion  to  his  late  enrolment  among  the 
citizens  of  the  conquering  city;  we  may  be  touched  by  the 
mention  he  appears  to  have  made  of  the  year  of  lus  age  in  which 
he  wrote,  boMering  closely  on  the  appointed  term  of  man's  life ; 
and  we  may  applaud  as  the  curtain  falls  on  his  grand  comparison 
of  himself  to  a  victorious  racer  laden  with  Olympian  honours,  and 
now  at  last  consigned  to  repose : — 

'  Sicut  fortit  equns^  spatio  qui  saepe  supremo 
Yicit  OHmpia,  nunc  senio  confectos  qniescit'  ** 

He  was  thus  nearly  fifty  when  he  began  to  write,  a  fact  which 
strikes  us  as  remarkable.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate  the 
poetic  gift  with  a  highly-strung  nervous  system,  and  unusual 
bodily  conditions  not  favourable  to  long  life,  as  well  as  with  a 
precocious  special  development  which  proclaims  unmistakably  in 
the  boy  the  future  greatness  of  the  man.  Kone  of  these  condi- 
tions seem  to  have  been  present  in  the  early  Eoman  school 
LiviuB  was  a  quiet  schoolmaster,  Naevius  a  vigorous  soldier, 
Ennius  a  self-indulgent  but  hard-working  liUerateur,  Plautus  an 
active  man,  whose  animal  spirits  not  even  the  fiour-mill  could 
qtiench,  Pacuvius  a  steady  but  genial  student,  Accius  and  Terence 
finished  men  of  the  world;  and  all,  except  Terence  (and  he 
probably  met  his  early  death  through  an  accident),  enjoyed  thi 

^  Vahlen,  quoted  by  Teufiel,  }  90,  8  ;  see  Oell  ztU.  21,  48 
»  Post  Works,  L  p.  844. 
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foil  term  of  man's  ezistenoa  Moieover,  few  of  them  began  life 
by  being  poets,  and  some,  as  Ennins  and  Plautus,  did  not  apply 
themselves  to  poetry  nntil  they  had  reached  mature  yean.  With 
these  facts  the  chuacter  of  ihsii  genius  as  a  role  agrees  We 
should  not  expect  in  such  men  the  fine  inspiration  of  a  Sophocles, 
a  Goethe,  or  a  Shelley,  and  we  do  not  find  it  The  poetic  frenzy, 
BO  magnificently  described  in  the  Phaedrua  of  Plato,  which  caused 
the  Greeks  to  regard  the  poet  in  his  moments  of  creation  as 
actually  possessed  by  the  god,  is  nowhere  manifest  among  the 
early  Bomans ;  and  if  it  claims  to  appear  in  their  later  literature, 
we  find  it  after  all  a  spurious  substitute,  differing  widely  from  the 
emotion  of  creative  geniu&  It  is  not  mere  accident  that  Eome  is 
as  little  productive  in  the  sphere  of  speculative  philosophy  as  she 
is  in  that  of  the  highest  poetry,  for  the  two  endowments  are 
closely  allied.  The  problem  each  sets  before  itself  is  the  same ; 
to  arrest  and  embody  in  an  intelligible  shape  the  idea  that  shall 
give  light  to  the  dark  questionings  of  the  intellect^  or  the  vague 
yearnings  of  the  heart  To  Eome  it  has  not  been  given  to  open 
a  new  sphere  ol  truth,  or  to  add  one  more  to  the  mystic  voices  of 
passion ;  her  epic  mission  is  the  humbler  but  still  not  ignoble  one 
of  bracing  the  mind  by  her  masculine  good  sense,  and  linking 
together  golden  chains  of  memory  by  the  majestic  music  of  hei 
versei 

There  were  two  important  elements  introduced  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  story  by  Ennius ;  the  Olympic  Pantheon,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  Boman  worthies  as  heroes  analogous  to 
those  of  Greece.  The  latter  innovation  was  only  possible  within 
narrow  limits,  for  the  idea  formed  by  the  Bomans  even  of  their 
greatest  heroes,  as  Bomulus,  Numa,  or  Camillus  was  different  in 
kind  from  that  of  the  Greek  hero-worshipper.  Thus  we  see  that 
Virgil  abstains  from  applying  the  name  to  any  of  his  Italian 
characters,  confining  it  to  such  as  are  mentioned  in  Homer,  or  are 
connected  with  the  Homeric  legenda  Still  we  find  at  a  later 
period  Julius  Caesar  publicly  professing  his  descent  on  both  sides 
from  a  superhuman  ancestor,  for  such  he  practically  admits 
Ancus  Martins  to  ba^  And  in  the  epic  of  Silius  IteJicus  the 
Boman  generals  occupy  quite  the  conventional  position  of  the 
hero-leader; 

The  admission  of  the  Olympic  deities  as  a  kind  of  divine 
machinery  for  diversifying  ana  explaining  the  narrative  was  much 
more  pregnant  with  consequences.  Outwardly,  it  is  simply  adopted 
fnim  Homer,  but  the  spirit  which  animatfls  it  is  altogether  difierent 

^  Inest  in  genere  et  sanctitas  regnrn,  qui  plurimiim  inter  homineB  pollenti 
•t  cMiimonia  deonuii,  qoorum  ipii  in  poteaUte  sunt  reget. — SitU.  Jul,  6 
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Hie  Greek,  In  spite  of  bis  inteOectoal  ecepticiBm,  retained  u 
aeeihetic  and  emotional  belief  in  Ids  national  goda,  and  at  any  rate 
it  Tvas  natural  that  he  ahonld  celebrate  them  in  hia  verse ;  but 
^e  Boman  poet  claimed  to  ntilize  the  Greek  Pantheon  for  artistic 
pnrpoees  alon&  He  prof  eased  no  belief  in  the  beings  he  depicted 
They  were  merely  an  ornamental,  sapematiiral  ^ement^  either 
introdnced  at  will,  as  in  Horace,  or  r^^nlated  according  to  tradi- 
tional conceptiona^  as  in  Enniua  and  YirgiL  Apollo,  Minerva, 
and  Bacchnfl^  were  probably  no  more  to  him  than  they  are  to  tu. 
They  were  names,  consecrated  by  genius  and  convenient  for  art, 
nnder  which  conld  be  combined  Ihe  mayimTim  of  beautiful  associa- 
tions with  the  TniniTnum  of  trouble  to  the  poet  The  custom, 
which  perpetuated  itself  in  Latin  poetry,  revived  again  with  the 
rise  of  ItsJian  art ;  and  under  a  modified  form  its  influence  ma]^ 
be  seen  in  the  grand  conceptions  of  Milton.  The  true  nature  of 
romantic  poetry  is,  however,  alien  to  any  such  mechanical  employ- 
ment of  tiie  supernatural,  and  its  comparative  infrequency  in  the 
highest  Engliah  and  German  poetry,  stamps  these  as  products  of 
the  modem  spirit  Had  the  Eomans  left  Olympus  to  itself,  and 
occupied  themselvee  only  with  the  rhetorical  delineation  of  human 
action  and  feeling,  they  would  have  chosen  a  less  ambitious  but 
certainly  more  original  path.  Lucretius  struggles  against  the  pre- 
vailing tendency ;  but  so  unable  were  the  Bomans  to  invest  their 
finer  fancies  with  any  other  shape,  that  even  while  he  is  blaming 
the  custom  he  unawares  f aUs  into  it 

It  was  in  the  metrical  treatment  that  Ennius's  greatest  achievo- 
ment  lay.  For  the  first  time  in  any  consecutive  way  he  introduced 
the  hexameter  into  Latin  poetry.  It  is  true  that  Plautus  had  com- 
posed lus  epitaph  in  that  measure,  if  we  may  trust  Yarro's  judg- 
ment on  its  genuinenes&i  And  the  MaTcian  oracles,  though  their 
rhythm  has  been  disputed,  were  in  all  probability  written  in  the 
same.^  But  these  last  were  translations,  and  were  in  no  sense  an 
epoch  in  literature.  Ennius  compelled  the  intractable  forms  of 
Latin  speech  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  dactylic  rhythm. 
Difficulties  of  two  kinds  met  him,  those  of  accent  and  those  of 
quantity.  The  former  had  been  partially  surmoimted  by  the  comic 
writers^  and  it  only  required  a  careful  extension  of  their  method 

*  *'Po0tqiiaxiiBt  morte  datoB  PlaatuB  Comoedia  luget: 
Scaenast  desertft ;  dein  Risus,  Ludns,  Jocusque 
Et  numeri  innameri  aimnl  omnes  collacramaraiit.'* — OelL  i.  24, 8. 
•  **  Amnem,  Troingena,  Cannam  Bomane  fnge  hospea,"  is  the  best  know* 
of  these  linea.    Many  others  have  been  collected,  and  have  been  arranged 
wi&  lesB  probability,  in  Satumian  verse  by  Hennamu    The  substance  if 
given,  Livv,  xxr.  12.    See  Browne,  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.  p.  84,  S&    Ap^'thsr  if 
jreecnred  by  Ennina,  Aio  te,  Aeadda,  Boraanos  vincere  poaae 
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to  render  the  deviations  from  the  familiar  emphasis  of  daily  life 
harmonious  and  acceptable.  In  respect  of  quantity  the  problem 
was  more  complex.  Plautus  had  disregarded  it  in  numeroui! 
instances  {e,g.  darl),  and  in  others  had  been  content  to  recognize 
the  natural  length  or  shortness  of  a  vowel  {e.g.  senix  ipse),  neglect 
ing  the  subordinate  laws  of  position,  &c  This  custom  had,  as  far 
as  we  know,  guided  Ennius  himself  in  his  dramatic  poems ;  but 
for  the  epos  he  adopted  a  different  principle.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  tendency  to  shorten  final  vowels,  he  fixed  almost  eveiy 
doubtful  case  as  short,  e,g.  mttsd,  patri,  dari,  (yinnibUs,  amaveris, 
pat^y  only  leaving  the  long  syllable  where  the  metre  required  it, 
as  condidefiL  By  this  means  he  gave  a  dactylic  direction  to  Latin 
prosody  which  it  afterwards,  though  only  slightly,  extended.  At 
the  same  time  he  observed  carefully  the  Greek  laws  of  position 
and  the  doubled  letters.  He  admitted  hiatus,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent^  and  chiefly  in  ^e  csesura.  The  lengthening  of  a  ahort 
vowel  by  the  ictus  occurs  occasionally  in  his  verses,  but  almost 
always  in  words  where  it  was  originally  by  nature  long.  In  such 
words  the  lengthening  td&j  take  place  even  in  the  ^mb  of  the 
f  oot^  as  in — 

^non  enim  ramoreB  ponelAt  ante  aalatem.* 

Elision  played  a  prominent  part  in  his  system.  This  was  natural, 
since  with  all  his  changes  many  long  or  intractable  terminationa 
remained,  e.g.  intm,  quid^m,  ornnilimy  &c  These  were  generally 
elided,  sometimes  shortened  as  in  the  line  quoted,  sometimea 
lengthened  as  in  the  comedians, — 

*'iiiimiciti&m  agitantes.*' 

Vtiiy  rarely  does  he  improperly  shorten  a  naturally  long  Towel, 
e.g.  contra  (twice) ;  terminations  in  o  he  invariably  retains,  except 
ego  and  modo.  The  final  s  is  generally  elided  before  a  consonant 
when  in  the  thesis  of  the  foot,  but  often  remains  in  the  arsis  {e.g. 
plena' fidei,  Isque  dies).  The  two  chief  blots  on  his  versification 
are  his  barbarous  examples  of  tmesis, — saxo  cere  camminuit  brum : 
McuaUL  portant  invenes  ad  litora  tanas  (» cerebrum,  Massili- 
tanas),  and  his  quaint  apocope,  coeZ,  gau^  do  {caelum^  gaudinm, 
domum)y  probably  reflected  from  the  Homeric  5o),  Kpt,  in  which 
Lucilius  imitates  him,  e.g.  noL  (for  nolueria).  The  caesura,  which 
forms  the  chief  feature  in  each  verse,  was  not  understood  by  Ennius. 
Several  of  his  lines  have  no  caesura  at  all ;  and  that  delicate 
alternation  of  its  many  varieties  which  charms  us  in  Homer  and 
YiigU,  is  foreign  to  the  conception,  as  it  would  have  been  unattain- 
Able  by  the  eflbrts,  of  the  rugged  epic  bard.  Nevertheless  hii 
labour  achieved  a  great  result     He  stamped  fox  onntaries  th« 
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diaraeter  and  almoBt  the  detaOs  of  sabsequeiit  yeinificaiioiL^  U 
we  stody  the  effect  of  his  passages,  we  sliall  observe  far  greater 
power  in  single  lines  or  sentences  than  in  a  continnons  description. 
The  solemn  grandeur  of  some  of  his  verses  is  unsurpassable^  and, 
enshrined  in  the  Aeneid,  their  dignity  seems  enhanced  by  their 
'naroundiiigs.     Such  are— 

*'  Toque  pater  Tiberine  tao  earn  Qomine  Mncta* 

**  UniiB  homo  nobie  concteado  restitait  nm.** 

**  Quae  neqne  DardaniiB  cunpia  potaere  pcrire 
Keo  qnom  capta  capi,  neo  qaom  combust  i  cremari, 
Aagnato  angurio  poatqnam  inclata  condiu  Roma  est." 

On  the  other  hand  he  sometimes  falls  into  pure  prose ; 

**  dvea  Bomani  torn  taeti  rant  Gampani,** 

and  the  like,  axe  scarcely  metie,  certainly  not  poetry.  Later 
epicists  in  their  desire  to  avoid  this  £iult  over  elaborate  their 
commonplace  passagea  Ennius  tries,  however  clumsily,  to  copy 
Homer  in  dismissing  them  without  ornament  The  one  or  two 
similes  that  are  preserved  are  among  his  least  happy  efforts.* 
Among  battle  scenes  he  is  more  at  home,  and  these  he  paints  with 
reality  and  strength  There  are  three  passages  of  considerable 
length,  which  the  reader  who  desires  to  judge  of  his  narrative 
power  should  study.  They  are  the  dream  of  Qia  and  the  auspices] 
of  Bomidus  in  the  first  book,  and  the  description  of  the  friend  of^ 
Servilius  in  the  seventh  This  last  is  generally  thought  to  be  a 
picture  of  the  poet  himself,  and  to  intimate  in  the  most  pleasing 
language  his  relations  to  his  great  patron.  For  a  singularly  . 
appreciative  criticism  of  these  fr^ments  the  student  is  referred  to 
SeUar's  Poets  of  the  Republic  The  massive  Boman  vigour  of  treat- 
ment which  shone  forth  in  the  Annals  and  made  them  as  it  were  a 
rock-hewn  monumentof  Eome's  glory,  secured  to  Ennius  afar  greater 
posthumous  renown  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  early  poets.  Cicero 
extols  him,  and  has  no  words  too  contemptuous  for  those  who  despise 
hiuL    Lucretius  praises  him  in  the  well  known  words — 

*'  Enniua  nt  noster  cecinit,  qui  primua  amoeno 
Detolit  ex  Helicone  perennl  fronde  coronam. 
Per  gentia  Italas  hominum  quae  clara  olueret"* 

>  The  ahortening  of  final  o,  trgd,  ponif,  vigilancUf,  through  the  influenoe  d 
aeoent,  ia  almoat  the  only  change  made  after  Enniua  except  in  a  few  proper 
namea. 

'  Compare  that  of  the  horse  (II.  y1.  506),  "Et  turn  aicut  equua  qui  de  praei 
aepibn'  fartua  Vincla  suia  magnia  animia  abmpit,  et  inde  Fert  sese  nampi 

Ser  caerak  laetaque  pnita  Celso  pectore,  aaepe  mbam  quaaaat  siniul  aitaai 
piritua  ex  anima  cafida  apumaA  agit  albaa,*'  with  Viig.  k.mu  zi  403. 
•  Lucr.  i.  HI 
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VngQ,  U  is  trae^  never  mentione  hiniy  bnt  be  imitates  him  oon 
tinually.  Ovid,  with  generous  appiedatioii,  allows  the  gieatnest 
of  his  talent^  though  he  denies  lum  art  ;^  and  the  later  impeiial 
writers  are  even  affected  in  their  admiration  of  him.  He  continued 
to  be  read  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  only  lost  as  late  as 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Eonius  produced  a  few  scattered  imitatoia,  but  not  until  upwards 
of  two  generations  after  his  death,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  case 
of  Accius.  The  first  is  Matius,  who  translated  the  Iliad  into  hez» 
meter&  This  may  be  more  properly  considered  as  the  sequel  to 
Uvius,  but  the  few  fragments  remaining  show  that  his  VOTsifica- 
tion  was  based  on  that  of  Ennius.  Gellius,  with  his  paitialily  for 
all  that  was  archaic,  warmly  praises  this  work. 

HosTius  wrote  the  Bellum  Isiricum  in  three  booln.    This  wds 

no  doubt  a  continuation  of  the  great  master^s  Annales,     What  the 

war  was  is  not  quite  certain.     Some  fix  it  at  178  Ra  ;  others  as 

late  as  129  &a     The  earlier  date  is  the  moro  probabla    We  then 

haye  to  ask  when  Hostius  himself  lived.     Teuffel  inclines  to  place 

him  before  Accius;  but  most  commentators  assign  him  a  later 

data    A  few  lines  are  preserved  in  Macrobius,*  which  seem  to 

point  to  an  early  period,  e.^« 

**iion  81  mihi  linguae 
Oentnm  atqae  on  dent  totidem  Tooesqne  liquatn^" 

and  again, 

**  Dia  Ifinenra,  semol  antem  ta  invietos  ApdUo 
Aiqaitenens  LatoninB." 

His  object  in  quoting  these  is  to  show  that  they  were  copied  by 
YirgiL  A  passage  in  Fropertius  has  been  supposed  to  rofer  '-o 
him,* 

**  Splendidaqne  a  dooto  fiuna  reftilget  avo^" 

whero  he  would  presumably  be  the  grandfather  of  that  Hostia 
whom  under  the  name  of  Cynthia  so  many  of  Propertius's  poems 
celebrate.  Another  poet  of  whom  a  few  lines  are  preserved  in 
Gellius  and  Macrobius  is  A.  Fubius  of  AntiT),m,  which  little  town 
produced  moro  than  one  well-known  writer.  His  work  was  entitled 
AnndU,    Specimens  of  his  versification  are — 

**  Interea  Ooeani  linquena  Aorora  cubile." 

**  Qaod  genua  hoc  hominnm  Satnmo  sancte  create  t* 

**  Freeaatar  pede  pet,  mncro  mncrone,  riro  vir."  * 


*  ft.  ii.  424.  •  Sat  vi  1.  •  III.  20.  & 

«  Imitated  respectlTely,  Yirg.  A.  iv.  685  :  A.  L  5S9  ;  A.  z.  ML 
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Tmm  Eablt  Hdtobt  of  Satire  (ENNros  to  Lvoniml^ 

200-103  8.0. 

Batibb,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  one  brancli  of  litentnit 
clainied  by  the  Eomans  as  their  own.^  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the 
branch  in  which  their  excellence  is  most  characteristically  dis- 
played. Nor  is  the  excellence  confined  to  the  professed  satirists ; 
it  was  rather  inherent  in  the  genins  of  the  nation.  All  theii 
serious  writings  tended  to  assume  at  times  a  satirical  spirit 
Tragedy^  so  far  as  we  can  jndge,  rose  to  her  clearest  tones  in 
branding  with  contempt  the  superstitions  of  the  day.  The  epic 
verses  of  Ennius  are  not  without  traces  of  the  same  power..  The 
prose  of  Gato  abounds  with  sarcastic  reflections,  pointedly 
expressed.  The  arguments  of  Cicero's  theological  and  moral 
treatises  are  largely  sprinkled  with  satire.  The  whole  poem  of 
Lacretius  is  deeply  imbued  with  it:  few  writers  of  any  age 
have  launched  more  fiery  sarcasm  upon  the  fear  of  death,  or  the 
blind  passion  of  love  than  he  has  done  in  his  third  and  fourth 
books.  Even  the  gentle  Virgil  breaks  forth  at  times  into  earnest 
invectiye,  tipped  with  the  flame  of  satire : '  Dido's  bitter  irony, 
rnmus'  fierce  taunts,  show  that  he  could  wield  with  stem  eflect 
this  specially  Eoman  weapon.  Lucan  and  Seneca  affect  a  style 
which,  though  grotesque,  is  meant  to  be  satirical ;  while  at  the 
dose  of  the  classical  period,  Tacitus  transforms  the  calm  domain 
of  history  into  satire,  more  burning  because  more  suppressed  than 
tiiat  of  any  of  his  predecessors.' 

The  claim  to  an  independent  origin  advanced  by  Quintilian 
has  been  more  than  once  disputed.  The  name  Satire  has  been 
alleged  as  indicative  of  a  Greek  original  (^tv/micof).^    U  is  triM 

^  Satbm  xta  nostn  est — QuiiiU.  z.  L 

9  Aap.  vL  847,  aqq.  G.  iL  190 ;  ib.  461,  $^. 

sOn  this  sabject  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Merivale'e  exc^llenl 
lemarkB  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empim 

^  It  is  probable  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Greek  9pafia  ir€n-vpiie6y  ;  thf 
tragic,  of  which  we  haye  an  example  in  the  Oydope  of  Euripidts,  wbiek 
m^ reMnted  the  ffods  in  a  Indicroos  light,  and  was  abundantly  fu  niAh>** 
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this  can  no  kmgei  be  Tnaintained.  StiU  some  hove  thought  thai 
the  poems  of  Aichilochus  or  the  Silli  may  have  suggested  the 
Roman  f oim  of  composition.  But  the  f ormeri  though  full  of 
inyectiYe^  were  iambic  or  personal,  not  pioperlj  satirical  And 
the  Silliy  of  which  examples  are  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius  and 
Dio  Ghrysoetom,  were  rather  patched  together  from  the  yerses  oi 
sericus  writers,  forming  a  kind  of  Cento  like  the  Carmen  NupHdU 
of  Ausonius,  than  original  productiona  The  Eoman  Satire 
differed  from  these  in  being  essentially  didactic  Besides 
ridiculing  the  yioes  and  absurdities  of  individuals  or  of  society, 
it  had  a  serious  practical  purpose,  yi&  the  improvement  of  public 
culture  or  morals.  Thus  it  followed  the  old  Comedy  of  Athens 
in  its  plain  speaking,  and  the  method  of  Archilocihus  in  its  bitter 
hostility  to  those  who  provoked  attack.  But  it  differed  from  the 
former  in  its  non-political  bias,  as  well  as  its  non-dramatic  form : 
and  from  the  lattw  in  its  motive,  which  is  not  personal  enmity, 
but  public  spirit  Thus  the  assertion  of  Horace,  that  Lucilius  is 
indebted  to  the  old  comedians,^  must  be  taken  in  a  general  sense 
only,  and  not  be  held  to  invalidate  the  generally  received  opinion 
that,  in  its  final  and  perfected  form,  Satire  was  a  genuine  product 
of  Bome. 

The  metres  adopted  by  Satire  was  originally  indifferent  The 
Saturae  of  Ennius  were  composed  in  trochaics,  hexameters,  and 
iambics;  those  of  Yarro  (called  MffnippeoK^  from  Menippus  of 
Gadara),  mingled  together  prose  and  versa'  But  from  Lucilius 
onwards.  Satire,  accurately  so  called,  was  always  treated  in 
hexameter  verse.' 

Nevertheless,  Horace  is  unquestionably  right  in  saying  that  it 
had  more  real  afi&nity  for  prose  than  for  poet^  of  any  kind — 

*'  Frimam  ego  me  Olomm,  dederim  quibuB  esse  poeti% 
Excerpam  numero :  neqne  enim  concladere  versiim 
Dixens  esse  satis ;  neque  si  qais  scribat,  ati  nos, 
Senuoni  propiora,  pates  banc  esse  poetam."  * 

The  essence  of  satiric  talent  is  that  it  should  be  able  to  nndet*- 
stand  the  complexities  of  real  life,  that  it  should  penetrate 

with  SiUni,  SatyrSj  &c. ;  andtheoomic,  which  was  coltiyated  at  Alexandria, 
and  certainly  represented  the  follies  and  vices  of  contemporary  life  under  the 
dramatic  guise  of  heroic  incident     But  it  is  the  non-dramatic  character  o/ 
Roman  Satire  that  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  these  fonnSi 
^  See  Hor.  8.  i.  iv.  1-6. 

*  These  were  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  and  will  not  be  further  dis 
cussed  here.     See  p.  144.     Cf.  Quint,  z.  1,  95. 

*  Not  invariably,  however,  by   Lucilius  himself.     He  now  and  then 
employed  the  trochaic  or  iambic  mi'tres. 

*  9aA»  i.  iv.  3U,  and  more  to  the  same  efleot  in  the  later  part  of  tha  aativa 
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heneath  the  sai&oe  to  fhe  trae  mottTes  of  actioii,  and  if  these  an 
bad,  should  indicate  by  life-like  tonchee  their  lidicnlouB  or  con- 
temptihle  nature.  There  la  room  here  for  great  variety  of  treat- 
ment and  difference  of  penonneL  One  may  have  a  broad  and 
masculine  grasp  of  the  main  outlines  of  sodal  intercourse ;  another 
with  subtler  analysis  may  thread  his  way  through  the  intricacies 
of  dissimulation,  and  lay  bare  to  the  hTnocrite  secrets  which  he 
had  concealed  even  horn  himself;  a  Uitid  may  select  certain 
provinces  of  conduct  or  thought^  and  by  a  good-humoured  but 
diflcriininftting  portraiture,  throw  them  into  so  new  and  dear  a 
lights  as  to  enable  mankind  to  look  at  them,  free  from  the 
prejudices  with  which  convention  so  often  blinds  our  view. 

The  qualifications  for  excelling  in  this  kind  of  writing  are 
dearly  such  as  have  no  special  connection  with  poetry.  Had  the 
modem  prose  essay  existed  at  Home,  it  is  probable  the  satirists 
would  have  availed  themselves  of  it  From  the  fragments  of 
Ludlius  we  should  judge  that  he  found  the  trammels  of  verse 
somewhat  embarrassing.  Practice  had  indeed  enabled  him  to 
write  with  unexampled  fluency ;  ^  but  except  in  this  mechanical 
facility  he  shows  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  poet  The 
accumulated  experience  of  modem  life  has  pronounced  in  favour 
of  abandoning  the  poetic  form,  and  including  Satire  in  the 
domain  of  prose.  No  doubt  many  celebrated  poets  in  Eranoe 
and  England  have  cultivated  verse  satire ;  but  in  most  cases  they 
have  merely  imitated,  whereas  the  prose  essay  is  a  true  formation 
of  modem  literary  art  Conington,  in  an  interesting  article,* 
regards*  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  prose  com- 
position as  a  test  of  a  nation's  intellectual  advance.  Thus  con- 
sidered, poetry  is  the  imperfect  attempt  to  embody  in  vivid 
language  ideas  which  have  themselves  hardly  assumed  definite 
form,  and  necessarily  gives  way  to  prose  when  clearness  of 
thought  and  sequence  of  reasoning  have  established  for  themselves 
a  more  perfect  vehida  However  inadequate  such  a  view  may  be 
to  expliun  the  full  nature  of  poetry,  it  is  certainly  trae  so  far  as 
concerns  the  case  at  present  before  us.  The  assignment  of  each 
special  exercise  of  mind  to  its  proper  department  of  literature  is 
undoubtedly  a  late  growth  of  human  culture,  and  such  nations  as 
have  not  attained  to  it,  whatever  may  be  the  splendour  of  their 
literary  creations,  cannot  be  said  to  have  reached  the  full  maturity 
of  intellectual  development 

The  conception  of  Satire  by  the  ancients  is  illustiated  by  a 

1  « In  hora  sepe  dacentos  at  mnltDm  TersoB  dictalMtt  stuis  pede  in  uiMk' 
Atf.  1,  It.  9. 
'  Posthmnooji  WorkB,  toL  ii  on  the  Study  of  LitiB. 
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passage  in  Diomedes:^  *^8aHra  dicfUur  carmen  c^td  Romano% 
nunc  guidem  mdUdicum  ei  ad  earpenda  hominum  vitia  archaeae 
eamoediae  eharaetere  eompodtumy  quale  seripeeruni  Lueiliua  el 
HaratiuB  ei  Pereiue ;  at  oUm  carmen  quod  ex  variie  poemaHbue 
eonetahat  eoHra  eocabatur^  quale  ecripserunt  Pacuoiue  et  Enniue" 
This  old-foshioned  eatura  of  Ennius  may  be  considered  as  half« 
way  between  the  early  semi-diamatic  farce  and  the  olassical  Satira 
It  was  a  genuine  medley,  containing  all  kinds  of  subjects,  often 
eonehed  in  the  foim  of  dialogue,  but  intended  for  recitation,  not 
for  action.  The  poem  on  Sdpio  was  classed  with  it,  but  what 
this  poem  was  is  not  by  any  means  dear;  from  the  fragment  that 
remains,  describing  a  calm  after  storm  in  sonorous  language,  we 
should  gather  that  Sdpio's  return  voyage  from  Africa  may  have 
formed  its  theme.'  Other  subjects,  included  in  the  Saturae  of 
£nQiu%  were  the  Hedyphagetica,  a  humorous  didactic  poem 
on  the  mysteries  of  gastronomy,  which  may  have  suggested 
similar  effusions  by  Lucilius  and  Horace ;  *  the  Hlpicharmus  and 
JEuhemeruBy  both  in  trochaics,  the  latter  a  free  translation  of  the 
Upk  dyaypcu^  or  explanation  of  the  gods  as  deified  mortals ;  and 
the  EptfframBf  among  which  two  on  the  great  Scipio  are  still  pre- 
served, the  first  breathing  the  spirit  of  &e  BepubHc,  the  second 
asserting  with  some  airogance  the  exploits  of  the  hero,  and  his 
claims  to  a  place  among  &e  denizens  of  heaven.^ 

Of  the  Sixtwrae  of  Fkunivius  nothing  is  known.  G  LuoiLnni 
(148-103  B.a),  the  founder  of  classical  Satire,  was  bom  in  the 
Latin  town  of  Suessa  Amunca  in  Campania.  He  belonged  to 
an  equestrian  family,  and  was  in  easy  drcumstanoes.^  He  is 
supposed  to  haye  fought  under  Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war  (133 
&a)  when  he  was  still  qxiito  a  youth;  and  it  is  certain  from 
Horace  that  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  both  with 
him,  Laelius,  and  Albinus.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  the 
house  which  had  been  built  at  the  public  expense  for  the  son  of 
King  Antiochus,  and  to  have  died  at  Naples,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  His  position,  at  once  independent  and  unambitious  (for  he 
could  not  hold  office  in  Eome),  gave  him  the  best  possible  chance 

^  VL  p.  481,  P.  (Tenfiel).  *  201,  B.a 

*  A«,  ca.  the  Precepts  of  Ofella,  8.  iL  8,  and  the  Unde  €t  quo  CoHxut 
a  iL4. 

^  The  words  are,  (1)  '*Hio  est  file  sitos,  cni  nemo  civis  neque  hostii 
Qaivit  pro  factis  reddere  operae  pretiom,"  where  "operas"  most  be  pro- 
^oanced  '*6p'rae;"  (2)  "Asole  ezoriente  snpra  Maeotis  paludes  Nemo  eat 
qiii  factis  me  acc^aiparare  qaeat.  Si  fas  endo  plagas  caeiestum  asoendexi 
eniooam  est,  Mi  soli  caeli  maxima  porta  patst. 

*  Infra  Lncili  oensnm,  Sat  ii  1,  76. 
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of  oboenring  social  and  poKtical  life^  and  of  this  chance  he  made 
the  fnllest  nse.  He  lived  behind  the  scenes :  he  saw  the  coirap' 
tion  prevalent  in  high  circles ;  lie  saw  also  the  true  greatness  oi 
those  who,  like  Scipio,  stood  aloof  from  it^  and  he  lumded  down 
to  imperishable  infamy  each  most  signal  instance  of  vice,  whether 
in  a  statesman,  as  Lnpns,^  MeteUos,  or  Albadus,  or  in  a  private 
person,  as  the  glutton  GaUonins. 

It  is  possible  that  he  now  and  then  misapplied  his  pen  to  abnse 
his  own  enemies  or  those  of  his  friends,  for  we  know  that  the 
honourable  Mucins  Scaevola  was  violently  attacked  by  him  ;^  and 
there  is  a  story  that  being  once  lampooned  in  the  theatre  in  a 
libellous  manner,  the  poet  sued  his  detractor,  but  failed  in  obtaining 
damages,  on  the  ground  that  he  himself  had  done  the  same  to 
others.  Keverthdess,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  on 
the  whole  he  nobly  used  the  power  he  possessed,  that  his  tren- 
chant pen  was  mainly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  patriotism,  virtue, 
and  enlightenment,  and  that  he  lashed  without  mercy  corruption, 
hypocrisy,  and  ignorance*  The  testimony  of  Horace  to  his  worth, 
coming  firom  one  who  himself  was  not  easily  deceived,  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  consideration;'  that  of  Juvenal,  though  more 
emphatic,  is  not  more  weighty,^  and  the  opinion,  blamed  by 
Quintilian,^  that  he  should  be  placed  above  all  other  poets^  shows 
that  lus  plain  language  did  not  hinder  the  recognition  of  his  moral 
excellence. 

Although  a  companion  of  the  great,  he  was  strictly  popular  in 
his  toneu  He  appealed  to  the  great  public,  removed  on  the  one 
hand  from  accurate  learning,  on  the  other  from  indifference  to 
knowledge.  **  Nee  doetiMimiU/'  he  says,*  '*  Manium  Persium  haec 
legere  n^,  Junium  Congum  volo"  And  in  another  passsage 
quoted  by  Cicero,^  he  professes  to  desire  that  his  readers  may  be 
the  Tarentines,  Gonsentines,  and  Sicilians, — ^those,  that  is,  whose 
Latin  grammar  and  spelling  most  needed  improvement  But  we 
cannot  extend  this  humili^  *  to  his  more  &mous  political  allu- 
sions. Those  at  any  rate  would  be  nothing  if  not  known  to  the 
parties  concerned ;  neither  the  poet's  genius  nor  the  culprit's  guilt 
could  otherwise  be  brought  home  to  the  individual 

In  one  sense  Lucilius  might  be  called  a  modermser,  tor  he 
strove  hard  to  enlarge  the  people's  knowledge  and  views ;  but  in 

^  L.  Com.  Lentnliis  Lnpiu.  *  Ten,  L  llff. 

*  **  Primont  populi  ampuit  ^pttlnmqiie  tribatini, 

Scilicet  imi  aeqiiiis  Tirtati  atque  eins  amicia.  "~^or.  SaL  iL  1,  6S. 
4  Snae  veliit  atricto  ^otica  LncuiiiB  aidena  Infremuit,  rabet  anditor  cd 
frkdda  rnena  oat  Crimimbas,  tadta  aadant  praecordia  culpa. — Juv.  L  ISfii. 

•  X.  i  S8.  •  Plin.  «.  H.  Praet 

'  Do  Fin.  L  8,  7.  *  'anciliaiiaa  humflitatta"— /i<r^)rfiMi 
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ftnutiher  and  higher  sense  he  was  strictly  national :  Inxaiy,  bribery, 
and  sloth,  were  to  him  the  very  poison  of  all  tnie  life,  and  cut  at 
the  root  of  those  virtoes  by  which  alone  Borne  could  remain 

rl  This  national  spirit  caused  him  to  be  preferred  to  Horace 
conserratiye  minds  in  the  time  of  TacitiuB,  but  it  probably 
made  his  critics  somewhat  oyer-indulgent  Horace,  with  all  his 
admiration  for  him,  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  his  evident  faults,^ 
the  rudeness  of  his  language,  the  carelessness  of  his  composition, 
the  habit  of  mixing  Greek  and  Latin  words,  which  his  zealous 
admirers  construed  into  a  virtue,  and,  last  but  not  leasts  the 
diffosenesB  inseparable  from  a  hasty  draft  which  he  took  no 
trouble  to  revise.  Still  his  elegance  of  language  must  have  been 
considerable.  Pliny  speaks  of  him  as  the  first  to  establish  a 
severe  criticism  of  style,^  and  the  fragments  reveal  beneath  the 
obscuring  garb  of  his  uncouth  hexameters,  a  terse  and  pure  idiom 
not  unlike  that  of  Terence.  His  faults  are  numerous,'  but  do  not 
seriously  detract  from  his  value.  The  loss  of  his  works  must  be 
considered  a  serious  one.  Had  they  been  extant  we  should  have 
found  useful  information  in  his  pictures  of  life  and  manneis  in 
a  state  of  moral  transition,  amusement  in  such  pieces  as  his 
journal  of  a  progress  from  Eome  to  Gapua,^  and  material  for 
philological  knowledge  in  his  careful  distinctions  of  orthography 
and  grammar. 

As  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
quote  his  definition  of  virtue : 

**  TirtiiB,  Albine,  est  pretium  peraolvere  vemm 
Quit  in  yersamar,  quia  vivimos  rebus  potesse. 
Yiitas  est  homini  scire  id  quod  quaeque  habeat  res. 
Tirtns  sdre  homiDi  rectum,  atile,  qnid  sit  honestam, 
Quae  bona,  quae  mala  item,  quid  inutile,  tuipe,  inhonestoik 
Virtus,  t^uaerendae  finem  rei  scire  modumque ; 
Virtus  divitiis  pretium  persolvere  posse. 
Virtus,  id  dare  quod  reipsa  debetur  honori, 
Hostem  esse  atque  inimicum  hominum  morumque  malomm  | 
Contra,  defensorem  hominum  morumque  bonorum ; 
Magnificare  hos,  his  bene  velle,  his  yivere  amicum  ; 
Gommoda  praeterea  patriai  prima  putare, 
Ddnde  parentnm,  tertia  iam  postremaque  nostra. " 

We  see  in  these  lines  a  practical  and  uTigAlfiRh  standard — lliat 

1  Sat  L  z.  '  Primus  condidit  stili  nasuni,  N.  H.  Praef. 

*  As  instances  we  may  take  "Has  res  ad  te  soriptas  Luci  misimus  Aeli :" 
■ffain,  "Si  minus  delectat,  quod  kr^x^ow  et  Eisocratiumat,.  Ai|pd8csqu« 
nmul  totnm  ac  sum^icipoKuvSct .  .  .*'  or  worse  still,  **  Villa  Ltusa/ni  moi 
potieris  aca*^  for  "  lAcaniaca,"  qu3ted  by  Ausonius,  who  adds  "  Lucili  vata 
lie  imitator  ens." 

*  From  which  Hor.  borrowed  his  Iter  ad  Bnmdisium. 
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of  the  onltfvated  but  atin  truly  patriotio  Boman,  admitting  the 
necessity  of  knowledge  in  a  way  his  anoeatois  might  have  ques 
tioned,  bnt  keeping  steadily  to  the  main  points  of  setting  a  true 
price  apon  all  hmnan  things^  and  preferring  the  good  of  one's 
conntry  to  personal  advanta^  This  is  a  morality  intelligible  to 
ally  and  if  it  faUa  below  tiiie  higher  enlightenment  of  modem 
knowledge,  it  at  least  soars  above  the  average  practice^  We  are 
informed  ^  that  Lncilias  did  not  spare  his  immediate  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  in  liierature  any  more  than  in  politica  He 
attacked  Accins  for  his  nnanthoriBed  innovations  in  spelling, 
Facuvins  and  Ennina  for  want  of  a  sustained  level  of  dignity. 
HiB  satire  seems  to  have  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  life,  so  far 
as  it  was  known  to  him;  and  though  his  IpAmfng  was  in  no 
department  deep,'  it  was  sound  so  far  as  it  went^  and  was  guided 
by  natural  good  taste.  He  will  always  retain  an  interest  for  us 
from  the  charming  picture  given  by  Horace  of  his  daily  life ;  how 
he  kept  his  books  beside  him  like  the  best  of  friends^  as  indeed 
they  were,  and  whatever  he  felt,  thought,  or  saw,  intrusted  to 
their  faithful  keeping,  whence  it  comes  that  the  man's  life  stands  as 
vividly  before  one's  eyes  as  if  it  had  been  painted  on  a  votive  tablet 
Then  the  way  in  which  Laelius  and  Scipio  unbent  in  his  com- 
pany, mere  youth  as  he  was  compared  to  tliem,  gives  us  a  pleasing 
notion  of  his  social  gifts;  he  who  could  msJce  the  two  grave 
statesmen  so  far  forget  their  decorum  as  to  romp  in  the  manner 
Horace  describes,  must  at  least  have  been  gifted  with  contagious 
light-heartedness.  This  genial  humour  Horace  tried  with  success 
to  reproduce,  but  he  is  conscious  of  inferiority  to  the  masterV  In 
Englisli  literature  Dryden  is  the  writer  who  most  recalls  him, 
khoagji  rather  in  his  lugheir  than  in  his  more  sportive  moodk 

'Hor.S.  iz.  •CkLdsFiii.il^r. 


CHAPTEBym. 

ThB  MmOB  DSPABTMBNIB  OP  PoBTRT — ThH  AtEIiLANAB    (Po» 
PONIUB    AND     NOVIUS,    OIEO.     90     Ra)    AND    THE     EpiGRAM 

(Enniub — Catulus,  100  B.a). 

Thb  last  class  of  diamatic  poets  whom  we  shall  mention  in  tha 
first  period  are  the  writers  of  Atellanae,  These  entertainments 
originated  at  the  little  town  of  Atella^  now  St  Aipino,  between 
Capua  and  Naples  in  the  Oscan  territory,  and  were  at  first  com* 
posed  in  the  Oscan  dialect  Their  earliest  cultivation  at  Home 
seems  to  date  not  long  after  360  aa,  in  which  year  the  Etruscan 
histriones  were  first  imported  into  Borne.  The  novelty  of  this 
amusement  attracted  the  Boman  youths,  and  they  began  to 
imitate  both  the  Etruscan  dancers  and  the  Oscan  performers,  who 
had  introduced  the  Atellane  fables  into  Home.  After  the  libellous 
freedom  of  speech  in  which  they  at  first  indulged  had  been  re- 
strained by  law,  the  Atellanae  seem  to  have  established  them- 
selves as  a  privileged  form  of  pleasantry,  in  which  the  young 
nobles  could,  without  incurring  the  disgrace  of  removal  from  their 
tribe  or  incapacity  for  military  service,  indulge  their  readiness  of 
speech  and  impromptu  dramatic  talent^  During  rather  more 
than  two  centuries  this  custom  continued,  the  performance  con- 
sisting of  detached  scenes  without  any  particular  connection^  but 
full  of  jocularity,  and  employing  a  fixed  set  of  characters.  The 
language  used  may  have  been  the  Oscan,  but^  considering  the 
fact  that  a  knowledge  of  that  dialect  was  not  universal  at  Home,' 
it  was  more  probably  the  popular  or  plebeian  Latin  interspersed 
with  Oscan  element&  No  progress  towards  a  literary  form  is 
observable  until  the  time  of  SuUa,  but  they  continued  to  receive  a 
countenance  from  the  authorities  that  was  not  accorded  to  other 
forms  of  the  drama.  We  find,  for  example,  that  when  theatrical 
representations  were  interdicted,  an  exception  was  made  in  theii 
£avour.'    Though  coarse  and  often  obscene,  they  were  considaxed 

1  liv.  viL  2.    The  account,  however,  ia  extremely  oonfiiMd» 

*  liv.  X.  208,  gfuiro8  Oscae  linguae  exploratam  mittit 

•  See  TeofL  B.  lit.  9,  8  4. 
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as  oonsbtent  with  genUemanly  behayiour;  thuB  CSceio,  in  a  well- 
known  passage  in  one  of  h^  letters,^  contrasts  them  with  ths 
Mimes,  secimdum  (kfnomaum  Aecii  tuyny  at  olim  wlebaiy  Aid- 
lanam,  sed,  ut  nuncJUy  mimum  introduaMi;  and  Yalerins  Mazi- 
mus  implies  that  they  did  not  cairy  theii  humour  to  extravagant 
lengths,'  but  tempered  it  with  Italian  severity.  From  the  few 
fragments  that  remain  to  ns  we  should  he  inclined  to  form  a 
different  opinion,  and  to  suspect  that  national  partiality  in  con- 
trasting them  with  the  Graecized  form  of  the  Mind  kept  itself 
blind  to  their  more  glaring  faults.  The  characters  that  oftenest 
reappear  in  them  are  Maccus,  Bucco,  and  Pappus;  the  first  of 
these  is  prefixed  to  the  special  title,  e.g.  Maecus  miles,  Mancua 
mrgo.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  personage  with  an  immense 
head,  who,  corresponding  to  our  down  or  harlequin,  came  in  for 
many  hard  knocks,  but  was  a  general  favourite.  Pi^pus  took 
the  place  of  pantaloon,  and  was  the  general  butt 

KoviUB  (drc.  100  B.a),  whom  Macrobius'  calls  prohatisdmus 
AteUanarum  acrvptotj  was  the  first  to  reduce  this  species  to  the 
rules  of  art,  giving  it  a  plot  and  a  written  dialogue.  Several 
fragments  remain,  but  for  jmany  centuries  they  were  taken  for 
ihose  of  Naevius,  whence  great  confusion  ensued.  A  better  known 
writer  is  L.  Pomponiub  (90  b.o.)  of  Bononia,  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Sulla,  and  is  said  to  have  persuaded  that  cultured 
sensualist  to  compose  Atellanae  himself.  Upwards  of  thirty  of  hii 
plays  are  cited;  *  but  although  a  good  many  lines  are  preserved| 
no  fragments  are  long  enough  to  give  a  good  notion  of  his  style. 
The  commendations,  however,  with  which  Cicero,  Seneca,  Gellius, 
and  Priscian  load  him,  prove  that  he  was  classed  with  good 
writers.  Erom  the  list  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sub- 
jects were  mostly,  though  not  always,  from  low  life ;  some  remind 
us  of  the  regular  comedies,  as  the  Syri  and  Dotata.  The  old- 
fashioned  ornaments  of  puns  and  alliteration  abound  in  him,  as 
well  as  extreme  coarseness.  The  fables,  which  were  generally 
represented  after  the  regular  play  as  an  interlude  or  faroe^  are 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  in  two  of  his  satires :  ^ 

*'  UrbioiiB  ezodio  riBom  movet  AteUanae  Gertibiis  Antonoes;  * 

1  Ad  Fun.  ix.  16,  7.  *  Yal.  Max.  IL  1.  *  Sat.  i.  10,  8. 

^  The  names  are  Aleonea,  Proatibnlum,  Pannnceatae,  Knptiae,  PriTignna, 
Plflcatores,  Ergastulnm,  Fatmns,  Asinaria,  Rnaticua,  Dotata,  Deciima 
Fnllonia,  Fraeco,  Bucco,  Macci  geminiyVerreB  aegrotos,  Pistor,  Syri,  Modicua, 
Maialis,  Sarcnlarius,  Angar,  Petitor,  Anolns,  Praefectus,  Arista,  Hemia, 
Poraiia,  Maxvopinm,  Aeditamus,  Aactoratna,  Salyra,  Galli,  Tranaalpini 
Ifaoena  miles,  Maceiis  leqnester,  Pappna  Agrioola,  Luio,  Lar  familiaria.  k^ 

•  ilL  174  tL  7L 
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and  in  his  pietty  deeeiiption  of  a  rnstio  f ete— 

"  Ipsa  dienim 
Festomm  herboso  oolitnr  si  quRndo  theatre 
Maiestas,  tandeinqae  redit  ad  puluita  notam 
Exodium,  onm  penonae  pallentiB  niatum 
In  gremio  matns  fonnidat  rnsticiLB  infans; 
Aequales  habitus  illic,  similemqae  yidebU 
Oichestram  et  popnlnm.  ..." 

They  endured  a  while  under  the  empire,  when  we  hear  of  a  com 
poser  named  Muioiins,  of  some  note,  but  in  the  general  decline 
they  became  merged  in  the  pantomime,  into  whidi  all  kinds  oi 
dnumatic  art  gradually  oonye^ed. 

If  the  Atellanae  were  the  meet  indigenous  form  of  literature  in 
which  the  young  nobles  indulged,  the  different  Idnds  of  love-poem 
were  certainly  the  least  in  accordance  with  the  Boman  traditions 
of  art  Nevertheless,  unattainable  as  was  the  spontaneous  grace  of 
the  Greek  erotic  muse,  there  were  some  who  aspired  to  cultivate  her. 

Few  kinds  of  vetse  more  attracted  the  Boman  amateura  than  the 
£pigram.  There  was  something  congenial  to  the  Boman  spirit  in 
the  pithy  distich  or  tetrastich  which  formed  so  considerable  an 
element  in  the  ''elegant  extracts"  of  Alexandria.  The  term 
epigram  has  altered  its  meaning  with  the  lapse  of  age&  In  Greek 
it  signified  merely  an  inscription  commemorative  of  some  work  of 
art,  person,  or  event;  its  virtue  was  to  be  shorty  and  to  be  appro- 
priate. The  most  perfect  writer  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  sense 
was  Simonides, — nothing  can  exceed  the  exquisite  simplicity  that 
lends  an  undying  charm  to  his  effusions.  The  epigrams  on 
Leonides  and  on  Marathon  are  well  known.  The  metre  selected 
was  the  elegiac,  on  account  of  its  natural  pause  at  the  close  of  the 
second  line.  '  The  nearest  approach  to  such  simple  epigrams  are 
the  epitaphs  of  Naevius,  Ennius,  and  especially  Pacuvius,  already 
quoted.  This  natural  grace,  however,  was,  even  in  Greek  poetry, 
superseded  by  a  more  artificial  style.  The  sparkling  epigram  of 
Plato  addressed  to  a  fair  boy  has  been  often  imitated,  and  most 
writers  after  him  are  not  satisfied  without  playing  on  some  fine 
thought^  or  turning  some  graceful  point ;  so  that  &e  epigram  by 
little  and  little  approached  the  form  which  in  its  purest  age  the 
Italian  sonnet  possessed  In  this  guise  it  was  cultivated  with 
taste  and  brilliancy  at  Alexandria,  CSallimachus  especially  being  f 
finished  master  of  it  The  first  Boman  epigrammatists  imitate  thi 
Alexandrine  models,  and,  making  allowance  for  the  uncouth  hard- 
ness of  their  rhythm,  achieve  a  fair  success.  Of  the  epigrams  of 
RnniuB,  only  the  three  already  quoted  remain.^     Throe  authors 

t  Yii.  his  own  epitaph^  and  those  on  Scipio,  p.  78*  n.  4. 
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aie  mentioned  by  AnlnB  Gellius^  bb  having  nised  the  Latin 
Epigiam  to  a  level  with  Anacieon  in  sweeiness,  point,  and  neat- 
ne8&  This  ie  certainly  far  too  high  praise.  Nor,  even  if  it  were 
00^  can  we  forget  that  the  poems  he  quotes  (presumably  the  best 
he  could  find)  are  obvious  imitations,  if  not  translations,  from  the 
Greek.  The  first  is  by  Q.  Lutatius  CSatulub,  and  dates  about 
100  &a    It  is  entitled  Ad  Theotimum : 

^  Anfiigit  mi  animoB ;  credo,  at  lolet,  ad  Theotimaa 

DflveDit :  sio  est :  perlii|pam  illad  habet  * 

Quid  fli  dod  interdizem  ne  iliac  fo^tiyam 
Mitteret  ad  ae  intro,  sed  magiB  eiiceret  T 

Ibimos  cmaesitam :  veram  ne  ipai  teneamor 
Fonnido :  qoid  ago  f    Da,  Venas,  consilium." 

A  more  pleasing  example  of  his  style,  and  this  time  perhaps 
origina],  is  given  by  Cicero.'  It  is  on  the  actor  Eoscius,  who, 
when  a  boy,  was  renowned  for  his  beauty,  and  is  favourably  com- 
pared with  the  rising  orb  of  day : 

**  Constitezam  exorientem  Aaroram  forte  salatans^ 
Cam  sabito  e  laeva  Eoscios  exoritor. 
Pace  mihi  liceat,  caelestes,  dicere  yestra : 
Mortaljs  visast  polcrior  esse  deo." 

Tbis  piece,  as  may  be  suj^posed,  has  met  with  imitators  both  in 
French  and  Italian  literature.  A  very  similar  jeu  cTesprit  of 
PoBOius  LioiNUS  is  quoted : 

**  Costodes  OYinm,  teneraeqae  propaginis  agniUn, 

Qoaeritis  ignem  f  ite  hac :  Quaeritis  f  ignis  homo  eat; 
fii  digito  attigero,  incendam  silvam  simol  omnem, 
Onme  peeos :  flamma  est  omnia  qoae  yideo." 

This  Pordus  wrote  also  on  the  histoid  of  literature..  Some 
rather  ill-natured  lines  on  Terence  are  preserved  in  Suetonius.^ 
lie  there  implies  that  the  young  poet^  with  all  his  talent^  could 
not  keep  out  of  poverty,  a  taunt  which  we  have  good  reason  for 
disbelieving  as  well  as  disapproving.  Two  lines  on  the  rise  of 
poetry  at  Bome  deserve  quotation — 

**  Poenico  bello  aecando  Mosa  pinnato  grada 
IntoUt  se  bellicosam  Bomali  in  gentem  feram.** 

A  certain  PoiCFiuus  is  mentioned  by  Yairo  as  having  epigram 
matic  tastes;  one  distich  that  is  preserved  gives  us  no  high 
notion  of  his  powers — 

**  Pacvi^  discipulos  dicor :  porro  is  fait  Enni : 
Ennios  Mosaram:  Pompilius  daeor.** 

IjMjf  Yalbbius  Asdituijs^  who  is  only  known  by  the  shoH 
A  liSL  9,  14.      *  De  Nat  Deor.  L  28,  79.      •  Yit.  Ter.      «  =  Pacavi. 
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notioes  in  Yaiio  and  Gellitis,  wzote  dnular  abort  pfe^^  two  d 
which  are  pieserved. 

AD  FIXPRZLAIL 

**  Dicere  earn  oonor  ouram  tibi,  Pamphila,  ooidi% 
Quid  mi  abe  te  qnaenm  f  verba  labris  abennl; 
Far  pectos  miaeram  manat  aubito  mihi  sador. 
8i  tadtiu^  aabidna:  dnplo  ideo  pereo." 

AD  FOEBUM  PHILIBOrA. 

*  Quid  fiumlam  praefera,  Phileroa,  qua  dU  opna  noUif 

IbimnB,  hoc  Inoet  pectore  flamma  aatia. 
Dlam  non  potia  eat  via  aaeva  ezatii^piere  vanti. 

Ant  imber  caelo  candidna  praecipitana. 
At  contra,  heme  ignem  Veneria,  d  non  Venna  ipa^ 

Nnlla  eat  quae  poasit  via  alia  oppriniLve." 

We  have  quoted  these  pieces,  not  from  their  intrinsio  merits  for 
they  have  little  or  none,  but  to  show  the  painful  process  by 
which  Latin  versification  was  elaborated.  All  these  must  be 
referred  to  a  date  at  least  sixty  years  after  Ennius,  and  yet  the 
rhythm  is  scarcely  at  all  improved.  The  great  number  of  second- 
rate  poets  who  wrought  in  the  same  laboratory  did  good  work,  in 
so  far  that  they  made  the  technical  part  less  wearisome  for  poets 
like  Lucretius  and  Catullua  With  mechanical  dexterity  taste 
also  slowly  improved  by  the  competing  effort  of  many  ordinary 
minds ;  but  it  did  not  make  those  giant  strides  which  nothing 
but  genius  can  achieve.  The  later  developmenti  id  the  "B^igimHi 
wiU  he  ooDadfiied  in  a  aobsequenl  boolb 


GHAFTER  BL 

LmBATCBI — ^HlBTOBY.      FaBIUB  PlOlOB- 

(210-BO  B.a). 

Ihxbb  ate  nations  among  whom  the  imagination  is  so  predomi- 
nant that  they  seem  incapable  of  regarding  things  as  they  ara 
The  literatuie  of  saoh  nations  will  always  be  cast  in  a  poetical 
mould,  even  when  it  takes  the  outward  form  of  prose.  Of  this 
class  India  is  a  conspicuous  example.  In  the  opposite  category 
stand  those  nations  which,  lacking  imaginative  power,  supply  its 
place  by  the  rich  colouring  of  rhetoric,  but  whose  poetry,  judged 
by  the  highest  standard,  does  not  rise  above  the  sphere  of  prosa 
Modem  Erance  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  this.  The  same  is 
so  far  true  of  ancient  Bome  that  she  was  unquestionably  more 
productive  of  gieat  prose  writers  than  of  poets.  Her  utihtarian 
and  matter-of-&ct  genius  inclined  her  to  approach  the  problems  of 
thought  and  life  from  a  prosaic  point  of  view.  Her  perceptions 
of  beauty  were  defective ;  her  sense  of  sympathy  between  man 
and  nature  (the  deepest  root  of  poetry^  slumbered  until  roused 
by  a  voice  from  without  to  momentary  life.  The  aspirations  and 
destiny  of  the  individual  soul  which  had  kindled  the  brightest 
light  of  Greek  song^  were  in  £ome  replaced  by  the  sovereign 
claims  of  the  State.  The  visible  City,  throned  on  Seven  HiUs, 
the  source  and  emblem  of  imperial  power,  and  that  not  ideal  but 
actual,  was  a  theme  fitted  to  inspire  the  patriot  orator  or  historian, 
but  not  to  create  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  the  poet.  We  find 
in.  accordance  with  this  faot^  that  Prose  Literature  was  approached, 
not  by  strangers  or  freedmen,  but  by  members  of  tiie  noblest 
houses  in  Bome.  The  subjects  were  given  by  the  features  of 
national  life.  The  wars  that  had  gained  dominion  abroad,  the 
eloquence  that  had  secured  power  at  home,  the  laws  that  had 
knit  society  together  and  made  the  people  gieat;  these  were  the 
elements  on  which  Prose  Literature  was  based.  Its  developments, 
though  influenced  by  Greece,  are  truly  national,  and  on  them  the 
Bomar  chaiaoter  is  indelibly  impressed.  '  The  first  to  establisir 
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itself  was  history.  The  struggles  of  the  first  Punic  war  had  heeM 
chronicled  in  the  rude  verse  of  Naevius ;  those  of  the  second  pro 
duced  the  annals  of  Fabius  and  Cincius  Alimentus. 

Erom  the  earliest  period  the  Eomans  had  a  clear  sense  of  the 
value  of  contemporary  records.  The  Annales  MaxinU  or  Commerh 
tarii  Pcmtificum  contained  the  names  of  magistrates  for  each  year, 
and  a  daily  record^  of  all  memorable  events  from  the  regal  timet 
until  the  Pontificate  of  P.  Mucins  Scaevola  (133  &a).  The 
occurrences  noted  wer»,  ^jowevci,  moixtly  of  a  trivial  character, 
as  Cato  tells  us  in  a  fragment  of  his  Originea,  and  as  we  can  gather 
from  the  extracta  found  in  livy.  The  Ldhri  Lirdeij  mentioned 
several  times  by  Livy,^  were  written  on  rolls  of  linen  cloth,  and, 
besides  lists  of  magistrates,  contained  many  national  monuments, 
such  as  the  treaty  between  Bome  and  Carthage,  and  the  truce 
made  with  Ardea  and  GrabiL  Similar  notes  were  kept  by  the 
civil  magistrates  (Gommentarii  Gonatdarea^  Libri  Praetorumy 
Tabulae  Genaoriae)  and  stored  up  in  the  various  temples.  The 
greater  number  of  these  records  perished  in  the  capture  of  Eome 
by  the  Gauls,  and  when  livy  speaks  of  them  as  existing  later, 
he  refers  not  to  the  originals,  but  to  copies  made  after  that 
event  Such  yearly  registers  were  continued  to  a  late  period. 
One  of  the  most  important  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
embracing  a  list  of  the  great  magistracies  from  509  b.0.  till  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  executed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiua  Another 
source  of  history  was  the  family  register  kept  by  each  of  the 
great  houses,  and  treasured  with  peculiar  care.  It  was  probably 
more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  actions  performed  or  honours 
gained,  since  many  of  the  more  distinguished  families  preserved 
their  records  as  witnesses  of  glories  that  in  reality  had  never 
existed,  but  were  the  invention  of  flattering  chroniclers  or  clients. 

The  radical  defect  in  the  Boman  conception  of  history  was  its 
narrowness.  The  idea  of  preserving  and  handing  down  truth  for 
its  own  sake  was  foreign  to  them.  The  very  accuracy  of  their 
early  registers  was  based  on  no  such  high  principle  as  thi&  It 
arose  simply  from  a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  the  Boman  common- 
wealth, from  national  pride,  and  from  considerations  of  utility. 
The  catalogue  of  prodigies,  pestilences,  divine  visitations,  expia- 
tions and  successful  propitiatory  ceremonies,  of  which  it  was  chiefly 
made  up,  was  intended  to  show  the  value  of  the  state  religion,  and 
to  secure  the  administration  of  it  in  patrician  hands.  It  was  indeed 
praiseworthy  that  considerations  so  patriotic  should  at  that  rude 
period  have  so  firmly  rooted  themselves  in  the  mind  of  the 

^  So  ttyt  Servina,  bat  this  can  hardly  be  correct    See  the  note  at  thi 
■id  of  the  chapter.  *  Kg,  Iv.  7, 18,  SO. 
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goveming  daas ;  but  that  their  object  waa  zather  to  conBolidate 
*^heir  own  power  and  advance  that  of  the  dty  th^n  to  instiuct 
mankind,  is  clear  from  the  totally  untrustworthy  character  of  the 
special  gentile  records ;  and  when  history  began  to  be  cultivated 
in  a  literary  way,  we  do  not  observe  any  higher  motive  at  work. 
Eabius  and  Cinciub  wrote  in  Greek,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  in 
the  unformed  state  of  their  own  language  it  was  easier  to  do  so  ^ 
but  that  this  was  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  is  shown  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  not  only  their  contemporary  Ennius.  but 
their  predecessors  Livius  and  Naevius,  studied  and  developed  the 
Latin  tongue.  Livius  and  Ennius  worked  at  Latin  in  order  to 
construct  a  literary  dialect  that  should  also  be  the  speech  of  the 
peopl&  Fabius  and  Cincius,  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  wrote 
in  Greek,  because  that  was  a  language  which  the  people  did  not 
imderstand. 

Belonging  to  an  ancient  house  wboee  traditions  were  exclu 
flive  and  aristocratic,  Fabius  (210  B.a)  addressed  himself  to 
the  lindted  circle  of  readers  who  were  conversant  with  the 
Greek  tongue ;  to  the  people  at  large  he  was  at  no  pains  to  be 
intelligible,  and  he  probably  was  as  indififerent  to  their  literary,  as 
his  ancestors  had  been  to  their  political,  claims  or  advantages. 
The  branch  to  which  he  belonged  derived  its  diBtingnishing  name 
from  Fabius  Fictor  the  grandfather  of  the  historian,  who,  in  312 
&a  painted  the  temple  of  Salus,  which  was  the  oldest  known 
specimen  of  Boman  art,  and  existed,  applauded  by  the  criticism 
A  posterity,  until  the  era  of  Claudiu&  This  single  incident 
proves  that  in  a  period  when  Boman  feeling  as  a  rule  recoiled 
from  practising  the  arts  of  peace,  members  of  this  intellectual 
ffena  were  already  proficients  in  one  of  the  proscribed  Greek 
accomplishments,  and  taken  into  connection  with  the  poHshed 
cultivation  of  the  Glaudii,  and  perhaps  of  other  gentee^  shows  that 
in  their  private  life  the  aristocratic  party  were  not  so  bigoted  as 
for  political  purposes  they  chose  to  represent  themselve&^  As  to 
the  value  of  Fabius's  work  we  have  no  good  means  of  forming  an 
opinion.  Livy  invariably  speaks  of  him  with  respect,  as  acrip- 
torum  longe  antig^issimua  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
had  access  to  the  best  eating  authorities  on  his  subject  Besidos 
the  pubHc  chronicles  and  the  archives  of  his  own  house,  he  is  said 
to  have  drawn  on  Greek  sources.  Kiebuhr,  also,  takes  a  hi<^'h 
view  of  his  merits;  and  the  unpretending  form  in  which  he 
dothed  his  work,  merely  a  bare  statement  of  events  without  any 

'  The  Bomm  omid  was  mnch  more  impressible  to  rich  colour,  i1«>ooratioD 
ke.  than  the  Greek.     Possibly  painting  may  on  this  soooimt  have  met  witk 
earlier  countenance. 
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attempt  at  Uteiaiy  deoomtioii,  indines  us  to  beliaye  that  so  far  a4 
national  pvejudioea  allowed^  he  endeaTomed  to  represent  iBithfally 
the  facte  of  histoiy. 

Of  L.  Gnronm  Aliubntus  (floi.  209  B.a)  we  should  be  indined 
to  form  a  somewhat  higher  estimate^  from  the  fact  that^  when  taken 
prisoner  by  Hannibal,  he  receiyed  greater  consideration  from  him 
than  almost  any  other  Eoman  captiye.  He  conversed  freely  with 
him,  and  informed  him  of  the  route  by  which  be  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  of  the  exact  number  of  his  invading  force.  Gincius 
was  praetor  in  Sidly  209  B.a  He  thns  had  good  opportanities 
for  learning  the  main  events  of  the  campaign.  Niebuhr^  says 
of  him,  ''He  was  a  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  his  comitry  by  researches  among  its  ancient 
monuments.  He  proceeded  in  this  work  with  no  less  honesty 
than  diligence ;  ^  for  it  is  only  in  his  fragments  that  we  find  a  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  early  relations  between  Borne  and  Latium, 
which  in  all  the  Annals  were  misrepresented  from  national  pride. 
That  Gincius  wrete  a  book  on  the  old  Boman  calendar,  we  are 
told  by  Macrobius;*  that  he  examined  into  ancient  Etruscan  and 
Boman  chronology,  is  clear  from  livy."^  The  point  in  which  he 
differed  from  the  other  authorities  most  strikingly  is  the  date  he 
assigns  for  the  origin  of  the  dty ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  his 
method  of  ascertaining  it  shows  independent  investigation.* 
Gincius,  like  Fabius,  b^gan  his  work  by  a  rapid  summary  of  the 
early  Idstory  of  Bome^  and  detailed  at  full  length  only  those 
events  which  had  happened  during  his  own  experience. 

A  third  writer  who  flourished  about  the  same  time  was  G.  Aoojus 
(oirc.  184  B.O.),  who,  like  the  others,  began  with  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  and  apparently  carried  his  work  down  to  the  war  with 
Antiodius.  He,  too,  wrote  in  Greek,*  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Claudius  Quadrigaixus,^  in  which  form  be  was 
employed  by  livy.  Aulus  Postumius  Albinus,  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Gato,  is  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  Greek 
history.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  selection  of  the  Greek 
language  by  all  these  writers  was  partly  due  to  their  desire  to 
prove  to  the  Greeks  that  Boman  history  was  worth  studying ;  for 
the  Latin  language  was  at  this  time  confined  to  the  peninsula,  and 
was  certainly  not  studied  by  learned  Greeks,  except  such  as  wen 

>  B.  H.  yoL  L  pu  272.         *  Liy.  zzL  8&  calls  him  "maximiM  aaetor/' 

•  Sat  i.  12.  *  vii.  8. 

*  The  question  does  not  concern  ns  here.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Niebnhr^i 
ohapter  on  the  Era  from  ti»  fonndatioii  d  the  dty. 

W.Gio  de  Ofil  iii  32,  116. 

'j.This  is  aa  inference^  but  a  pfobaUe  onsb  from  a  statement  of  Platardi 
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oompeDed  to  aeqniie  it  by  idatioiiB  with  their  Boman  eonqneioit. 
Besides  these  anthon,  we  learn  from  Poljbius  that  the  great  Scipio 
furnished  contributions  to  history :  among  other  writings,  a  long 
Greek  letter  to  king  Philip  is  mentioned  which  contaiued  a  succinct 
account  of  his  Spanish  and  African  campaign&  His  son,  and  also 
Scipio  Nasica,  appear  to  have  followed  ids  AT^^mplA  in  writing 
Greek  memoira. 

The  creator  of  Latin  prose  writing  was  Cato  (234-149  Ba). 
In  almost  every  department  he  set  the  example,  and  his  works, 
voluminous  and  varied,  retalued  their  reputation  until  the  dose  of 
the  classical  period.     He  was  the  first  thoroughly  national  author. 

The  character  of  the  rigid  censor  is  genersJly  associated  in  our 
loinds  with  the  contempt  of  letters.  In  his  stem  but  narrow 
patriotism,  he  looked  wi&  jealous  eyes  on  aU  that  might  turn  the 
citizens  from  a  single-minded  devotion  to  the  State.  Culture  was 
connected  in  his  mind  with  Greece,  and  her  deleterious  influence. 
The  embassy  of  Diogenes,  Critolaus,  and  Cameades,  155  b.o.  had 
shown  him  to  what  uses  culture  might  be  turned.  The  eloquent 
harangue  pronounced  in  favour  of  justice,  and  the  equally  eloquent 
harangue  pronounced  next  day  against  it  by  the  same  speaker 
without  a  blush  of  shame,  had  set  Cato's  face  like  a  flint  in 
opposition  to  Gi^ek  learning.  ^'I  will  teU  you  about  thoee 
Greeks,"  he  wrote  in  his  old  age  to  his  son  Marcus,  "  what  I  dis- 
covered by  careful  observation  at  Athens,  and  how  far  I  deem  it 
good  to  skim  through  their  writings,  for  in  no  case  should  they  be 
deeply  studied.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  they  are  one  and  all,  a 
worthless  and  intractable  set  Mark  my  wordl^  far  they  are  those 
of  a  prophet :  whenever  that  nation  shall  give  ub  its  literatnie^ 
it  will  corrupt  everything."  ^ 

With  this  settled  conviction,  thus  emphatically  expressed  at  a 
time  when  experience  had  shown  the  realization  of  his  fears  to  be 
inevitable,  and  when  he  himself  had  so  far  bent  as  to  study  the 
literature  he  despised,  the  long  and  active  public  life  of  Cato  is  in 
complete  harmony.  He  is  l£e  perfect  t;^e  of  an  old  Boman. 
Hard,  shrewd,  niggardly,  and  narrow-minded,  he  was  honest  to 
the  core,  unsparing  of  himself  as  of  others,  scorning  every  kind  of 
luxury,  and  of  inflexible  moral  rectitude.  He  had  no  respect  for 
birth,  rank,  fortune,  or  talent ;  his  praise  was  bestowed  solely  on 
personal  merit  He  himself  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  honour^ 
able  house,^  and  from  it  he  inherited  thoee  harsh  virtues  which, 
while  they  enforced  the  reverence,  put  him  in  conflict  with  the 
spirit^  of  the  age.    No  man  could  have  set  before  himself  a  mors 

^  Vide  M.  Catonifl  ReiUqiiifle,  H.  Jordui,  Lipa  1860. 

*  So  he  himself  aaserfeed ;  bat  they  did  not  hold  any  Ronuoi  magirtnMy. 
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apliill  task  than  that  which  Gato  straggled  all  his  life  yainly  tc 
achieve.  To  leconstruct  the  past  is  but  one  step  more  impossibk 
than  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  present.  If  Cato  &iled,  a  gieatei 
than  Gato  would  not  have  succeeded.  Influences  were  at  work  in 
Some  which  individual  genius  was  powerless  to  resist  The 
ascendancy  of  reason  over  force,  though  it  were  the  noblest  fonn 
that  force  has  ever  assumed,  was  step  by  step  establishing  itself  j 
and  no  stronger  proof  of  its  victory  could  be  found  than  that  Cato, 
despite  of  himself,  in  his  old  age  studied  Greek.  We  may  smile 
at  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  which  confounded  the  pure  glories  of 
the  old  Greek  intellect  with  the  degraded  puerilities  of  its  un- 
worthy heirs ;  but  though  Cato  could  not  &thom  the  mind  of 
Greece,  he  thoroughly  understood  the  mind  of  Bome,  and  unavail- 
ing as  his  efibrts  were,  they  were  based  on  an  unerring  compre- 
hension of  the  true  issues  at  stake.  He  saw  that  Greece  was 
unmaking  Bome ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  mankind  required  that 
Eome  should  be  unmade.  It  is  the  glory  of  men  like  Scipio  and 
Ennius,  that  their  large-heartedness  opened  their  eyes,  and  carried 
their  vision  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Boman  world  into  that 
dimly-seen  but  ever  expanding  country  in  which  all  men  are 
brethren.  But  if  from  the  loftiest  point  of  view  their  wide 
humanity  obtains  the  palm,  no  less  does  Cato's  pure  patriotism 
shed  undying  radiance  over  his  rugged  form,  throwing  into  relief  its 
massive  grandeur,  and  ennobling  rather  than  hiding  its  deformities. 
We  have  said  that  Cato's  name  is  associated  with  the  contempt 
of  letters.  This  is  no  doubt  the  fact  Nevertheless,  Gato  was  by 
far  the  most  original  writer  that  Bome  ever  produced.  He  is  the 
one  man  on  whose  vigorous  mind  no  outside  influence  had  ever 
told.  Brought  up  at  his  father's  farm  at  Tusculum,  he  spent  his 
boyhood  amid  the  labours  of  the  plough.  Hard  work  and  scant  fare 
toughened  his  sinews,  and  service  under  Fabius  in  the  HannibaUc 
war  knit  his  frame  into  that  iron  strength  of  endurance,  which, 
until  his  death,  never  betrayed  one  sign  of  weakness  or  fatigue. 
A  saying  of  his  is  preserved — ^  **  Man's  life  is  like  iron ;  if  you  use 
it^  it  wears  away,  if  not^  the  rust  eats  it  So,  too,  men  are  woni 
away  by  hard  work ;  but  if  they  do  no  worli^  rest  and  sloth  do 
more  iigury  than  exercise.*'  On  this  maxim  his  own  life  was 
formed.  Li  the  intervals  of  war&re,  he  did  not  relax  himself  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  city,  but  went  home  to  his  plough,  and  im- 
proved his  small  estate.  Being  soon  well  known  for  his  shrewd 
wit  and  ready  speech,  he  rose  into  emineace  at  the  bar ;  and  in 
due  time  obtained  all  the  offioeA  of  stata     In  eveiy  position  bt 

'  Qell.  XL  ft 
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aiade  many  enemiei^  bnt  most  notably  in  his  opacity  of  censoi; 
No  man  ttbs  oftener  brought  to  trial  Forty-four  times  he  spoke 
in  his  own  defence,  and  every  time  he  was  acquitted.^  As  liw 
says,  he  wore  his  enemies  out,  partly  by  accusing  them,  but  stiii 
more  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  defended  himself.^  Bo- 
sides  priyate  causes,  he  spoke  in  many  important  public  trials  and 
on  many  great  questions  of  state :  Cicero  *  had  seen  or  heard  of 
150  orations  by  him;  in  one  passage  he  implies  that  he  had 
deliyered  as  many  as  Lysias,  i.e.  230>  Even  now  we  have  traces, 
certainly  of  80,  and  perhaps  of  13  more.^  His  military  life,  which 
had  beeoi  a  series  of  successes,  was  brought  to  a  close  190  B.a,  and 
from  this  time  until  his  death,  he  appears  as  an  able  civil  adminis- 
trator, and  a  vehement  opponent  of  laz  mannera  In  the  year  of 
his  censorship  (184  Ra)  Plautus  died.  The  tremendous  vigour 
with  which  he  wielded  the  powers  of  this  post  stirred  up  a  swarm 
of  eneimifla  His  tongue  became  more  bitter  than  ever.  Plutarch 
gives  his  portrait  in  an  epigram. 

Here,  at  86  years  of  age,^  the  man  stands  before  us.  We  see  the 
crisp,  erect  figurci  bristling  with  aggressive  vigour,  the  coarse,  red 
hair,  the  keen,  grey  eyes,  piercingly  fixed  on  his  opponent's  face, 
and  reading  at  a  glance  the  knavery  he  sought  to  hide ;  we  hear 
the  rasping  voice,  launching  its  dry,  cutting  sarcasms  one  after 
another,  each  pointed  with  its  sting  of  tru^ ;  and  we  can  well 
believe  that  the  dislike  was  intense,  which  could  make  an  enemy 
provoke  the  terrible  armoury  of  the  old  censor's  eloquence. 

As  has  been  said,  he  so  far  relaxed  the  severity  of  his  principles 
as  to  learn  the  Greek  language  and  study  the  great  writers.  Nor 
could  he  help  feeling  attracted  to  minds  like  those  of  Thucydides 
and  Demosthenes,  in  sagacity  and  earnestness  so  congenial  to  his 
own.'  Nevertheless,  his  originality  is  in  nothing  more  conspicu- 
ously shown  than  in  his  method  of  treating  history.  He  struck  a 
line  of  inquiry  in  which  he  found  no  successor.  The  Originea^  if  it 
had  remained,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  priceless  storehouse 
of  facts  about  the  antiquities  of  Italy.  Gato  had  an  enlarged  view 
of  history.  It  was  not  his  object  to  magnify  Eome  at  the  expense 
of  the  otSier  Italian  nationalities,  but  rather  to  show  how  she  had 
become  their  greatest^  because  their  truest^  representative.  The 
divisions  of  the  work  itself  will  show  the  importance  he  attached 

1  Pfin.  N.  H.  tIL  ST.  *  liv.  xxziz.  40.  •  De  Sen.  zfiL  6& 

*  Brat  xvL  as.  *  See  H.  Jordan's  treatise. 

*  This  was  his  age  when  he  acciiBed  the  peijnred  Oalba  after  his  retnn 
from  Nunaiitia  (149  &o.)— one  of  the  finest  of  hia  apeechea. 
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to  an  inyestigatioii  of  their  early  aziiiiak.  We  learn  from  Nepot 
that  the  first  book  compiised  the  regal  period ;  the  aecond  and 
third  urere  devoted  to  the  origin  and  primitiTe  histoiy  of  each 
Italian  state  ;^  the  fourth  and  fifth  embiaced  the  Punic  wars ;  the 
last  two  carried  the  history  aa  far  as  the  Praetorship  of  Servius 
Gralha,  Cato's  bold  accnsation  of  whom  he  inserted  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  Nepos,  echoing  the  superficial  canons  of  his  age, 
characterises  the  whole  as  showing  industry  and  diligence,  bat  no 
learning  whateyar.  The  early  myths  were  somewhat  indistinctly 
treated.*  His  account  of  the  Trojan  immigration  seems  to  haye 
been  the  basis  of  that  of  Virgil,  though  the  latter  refashioned  it  in 
seyeral  points.^  His  computation  of  dates,  though  apparently  exact, 
betrays  a  mind  indifferent  to  the  importmce  of  chronology.  The 
fragments  of  the  next  two  books  are  more  copioua  He  teUs  us  that 
Gaul,  then  as  now,  pursued  with  the  greatest  zeal  military  glory 
and  eloquence  in  debate.^  His  notice  of  the  Ligurians  is  f^  from 
complimentary.  ^*  They  are  all  deceitful,  having  lost  every  record 
of  their  real  origin,  and  being  illiterate,  they  invent  false  stories 
and  have  no  recollection  of  &e  truth.  "^  He  hazards  a  few  ety- 
mologies, which^  as  usual  among  Roman  writers,  are  quite  unscien- 
tific. GraviscsB  is  so  called  from  its  unhealthy  climate  {gravis  aer)y 
Praeneste  from  its  conspicuous  position  on  the  mountains  (£uia 
montibua  praetM).  A  few  scattered  remarks  on  the  food  in  use 
among  different  tribes  are  all  that  remain  of  an  interesting  depart- 
ment which  might  have  thrown  much  light  on  ethnological  ques- 
tions. In  the  fourth  book,  Gato  expresses  his  disinclination  to 
repeat  the  trivial  detaHs  of  the  Pontifical  tables,  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  &c.^  He  narrates 
with  enthusiasm  the  self-devotion,  of  the  tribune  Caedidus,  who  in 
the  first  Punic  war  offered  his  life  with  that  of  400  soldiers  to 
engage  the  enemy's  attention  while  the  general  was  executing  a 
necessary  manoeuvre.^  **  The  Laconian  Leonides,  who  did  the  same 
thing ,  at  Thermopylae^  has  been  rewarded  by  all  Greece  for  his 
^nrtue"^  and  patriotism  with  all  the  emblems  of  the  highest  possible 
distinction — ^monuments,  statues,  epigrams,  histories ;  his  deed  met 
with  their  warmest  gratitude.  But  littie  praise  has  been  given  to 
our  tribune  in  comparison  with  his  merits,  though  he  acted  just  as  the 
Spartan  did,  and  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  State.''  As  to  the  title 
Ori^gineSy  it  is  possible,  as  Nepos  suggests,  that  it  arose  from  the  first 
three  books  having  been  published  separately.     It  certainly  is  not 

>  Oato,  8,  i-4.  s  See  Wordsworth,  Fr.  of  early  Latin*  p.  611,  |  i 

S  Serv.  ad  Yiig.  Afln.  L  267.  «  Charla.  ii.  p.  181  (Jord). 

•  Serv.  ad  Yiig.  Aen.  zi.  700.  •  QelL  ii  28,  6. 

»  OeU.  iii.  7,  1. 
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appUeahk  to  fhe  entfre  treatiM^  which  ww  a  genuine  histoiy  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  of  Thucydides,  and  no  meie  piece  of  antiquarian 
leseaich.  He  adhered  to  troth  in  so  far  as  he  did  not  insert  ficti- 
tious speeches ;  he  conf onned  to  Greek  taste  so  far  as  to  insert  his 
own.  One  strildng  feature  in  the  later  books  was  his  omission 
of  names.  No  Bonian  worthy  is  named  in  thent  The  reason  of 
this  it  is  impossible  to  discoyer.  Fear  of  giving  offence  would  be 
the  last  motive  to  weigh  with  hint  Dicdike  of  the  great  aristo- 
cratic houses  into  whose  hands  the  supreme  power  was  steadily 
being  concentrated,  is  a  more  probable  cause;  but  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  of  itsell  Perhaps  the  omission  was  a  mere  whim  of  the 
historian.  Though  this  work  obtained  great  and  deserved  renown, 
yet,  like  its  author,  it  was  praised  ratiier  than  imitated.  livy 
scarcely  ever  uses  it ;  and  it  is  likely  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century  a.d.  the  speeches  were  published  separately,  and  were 
the  only  part  at  all  generally  read.  Pliny,  Gellius,  and  Servius, 
are  the  authors  who  seem  most  to  have  stuiUed  it ;  of  these  Pliny 
was  most  influenced  by  it  The  Natural  History,  especially  in  its 
general  discussions,  strongly  reminds  us  of  Cato. 

Of  the  talents  of  Cato  as  an  orator  something  will  be  said  in  the 
next  section.  His  nuscellaneous  writings,  though  none  of  them 
are  historical,  may  be  noticed  here.  Quintilian^  attests  the  many 
sidedness  of  his  genius :  "  M.  Cato  was  at  once  a  first-rate  general, 
a  philosopher,  an  orator,  the  founder  of  history,  the  most  thorough 
master  of  law  and  agriculture.''  The  work  on  agriculture  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  possess ;  or  xather  a  redaction  of  it^  slightiy 
modernized  and  incomplete,  but  nevertheless  containing  a  large 
amount  of  really  genuine  matter.  Nothing  can  be  more  character^ 
istic  than  the  opening  sentencea  We  give  a  translation,  following 
as  closely  as  possible  the  form  of  the  original :  "  It  is  at  times 
worth  while  to  gain  wealth  by  commerce,  were  it  not  so  perilous ; 
or  by  usury,  were  it  equally  honourable.  Our  ancestors,  however, 
held,  and  fixed  by  law,  that  a  thief  should  be  condemned  to  restore 
double,  a  usurer  quadruple.  We  thus  see  how  much  worse  they 
thought  it  for  a  citizen  to  be  a  money-lender  than  a  thief.  Again, 
When  they  praised  a  good  man,  they  praised  him  as  a  good  farmer, 
or  a  good  husbandman.  Men  so  praised  were  held  to  have  received 
the  highest  praise.  For  myself,  I  think  well  of  a  merchant  as  a  mas 
of  energy  and  studious  of  gain ;  but  it  is  a  career,  as  I  have  said, 
that  leads  to  danger  and  ruin.  But  farming  makes  the  bravest 
men,  and  the  sturdiest  soldiers,  and  of  all  sources  of  gain  is  the 
•ureat^  the  most  natural,  and  the  least  invidious,  and  those  who 
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are  busy  with  it  haye  the  fewest  bad  thoughts."  The  aententfooi 
and  dogmatic  style  of  this  preamble  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader ; 
but  it  is  surpassed  by  many  of  the  precepts  which  follow.  Some 
of  these  contain  pithy  maxims  of  shrewd  sense,  e,g,  'Tatrem 
familias  yendacem  non  emacem  esse  oportet."  "  Ita  aedifices  ne 
villa  fundum  quaerat,  neye  fundus  yillam."  The  Virgilian  pre- 
scription, "  Laudato  ingentia  rura :  exiguam  colito/'  is  said  to  be 
drawn  from  Cato,  though  it  does  not  exist  in  our  copies.  The 
treatment  throughout  is  :nmethodicaL  If  left  by  the  author  in 
itB  present  form  it  represents  the  daily  jotting  down  of  thoughts 
on  the  subject  as  they  occurred  to  him. 

In  two  points  the  writer  appears  in  an  unfayourable  light — ^in 
his  loye  of  gain,  and  in  his  brutal  treatment  of  his  slaves.  With 
him  farming  \b  no  mere  amusement,  nor  again  is  it  mere  labour. 
It  is  primarily  and  throughout  a  means  of  making  money,  and 
indeed  the  oidy  strictly  honourable  one.  However,  Gate  so  far 
relaxed  the  strictness  of  this  theory  that  he  became  ''an  ardent 
speculator  in  slaves,  buildings,  artificial  lakes,  and  pleasure-grounds, 
the  mercantQe  spirit  being  too  strong  withki  him  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  modest  returns  of  his  estate."  As  regarded  slaves,  the 
law  considered  them  as  chattels,  and  he  followed  the  law  to  the 
letter.  If  a  slave  grew  old  or  sick  he  was  to  be  sold.  If  the 
weather  hindered  work  he  was  to  take  his  sleep  then,  and  work 
double  time  afterwards.  ''In  order  to  prevent  combinations 
among  his  slaves,  their  master  assiduously  sowed  enmities  and 
jealousies  between  them.  He  bought  young  slaves  in  their  name, 
whom  they  were  forced  to  train  and  sell  for  lus  benefit  When 
supping  with  his  guests,  if  any  dish  was  carelessly  dressed,  he  rose 
from  table,  and  with  a  leathern  thong  administered  the  requisite 
number  of  lashes  with  his  own  hand."  So  pitilessly  severe  was 
he,  that  a  slave  who  had  concluded  a  purchase  without  his  leave, 
hung  himself  to  avoid  his  master's  wrath.  These  incidents, 
some  told  by  Plutarch,  others  by  Gate  himself,  show  the  in- 
human side  of  Roman  life,  and  make  it  less  hard  to  understand 
their  treatment  of  vanquished  kings  and  generals.  For  the  other 
sex  Gato  had  little  respecv.  Women,  he  says,  should  be  kept  at 
home,  and  no  Chaldaean  or  soothsayer  be  allowed  to  see  them. 
Women  are  always  running  after  superstition.  His  directions 
about  tiie  steward's  wife  are  as  follows.  They  are  addressed  to 
the  steward: — "Let  her  fear  you.  Take  care  that  she  is  not 
luxurious.  Let  her  see  as  little  as  possible  of  her  neighboun  oi 
any  other  female  friends ;  let  her  never  invite  them  to  your  house  -, 
let  her  never  go  out  to  supper,  nor  be  fond  of  taking  walks.  Let 
her  never  offer  sacrifice ;  let  her  know  that  the  master  sacrifice* 
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for  the  whole  fainfly;  let  her  be  neat  herself,  and  keep  th« 
oonntry-honse  neaf  Several  eacrifidal  details  are  giyen  in  the 
treatise.  We  observe  that  they  are  all  of  the  rustic  order ;  the 
master  alone  is  to  attend  the  city  ceremonial  Among  the  different 
indu3trie8  recommended,  we  are  struck  by  the  absence  of  wheat 
cultivation.  The  vineyard  and  the  pasture  chiefly  engage  atten- 
tion, though  herbs  and  green  produce  are  carefully  treated  The 
reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  special  nature  of  the  treatise.  It  is 
not  a  general  survey  of  agriculture,  but  merely  a  handbook  of 
cultivation  for  a  particular  farm,  that  of  Manlius  or  Mallius,  and 
so  probably  unfit  for  wheat  crop&  Other  subjects,  as  medicine, 
are  touched  on.  But  his  prescriptions  are  confined  to  the  rudest 
simples,  to  wholesome  and  restorative  diet^  and  to  incantationSi 
These  last  have  equal  value  assigned  them  with  rational  remedies 
Whether  Cato  trusted  them  may  well  be  doubted.  He  probably 
gave  in  such  cases  the  popular  chaim-cure,  simply  from  not  having 
a  better  method  of  his  own  to  propose. 

Another  series  of  treatises  were  those  addressed  to  his  son,  in 
one  of  which,  that  on  medicine,  he  charitably  accuses  the  Greeks 
of  an  attempt  to  kill  all  barbarians  by  their  treatment^  and 
specially  the  Eomans,  whom  they  stigmatise  by  the  insulting 
name  of  Opici^^  **  I  forbid  yon,  once  for  all,  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with  physidans."  Owing  to  their  temperate  and  active  Ufe, 
the  Bomans  had  for  more  than  five  hundred  years  existed  without 
a  physician  within  their  walls.  Cato's  hostility  to  the  profession, 
therefore,  if  not  justifiable,  was  at  least  natural  He  subjoins  a 
list  of  simples  by  which  he  kept  himself  and  his  wife  alive  and  in 
health  to  a  green  old  age.^  And  observing  that  there  are  count- 
lesM  signs  of  death,  and  none  of  health,  he  gives  the  chief  marks 
by  which  a  man  apparentiy  in  health  may  be  noted  as  unsound. 
In  another  treatise,  on  farming,  also  dedicated  to  his  son,  f oi 
whom  he  entertained  a  warm  affection,  and  over  whose  education 
he  sedulously  watched,  he  says, — "  Buy  not  what  you  want,  but 
what  yon  must  have ;  what  you  don't  want  is  dear  at  a  farthing,  and 
what  yon  lack  borrow  from  yourself."  Such  is  the  homely  wisdom 
which  gained  for  Cato  the  prond  title  of  SapienSy  by  which,  says 
Cicero,*  he  was  familiarly  known.  Other  original  works,  the  pro- 
doot  of  his  vast  experience,  were  the  treatise  on  eloquence,  of 

^  'Oviicfff.  Gators  tapeif jcial  knowledge  of  Greek  prevented  tAn  froiis 
knowing  that  this  word  xo  Greek  ears  conveyB  no  insnlt,  but  is  a  m«n 
ethnographic  appellation. 

•  ¥&n.  ST.  H.  zzix.  8,  16. 

*  Do  Seo.    H«  gives  the  ground  of  it  "ptia  muUarum  rerum  uni9' 
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vrhich  the  pith  \b  the  following :  ''  Bern  tene :  verba  sequentor ; ' 
'*  Take  care  of  the  sense :  the  sounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.' 
We  can  well  believe  that  this  excellent  maxim  mled  his  own  con- 
duct The  art  of  war  formed  the  subject  of  another  volume ;  in 
this,  too,  he  had  abundant  and  faithful  experience.  An  attempt 
to  investigate  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  which  was  carried 
out  more  fully  by  his  son,^  and  a  short  carmen  de  moribus  oi 
essay  on  conduct,  completed  the  list  of  his  paternal  instructions. 
Why  this  was  styled  carmen  is  not  known.  Some  think  it  was 
written  in  Satumian  verse,  others  that  its  concise  and  oracular 
formulas  suggested  the  name,  since  carmen  in  old  Latin  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  verse.  It  is  from  this  that  the  account  of  thr 
low  estimation  of  poets  in  the  early  Bepublic  is  taken.  B^dee 
these  regular  treatises  we  hear  of  letters,'  and  diro^^fu&Tti,  or 
pithy  sayings,  put  together  like  those  of  Bacon  from  divers 
sources.  In  after  times  Cato's  own  apophthegms  were  collected 
for  publication,  and  under  the  name  of  Catonis  dieta^  were  much 
admired  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  see  that  Gato's  literary  labours 
were  encyclopsBdic  In  this  wide  and  ambitious  sphere  he  was 
followed  by  V arro,  and  still  later  by  Celsus.  literary  effort  was 
now  becoming  general  Fulviub  Nobiuob,  the  patron  of  Ennius 
and  adversary  of  Cato,  published  annals  after  the  old  plan  of  a 
calendar  of  years.  GAsains  Hsmina  and  Calpumius  Fiso,  who 
were  younger  contemporaries,  continued  in  the  same  traci^,  and 
we  hear  of  other  minor  hiBtorians.  Cassius  is  mentioned  more 
than  once  as  ^^  antigmsdrriuB  auctor^**  a  term  of  compliment  as 
well  as  chronologiccd  reference.'  Of  him  Niebuhr  says:  '<He 
wrote  about  Alba  according  to  its  ancient  local  chronology,  and 
synchronised  the  earlier  periods  of  Borne  with  the  history  of 
Greece.  He  treated  of  the  age  before  the  foundation  of  Bome, 
whence  we  have  many  statements  of  his  about  Siculian  towns  in 
Latium.  The  archaeology  of  the  towns  seems  to  have  been  his 
principal  object.  The  fourth  book  of  his  work  bore  the  title  of 
Punf'eum  bdlum  pogterius,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  last  war 
with  Garthage  had  not  as  yet  broken  out" 

About  thL  epoch  flourished  Q.  FAmus  Mazimub  Sbbvuianus, 
wbo  is  known  to  have  written  histories.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
miscalled  by  Gicero,*  Fabius  Pictor,  for  Gicero  mentions  a  work 
in  LatiQ  by  the  latter  author,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  old 
Fabius  vnroto  only  in  Greek.  The  best  authorities  now  assume 
that  Fabius  Maximus,  as  a  clansman  «nd  admirer  of  Pictor,  trana 

1  Cic.  de  Or.  11,  88,  142.  '  Oio.  d«  Qfll  L  11«  10. 

:   >  Plin  xui.  87,  84,  and  xxix.  6. 

^    (  De  Or.  iL  12.     See  Nieb.  Introd.  Leot  iv. 
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fated  Us  book  into  Latin  to  make  it  more  widely  known.  The 
new  work  would  thna  be  indifEezently  quoted  as  Fabius  Pictor  or 
Fabinfl  Maximns. 

Lb  Galpurnius  Pd90  Fruoi  Cbnbobius  (Cons.  133),  well  known 
as  the  adyeisaij  of  the  Oiacohi,  an  eloquent  and  active  man,  and 
•launeh  adherent  of  the  high  anstocratic  party,  was  also  an  able 
writer  of  history.  That  lus  conception  of  historical  writing  did 
not  surpass  that  of  his  predecessors  the  annalists,  is  probable  from 
the  title  of  his  work ;  ^  that  he  brought  to  bear  on  it  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit  seems  certain  from  the  quotations  in  Livy  and 
Dionysius.  One  of  the  select  few,  in  breadth  of  views  as  in  posi- 
tion, he  espoused  the  rationalistic  opinions  advocated  by  the 
Scipionic  circle,  and  applied  them  with  more  warmth  than  judg- 
Aient  to  the  ancient  legends.  Grote,  Niebuhr,  and  others,  have 
shown  how  unsatisfactory  this  treatment  is ;  illusion  is  lost  with- 
out truth  being  found ;  nevertheless,  the  man  who  first  honestly 
applies  this  method,  though  he  may  have  ill  success,  makes  an 
epoch  in  historical  research.  Cicero  gives  him  no  credit  for  style ; 
his  annals  (he  says)  are  written  in  a  barreu  way.^  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  read  Niebuhr's  interesting  judgment  on  his  work 
and  influence  is  referred  to  the  Introductory  Lectures  on  Roman 
History.  Li  estimating  the  very  different  opinions  on  the  ancient 
authors  given  in  the  classic  times,  we  should  have  regard  to  the 
diveoMrtandards  from  time  to  time  set  up.  Cicero,  for  instance, 
has  a  great  fondness  for  the  early  poets,  but  no  great  love  for  the 
prose  writers,  except  the  orators,  nearly  all  of  whom  he  loads 
with  praise.  Still,  making  allowance  for  this  slight  mental  bias, 
his  criticisms  are  of  the  utmost  possible  value.  In  the  Augustan 
and  early  imperial  times,  antiquity  was  treated  with  mudi  less 
reverence.  Style  was  everything,  and  its  deficiency  could  not  be 
excused.  And  lastly,  under  the  Antonines  (and  earlier'),  disgust 
at  the  false  taste  of  the  day  produced  an  irrational  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  archaic  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  so  that 
GeUius,  for  instance,  extols  the  simplicity,  sweetness,  or  noble 
vigour  of  writings  in  which  we,  like  Cicero,  should  see  only  jejune 
and  nigged  immaturity.^  Pliny  speaks  of  Piso  as  a  weighty 
author  (grams  auctor),  and  Pliny's  penetration  was  not  easily 
warped  by  style  or  want  of  style.  We  may  conclude,  on  the 
whole,  that  Piso,  though  often  misled  by  his  want  of  imagina- 
tion, and  occasionally  by  ioaccuracy  in  regard  to  figures,^  brought 
into  Boman  history  a  rational  method,  not  by  any  means  sc 

>  AwmUb,  also  OammeniariL  ■  EoBUUtr  icnptos,  Brut  27,  106. 

*  See  Quint  z.  1,  peseiiii.        «Gell.Tii  »,  l;flpBaksinth]s  wajot  FIsa 

•laaliv.  LM. 
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anginal  or  ezceUent  as  that  of  Gato,  bnt  more  on  a  lerel  with  the 
oapadtieB  of  hia  countrymen,  and  infinitely  more  pioductiye  oi 
imitation. 

The  stady  of  Greek  rhetoric  had  by  this  time  been  eoltiyated  at 
Bome,  and  the  difficulty  of  composition  being  materially  lightened  ^ 
as  well  as  its  results  made  more  pleasing,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  a  number  of  authors  of  a  somewhat  more  pretentious  type. 
Ybnvoniub,  Clodius  Liomua,  C.  Fanniub,  and  Geluus  are  littk 
more  than  names;  all  that  is  known  of  them  will  be  found  iu 
Teuffers  repertory.  They  seem  to  have  clung  to  the  title  of 
annalist  though  they  had  outgrown  the  character.  There  are, 
however,  two  names  that  cannot  be  quite  passed  over,  those  of 
Sempronius  Assluo  and  Gablius  Antipater.  The  former  was 
military  tribune  at  Numantia  (133  B.O.),  and  treated  of  thai 
aampaign  at  length  in  his  work.  He  was  killed  in  99  B.O.*  but 
no  event  later  than  the  death  of  Gracchus  (121  B.a)  is  recorded 
as  from  him.  He  had  great  contempt  for  the  old  annalists,  and 
held  their  work  to  be  a  mere  diary  so  far  as  form  went ;  he  pro- 
fessed to  trace  the  motives  and  effects  of  actions,  rather,  however, 
with  the  object  of  stimulating  public  spirit  than  satisfying  a 
legitimate  tlurst  for  knowledge.  He  had  also  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  constitutional  history,  which  may  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  Polybius,  whose  trained  intelligence  and  philosophic  grasp  of 
events  must  have  produced  a  great  impression  among  those  who 
knew  or  read  him. 

We  have  now  mentioned  three  historians,  each  of  whom 
brought  his  original  contribution  to  the  task  of  narrating  events. 
Gato  rose  to  the  idea  of  Eome  as  the  centre  of  an  Italian  State ; 
he  held  any  account  of  her  institutions  to  be  imperfect  which  did 
not  also  trace  from  their  origin  those  of  the  kindred  nations; 
Piso  conceived  the  plan  of  reducing  the  myths  to  historical 
probability,  and  Asellio  that  of  tracing  the  moral  causes  that 
underlay  outward  movements.  Thus  we  see  a  great  advance  in 
theory  since  the  time,  just  a  century  earlier,  when  Eabius  wrote 
Ids  annak.  We  now  meet  with  a  new  element^  that  of  rhetorical 
arrangement  No  one  man  is  answerable  for  introducing  this. 
It  was  in  the  air  of  Eome  during  the  seventh  century,  and  few 
were  unaffected  by  it  Antipater  is  the  first  to  whom  rhetorical 
ornament  is  attributed  by  Cicero,  though  his  attainments  were  of 
a  humble  kind.'    He  was  conspicuous  for  word  painting.    Scipio's 

^  Onto,  doubtless  reflecting  on  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had  formed  hif 
own  f^e,  Havs  **  LiUrarwn  radieu  anuuraSf  Jruetui  mcu/ndiam." 
I  *  liv.  tadv.  Epit 
:*  JamUii^/lf^vehmimMim  .  .  .  mgndig iiU pMmn << korridm,    da 
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voyage  to  Africa  was  treated  by  liini  in  an  imaginatiTe  theatrical 
(aahion,  noticed  with  disapproval  by  livy.^  In  other  respects 
he  aeesnM  to  haye  been  trustworthy  and  to  haye  merited  ths 
honour  he  obtained  of  being  abridged  by  J.  BratcuL 

2n  the  time  of  Sulla  we  hear  of  several  historians  who  obtained 
celebrity.  The  fmst  is  Claudius  Quabbioarius  (fl.  100  b.o.) 
He  differs  ^m  all  his  predecessors  by  selecting  as  his  starting, 
point  the  taking  of  Eome  by  the  Grads.  His  reason  for  so  doing 
does  him  credit,  viz.  that  there  existed  no  documents  for  the 
earlier  period.'  He  hurried  over  the  first  three  centuries,  and  as 
was  usual  among  Boman  writers,  gave  a  minute  aooount  of  his 
own  times,  inserting  documents  and  speeehes.  So  archaic  was 
his  style  that  his  frc^ents  might  belong  to  the  age  of  Cato.  Eor 
this  reason,  among  others,  GreUius'  (in  whom  they  are  found) 
greatly  admires  him.  Though  he  outlived  Sulla,  and  therefore 
chronologically  might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Ciceronian 
period,  yet  the  lack  of  finish  in  his  own  and  his  contemporaries' 
style,  makes  this  the  proper  place  to  mention  them.  The^moe^,^ 
as  distinct  from  the  mere  stringing  together  of  clauses,  was  not 
understood  even  in  oratory  until  Gracchus,  and  in  history  it  was  to 
appear  still  later.  Cicero  never  mentions  Claudius,  nor  Yalebius 
Aktias  (91  &a),  who  is  often  associated  with  him.  This  writer, 
who  has  gained  through  livy's  page  the  unenviable  notoriety  of 
being  the  most  lying  of  aU  annaliBts,  nevertheless  obtained  much 
celebrity.  The  chi^  cause  of  his  deceptiveness  was  the  fabrica 
tion  of  circumstantial  narrative,  and  the  invention  of  exact 
numerical  accounts.  His  work  extended  from  the  first  mythical 
stories  to  his  own  day,  and  reached  to  at  least  seventy-five  books. 
In  his  first  decade  livy  would  seem  to  have  followed  him 
implicitly.  Then  turoing  in  his  later  books  to  better  authorities, 
such  as  Polybiusi,  and  perceiving  the  immense  discrepancies,  he 
realised  how  he  had  been  led  astray,  and  ia  revenge  attacked 
Antias  throughout  the  rest  of  his  work.  StiU  the  fact  that  he 
is  quoted  by  livy  oftener  than  any  other  writer,  shows  that 
be  was  too  well-kuown  to  be  neglected,  and  perhaps  livy  has 
exaggerated  his  defect& 

ll  CoBNELms  SiSENNA,  (119-67  B.a),  better  kn^wn  as  a  states- 
man  and  grammarian,  treated  history  wil^  success.  His  daily  con 
verse  with  political  Ufe,  and  his  thoughtful  and  studious  habits^ 
combined  toquaMf y  him  for  this  department  He  was  a  conscientious 

kg.  L  8,  «.     So  '*tuidulU  Mstoriae  maufrem  mmum,"  id.  de  Or.  a 

1%  54.  1  zxiz.  27. 

*PliitNi2ma.L  *iz.  18.   So  Fronto  ap.  Gkll  xiii.  89,  ft 

*  Ailnr  Kwr99rmm9Uw%  ts  distinct  firom  \4li9  %lpofA4ini,  Ar.  Bhst 
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man,  and  tells  how  he  pursued  his  work  oontinuously,  lest  if  h% 
wrote  by  starts  and  snatches,  he  might  pervert  the  reader^s  mind 
His  style,  however,  suffered  by  this,  he  became  prolix;  this 
apparently  is  what  Fronto  means  when  he  says  "  scripsii  loTiginque,** 
To  later  writers  he  was  interesting  from  his  fondness  for  archaisms. 
Even  in  the  senate  he  could  not  drop  this  affected  habit.  Alone  of 
all  the  fathers  he  said  adsentio  for  adsenJbioT^  and  such  phrases  as 
**vellieaiim  out  mdtuatim  teribendo"  show  an  absurd  straining 
after  quaintness. 

G.  LioiNius  Macbb  (died  73  b.o^  the  father  of  the  poet  Oalvus, 
was  the  latest  annalist  of  Bome.  Cicero,  who  was  his  enemy,  and 
his  judge  in  the  trial  which  cost  him  his  life,  criticises  his  defects 
both  as  orator  and  historian,  with  severity.  livy,  too,  implies 
that  he  was  not  always  trustworthy  ("Quaesita  ea  propriae 
familiae  laus  leviorem  auctorem  facit,"  ^)  when  the  fame  of  his  gens 
was  in  question,  but  on  many  points  he  quotes  him  with  approval, 
and  shows  that  he  sought  for  the  best  materials,  e,g,  he  drew  from 
the  liniei  Kbri,^  the  books  of  the  magistrates,^  the  treaty  with 
Ardea,^  and  where  he  differed  from  the  general  view,  he  gave  his 
reasons  for  it 

The  extent  of  his  researches  is  not  known,  but  it  seems  likely 
that,  alone  of  Boman  historians,  he  did  not  touch  on  the  events 
of  his  day,  the  latest  speech  to  which  reference  is  made  being  the 
year  196  &a  As  he  was  an  orator,  and  by  no  means  a  great  one, 
being  stigmatised  as  '^  loquacious  "  by  Gcero,  it  is  probable  that 
his  history  suffered  from  a  rhetorical  colouring. 

In  reviewing  the  list  of  historians  of  the  ante-classical  period, 
we  cannot  form  any  high  opinion  of  their  merits.  Fabius,  C^cius, 
and  Cato,  who  are  the  first,  are  also  the  greatest  The  others 
seem  to  have  gone  aside  to  follow  out  their  own  special  views 
without  possessing  either  accuracy  of  knowledge  or  grasp  of  mind 
sufficient  to  unite  them  with  a  general  comprehensive  treatment 
The  simultaneous  appearance  of  so  many  writers  of  moderate  ability 
and  not  widely  divergent  views,  is  a  witness  to  the  literary  activity 
of  the  age,  but  does  not  say  much  for  the  force  of  its  intellectual 
creation& 

Note. — ^The  fragments  of  the  hiBtorians  have  been  carefully  collected  and 
•dited  with  explanations  and  lists  of  authorities  by  Peter.  {VcUrum 
fiistarieomm  JSamanorum  EeUiquiae.    Lipsiae,  1870.) 
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APPENDIX. 

On  the  Afmales  PaniificunL 
.  (Chiefly  from  Les  Awnaia  dt»  PmUifu,  Le  Clere.) 


The  AnnalUy  though  not  literature 
m  the  proper  flense,  were  so  im]X)r- 
tant,  as  forming  materials  for  it,  that 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  account 
of  them.  They  were  call(>d  FomU- 
fcum,  Maximi,  and  sometimes  PuJh 
Uei,  to  distinguish  them  from  tiie 
AwnaUa  of  other  towns,  of  families, 
or  of  historical  writers,  llie  term 
Annales,  we  may  note  en  pcuaant, 
was  ordinarily  applied  to  a  narratiye 
of  facts  preoeding  one's  own  time, 
ffistoriae  being  reserved  for  a  con- 
temporary account  (Gell.  ▼.  8). 
But  this  of  couise  was  after  its  first 
sense  was  lost  In  the  oldest  times, 
the  Pontifices,  as  they  were  the  law* 
yers,  were  in  like  manner  the  his* 
torians  of  Rome  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii  12). 
Cicero andYarro  repeatedly  consulted 
their  records,  which  Cicero  dates 
from  the  origbi  of  the  city,  but  Livy 
only^  from  Aneus  Martins  (i.  82).' 
Serrius,  apparently  confounding 
them  with  the  Fasti,  declares  that 
they  put  down  the  eyents  of  every 
dMj  (ad  Ae.  i  878) ;  and  that  they 
were  divided  into  eichty  books. 
Bempronins  Asellia  (GeU.  t.  18)  says 
they  mention  bellvmi  quo  initum 
amiuUf  et  quo  modo  eonfectum,  et 
quia  trwmphans  inUroierit,  and 
Calo  ridicules  the  mesgreness  of 
their  information.  Nevertheless  it 
was  considered  authentic.  Cicero 
found  the  eclipse  of  the  year  850 
duly  registered;  Virgil  and  Ovid 
drew  mudi  of  their  archieological 
lore  {annaltbui  entta  priacis,  Ov. 
Fast  i.  7.)  and  livy  his  lists  of 
prodigies  firom  them.  Besides  these 
■larvellous  (acts,  others  were  doubt- 
less noticed,  as  new  lawi^  dedication 
of  temples  9t  monuments,  establish- 
ment of  colonies,  deaths  of  great 
men,  erection  of  statues,  kc. ;  but 
all  with  the  utmost  brevity.  Uham 
iittrndi  laudem  puttuU  esm  hnviiatmn 


(De  Or.  ii.  12).  Sentences  ooenr  h 
Livy  which  seem  excerpts  from  them, 
e.g,  (ii.  1). — His  consulibus  Fid' 
enat  dssesas,  Crustumina  capta,  Prae- 
neste  aJb  Latinis  ad  Romanoa  descivU, 
Varro,  in  enumerating  the  ffods  whose 
altars  were  consecrated  by  Tatins, 
says  (L.  L.  v.  101^,  ut  AwnaUs  vettres 
nostri  dicu/rU,  and  then  names  them. 
Pliny  also  quotes  them  expressly, 
but  the  word  vetustiasimi  though 
they  make  it  probable  that  thf 
Pontifical  Annals  are  meant,  do  not 
establish  it  beyond  dispute  (Plin. 
zxxiii.  6,  zxxiv.  11)l 

It  is  probable,  as  has  been  said  ir 
this  work,  that  the  Annalea  Fonti' 
ficwm  were  to  a  great  extent,  though 
not  altogether,  destroyed  in  tiie  Gal  lie 
invasion.    But  Rome  was  not  the 
only  city  that  luulAnnales.     Plo- 
bably  all   the  chier  towns  of  the 
Oscan,  Sabine,  and  Uoibrian  territory 
had  them.     Cato  speaks  of  Antemna 
as  older  than  Rome,  no  doubt  from 
its  records.     Varro  drew  from  the 
archives  of  Tuscnlum  (L.  L.  vi  16), 
Praeneste  had  its  Pontifical  Annals 
(Cic  de  Diy.  ii  41),  and  Anagnia  its 
libri  Ztn^(Fronto.  £p.  ad  Ant.  iy.  i), 
Etruria  beyond  question  possessed  an 
extensive  reli^ons  literature,  with 
which  much  history  must  have  beet, 
mingled.     And  it  is  reasonable  tc 
suppose,  as  livy  implies,  that  the 
educated  Romans  were  familiar  with 
it.     From  this  many  valuable  facts 
would    be   preserved.      When    the 
Romans  captured  a  city,  they  brought 
over  its  ^kIs  with  tnem,  and  it  ii 
possible,  its  sacred  records  also,  since 
their  respect  for  what  was  religious 
or  ancient,  was  not  limited  to  their 
own   nationality,   bat  extended  to 
most  of  those  peoples  with  whom 
they  were  brought  in  oontact.    From 
all  these  considerations  it  is  probabls 
that  a  considerable  portk>B  or  hiAtork 
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ing  of  the  city,  whether  from  the 
Annalfl'  themselves,  or  from  portiona 
of  them  inacribed  on  bronze  orstone, 
or  from  thoae  of  other  states,  which 
was  accessible  to,  and  used  by  Cato, 
Polybius,  Varro,  Cioero,  and  Yerrins 
Flaccns.  It  is  slso  probable  that 
these  records  were  eouected  into  a 
work,  and  that  this  work,  while 
modeniized  by  its  frequent  reyisions, 
neyertheless  preseryed  a  great  deal 
of  original  and  gennine  annalistio 
chronicle. 

The  Annalei  mnst  be  dlstingoished 
from  the  Libri  Pontifieum,  which 
seem  to  haye  been  a  manual  of  the 
Jua  F&nt\/icale.  Cicero  places  them 
between  the  Jtu  CimU  and  the 
Twelye  Tables  (De  Or  L  43.)  The 
Libri  PnUifieii  may  haye  been  the 
same,  bat  probably  the  term,  when 
correctly  used,  meant  the  ceremonial 
litoal  for  the  SacgrdoUs,  ftamineag 
ko.  This  eeneral  term  included  the 
more  speciu  ones  of  Libri  taerorum, 
ioeercMum^  haruspieini,  kc  Some 
haye  confounded  with  the  Annales  a 
different  sort  cf  record  altogether, 
the  IndigitameiUa,  or  ancient  for- 
mulffi  of  prayer  or  incantation,  and 
(lis  AxMtjftUa^  to  which  dais  the 


long  of  tha  Arral  BNCkMRa  li  m 
fened. 

As  to  the  amoimt  of  historical 
matter  contained  in  the  Annals,  it  fi 
impossible  to  pronounce  with  con- 
fidence. Their  falsification  through 
family  and  patrician  pride  is  well 
known.  But  the  earliest  historians 
must  haye  possessed  sufficient  insight 
to  distinguish  the  obyiously  fabulous. 
We  cannot  suspect  Cato  of  placing 
implicit  faith  in  mythical  accounta. 
He  was  no  friend  to  the  aristocratic 
fimiilies  or  their  reeords,  and  took 
care  to  check  them  by  the  riyal 
records  of  other  Italian  tribes.  Sem- 
pronius  Asellio,  in  a  passage  already 
alluded  to  (ap.  Cell.  y.  18),  dis- 
tinguishes the  annaUstie  style  as 
puerile  (fdbulaa  fueria  narrare) ;  the 
nistorian,  he  msists,  should  go 
beneath  the  surface,  and  understand 
what  he  relates.  On  comparing  the 
early  chronicles  of  Rome  with  those 
of  St  Bertin  and  St  Denys  of  France, 
there  appears  no  adyantage  in  a  his* 
torical  point  of  yiew  to  oe  claimed 
by  the  latter;  both  contain  many 
.real  eyents,  though  both  seek  to 
glorify  the  origin  of  the  nation  anU 
its  ruler j  hy  constant  instanoSI  o^ 
diyiiie  or  saJmtly  imtmnmtkm^ 


CHAPTEBX 

Tmi  HiBioBT  OF  Obatoby  befobi  GiaiBa 

As  the  spiritiial  life  of  a  people  is  reflected  in  their  poetry,  to 
their  liying  voice  is  heard  in  their  oratory.  Oratory  is  the  child 
of  freedom.  Under  the  despotisms  of  the  East  it  could  have  no 
existence^;  under  every  despotism  it  withers.  The  more  truly  free 
a  nation  is,  the  greater  will  its  oratory  he.  In  no  country  was 
there  a  grander  field  for  the  growth  of  oratorical  genius  than  in 
Rome.  The  two  countries  that  approach  nearest  to  it  in  this 
respect  are  heyond  douht  Athens  and  England.  In  hoth  eloquence 
has  attained  its  loftiest  height,  in  the  one  of  popular,  in  the  other 
of  patrician  excellence.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  is  popular 
in  the  nohlest  sense.  It  is  addressed  to  a  sovereign  people  who 
knew  that  they  were  sovereign  Neither  to  deliherative  nor  to 
executive  did  they  for  a  moment  delegate  that  supreme  power 
which  it  delighted  them  to  exercise.  He  that  had  a  measure  oi 
a  hill  to  propose  had  only  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  good,  and 
the  measure  passed,  the  hill  hecame  law.  But  the  audience  he 
addressed,  though  a  popular,  was  hy  no  means  an  ordinary  one. 
It  was  fickle  and  capricious  to  a  degree  exceeding  that  of  all  other 
popular  assemhiies  >  it  was  critical,  exacting,  intellectual,  in  a  still 
higher  degree.  Ko  audience  has  heen  more  swayed  hy  passion ; 
none  has  heen  less  swayed  hy  the  pretence  of  it  Always  accea- 
sihle  to  flattery,  Athens  counts  as  her  two  greatest  orators  the  two 
men  who  never  stooped  to  flatter  her.  The  regal  tones  of  Pericles, 
the  prophetic  earnestness  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  response  which 
each  met,  hear  witness  to  the  greatness  of  those  who  heard  them. 
Even  Cleon  owed  his  greatest  triumphs  to  the  plainness  with 
which  he  inveighed  against  the  people's  faults.  Intolerant  of 
inelegance  and  homhast,  the  Athenians  required  not  only  graceful 
speech,  hut  speech  to  the  point  Hence  Demosthenes  is  of  all 
ancient  orators  the  most  husiness-hke.  Of  all  ancient  orators, 
it  has  heen  truly  said  he  would  have  met  with  the  hest  hearing 
fEom  the  House  of  Commons.     Nevertheless  there  is  a  great  differ 
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enoe  between  Athenian  and  English  eloquenca  The  former  wat 
exdnsiYdy  popular;  the  latter,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  hardly 
popular  at  aUL  The  dignified  representatives  of  our  lower  house 
need  no  such  appeals  to  popular  passion  as  the  Athenian  assembly 
required ;  only  on  questions  of  patriotism  or  principle  would  they 
be  tolerated.  Still  less  does  emotion  govern  the  sedate  and 
masculine  eloquence  of  our  upper  house,  or  the  strict  and  closely- 
reasoned  pleadings  of  our  courts  of  law.  Its  proper  field  is  in  the 
addresses  of  a  popular  member  to  one  of  the  great  city  constitu- 
encies. The  best  speeches  addressed  to  hereditary  legislators  of 
to  elected  representatives  necessarily  involve  different  features 
from  those  which  characterised  orations  addressed  directly  to  the 
entire  nation  assembled  in  one  place.  If  oratory  has  lost  in  fire, 
it  has  gained  in  argument  In  its  political  sphere,  it  shows  a 
clearer  grasp  of  the  public  interest^  a  more  tenacious  restriction  to 
practical  issues ;  in  its  judicial  sphere,  a  more  complete  abandon- 
ment of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  a  subordination,  immeasurably 
greater  than  at  Athens,  to  the  authority  of  written  law. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  general  features  of  Greek  and  English 
eloquence  with  those  of  Rome.  Boman  eloquence  had  this  in 
common  with  Greek,  that  it  was  genuinely  popular.  In  their 
comitia  the  people  ware  supreme.  The  orator  who  addressed 
them  must  be  one  who  by  passion  could  enkindle  passion,  and 
guide  for  his  own  ends  the  impulses  of  a  vast  multitude  But 
how  different  was  the  multitude  1  Fickle,  impressionable,  vain ; 
patriotic  too  in  its  way,  and  not  without  a  rough  idea  of  justice. 
So  far  like  that  of  Greece ;  but  here  the  resemblance  ends.  The 
mob  of  Bome,  for  in  the  times  of  real  popular  eloquence  it  had 
come  to  that,  was  rude,  fierce,  bloodthirsty :  where  Athens  called 
for  grace  of  speech,  Eome  demanded  vft>|grnATi|*ft ;  where  Athens 
looked  for  glory  or  freedom.  Bome  looked  for  increase  ot^^B^^on^ 
and  the  wealth  of  conquered  kingdoms  for  her  spoil  That  m 
spite  of  their  fierce  and  turbulent  audience  the  great  Boman 
orators  attained  to  such  impressive  grandeur,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  the  senatorial  system  which  reared  them.  In  some 
respects  the  eloquence  of  Bome  bears  greater  resemblance  to  that 
of  England.  For  several  centuries  it  was  chiefly  senatorial  The 
people  intrusted  their  powers  to  the  Senate,  satisfied  that  it  acted 
for  the  best ;  and  during  this  period  eloquence  was  matured.  That 
special  quality,  so  weU  named  by  the  Bomans  gravUaa^  which 
at  Athens  was  never  reached,  but  which  has  again  appeared  in 
England,  owed  its  de\elopment  to  the  august  discipline  of  the 
Senate.  WeU  might  Cineas  call  this  body  an  assembly  of  kin(?& 
Ne^er  have    patriotism,   tradition,   order,   expediency,   been  so 
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powerfally  lepres^ented  as  there ;  never  have  change,  passion,  oi 
fear  had  so  little  place.  We  can  well  belieye  that  every  effective 
speech  hegan  witiii  the  words,  so  familiar  to  us,  maiores  noeiri 
volueruniy  and  that  it  ended  as  it  had  begun.  The  anstocratir 
)tamp  necessarily  impressed  on  the  debates  of  such  an  assembly 
naturally  recalls  ^our  own  House  of  Lords.  But  the  freedom  of 
personal  invective  was  far  wider  than  modem  courtesy  would 
tolerate.  And,  moreover,  the  competency  of  the  Senate  to  decide 
questions  of  peace  or  war  threw  into  its  discussions  that  strong 
party  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  our  Lower  House.  Thus 
the  senatorial  oratory  of  Eome  united  the  characteristics  of  that 
of  both  our  chambers.  It  was  at  once  majestic  and  vehement, 
patriotic  and  personal,  proud  of  traditionary  prestige,  but  animated 
with  the  consciousness  of  real  power. 

In  judicial  oratory  the  Eomans,  like  the  Greeks,  compare 
unfavourably  with  us.  With  more  eloquence  they  had  less 
justice.  Nothing  sets  antiquity  in  a  loss  prepossessing  light  than 
a  study  of  its  criminal  trials ;  nothing  seems  to  have  been  less 
attainable  in  these  than  an  impartial  sifting  of  evidence.  The 
point  of  law  is  obscured  among  overwhelming  considerations  from 
outside.  If  a  man  is  clearly  innocent^  as  in  the  case  of  Eoscius, 
the  enmity  of  the  great  makes  it  a  severe  labour  to  obtain  an 
acquittal ;  if  he  is  as  clearly  guilty  (as  Gluentius  would  seem  to 
have  been),  a  skilful  use  of  party  weapons  can  prevent  a  convic- 
tion.^ The  judices  in  the  public  trials  (which  must  be  distin- 
guished from  civil  causes  tried  in  the  praetor's  court)  were  at 
first  taken  exclusively  from  the  senators.  Gracchus  (122  &a) 
transferred  this  privilege  to  the  Equites ;  and  until  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who  once  more  reinstated  the  senatorial  class  (81  B.C.), 
fierce  contests  raged  between  the  two  orders.  Pompey  (55  B.O.), 
following  an  enactment  of  Gotta  (70  B.a),  threw  the  office  open 
to  the  three  orders  of  Senators,  Knights,  and  Tribuni  Aerarii,  but 
fixed  a  high  property  qualification.  Augustus  added  a  fourth 
deeuria  from  &e  lower  classes,  and  Galigula  a  fifth,  so  that  Quin> 
tOian  could  speak  of  a  juryman  as  ordinarily  a  man  of  little 
intelligence  and  no  legal  or  general  knowledge.' 

This  would  be  of  comparatively  small  importance  if  a  presiding 

^  The  evil  reeiilts  of  a  jndicial  system  like  that  of  Rome  are  shown  by  the 
lax  Tiews  of  so  good  a  man  as  Qnintilian,  who  compares  deceiving  the  jndges 
to  a  painter  producing  illusions  by  perspective  (ii.  17,  21).  "Nee  Cicero, 
earn  ae  tenebros  offudisse  iudicibus  in  causa  Clnentii  eloriatus  est,  nihil  ipse 
vidit.  Et  pictor,  cnm  vi  artis  suae  efficit,  nt  quaeoam  eminere  in  opere 
qnaedam  receisisse  credamus,  ipse  ea  plana  esse  non  neacit." 

•  X.  1.  82. 
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judge  of  lofty  qualifications  guided,  as  with  us,  the  minds  of  th« 
jury  through  the  mazes  of  argument  and  sophistry,  and  set  the 
real  issue  plainly  before  them.  But  in  Rome  no  such  prerogative 
rested  with  the  presiding  judge,^  who  merely  saw  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  under  which  the  trial  took  place  were  complied 
with.  The  j  udges,  or  rather  jurors,  were,  in  Kome  as  in  AthenHy' 
both  from  their  number  and  their  divergent  interests,  open  to  in- 
fluences  of  prejudice  or  corruption,  only  too  often  unscrupulously 
employed,  from  which  our  system  is  aJtogether  exempt  In  the 
later  republican  period  it  was  not^  of  course,  ignorance  (the  jurors 
being  senators  or  equites)  but  bribery  or  partisanship  that  dis- 
graced the  decipions  of  the  bench.  Senator  and  eques  unceasingly 
accused  each  ocher  of  venality,  and  each  was  beyond  doubt  right 
in  the  charge  he  made.^  In  circumstances  like  these  it  is  evident 
that  dexterous  manipulation  or  passionate  pleading  must  take  the 
place  of  legitimate  forensic  oratory.  Magnificent,  therefore,  as  are 
the  efforts  of  the  great  speakers  in  this  field,  and  nobly  as  they 
often  rise  above  the  corrupt  practice  of  their  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  iniquities  of  the  procedure,  and  to  help 
regretting  that  talent  so  glorious  was  so  often  compelled  either  to 
fiitt  or  to  resort  to  unworthy  methods  of  success. 

At  Eome  public  speaking  prevailed  from  the  first  In  every 
department  of  life  it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  express  in  clear 
and  vigorous  language  the  views  he  recommended.  Kot  only  the 
senator  or  magistrate,  but  the  general  on  the  field  of  battle  had  to 
be  a  speaker.  On  his  return  from  the  campaign  eloquence  became 
to  him  what  strategy  had  been  before.  It  was  the  great  path  to 
civil  honours,  and  success  was  not  to  be  won  without  it  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Eomans  struck  out  a  vein  of  strong  native 
eloquence  before  the  introduction  of  Greek  lettens.  Eeadiness  of 
speech  is  innate  in  the  Italians  as  in  the  French,  and  the  other 
qualities  of  the  Eomans  contributed  to  enhance  this  natural  gift 
Few  remains  of  this  native  oratory  are  left,  too  few  to  judge  by. 
We  must  form  our  opinion  upon  that  of  Cicero,  who,  basing  lus 
judgmer  t  on  its  acknowledged  political  effects,  pronounces  strongly 
in  itfi  favour.  The  measures  of  Brutus,  of  Valerius  Poplicola,  and 
others,  testify  to  their  skill  in  oratory/  and  the  great  honour  in 
which  the  orator  was  always  held,^  contrasting  with  the  low  posi^ 
tion  accorded  to  the  poet^  must  have  produced  its  natural  reisult 

>  See  the  article  Jadiekt  PubUea  in  Ramsay's  Mannal  of  Roman  Antiquities 

*  The  roftder  is  referred  to  the  admirable  account  of  the  Athenian  dioa^ 
Uries  in  Grote's  History  of  Greece. 

*  See  ForsytVs  Life  of  Cice*o,  oh.  8 

«  Brat  ziv.  68.  •  Quint  ii  16^  8. 
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But  though  the  piactioe  of  oiatoiy  was  cultiyated  it  -wbb  not  reduced 
to  an  art  Technical  treatises  were  the  work  of  Greeks,  and  Eomans 
under  Greek  influence.  In  the  early  pericd  the  '^  spoken  word  " 
was  all-important  Even  the  writing  down  of  speeches  after 
delivery  was  rarely,  if  ever,  resorted  to.  The  first  known  instance 
occurs  so  late  as  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  280  na,  when  the  old 
censor  Appius  committed  his  speech  to  writing,  which  Cicero  says 
that  he  had  read.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  seems  to  have 
been  the  funeral  orations,  which  may  have  been  written  from  the 
first,  but  were  laiely  published  owing  to  the  youth  of  those  who 
diliveted  them.  The  aspirant  to  public  honours  generally  b^gan 
his  career  by  composing  such  an  oration,  though  in  later  times  a 
public  accusation  was  a  more  favourite  dSbut.  Besides  Appius's 
speech,  we  hear  of  one  by  Eabius  Cunotatob,  and  of  another  by 
MeteUus,  and  we  leam  from  Ennius  that  in  the  second  Punic  war 
(204  B.O.)  M.  CoRKBLius  Cbthboub  obtained  the  highest  renown  foi 
his  peisuasive  eloquenoei 

**  Additur  orator  Comeliiis  saaviloqiieiiti 
Ore  Celhegas  ...  is  dictus  popularibns  oUm  •  •  • 
FloB  delibatus  popali  Snadaeqae  medulla.'^ 

The  first  name  on  which  we  can  pronounce  with  confidence  is 
that  of  Cato.  This  great  man  was  the  first  oratoi  as  he  was  the 
greatest  statesman  of  his  time.  Cicero'  praises  him  as  dignified  in 
commendation,  pitiless  in  sarcasm,  pointed  in  phraseology,  subtle 
in  argument  Of  the  150  speeches  extant  in  Cicero's  time  there 
was  not  one  that  was  not  stocked  with  brilliant  and  pithy  sayings ; 
and  though  perhaps  they  read  better  in  the  shape  of  extract-s,  still 
all  the  excellences  of  oratory  were  found  in  them  as  a  whole ;  and 
yet  no  one  could  be  found  to  study  them.  Perhaps  Cicero's  language 
betrays  the  warmth  of  personal  admiration,  especially  as  in  a  later 
passage  of  the  same  dialogue^  he  makes  Atticus  dissent  altogether 
from  his  own  view.  "  I  highly  approve  (he  says)  of  the  speeches 
of  Cato  as  compared  vdth  those  of  his  own  date,  for  though  quite 
unpolished  they  imply  some  original  talent  .  .  .  but  to  speak  of 
him  as  an  orator  equal  to  Lysias  would  indeed  be  pardonable  irony 
if  we  were  in  jest,  but  you  cannot  expect  to  approve  it  seriously 
to  me  and  Brutus."  No  doubt  Attlcus's  judgment  is  based  on  too 
high  a  standard,  for  high  finish  was  impossible  in  the  then  state  of 
the  language.  Still  Cftto  wrote  probably  in  a  designedly  rude  st}  le 
through  his  horror  of  Greek  affectation.  He  is  reported  to  have 
Mid  in  his  old  age  (150  B.O.),  "  Catusarum  illudrium  qua^cunqu^ 

*  nci9^  qnam  vocant  Gxaed,   ouios  effector  est  Orator,  banc  Suadarv 
appoUavit  Iliiiiiiia. — CVe.  Br.  i%» 
>  Brat  66  •  Brat  298. 
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defenrJ'  nwnc  eum  maxime  canjicio  cratwMS^  and  these  wiittet 
epeeclies  were  no  doubt  improvements  on  those  actually  delivoTed, 
espoGiaUj  as  Yalerius  Maximus  says  of  his  literary  labours,^  ^'  Caic 
Graecia  Uteris  erudiri  coneupivity  quam  sero  inde  cognandmus  quod 
eHam  LaHwu  poena  torn  senex  didtcerit.  His  eloquence  ezten-l  ^d 
feo  every  sort ;  he  was  a  successful  jxi^ontM  in  many  private  trials ; 
he  was  a  noted  and  most  formidable  accuser ;  in  public  trials  we 
find  him  continually  defending  himself,  and  always  with  success ; 
as  the  advocate  or  opponent  of  great  political  measures  in  the 
senate  or  assembly  he  was  at  his  greatest  Many  titles  of  delibera- 
tive speeches  remain,  e.g.  **  de  rege  AUalo  et  vectigalibus  Asiae" 
^ut  plura  aera  eguesMa  fierent"  ^^aediles  plebis  sacrosanetos 
ease^  **  de  date  "  (an  attack  upon  the  luxury  of  women),  and  others. 
His  chief  characteristics  were  condensed  force,  pregnant  brevity, 
strong  common  sense,  galling  asperity.  His  orations  were  neglected 
for  near  a  century,  but  in  the  Claudian  era  began  to  be  studied, 
and  were  the  subjects  of  commentary  until  the  time  of  Servius, 
who  speaks  of  his  periods  as  ill-balanced  and  unrhythmical 
(confragosa).^  There  is  a  most  caustic  fragment  preserved  in 
Fronto^  taken  from  the  speech  de  sumptu  euo^  recapitulating  his 
benefits  to  the  state,  and  ^e  ingratitude  of  those  who  had  profited 
by  them ;  and  another  from  his  speech  against  Minucius  Thermus, 
who  had  scourged  ten  men  for  some  trivicd  offence,^  which  in  its 
sarcasm,  its  vivid  and  yet  redundant  language,  recalls  the  manner 
of  CSoeiOk 

In  Gate's  time  we  hear  of  Sub.  Fulvius  and  L.  Ck)TTA,  Sgipio 
Afrioanub  and  Sulfioius  Gallus,  all  of  whom  were  good  though 
not  first-rate  speakers.  A  little  later  Laelius  and  the  younger 
SoiPio  (185-129  B.a),  whose  speeches  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Cioero,*  and  their  contemporaries,  followed  Gato's  ex- 
ample and  wrote  down  what  they  had'  delivered.  It  is  not  dear 
whether  their  motive  was  literary  or  political,  but  more  probably 
the  latter,  as  party  feeling  was  so  high  at  Eome  that  a  powerful 
speech  might  do  good  work  afterwards  as  a  pamphlet^  From  the 
passages  of  Sdpio  Aemilianus  which  we  possess,  we  gather  that  he 
strove  to  base  his  style  on  Greek  models.  In  one  we  find  an 
elaborate  Hilflmniftj  with  a  taunting  question  repeated  after  each 
deduction ;  in  another  we  find  Greek  terms  contemptuously  intn>> 

'  CSo.  Sen.  iL  88.  *  TiiL  7, 1. 

*  Diom.  ii  p.  468.  ^  Ep.  ad.  Anton,  i.  %  p.  98. 

*  Jordan,  p.  41.  '  Brat  82. 

'  Wordsworth  gives  eztraots  from  Aemilios  Paalna  Macedonicus  (228-180 
B  ak  0.  Titios  (161  &a),  Metsllns  Macedonioas  (140  B.0 ),  the  latter  app» 
renlqr  niodenuaed. 
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dQced  mucli  as  they  are  oentories  after  in  Jnvenal ;  in  another  wt 
have  a  truly  patrician  epigram.  Being  asked  his  opinion  about 
the  death  of  Gracchus,  and  replying  that  the  act  was  a  righteous 
one,  the  people  raised  a  shont  of  defiance, — I'aceaniy  inquUy  quibue 
Italia  noverca  non  mater  est^  quas  ego  sub  eorcna  vendidi — "  Be 
silent,  yon  to  whom  Italy  is  a  stepdame  not  a  mother,  whom  I 
myself  have  sold  at  the  hammer  of  the  anctioneer." 

Laelins,  sumamed  Sapiens,  or  the  philosopher  (cons.  140),  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  Gioero  as  the  chief  speaker  in  the  ex- 
qnisite  dialogue  on  friendship,  and  to  readers  of  Horace  as  the 
friend  of  Scipio  and  Lncilius.^  Of  his  relative  excellence  as  an 
orator,  Cicero  speaks  with  cantion.'  He  mentions  the  popular 
preference  for  Laelius,  but  apparently  his  own  judgment  inclines 
the  other  way.  **  It  is  the  manner  of  men  to  dislike  one  man 
excelling  in  many  things.  Now,  as  Africanus  has  no  rival  in 
martial  renown,  though  Laelius  gained  credit  by  his  conduct  of 
the  war  with  Yiriathus,  so  as  regards  genius,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  wisdom,  though  both  are  put  in  tiie  fiist  rank,  yet  fdl  men 
are  willing  to  place  Laelius  above  Scipio."  It  is  certain  that 
Laelius's  style  was  much  less  natural  than  that  of  Scipio.  He 
affeeted  an  archaic  vocabulary  and  an  absence  of  ornament,  which, 
however,  was  a  habit  too  congenial  at  all  times  to  the  Roman 
mind  to  call  down  any  severe  disapproval.  ^  What  Laelius  lacked 
was  force.  On  one  occasion  a  murder  had' been  committed  in  the 
forest  of  Sila,  which  the  consuls  were  ordered  to  investigate.  A 
company  o£  pitch  manufacturers  were  accused,  and  Laelius  under- 
took their  defence.  At  its  conclusion  the  consuls  decided  on  a 
second  hearing.  A  few  days  after  Laelius  again  pleaded,  and 
this  time  with  an  elegance  and  completeness  that  left  nothing  to 
be  desired  Still  the  consuls  were  dissatisfied.  On  the  accused 
begging  Laelius  to  make  a  third  speech,  he  repHed :  ''  Out  of  con- 
sideration for  you  I  have  done  my  best  You  should  now  go  to 
Ser.  Galba,  who  can  defend  you  with  greater  warmth  and  vehemence 
than  L"  Gkdba,  from  respect  to  Laelius,  was  unwilling  to  under 
take  the  case;  but,  having  finally  agreed,  he  spent  the  short 
time  that  was  left  in  getting  it  by  heart,  retiring  into  a  vaulted 
chamber  with  some  highly  educated  slaves,  and  remaining  at  work 
till  after  the  consuls  had  taken  their  seat  Being  sent  for  he  at 
last  came  out^  and,  as  Rutilius  the  narrator  and  eye-witness 
declared,  with  such  a  heightened  colour  and  triumph  in  his  eyes 
that  he  looked  like  one  who  had  already  won  his  cause.    Laelius 

^  He  and  Scipio  are  thiu  admirably  characterised  lij  Horaos  t— 

«•  Vixtw  Selpiaiae  et  mttto  MpienUa  LmU.** 
•  Brat  Tzi.  88. 
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kimmlf  was  present.  The  advocate  spoke  with  such  force  and 
weight  that  scarcely  an  arg  unent  passed  onapplauded.  Not  onl j 
were  the  accused  released,  but  they  met  on  all  hands  with  sym- 
pathy and  compassion.  Cicero  adds  that  the  slaves  who  had 
helped  in  the  consultation  came  out  of  it  covered  with  bruises, 
Budi  was  the  vigour  of  body  as  well  as  mind  that  a  Eoman  brought 
to  bear  on  his  case,  and  on  the  unfortunate  instruments  of  its  pre- 
paration.^ 

Galea  (180-136  B.a  f)  was  a  maiL  of  violence  and  bad  faith, 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  to  Laelius.  Hip  infamous 
cruelty  to  the  Lusitanians,  one  of  the  darkest  acts  in  all  history, 
has  covered  his  name  with  an  inefiaoeable  stain.  Gato  at  eighty- 
five  years  of  age  stood  forth  as  his  accuser,  but  owing  to  lus 
specious  art^  and  to  the  disgrace  of  Bome,  he  was  acquitted.^ 
Gioero  speaks  of  him  as  peringemosus  sed  nan  satia  dodua^  and 
says  that  he  lacked  perseverance  to  improve  his  speeches  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  being  contented  with  forensic  succesa 
Yet  he  was  the  first  to  apply  the  right  sort  of  treatment  to  oratoii* 
oal  art;  he  introduced  digressions  for  ornament,  for  pathos,  for 
information;  but  as  he  never  re-wrote  his  speeches,  they  remained 
unfinished,  and  were  soon  forgotten — Hane  igUur  ob  causaam 
videtur  Ladii  mens  spirare  etiam  in  senpHs^  Galbae  atUem  via 
ocddiaae. 

Ijselius  had  embodied  in  his  speeches  many  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Panaetius  (186-126  &o.)  of  Bhodes,  to  whose  lectures  he  sent  his 
own  son-in-law,  and  apparently  others  too.  Eloquence  now  began 
to  borrow  philosophic  conceptions;  it  was  no  longer  merely 
practical,  but  admitted  of  illustration  from  various  theoretical 
sources.  It  became  the  ambition  of  cultivated  men  to  fuse 
enlightened  ideas  into  the  substance  of  their  oratory.  Instances 
of  this  are  found  in  Sp.  Mummius,  AsiOLros  Lepidus,  G.  Fannitjs, 
and  the  Augur  Mugiub  Soaevola,  and  perhaps,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  in  Garbo  and  the  two  Gracchi  These  are  the 
next  names  that  claim  our  notice. 

Garbo  (164-119  &a),  the  supporter  first  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
then  of  their  murderers,  was  a  man  of  the  most  worthless  char- 
acter, bnt  a  bold  speaker,  and  a  successful  patron.  In  his  time 
the  guaeationea  perpetuae  *  were  constituted,  and  thus  he  had  an 

^  etc.  Bmt.  'nria  The  nanator  from  whom  Cicero  heard  it  was  Butiliiif 
Bafaa. 

*  He  did  not  attempt  to  jostify  himself,  but  by  parading  his  little  chil* 
dren  he  appealed  with  •access  to  £he  compassion  of  his  judges  1 

'  111  149  B.C.  Piso  established  a  permanent  commission  to  sit  thronghont 
lor  hearing  all  diarges  under  the  law  de  Bspetundis,     Before  thii 
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inunenfle  oppOTfeimity  of  enlarging  liis  f orencac  experience.  His 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  pleader  of  his  day ;  lie 
vas  fluent^  witty,  and  fordbl^  and  this  noted  for  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  his  voica  Tacitus  also  mentions  him  with 
respect  in  his  dialogue  de  Oratorilms.^ 

The  two  Graoohi  were  no  less  distinguised  as  orators  than  as 
champions  of  the  oppressed.  Tiberius  (169-133  B.a)  served  his 
first  campaign  with  Scipio  in  Africa,  and  was  present  at  the  fall 
of  Carthage.  His  personal  friendship  for  the  great  soldier  was 
cemented  by  Sdpio's  union  with  his  only  sister.  The  father  of 
Oracchus  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  considerable  oratorical 
gifts;  his  mother's  yirtue,  dignity,  and  wisdom  are  proverbiaL 
Her  Uteraiy  accomplishments  were  extremely  great ;  she  educated 
her  sons  in  her  own  studies,  and  watched  their  progress  with 
more  than  a  preceptor^s  caie.  The  short  and  unhappy  career  of 
this  Tiituous  but  improdent  man  is  too  well  known  to  need 
allusion  here;  his  eloquence  alone  will  be  shortly  noticed.  It 
was  formed  on  a  earful  study  of  Greek  authors.  Among  his 
masters  was  Diophanes  of  Mitylene,  who  dwelt  at  Eome,  and 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  life  for  his  friendship  for  his  pupiL 
Tiberius's  character  was  such  as  to  call  for  the  strongest  expres- 
sions*of  reverence  even  from  those  who  disapproved  his  political 
conduct  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  Jiamo  sandisbimusy  and  Yelleius 
Paterculus  says  of  him,  '*  vita  innocentissimus,  imjenio  florerUissi- 
mu8,  proposito  aanctiadmtLay  taniis  denique  omaiua  virtttiibuSj 
quantas  per/ecta  et  natura  et  industria  mortalia  conditio  redpii" 
His  appearance  formed  an  epoch  in  eloqiionce.  "The  Gracchi 
employed  a  far  freer  and  easier  mode  of  speech  llian  any  of 
their  predecessors." '  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly  through 
the  superiority  of  their  inherited  talent  and  subsequent  education, 
but  is  due  far  more  to  the  deep  conviction  which  stirred  their 
heart  and  kindled  their  tongue.  Cato  alone  presents  the  spectacle 
of  a  man  deeply  impressed  with  a  political  mission  and  carrying  it 
into  the  arena  of  political  conflict^  but  the  inspiration  of  Gracchus 
was  of  a  far  higher  order  than  that  of  the  harsh  censor.  It  was  in 
its  ori^pn  morcd,  depending  on  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  not  on  tiie  accident  of  any  particular  state  or  party  in  it 
Hence  the  loftiness  of  his  speech,  £:oki  which  sarcasm  and  even 
passion  were  absent  In  estimating  the  almost  ideal  character  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  fired  him  we  cannot  forget  that  his  mother 

•very  case  was  tried  by  a  special  commission.     Under  Sulla  all  crimes  wen 
brought  undei  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  commissions,  which  estab 
llrixed  tiie  complete  system  of  oourts  of  law. 
>  Gh.  M.  *  Bmt  97, 38S. 
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was  the  daughter  of  Scipio,  of  him  who  belieyed  himself  tht 
special  fayourite  of  heaven,  and  the  oommunicator  of  divinely 
sent  ideas  to  the  world  Unhappily  we  have  no  fragments  of  the 
orations  of  Gracchus ;  the  more  brilliant  fame  of  his  brother  has 
eclipsed  his  literary  renown,  but  we  may  judge  of  their  special 
features  by  those  of  their  author's  character,  and  be  sure  that 
while  laclung  in  genius  they  were  temperate,  earnest,  pure,  and 
cLissicaL  In  fact  the  Gracchi  may  be  called  the  founders  of 
classical  Latin.  That  subdued  power  whose  subtle  influence 
penetrates  the  mind  and  vanquishes  the  judgment  is  unknown 
in  literature  before  them.  Whenever  it  appears  it  marks  the  rise 
of  a  high  ait^  it  answers  to  the  vis  tempercUa  which  Horace  so 
lirarmly  commends.  The  younger  son  of  Cornelia,  G.  GRACCHua 
(154-121  Ra),  was  of  a  different  temper  from  his  brother.  He 
was  less  of  the  moraUst,  more  of  the  artist  His  feeling  was  more 
intense  but  less  profound.  His  brother's  loyalty  had  been  to  the 
state  alone ;  his  was  given  partly  to  the  state,  partly  to  the  shade 
of  his  brother.  In  nearly  every  speech,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  he  denoxmced  his  murder.  "Pesnmi  Tiberium  meum 
fratrem,  optimum  virum,  interfecerunt"  Such  is  the  burden  of 
his  eloquence.  If  in  Tiberius  we  see  the  impressive  calmness  of 
reasoned  conviction,  in  Caius  we  see  the  splendid  impetuosity  of 
chivalrous  devotion.  And  yet  Caius  was,  without  doubt^  the 
^oater  statesman  of  the  two.  The  measures,  into  which  his 
brother  was  as  it  were  forced,  were  by  him  well  understood  and 
deliberately  planned.  They  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  sub- 
version of  the  existing  state.  The  senate  destroyed  meant 
Gracchus  sovereign.  Under  the  guise  of  restoring  to  the  people 
their  supreme  power,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  long  succession  of 
tyrants  that  followed.  His  policy  mingled  patriotism  and  revenge. 
The  corruption  and  oppression  that  everywhere  marked  the 
oligarchical  rule  roused  his  just  indignation;  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  death  he  foresaw  in  store  for  himself,  stined  him  into 
unlioly  vengeance.  Many  of  his  laws  were  well  directed.  The 
liberal  attitude  he  assumed  towards  the  provinces,  his  strong 
desire  to  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  Italians  to  citizenship,  his 
breaking  down  the  exclusive  administration  of  justice,  these  are 
monuments  of  his  far-seeing  statesmanship.  But  his  vindictive 
legislation  with  regard  to  Popillius  Laenas,  and  to  Octavius  (from 
which,  liowever,  his  mother's  counsel  finally  deterred  him),  and 
above  all  his  creation  of  the  curse  of  Borne,  a  hungry  and  brutal 
proletariate,  by  largesses  of  com,  present  his  character  as  a  public 
man  in  darker  colours.  As  Mommsen  says,  "  Bight  and  wrong, 
fortune  and  misfortune,  were  so  inextricably  blended  in  him  thai 
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It  may  wdl  beaeem  Hstoiy  in  this  case  to  leseiTe  hef  judgment*^ 
The  difioord  of  hifl  character  la  mcreaaed  by  the  story  that  an 
inward  impulse  dissuaded  him  at  first  from  public  life^  ^at  agree- 
ably to  its  monitions  he  served  as  Quaestor  abroad,  and  pursued  for 
some  years  a  military  career;  but  after  a  time  Mb  brotiier's  spirit 
haunted  him,  and  uiged  him  to  return  to  Bome  and  offer  his  life 
upon  the  altar  of  the  great  cause.  This  was  the  turning-point  of 
his  career.  He  returned  suddenly,  and  from  that  day  became  the 
enemy  of  the  senate,  the  avenger  of  his  brother,  and  &e  champion 
of  the  multitude  His  oratory  ia  desciibed  as  vehement  beyond 
example ;  so  carried  away  did  he  become,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  slave  behind  him  on  the  rostra,  who,  by  playing  a 
flute,  should  recall  him  to  moderation.'  Cicero,  who  strongly 
condemned  the  man,  pays  the  highest  tribute  to  his  genius,  say- 
ing in  the  Brutus :  **  Of  the  loftiest  talent^  of  the  most  burning 
enthusiasm,  carefully  taught  from  boyhood,  he  yields  to  no  man 
in  richness  and  exuberance  of  diction."  To  which  Brutus  assents, 
adding,  **  Of  all  our  predecessora  he  is  the  only  one  whose  works 
I  read.^  Cicero  replies,  **  You  do  right  in  reading  him ;  Latin 
literature  has  lost  irreparably  by  his  early  deatL  I  know  not 
whether  he  would  not  have  stood  above  every  other  name.  His 
language  is  noble,  his  sentiments  profound,  his  whole  style  grave. 
His  works  lack  tiie  finishing  touch ;  many  are  admirably  begun, 
few  are  thoroughly  complete.  He  of  all  speaken  is  the  one  thai 
should  be  read  by  the  young,  for  not  only  is  he  fit  to  sharpen 
talent^  but  also  to  feed  and  nourish  a  natural  gift.*^ 

One  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  ancient  eloquence  was'  the 
frequent  opportunity  afforded  for  self-recommendation  or  solf- 
praise.  That  good  taste  or  modesty  which  shrinks  from  men- 
tioning ite  own  merite  was  far  less  cultivated  in  antiquity  than 
now.  Men  accepted  the  principle  not  only  of  acting  but  of 
speaking  for  their  own  advantege.  This  gave  greater  zest  to  a 
debate  on  public  questions^  and  certainly  sharpened  the  orator's 
powers.  If  a  man  had  benefited  the  stete  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  blazon  it  forth ;  if  another  in  injuring  the  stete  had  injured 
him,  he  did  not  altogether  sacrifice  personal  invective  to  patriotic 
indignation.^  The  frequency  of  accusations  made  this  ^'  art  of  self- 
defence  "  a  necessity — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Soman  people 
listened  with  admiration  to  one  who  was  at  once  bold  and  skilful 

^  Hist  Rom.  hk.  iv.  eh.  iiL  •  Gio.  a«  Or.  III.  Ix  225. 

s  Brat,  zxziii.  125. 

^  The  same  will  be  obseryed  in  Greece.    We  are  apt  to  think  t>at  tbo 
■jMce  deToted  to  penK>nal  abnse  in  the  De  Canna  is  too  long.     But  it 
urn  oniyenal  ooitom. 
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ttiough  to  Bound  bis  own  praises  welL  Giceio's  excessive  yanitj  led 
him  to  overdo  his  part^  and  to  nauseate  at  times  even  well-disposed 
hearers.  From  l&e  fragments  of  Gracchus'  speeches  that  remain 
(unhappily  very  few)  we  should  gather  that  in  asserting  himseli 
Jibe  was  without  a  rival  The  mixture  of  simplicity  and  art 
removes  him  at  once  from  Cato's  bald  literalism  and  Giceip's 
egotisuL  It  was,  however,  in  impassioned  attack  that  Gracchus 
rose  to  his  highest  tonea  The  tama  OracrM  impeium,^  tumuL- 
tuator  Qracchusy^  among  the  Latin  critics,  and  siimlar  ones  from 
Plutaidh  and  Dio  among  the  Greeks,  attest  the  main  character  of 
his  eloquence.  His  very  outward  form  paralleled  the  restlessness 
of  his  souL  He  moved  up  and  down,  bared  his  arm,  stamped 
violently,  made  fierce  gestiues  of  defiance,  and  acted  through  real 
emotion  as  the  trained  rhetoricians  of  a  later  age  strove  to  act  by 
rules  of  art  His  accusation  of  Piso  is  said  to  have  contained 
more  maledictions  than  charges;  and  we  can  believe  that  a 
temperament  so  fervid,  when  once  it  gave  the  reins  to  passion, 
lost  all  self-command.  It  is  possible  we  might  think  less  highly 
of  Gracchus's  eloquence  than  did  the  ancients,  if  his  speeches 
remained.  Their  lack  of  finish  and  repose  may  have  been 
unnoticed  by  critics  who  could  hurl  themselves  in  thought  not 
merely  into  the  feeling  but  the  very  place  which  he  occupied ;  but 
to  modems,  whose  sympathy  with  a  state  of  things  so  opposite 
must  needs  be  imperfect^  it  is  possible  that  their  power  might  not 
have  compensated  for  the  absence  of  relief.  Important  fragments 
from  the  speech  apud  Gensores  (124  B.O.),  from  that  de  legihus  a 
se  jpromvlgatis  (123  B.O.),  and  from  that  de  MUhridate  (123  B.a), 
are  given  and  commented  on  by  Wordsworth. 

Among  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  Gracchi  were  many 
orators  whose  names  are  given  by  Cicero  with  the  minute  care 
of  a  sympathising  historian ;  but  as  few,  if  any,  remains  of  their 
speeches  exist,  it  can  serve  no  purpose  to  recount  the  list  Three 
celebrated  names  may  be  mentioned  as  filling  up  the  interval 
between  C.  Gracchus  and  M.  Antonius.  The  first  of  these  is 
Aemilius  Soaurus  (163>90)  B.a),  the  haughty  chief  of  the  senate, 
the  unscrupulous  leader  of  the  oligarchical  party.  His  oratory  is 
described  by  Cicero^  as  conspicuous  for  dignity  and  a  natural  but 
irresistible  air  of  command ;  so  that  when  he  spoke  for  a  def en 
dant,  he  seemed  like  one  who  gave  his  testimony  rather  than  one 
who  pleaded.  This  want  of  flexibility  unfitted  him  for  success  at 
the  bar ;  accordingly,  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  much  esteemed 
as  a  patron ;  but  for  summing  up  the  debates  at  the  Senate,  oi 
delivering  an  opinion  on  a  great  public  question,  none  could  bt 

^  Tac.  Or.  26.  '  Fronto,  £p.  ad  Ant  p.  114  *  Gic.  Rrat  zxiz 
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more  impressive.  Speeches  of  his  were  extant  in  Cicero's  time  \ 
also  an  autobiography,  which,  like  Caesar's  Commenitarie^  was 
intended  to  put  his  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  light ;  tbese, 
however,  were  little  read.  Scaurus  lived  to  posterity,  not  in  his 
writings,  but  in  his  example  of  stem  constancy  to  a  cause.^ 

A  man  in  many  ways  resembling  him  but  of  purer  conduct,  was 
ExTTiLius  (1 58-78  Rc),  who  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  a  splendid 
example  of  many-sided  culture.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  philosopher, 
a  jurist  of  high  repute,  a  historian,  and  an  orator,  though  the 
severity  of  the  Stoic  sect^  to  which  he  adhered,  prevented  his 
striving  after  oratorical  excellence.  His  impeachment  for  mal- 
versation in  Asia,  and  unjust  condemnation  to  banishment,  reflect 
strongly  on  the  formation  of  the  Roman  law-courts.  His  pride, 
however,  was  in  part  the  cause  of  his  exile.  For  had  he  chosen 
to  employ  Antonius  or  Crassus  to  defend  him,  an  acquittal  would  at 
least  have  been  possible  \  but  con^ious  of  rectitude,  he  refused  any 
patron,  and  relied  on  his  own  dry  and  jejune  oratory,  and  such  assist- 
ance as  his  young  friend  Cotta  could  give.  Sulla  recalled  him  from 
Smyrna,  whither  he  had  repaired  after  his  condemnation ;  but  Kuti- 
lius  refused  to  return  to  the  city  which  had  unjustly  expelled  Mm. 

Among  the  other  aristocratic  leaders,  Catulus,  the  '*  noble 
colleague  "  of  Marius^  (cons.  102),  must  be  mentioned  He  was 
not  a  Stoic,  and  therefore  was  free  to  chose  a  more  ornamental 
method  of  speaking  than  Eutilius.  Cicero,  with  the  partiality  of 
a  senatorial  advocate,  gives  hiun  very  high  praise.  "He  was 
educated  not  in  the  old  rough  style,  but  in  that  of  our  own  day, 
or  something  more  finished  and  elegant  stilL  He  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  literature,  the  highest  courtesy  of  life  and 
manners  as  well  as  of  discourse,  and  a  pure  stream  of  genuine 
Latin  eloquence.  This  is  conspicuous  in  all  his  works,  but  most 
of  all,  in  his  autobiography,  written  to  the  poet  A  Furius,  in  a 
style  full  of  soft  grace  recalling  that  of  Xenophon,  but  now, 
unhappily,  little,  if  at  all,  read.  In  pleading  he  was  successful 
but  not  eminent  When  heard  alone,  he  seemed  excellent,  but 
when  contrasted  with  a  greater  rival,  his  faults  at  once  appeared." 
BOlb  chief  virtue  seems  to  have  been  the  purity  of  his  Latin  idiom. 
He  neither  copied  Greek  constructions  nor  affected  ardiaisms,  as 
Eutilius  Scaurus,  Cotta,  and  so  many  others  in  his  own  time, 
and  Sallust,  Lucretius,  and  Yarro  in  a  later  age.^  The  absence 
of  any  recognised  standard  of  classical  diction  made  it  more  difficult 
than  at  first  appears  for  an  orator  to  fix  on  the  right  mediun? 
between  affectation  and  colloquialism. 

^  Hot.  Od.  i.  12.  '  KobiliB  omator  lanro  coUega  McaudA. — /u«.  x 

•  See  Brat  zzxv.  182,  #7. 
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The  era  inangoiated  by  the  Qiacchi  was  in  the  highest  degrei 
favourable  to  eloquence.  The  disoideied  state  of  the  Eepublio,  in 
which  party-spirit  had  banished  patriotism  and  was  itself  surrender- 
ing to  armed  violence,  called  for  a  style  of  sf  Baking  commensurate 
with  the  turbulence  of  public  life.  Never  in  the  world's  history 
has  fierce  passion  found  such  exponents  in  so  great  a  sphere. 
It  is  not  only  the  vehemence  of  their  language — ^that  may 
have  been  paralleled  elsewhere — ^it  is  the  reaUty  of  it  that  im 
presses  us.  The  words  that  denounced  an  enemy  were  not  idly 
flung  into  the  forum;  they  fell  among  those  who  had  the  power 
and  the  will  to  aot  upon  them.  He  who  sent  them  forth  must 
expect  them  to  ruin  either  his  antagonist  or  himself.  Each  man 
chose  his  side,  with  the  daggers  of  the  other  party  before  his  face. 
His  eloquence,  like  his  sword,  was  a  weapon  for  life  and  death. 
Only  in  the  French  Bevolution  have  oratory  and  assassination  thus 
gone  hand  in  hand.  Demosthenes  could  lash  the  Athenians  into 
enthusiasm  so  great  that  in  delight  at  his  eloquence  they  forgot 
his  advice.  **  I  want  you,"  he  said,  *'  not  to  applaud  me,  but  to 
march  against  Philip."^  There  was  no  danger  of  the  Boman 
people  forgetting  action  in  applause.  They  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
orator,  but  it  was  that  he  might  impel  them  to  tumultuous 
activity ;  he  was  caterer  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  ears,  but 
for  the  employment  of  their  hands.  Thus  he  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  eminence.  Few  of  Bome's  greatest  orators  died  in  their  beds. 
Carbo  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  the  two  Gracchi,  Antonius, 
Drusus,  Cicero  himself,  perished  by  the  assassin's  hand ;  Crassus 
was  delivered  by  sudden  illness  from  the  same  fate.  It  is  not 
wonderful  if  with  the  sword  hanging  over  their  heads,  Boman 
orators  attain  to  a  vehemence  beyond  example  in  other  nations. 
The  charm  that  danger  lends  to  daring  is  nowhere  better  shown 
than  in  the  case  of  Cicero.  Timid  by  nature,  he  not  only  in  lus 
speeches  hazarded  his  life,  but  even  when  the  dagger  of  Antony 
was  waiting  for  him,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  flee.  Wit^ 
the  civil  war,  however,  eloquence  was  for  a  time  suppressed. 
Neither  argument  nor  menace  could  make  head  against  the 
furious  brutality  of  Marius,  or  the  colder  butcheries  of  Sulla. 
But  the  intervening  period  produced  two  of  the  greatest  speakers 
Bome  ever  saw,  both  of  whom  Cicero  places  at  the  very  summit 
of  their  art,  between  whom  he  professes  himself  tmable  to  decide^ 
and  about  whom  he  gives  the  most  authentic  and  copious  account 
These  were  the  advocates  M.  Aktomius  (143-87  ac)  and 
M.  LioiNius  Crassus  (140-91  aa). 

Both  of  them  spoke  in  the  senate  and  assembly  as  well  as  in  ih» 

^  See  Dudop,  voL  ii  p.  274. 
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oourts;  and  CraaimB  was  perhaps  a  l»tter  political  than  forensic 
oiator.  Neyeitheless  the  criticism  of  Cicero,  from  which  we  gain 
our  chief  knowledge,  is  mainly  directed  to  their  forensic  qualific^i' 
tions ;  and  it  is  probahle  that  at  the  period  at  which  they  flourished, 
the  law-courts  offered  the  fullest  combination  of  advantages  fox 
bringing  out  all  the  merits  of  a  speaker.  For  the  comitia  were 
moved  solely  by  passion  or  interest ;  the  senate  was  swayed  by 
party  considerations,  and  was  little  touched  by  argument ;  whereas 
the  courts  offered  just  enough  necessity  for  exact  reasoning  without 
at  all  resisting  appeals  to  popular  passion.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
Jtidicia  at  Bome,  the  civil  cases  were  little  sought  after ;  the  public 
criminal  trials  being  those  which  the  great  pairom  delighted  to 
undertake.  A  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  on  the 
general  division  of  cases,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates, 
senate,  and  people,  as  it  is  necessary  to  understand  these  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  special  kind  of  oratory  they  developed. 

lliere  had  been,  previously  to  this  period,  two  praetors  in  fiome, 
the  Praetor  Urhanua^  who  adjudged  cases  between  citizens  in 
accordance  with  civil  law,  and  tiie  Praetor  PeregrinuB^  who  pre- 
sided whenever  a  foreigner  or  alien  was  concerned,  and  ju<%ed 
according  to  the  principles  of  natural  law.  Afterwards  six  prae- 
tors were  appointed;  and  in  the  time  of  Antonius  they  judged 
not  only  civil  but  criminal  cases,  except  those  concerning  the 
life  of  a  citizen  or  the  welfare  of  the  state,  which  the  people 
reserved  for  themselves.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  supreme 
judicial  power  was  vested  in  the  sovereign  people  in  their  comitia ; 
that  they  delegated  it  in  public  matters  to  the  senate,  and  in 
general  legal  cases  to  the  praetor's  court,  but  that  in  every  capital 
charge  a  final  appeal  to  them  remained.  The  praetors  at  an  early 
date  handed  over  their  authority  to  other  judges,  chosen  either 
from  the  citizens  at  large,  or  from  the  body  of  Judices  Sehdi,  who 
were  renewed  every  year.  These  subsidiary  judges  might  consist  of 
a  single  arbiter^  of  small  boards  of  three,  seven,  or  ten,  &c,  or  of  a 
larger  body  called  the  Centum  mriy  chosen  from  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
who  sat  aU  the  year,  the  others  being  only  appointed  for  the  special 
case.  But  over  their  decisions  the  praetor  exercised  a  superior 
supervision,  and  he  could  annul  them  on  appeal  The  authorities 
on  which  the  praetor  based  his  practice  were  those  of  the  Twelva 
Tables  and  the  custom-law ;  but  he  had  besides  this  a  kind  of  legis- 
lative prerogative  of  his  own.  For  on  coming  into  ofiice  he  had  to 
issue  an  edict,  called  edictum  perpetuum^^  specifying  the  principles 
he  intended  to  guide  him  in  any  new  cases  that  might  arise.  If 
these  were  merely  a  continuation  of  those  of  his  predecessor,  hie 

*  /.  A  ih(t  ooDtfauMNU  edioi,  m  being  issued  «lreiih  with  erery  freih  pr—Wr 
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edict  was  called  tralaticiumy  or  *' handed  on."  Bat  moie  oftoA 
they  weie  of  an  independent  character,  the  result  of  his  knowledge 
or  his  prejudices ;  and  too  often  he  departed  widely  from  them  in 
the  course  of  his  year  of  office.  It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of 
Giassns  and  Antonius  that  a  law  was  passed  enforcing  consistency 
in  this  respect  (67  B.a).  Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  great  loose- 
ness should  prevail  in  the  application  of  legal  principles,  from  the 
great  variety  of  supplementary  codes  (edicta),  and  the  instability 
of  case-law.  Moreover,  the  praetor  was  seldom  a  veteran  lawyer, 
but  generally  a  man  of  moderate  experience  and  ambitious  views, 
who  used  the  praetorship  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  higher 
offices  of  state.  Hence  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
would  be  able  to  appreciate  a  complicated  technical  argument,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  more  popular  advocates  rarely  troubled 
themselves  to  advance  one. 

Praetors  also  generally  presided  over  capital  trials,  of  which  the 
proper  jurisdiction  lay  with  the  comitia.  In  Sulla's  time  their 
number  was  increased  to  ten,  and  each  was  chairman  of  the  quaestio 
which  sat  on  one  of  the  ten  chief  crimes,  extortion,  peculation, 
bribery,  treason,  coining,  forgery,  assassination  or  poisoning,  and 
violence.^  As  assessors  he  had  the  guaedtor  or  chief  juror,  and  a 
certain  number  of  the  Judices  Sdecti  of  whom  some  account  has 
been  already  given.  The  prosecutor  and  defendant  had  the  righr 
of  objecting  to  any  member  of  the  list  If  more  than  one  accuser 
offered,  it  was  decided  which  should  act  at  a  preliminary  trial 
sailed  Difdruxtio,  Owing  to  the  desire  to  win  fame  by  accusations, 
this  occurrence  was  not  unfrequent 

When  the  day  of  the  trial  arrived  the  prosecutor  first  spoke, 
explaining  the  case  and  bringing  in  the  evidence.  This  consisted 
of  the  testimony  of  free  citizens  voluntarily  given ;  of  slaves,  wrung 
from  them  by  torture ;  and  of  written  documents.  The  best  advo- 
cates, as  for  instance  Cicero  in  his  iftZo,  were  not  disposed,  any 
more  than  we  should  be,  to  attach  much  weight  to  evidence  obtained 
by  the  rack ;  but  in  estimating  the  other  two  sources  they  differed 
from  us.  We  should  give  the  preference  to  written  documents , 
the  Eomans  esteemed  more  highly  the  declarations  of  citizens. 
These  offered  a  grander  field  for  the  display  of  ingenuity  and  mis- 
representation ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  handling  these  that  the  celebrated 
advocates  put  forth  all  their  skill  The  examination  of  evidence 
over,  the  prosecutor  put  forth  his  case  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech;  and  the  accused  was  then  allowed  to  defend  himself. 
Both  were,  as  a  rule,  limited  in  point  of  time,  and  sometimes  to  s 

^  De  repetandifl,  de  peculatu,  de  amblto,  da  malestati^  de  nummis  ftda) 
feerinis,  de  falaia  testament  is.  de  sicariU,  de  vi 
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period  which  to  us  would  seem  qidte  iBOonsbtent  with  justiee  to 
the  case.  Jnstead  of  the  strict  piobity  and  perfect  independence 
which  we  associate  with  the  highest  nmusters  of  the  law,  the 
Eoman  judices  were  often  canvassed,  brihed,  ot  intimidated.  So 
flagitious  had  the  practice  become,  that  Cftcero  mentions  a  whole 
bench  haying  been  induced  by  indulgences  of  the  most  abominable 
kind  to  acquit  Clodius,  though  manif  estiy  guilty.  We  know  also 
that  Pompey  and  Antony  zesorted  to  the  practice  of  packing  the 
forum  with  hired  troops  and  flssaflfflns ;  and  we  learn  from  CHceio 
that  it  was  the  usual  plan  for  provincial  govemois  to  extort  enough 
not  only  to  satisfy  their  own  rapacity,  but  to  buy  their  impunity 
from  the  judges.^ 

Under  circumstances  like  these  we  cannot  wonder  if  strict  law 
was  little  attended  to,  and  the  moral  principles  that  underlay  it 
still  les&  The  chief  object  was  to  inflame  the  prejudices  or  anger 
of  the  jurors ;  or,  still  more,  to  excite  their  compassion,  to  serve 
one's  party,  or  to  acquire  favour  with  the  leading  citizen.  For 
example^  it  was  a  rule  that  men  of  the  same  political  views  should 
appear  on  the  same  side.  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  though  often 
opposed,  still  retained  friendly  feelings  for  each  other ;  but  when 
Cicero  went  over  to  the  senatorial  party,  the  last  bar  to  free  inter- 
course with  his  rival  was  removed,  since  henceforward  they  were 
always  retained  together* 

With  regard  to  moving  the  pity  of  the  judges,  many  instances 
of  its  success  are  related  both  in  Greece  and  Eome.  The  best  are 
those  of  Galba  and  Fiso,  both  notorious  culprits,  but  both  acquitted ; 
the  one  for  bringing  forward  his  young  children,  the  other  for 
prostrating  himself  in  a  shower  of  rain  to  kiss  the  judges'  feet  and 
rising  up  with  a  countenance  bedaubed'  with  mud  !  Facts  like 
these,  and  they  are  innumerable,  compel  us  to  believe  that  the 
reverence  for  justice  as  a  sacred  thing,  so  inbred  in  Christian  civi- 
lization, was  foreign  to  the  people  of  Eome.  It  is  a  gloomy 
spectacle  to  see  a  mighty  nation  deliberately  giving  the  rein  to 
passion  and  excitement  heedless  of  the  miscarriage  of  justice.  The 
celebrated  law,  re-enacted  by  Gracchus,  "  That  no  citizen  should  be 
condemned  to  death  without  the  consent  of  the  people,"  banished 
justice  from  the  sphere  of  reason  to  that  of  emotion  or  caprice.  As 
progress  widens  emotion  necessarily  contracts  its  sphere ;  the  pure 
light  of  reason  raises  her  beacon  on  higL  When  Antonius,  the 
most  successful  of  advocates,  declared  that  his  success  was  due  not 
to  legal  knowledge,  of  which  he  was  destitute,  but  to  his  making 
the  judges  pleased,  flist  with  themselves  and  then  with  himself,  we 
may  appreciate  his  honesty ;  but  we  gladly  acknowledge  a  stf  "^e  of 

1  VeiT.  i  14. 
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things  aa  past  and  gone  in  which  he  oonld  wind  up  an  aocusatian' 
with  these  words,  '^  If  it  ever  was  excusable  for  the  Eoman  people 
to  give  the  leins  to  their  just  excitement^  as  without  doubt  it  often 
has  been,  there  has  no  case  existed  in  which  it  was  more  excusable 
than  now." 

Cicero  regards  the  advent  of  these  two  men,  M.  Antonius  and 
Grassus,  as  analogous  to  that  of  Demosthenes  and  Hypeiides  at 
Athens.  They  first  raised  Latin  eloquence  to  a  height  that 
rivalled  that  of  Greece.  But  though  their  merits  were  so  evenly 
balanced  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  between  them,  their 
excellencies  were  by  no  means  the-  same.  It  is  evident  that 
Gicaro  preferred  Crassus,  for  he  assigns  him  the  thief  place  in  his 
dialogue  de  Oratore^  and  makes  him  the  vehicle  of  his  own  views. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  man  of  much  more  varied  knowledge  than 
Antonius.  An  opinion  prevailed  in  Cicero's  day  that  neither  of 
them  was  familiar  with  Greek  literature.  This,  however,  was  a 
mistake.  Both  were  well  read  in  it  But  Antonius  desired  to  be 
thought  ignorant  of  it ;  hence  he  never  brought  it  forward  in  his 
speeches.  Crassus  did  not  disdain  the  reputation  of  a  proficient, 
but  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  despising  it  These  relics  of  old 
Roman  narrowness,  assumed  whether  horn  conviction  or,  more 
probably,  to  please  the  people,  are  remarkable  at  an  epoch  so 
comparatively  cultured.  They  show,  if  proof  were  wanted,  how 
completely  the  appearance  of  Cicero  marks  a  new  period  in  litera- 
ture, for  he  is  as  anxious  to  popularise  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
letters  as  his  predecessors  had  been  to  hide  theirs.  The  advan- 
tages of  Antony  were  chiefly  native  and  personal;  those  of 
Crassus  acquired  and  artifidsJ.  Antony  had  a  ready  wit,  ai^ 
impetuous  flow  of  words,  not  always  the  best,  but  good  enough 
for  the  purpose,  a  presence  of  mind  and  fertility  of  invention  that 
nothing  could  quench,  a  noble  person,  a  wonderful  memory,  and 
a  sonorous  voice  the  very  defecte  of  which  he  turned  to  his 
advantage;  he  never  refused  a  case;  he  seized  the  bearings  of 
each  with  f^ility,  and  espoused  it  with  zeal ;  he  knew  from  long 
practice  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  was  an  adept  in  the  use  ctf 
them ;  in  a  word,  he  was  thoroughly  and  genuinely  popular. 

Crassus  was  grave  and  dignified,  excc^ent  in  interpretetion, 
definition,  and  equiteble  construction,  so  learned  in  law  as  to  be 
called  the  best  lawyer  among  the  orators ; '  and  yet  with  all  thii 
grace  and  erudition,  he  joined  a  sparkling  humour  which  was 
always  lively,  never  commonplace,  and  whose  brilliant  sallies  n« 

^  That  against  Gaepio,  7)«  Or.  i^  48,  199. 

'  BUmufntium  iurisperUiasinius:  Scaevola  waa  iuriiperiianim  §l€gumHm 
•Hit*.— Brat.  146. 
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miaf  ortmie  oould  check.  His  fint  speech  was  an  accusation  of 
the  len^ade  democrat  Carbo ;  his  last,  which  was  also  his  best^ 
was  an  assertion  of  the  privileges  of  his  order  against  the  oyer- 
bearing  insolence  of  the  consul  Philippns.  The  consul,  stung  to 
fuiy  by  the  sarcasm  of  the  speaker,  bade  his  lictor  seize  his  pledges 
as  a  senator.  This  insult  roused  Crassus  to  a  supreme  effort 
His  words  are  preserved  by  Cicero^ — **  an  tn,  quum  onmem  anctori- 
tatem  universi  ordinis  pro  pignore  putaris,  eamque  in  conspectu 
populi  Bomani  condderis,  me  his  ezistimas  pignoribus  posse 
terrerif  Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  caedenda,  si  Crassum  vis  coercere; 
haec  tibi  est  inddenda  lingua;  qua  vel  evulsa,  spiritu  ipso  libidi- 
nem  tuam  libertas  mea  refutabit"  This  noble  retort^  spoken 
amid  bodily  pain  and  weakness,  brought  on  a  fever  which  within 
a  week  brought  him  to  the  grave  (91  B.O.),  as  Cicero  says,  by  no 
means  prematurely,  for  he  was  thus  preserved  from  the  honors 
that  followed.  Antonius  lived  for  some  years  longer.  It  was 
under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Marius  and  Ginna  that  he  met  his 
end.  Having  found,  through  the  indiscretion  of  a  slave,  that  he 
was  in  hiding,  they  sent  hired  assassins  to  murder  him.  The 
men  entered  the  chamber  where  the  great  orator  lay,  and  prepared 
to  do  their  bloody  work,  but  he  addressed  them  in  terms  of  such 
pathetic  eloquence  that  they  turned  back,  melted  with  pity,  and 
declared  they  could  not  kill  Antoniua  Their  leader  then  came  in, 
and,  less  accessible  to  emotion  than  his  men,  cut  off  Antonius' 
head  and  carried  it  to  Marius.  It  was  nailed  to  the  rostra, 
"exposed,"  says  Cicero,  "to  the  gaze  of  those  citizens  whose 
interests  he  had  so  often  defended." 

After  the  death  of  these  two  great  leaders,  there  appear  two 
inferior  men  who  faintly  reflect  their  special  excellences.  These  are 
C.  AuBELius  CoTTA  (cousul  75  B.O.)  an  imitator  of  Antonius,  though 
without  any  of  Ids  fire,  and  P.  Sulpioius  Rufus  (fl.  121-88  ro.) 
a  bold  and  vigorous  speaker,  who  tried,  without  success,  to  repro- 
duce the  high-bred  wit  of  Crassua  He  was,  according  to  Cicero,' 
the  moi^  tragic  of  orators.  His  personal  gifts  were  remarkable, 
hk  presence  commanding^  his  voice  rich  and  varied.  His  fault 
was  want  of  application.  The  ease  with  which  he  spoke  made 
him  dislike  the  labour  of  preparation,  and  shun  altogedier  that  of 
written  composition.  Cotta  was  exactly  the  oposite  of  Sulpicius. 
His  weak  health,  a  rare  thing  among  the  Eomans  of  his  day, 
compelled  him  to  practise  a  soft  sedate  method  of  speech,  per- 
suasive rather  than  commanding.  In  this  he  was  excellent,  biit 
that  his  popularity  was  due  chiefly  to  want  of  competitors  is 
■hown  by  the  suddenness  of  his  eclipse  on  the  first  appeaiarce  of 
'  De  Or.  Hi  1»  4  *  Brat  W. 
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Hortensius.  The  gentle  courteous  character  of  Cotta  is  well  hiought 
out  in  Cicero's  dialogue  on  oratory,  where  his  remarks  are  con 
trasted  with  the  mature  but  distinct  views  of  Crassus  and 
Antonius,  with  the  conservative  grace  of  Catulus,  and  the  mascu- 
line but  less  dignified  elegance  of  Caesar. 

Another  specter  of  this  epoch  is  Carbo,  son  of  the  Carbo  already 
mentioned,  an  adherent  of  the  senatorial  party,  and  opponent  of 
the  celebrated  livius  Drusus.  On  the  death  of  Drusus  he  de- 
livered an  oration  in  the  assembly,  the  concluding  words  of  which 
are  preserved  by  Cicero,  as  an  instance  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
trochaic  rhythm.  They  were  received  with  a  storm  of  applause, 
as  indeed  their  elevation  justly  merits.^  "  0  Marce  Druse,  patrem 
ajjpeUo;  tu  dicere  solebas  sacram  esse  rempuhlicam:  quicunque 
earn  violaffissent,  ab  omnibus  esse  ei  poenas  persolutas.  Patris 
dietum  sapiens  temeritas  filii  comprohaviV*  In  this  grand  sentence 
sounds  the  very  voice  of  Eome ;  the  stem  patriotism,  the  rever- 
ence for  the  words  of  a  father,  the  commimipn  of  the  living  with 
their  dead  ancestors.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  fondness  with 
which  Cioero  lingers  over  these  ancient  orators;  while  fully 
acknowledging  his  own  superiority,  how  he  draws  out  their 
beauties,  each  from  its  crude  environment ;  how  he  shows  them 
to  be  deficient  indeed  in  cultivation  and  learriing,  but  to  ring  true 
to  the  old  tradition  of  the  state,  and  for  that  very  reason  to  speak 
with  a  power,  a  persuasiveness,  and  a  charm,  which  all  the  rules 
of  polished  art  could  never  hope  to  attain. 

In  the  concluding  passage  of  the  De  Oratore  Catulus  says  he 
wishes  HoBTBNSius  (114-50  aa)  could  have  taken  part  in 
the  debate,  as  he  gave  promise  of  excelling  in  all  the  quali- 
fications that  had  been  specified.  Crassus  replies — "He  not 
only  gives  promise  of  being,  but  is  already  one  of  the  first  of 
orators.  I  thought  so  when  I  heard  him  defend  the  cause  of  the 
Africans  during  the  year  of  my  consulship,  and  I  thought  so  stUl 
more  strongly  when,  but  a  short  while  ago,  he  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  king  of  Bithynia.'*  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  said  in 
91  aa,  the  year  of  Crassus's  death,  four  years  after  the  first 
appearance  of  Hortensius.  This  brilliant  orator,  who  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  spoke  before  Crassus  and  Scaevola  and  gained  their  unquali- 
fied approval,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  Antonius,  rose  at  once 
into  die  position  of  leader  of  the  Eoman  bar,  was  as  remarkable 
for  his  natural  as  for  his  acquired  endowments.  Eight  years 
senior  to  Cicero,  "prince  of  the  courts "^  when  Cicero  began 
public  life,  for  some  time  his  rival  and  antagonist,  but  afterw^uds 
his  illustrious  though  admittedly  inferior  coadjutor,  and  towards  ths 
^  Orator,  bdii.  218.  '  Jodioioram  rex.    Divin.  in  Ae.  Caecil.  7. 
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close  of  both  of  their  lives,  his  intimate  and  Talned  friend ;  Hor> 
tensius  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  whom  success  did  not  banish 
enjoyment)  and  displacoment  by  a  rival  did  not  tnm  to  bitterness. 
Without  presenting  the  highest  virtue,  his  career  of  forty-four  yearv 
is  nevertheless  a  pleasant  and  instructive  one.  It  showed  consist- 
ency, independence,  and  honour;  he  never  changed  sides,  he 
never  flattered  the  great,  he  never  acquired  wealth  unjustly.  In 
these  points  he  may  be  contrasted  with  Cicero.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  inactive,  luxurious,  and  effeminate ;  not  like  Cicero, 
fighting  to  the  last^  but  retiring  from  public  life  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  domination  of  Pompey  or  Caesar  to  be  inevitable ;  not  even 
in  his  professional  labours  showing  a  strong  ambition,  but  yielding 
with  epicurean  indolence  the  palm  of  superiority  to  his. young 
rival ;  still  less  in  his  home  Hf  e  and  leisure  moments  pursuing 
like  Cicero  his  self-culture  to  develop  his  own  nature  and  enrich 
the  minds  and  literature  of  his  countrymen,  but  regaling  himself 
at  luxurious  banquets  in  sumptuous  villas,  decked  with  everything 
that  could  delight  the  eye  or  charm  the  fancy ;  preserving  herds 
of  deer,  wild  swine,  game  of  all  sorts  for  field  and  feast ;  stocking 
vast  lakes  with  rare  and  delicate  fish,  to  which  this  brilliant 
epicure  was  so  attached  that  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  lamprey 
he  shed  tears;  buying  the  costliest  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
embossed  works;  and  furnishing  a  cellar  which  yielded  to  his 
unworthy  heir  10,000  casks  of  choice  Chian  wine.  When  we 
read  the  pursuits  in  which  Hortensius  spent  his  time,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  was  soon  overshadowed ;  the  stuff  of  the  Eoman 
was  lacking  in  him,  and  great  as  were  his  talents,  even  they,  as 
Cicero  justly  remarks,  were  not  calculated  to  insure  a  mature  or 
lasting  fame.  They  lay  in  the  lower  sphere  of  genius  rather  than 
the  higher ;  in  a  bright  expression,  a  deportment  graceful  to  such 
a  point  that  the  greatest  actors  studied  from  him  as  he  spoke ;  in 
a  voice  dear,  meUow,  and  persuasive ;  in  a  memory  so  prodigious 
that  once  after  being  present  at  an  auction  and  challenged  to 
repeat  the  list  of  sale,  he  recited  the  entire  catalogue  without 
hesitation,  like  the  sailor  the  points  of  his  compass,  backwards. 
As  a  consequence  he  was  never  at  a  loss.  Everything  sug- 
gested itself  at  the  right  moment,  giving  him  no  anxiety  that 
might  spoil  the  ease  of  his  manner  and  his  matchless  confidence ' 
and  if  to  all  this  we  add  a  copiousness  of  expression  and  rich 
splendour  of  language  exceeding  all  that  had  ever  been  heard  in 
Bome,  the  encomiums  so  freely  lavished  on  him  by  Cicero  both  in 
speeches  and  treatises,  hardly  seem  exaggerated. 

There  are  few  things  pleasanter  in  the  history  of  literature  thao 
the  fiiendship  of  these  two  great  men,  untinctured,  at  least  on 
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HorteDduB'fl  pait^  by  any  drop  of  jealoiuy;  and  on  Gioero's,  tihoa^ 
now  and  then  overcast  by  nnworthy  sospicionfl,  yet  asserted  after- 
wards with  a  warm  generosity  and  manly  confession  of  his  weak* 
nesB  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Though  there  were  but 
eight  years  between  them,  Hortensins  must  be  held  to  belong  to 
the  older  period,  since  Cicero's  advent  constitutes  an  era. 

The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Hortensius  are  as  follows.  He 
served  two  campaigns  in  the  Social  War  (91  B.a)|  but  soon  aftei 
gave  up  military  life,  and  took  no  part  in  the  dyU.  struggles  that 
followed.  His  ascendancy  in  the  courts  dates  from  83  B.a  and 
continued  till  70  B.a  when  Cicero  dethroned  hiTn  by  the  prosecu- 
tion of  YerreSL  Hortensius  was  consul  the  following  year,  and 
afterwards  we  find  him  appearing  as  advocate  on  the  senatorial 
side  against  the  self-styled  champions  of  the  people,  whose  cause 
at  that  time  Cicero  espoused  {e.g.  in  the  Gabinian  and  Mani- 
lian  laws).  When  Cicero,  after  his  consulship  (63  aa),  went  over 
to  the  aiistoGratic  party,  he  and  Hortensius  appeared  regularly  on 
the  same  side,  Hort^sius  conceding  to  him  the  privilege  of 
speaking  last^  thus  confessing  his  own  inferiority.  The  party 
character  of  great  criminal  triab  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and 
is  an  important  element  in  the  consideration  of  them.  A  master 
of  eloquenoe  speaking  for  a  senatorial  defendant  before  a  jury  of 
equites,  might  hope,  but  hardly  expect^  an  acquittal ;  and  a  senar 
torial  orator,  pleading  before  jurymen  of  his  own  order  needed  not 
to  exercise  ^e  highest  art  in  order  to  secure  a  favourable  hearing. 
It  has  been  suggested^  that  his  fame  is  in  part  due  to  the  dreum- 
stanoe,  fortunate  for  him,  that  he  had  to  address  the  courts  as 
reoiguused  by  SuUa.  The  coalition  of  Pompey,  Caesar,  and 
Crassus  (60  B.a),  sometimes  called  the^r^  Triummratej  showed 
plainly  that  the  state  was  near  collapse;  and  Hortensius,  despairing 
of  its  restitution,  retired  from  public  life,  confining  himself  to  the 
duties  of  an  advocate,  and  more  and  more  addicting  himself  to 
refined  pleasure&  The  only  blot  on  his  character  is  his  unscrupu- 
lousness  in  dealing  with  the  judges.  Cicero  accuses  him^  of 
bribing  them  on  one  occasion,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
contradicted,  though  his  rival  was  present,  makes  the  accusatioTi 
more  than  probablei  The  fame  of  Hortensius  waned  not  only 
through  Cicero's  superior  lustre,  but  also  because  of  his  own  lack 
of  sustained  effort  The  peculiar  style  of  Mb  oratory  is  from  this 
point  of  view  so  ably  criticised  by  Cicero  that^  having  no  remains 
of  Hortensius  to  judge  by,  we  translate  some  of  lus  remarka* 

>  Diet  Biog.  8.  y.  Hortensins.    Forsyth's  fforUnsiu$f  and  an  article  on  hia 
Hy  M.  Charpentier  in  his  "  Writers  of  the  Empire,"  shoald  be  oonsnlted 
*  DiT.  in  Q.  Caeoil.  >  Bmt  zct. 
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**  If  we  inquire  why  HorteiiidiiB  obtained  more  celebrity  in  bif 
youth  than  in  hie  mataie  age^  we  shall  find  there  are  two  good 
reasons.  First  because  his  style  of  oratory  was  the  Asiatic,  which 
is  more  becoming  to  youth  thui  to  age.  Of  this  style  there  are  two 
divisions ;  the  one  sententious  and  witty,  the  sentiments  neatly 
tamed  and  graceful  rather  than  grave  or  sedate :  an  example  oi 
this  in  history  is  Timaeus ;  in  oratory  during  my  own  boyhood 
there  was  Hierodes  of  Alabanda^  and  still  more  his  brother 
Menedes,  both  whose  speeches  are,  considering  their  style, 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  other  division  does  not  aim  at 
a  frequent  use  of  pithy  sentiment,  but  at  rapidity  and  rush  of 
expression ;  this  now  prevails  throughout  Asia,  and  is  charac- 
terised not  only  by  a  stream  of  eloquence  but  by  a  graceful  and 
ornate  vocabulary :  Aeschylus  of  Gnidos,  and  my  own  contem- 
porary Aeschines  the  Milesian,  are  examples  of  it  They  possess  a 
fine  flow  of  speech,  but  they  lack  precision  and  grace  of  senti- 
ment Both  these  dasses  of  oratory  suit  young  men  well,  but  in 
older  persons  they  show  a  want  of  dignity.  Hence  Hortensius, 
who  excelled  in  both,  obtained  as  a  young  man  the  most  tumul- 
tuous applause.  For  he  possessed  that  strong  leaning  for  polished 
and  condensed  maxims  which  Menedes  displayed ;  as  with  whom, 
so  with  Hortensius,  some  of  these  maxims  were  more  remarkable 
for  sweetness  and  grace  than  for  aptness  and  indispensable  use ; 
and  so  his  speech,  though  highly  strung  and  impassioned  without 
losing  finish  or  smoothness,  was  nevertheless  not  approved  by  the 
older  critics.  I  have  seen  Philippus  hide  a  snule,  or  at  other 
times  look  angry  or  annoyed ;  but  the  youths  were  lost  in  admira- 
tion, and  the  multitude  was  deeply  moved.  At  that  time  he  was 
in  popular  estimation  almost  perfect,  and  held  the  first  place 
without  dispute.  For  though  his  oratory  lacked  authority,  it  was 
thought  suitable  to  his  age ;  but  when  his  position  as  a  consular 
and  a  senator  demanded  a  weightier  style,  he  stiU  adhered  to  the 
same;  and  having  given  up  his  former  unremitting  study  and 
practice,  retained  only  the  neat  concise  sentiments,  but  lost  the 
rich  adornment  with  which  in  old  times  he  had  been  wont  to  clothe 
his  thoughts." 

The  Asiatic  style  to  which  Cicero  here  alludes,  was  affected,  as 
its  name  implies,  by  the  rhetoricians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  gene- 
rally distinguished  from  the  Attic  by  its  greater  profusion  of 
verbal  ornament,  its  more  liberal  use  of  tropes,  antithesis,  figures, 
&c  and,  generally,  by  its  inanity  of  thought  Ehodes,  wliich  had 
been  so  well  able  to  appredate  the  eloquence  of  Aeschines  and 
Demosthenes,  first  opened  a  crusade  against  this  false  taste,  %nd 
GiceTo  (who  hinwelf  studied  at  Khodes  as  well  as  Athene)  brought 
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about  a  similar  letnm  to  puier  models  at  Boma  The  AsiatiQ 
style  represents  a  permaneiit  type  of  oratorical  effort^  the  desire  to 
use  woid-paintizig  instead  of  life-painting,  tnigidity  instead  of 
vigour,  allusiyeness  instead  of  directness,  point  instead  of  wit, 
frigid  inflation  instead  of  real  passion.  It  borrows  poetical  effects, 
and  heightens  the  colour  without  deepening  the  shade.  In 
Greece  Aeschines  shows  some  traces  of  an  Asiatic  tendency  as 
contrasted  with  the  soberer  self-restraint  of  Demosthenes.  In  Eome 
Hortensius,  as  contrasted  with  Cicero,  and  even  Cicero  himself, 
according  to  some  critics,  as  contrasted  with  Brutus  and  Calvus, — 
though  this  charge  is  hardly  well-founded, — ^in  France  Bossuet^  in 
England  Burke,  have  leaned  towards  the  same  fault. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  Eoman  Oratory  to  the  time 
of  Cioero,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  produces  names  of  real 
eminenoe^  not  merely  in  the  history  of  Eome,  but  in  that  of 
humanity.  The  loss  to  us  of  the  speeches  of  such  orators  as  Cato, 
Gracchus,  Antonius,  and  Crassus  is  incalculable;  did  we  possess 
them  we  should  be  ableTorm  a  truer  estimate  of  Eoman  genius  than 
if  we  possessed  the  entire  works  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  or  Attius.  For 
the  great  men  who  wielded  this  tremendous  weapon  were  all 
burgesses  of  Eome,  they  had  all  the  good  and  all  the  bad  qualities 
which  that  name  suggests,  many  of  them  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  They  are  all  the  pr^ursors,  models,  or  rivals  of  Cicero, 
the  greatest  of  Eoman  orators ;  and  in  them  the  true  structure  of 
the  language  as  well  as  the  mind  of  Eome  would  have  been  fully, 
though  unconsciously,  revealed.  If  the  literature  of  a  country  be 
taken  as  the  expression  in  the  field  of  thought  of  the  national 
character  as  pourtrayed  in  action,  this  group  of  orators  would 
be  considered  the  most  genuine  representative  of  Eoman  literature. 
The  permanent  contributions  to  human  thought  would  indeed 
have  been  few :  neither  in  eloquence  nor  in  any  other  domain  did 
Eome  prove  herself  creative,  but  in  eloquence  she  at  least  showed 
herself  beyond  expression  masculine  and  vigorous.  The  supreme 
interest  of  her  history,  the  massive  characters  of  the  men  that 
wrought  it^  would  here  have  shown  themselves  in  the  working ; 
mea  whose  natures  are  a  riddle  to  us,  would  have  stood  out,  judged 
by  their  own  testimony,  dear  as  statues ;  and  we  should  not  have 
had  so  often  to  pin  our  faith  on  the  biasised  views  of  party,  or  the 
uncritical  panegyrics  of  school-bred  professors  or  courtly  rhetori- 
cians. The  next  period  shows  us  the  culmination,  the  short 
bloom,  and  the  sudden  fall  of  national  eloquence,  when  with  the 
death  of  Cicero  the  "  Latin  tongue  was  silent,"  ^  and  as  he  himself 
says,  damaiares  not  orator es  were  left  to  succeed  him. 

\  *<D«flfliidiis  Gietto  est,  Latufique  sUantlA  lingnjn^"— tfien  am$. 
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AKB  Philobofht  (147-63  B.a). 

Oieat  litemy  actiyity  of  all  kindB  was,  after  the  third  Panic 
war,  liable  to  continual  interruption  from  political  struggles  oi 
revolutions.  But  between  each  two  periods  of  disturbance  there 
was  generally  an  interval  in  which  philosophy,  law,  and  rhetoric 
were  carefully  studied.  As,  however,  no  work  of  this  period  has 
come  down  to  us  except  the  treatLse  to  Herennius,  our  notice  of  it 
will  be  proportionately  general  and  briel  We  shall  touch  on  the 
principal  studies  in  order.  First  in  time  as  in  importance  comes 
Law,  the  earliest  great  representative  of  which  is  P.  Muoius  Scab- 
VOLA,  consul  in  133  &a  but  better  known  as  Pontifex  Maximus. 
In  this  latter  office,  which  he  held  for  several  years,  Mucius  did 
good  service  to  literature.  He  united  a  high  technical  training 
with  a  Hberal  mind,  and  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
Atmales  Pontifieum  from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  date.  This 
was  a  great  boon  to  historians.  He  gave  another  to  jurists.  His 
responaa  were  celebrated  for  their  insight  into  the  principles  of 
Law,  and  for  the  minute  knowledge  they  displayed.  He  was 
conscientious  enough  to  study  the  law  of  every  case  before  he 
undertook  to  plead  it^  a  practice  which,  however  commendable, 
was  rare  even  with  advocates  of  the  highest  fame,  as,  for  example, 
M.  Antonius. 

The  jurisconsult  of  this  period  used  to  offer  his  services  without 
payment  to  any  who  chose  to  consult  him.  At  first  he  appeared 
in  the  forum,  but  as  his  fame  and  the  number  of  applicants 
increased,  he  remained  at  home  and  received  all  day.  His  replies 
were  always  oral,  but  when  written  down  were  considered  as 
authoritative^  and  often  quoted  by  the  orators.  In  return  for  this 
laborious  occupation,  he  expected  the  support  of  his  clients  in  his 
candidature  for  the  offices  of  state.  An  anecdote  is  preserved  of  G 
Figulus,  a  jurisconsult,  who,  not  having  been  successful  for  the 
eonsulship^  addressed  his  consultorea  thus^  ^^You  know  how  to 
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WMniiSt  rtL%  bat  not  (it  seems)  how  to  make  me  exmguiy^  Li 
addition  to  tlie  parties  in  a  aoit^  advocates  in  other  causes  often 
came  to  a  great  jurisconsult  to  be  coached  in  the  law  of  their  casa 
For  instance,  Antonius,  who,  thou^^h  a  ready  speaker,  had  no 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence^  often  went  to  Scaevola  for  this  pur- 
pose. Moreover  there  were  always  one  or  two  regular  pupils  who 
accompanied  the  jurisconsult^  attended  carefully  to  his  words,  and 
committed  them  assiduously  to  memoiy  or  writing.  Cicero  himself 
did  this  for  the  younger  Scaevola,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  dear  grasp  on  the  civil  law  which  was  so  great  a  help  to  >^ini 
in  his  more  di&cult  speeches.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  pupil 
should  himself  intend  to  become  a  eonstdtus;  it  was  enough  that  he 
desired  to  acquire  the  knowledge  for  public  purposes,  alSiough,  of 
course,  it  required  great  interest  to  procure  for  a  young  man  so 
high  a  privilege.  (Scero  was  introduced  to  Scaevola  by  tiie  orator 
Cni8su&  The  family  of  the  Mudi,  as  noticed  by  Gcero,  were 
traditionally  distinguished  by  their  legal  knowledge,  as  that  of  the 
Appii  Qaudii  were  by  eloquence.  The  Augur  Q.  Muoius  Scaevola 
who  comes  midway  between  Publius  and  hii3  son  Quintus  was 
somewhat  less  celebrated  than  either,  but  he  was  nevertheless  a  man 
of  eminence.  He  died  probably  in  87  B.O.,  and  Cicero  mentions 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  event  that  he  himself  became  a 
pupU  of  his  nephew.' 

The  great  importance  of  Eeligious  Law  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
estimating  the  acquirements  of  these  men.  Though  to  us  the  Jt» 
Augurale  and  Jtu  PofUifieium  are  of  small  interest  compared  with 
the  Jtu  Oimle;  yet  to  the  Eomans  of  120  b.o.,  and  especially  to 
an  old  and  strictly  aristocratic  family,  they  had  aU  the  attraction 
of  exdusiveness  and  immemorial  authority.  In  all  countries 
religious  law  exercises  at  first  a  sway  far  in  excess  of  its  proper 
province^  and  Home  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  publication 
of  dvil  law  is  an  era  in  civilization.  Just  as  the  chsGiceUorship 
and  primacy  of  England  were  often  in  the  hands  of  one  person 
and  that  an  ecdesiastic,  so  in  Eome  the  pontiiices  had  at  first  the 
mftlriTig  of  almost  all  law.  What  a  canonist  wa.»  to  Mediaeval 
Europe,  a  pontifex  was  to  senatorial  Home.  In  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  (133-63  &o.),  the  secular  law  had  fully 
asserted  its  supremacy  on  its  own  ground,  and  it  was  the  dignity 
and  influence,  not  the  power  of  the  post^  tiiat  made  the  pontificate 
so  great  an  object  of  ambition,  and  so  inaccessible  to  upstart 
firni^iHafAo.    Even  for  Cicero  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  college  of 

1  An  vos  eonsolere  scitis,  oonsiilem  faoen  needtis  T    See  Tenff«>l,  P.  L 
§  180,  e. 
*  Lael.  L     Hit  duractar  genarally  if  glTen.  BraL  zxvL  102. 
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angoiB  vas  no  easy  task,  although  he  had  already  won  Mb  way  to 
the  consulship  STid  heen  haildd  as  the  saviour  of  his  conntry. 

The  younger  Scaeyola  (Q.  Mnoius  Soaeyola),  who  had  been  his 
father's  pupil,^  and  was  thsk'  most  eloquent  of  the  three,  was  bom 
about  1 35  &a,  was  consul  95  with  Licinius  Grassus  for  his  colleague, 
and  afterwards  Pontifex  Maximu&  He  was  an  accomplished 
Greek  scholar,  a  man  of  commanding  eloquence,  deeply  yersed  in 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  of  the  highest  nobility  of  chapter.  As 
Long  well  says,  "  He  is  one  of  those  illustrious  men  whose  fame  is 
not  preserved  by  his  writings,  but  in  the  more  enduring  monument 
of  the  memory  of  all  nations  to  whom  the  language  of  Bome  ii 
known."  His  chief  work,  which  was  long  extant,  and  is  highly 
praised  by  Cicero,  was  a  digest  of  the  civil  law.  Eudorff  says  of 
it,*  **  For  the  first  time  we  meet  here  with  a  comprehensive,  uniform, 
and  methodical  system,  in  the  place  of  the  old  interpretation  of 
laws  and  casuistiy,  of  legal  opinions  and  prejudices.''  Immediately 
on  its  publication  it  acquired  great  authority,  and  was  commented 
upon  within  a  few  years  of  the  death  of  its  author.  It  is  quoted  in 
the  Digest,  and  is  the  earliest  work  to  which  reference  is  there  made*' 
He  was  especially  clear  in  definitions  and  distinctions,^  and  the 
grace  with  which  he  invested  a  dry  subject  made  him  deservedly 
popular.  Though  so  profound  a  lawyer,  he  was  quite  free  from 
the  offensive  stamp  of  the  mere  professional  man.  His  urbanity, 
unstained  integii^,  and  high  position,  fitted  him  to  exercise  a 
widespread  influence.  He  had  among  his  hearers  Cicero,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  and  among  jurists  proper,  Aquillius  GaUus, 
Balbus  Lucilius,  and  others,  who  all  attained  to  eminence.  His 
virtue  was  such  that  his  name  became  proverbial  for  probity  as  for 
legal  eminence.  In  Horace  he  is  coupled  with  Gracchus  as  the 
ideal  of  a  lawyer,  as  the  other  of  an  orator. 

**  Gracchns  at  hie  illi  foret,  htiic  at  Madas  ille."* 

The  great  oratorical  activity  of  this  age  produced  a  corresponding 
interest  in  the  theory  of  eloquence.  We  have  seen  that  many  of 
the  orators  received  lessons  from  Greek  rhetoricians.  We  have 
seen  also  the  deep  attraction  which  hetoric  possessed  over  the 
Eoman  mind.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  the  form  of  thought  in  which 
their  intellectual  creations  were  almost  all  cast  Such  a  maxim  as 
that  attributed  to  Scaevola,  Fiat  iustitia :  mat  caelumy  is  not  legal 
but  rhetorical  The  plays  of  Attius  owed  much  of  their  success 
to  the  ability  with  which  statement  was  pitted  against  counter- 

>  Q.  Mocius  Scaevola,  Pontifex^  aon  of  Pablios,  nephew  of  Q.  Madiif 
Bcaeyola,  Augur. 

*  Quoted  by  Teuifel,  §  141,  S.  *  Diet.  Biog. 

•  8e«  De  Or.  i  68,  229  •  Kpi  IL  2,  89. 
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statemfiDti  plea  against  plea.  The  philosopHc  works  at  CSoerc  an 
colonied  with  rhetoiia  Oases  are  advanced,  lefuted,  or  summed 
up,  with  a  view  to  presentabilitj  {veri  simile),  not  abstract  truth. 
llie  histoij  of  livy,  the  epic  of  Virgil,  are  eminently  rhetorical 
ABoman  when  not  fighting  was  pleadmg.  It  was,  then,  important 
that  he  should  be  weU  grounded  in  the  art  Greek  rhetoricians, 
in  spite  of  Gato's  opposition,  had  been  steadily  making  way,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  their  pupils;  but  it  was  not  until  about 
93  B.a  that  Plohus  Gallus  taught  the  principles  of  Bhetoric  in 
Latin.  Quintilian  says,^  *^  Latinos  dieendi  praeceptores  extremis 
JL  Orassi  ten^poribus  eoepisse  Oieero  cntetor  est :  quorum  insigrds 
maxima  Flctiits  fidt."  He  was  the  first  of  that  long  list  of  writers 
who  expended  wit,  learning,  and  industry,  in  giving  precepts  of  a 
mechanical  character  to  produce  what  is  unproduceable,  namely,  a 
successful  style  of  speaking.  Their  treatises  are  interesting,  for 
they  show  on.  the  one  hand  the  severe  technical  application  which 
the  Bomans  were  always  willing  to  bestow  in  order  to  imitate  the 
Greeks;  and  on  the  other,  the  complex  demands  of  Latin  rhetoric 
as  contrasted  with  the  simpler  and  more  natural  style  of  modem 
times. 

The  most  important  work  on  the  subject  is  the  treatise  dedicated 
to  Heiennius  (80  B.O.),  written  probably  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and 
for  a  long  time  reckoned  among  Cicero's  worka  The  reason  for 
this  confusion  is  twofold.  First,  the  anonymous  character  of  the 
work;  and,  secondly,  the  frequent  imitations  of  it  by  Cicero  in  his 
De  InvenHone,  an  incomplete  essay  written  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  Who  the  author  was  is  not  agreed;  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  in  favour  of  CoRNiFion7&  Kayser^  points  out  several  coin« 
cidences  between  Comificius's  views,  as  quoted  by  Quintilian,  and 
the  rhetorical  treatise  to  Herennius.  The  author,  whoever  he  may 
be,  was  an  accomplished  man,  and,  while  a  warm  admirer  of  Greek 
eloquence,  by  no  means  disposed  to  concede  the  inf  eiiority  of  his 
own  countr3nnen.  His  criticism  upon  the  inardta^  of  the  Greek 
Tni^Tmitliy  iB  thoroughly  just  They  were  simply  guides  to  an 
elegant  accomplishment^  and  had  no  bearing  on  real  life.  It  was 
quite  different  with  the  Boman  Tnanuala  These  were  intended 
to  fit  the  reader  for  forensic  contests,  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  did 
materially  help  towards  this  result  It  was  only  in  the  imperial 
epoch  that  empty  ingenuity  took  the  place  of  activity,  and  rhetoric 
sunk  to  the  levd  of  that  of  Greece.  There  is  nothing  calling  for 
special  remark  in  the  contents  of  the  book,  though  all  is  good. 

1  iL  4,  42.  *  See  Tenffel,  Rom.  L't.  149,  §  4. 

*  Ckmipare  Lncr.  i  688.    M agit  inter  inanu  qiuunde  gravis  inter  Greiei 
foi  VBTA  reqnirant 
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The  chief  potnts  of  interest  in  this  sabject  wOl  be  discuaeed  in  a 
later  chapteE.  The  style  is  pure  and  copiouB)  the  Latin  that 
finished  idiom  which  is  the  finest  vehicle  for  Eoman  thought,  that 
spoken  by  the  highest  circles  at  the  best  period  of  the  language. 

The  science  of  Grammar  was  now  exciting  much  attention.  The 
Stoic  writers  had  formulated  its  main  principles,  and  had  assigned 
it  a  place  in  their  system  of  general  philosophy.  It  remained  for 
the  Boman  students  to  apply  the  Greek  treatment  to  their  own 
langoagia  Apparently,  the  earliest  labours  were  of  a  desultory 
kind.  The  poet  Lu<nlius  treated  many  points  of  orthography, 
pronunciation,  and  the  like;  and  he  criticised  inaccuracies  of 
syntax  or  metee  in  the  poets  who  had  gone  before  him.  A  little 
later  we  find  the  same  mine  further  worked.  Quintilian  observes 
that  grammar  began  at  Eome  by  the  exegesis  of  classical  authors. 
Octavius  Lampadio  led  the  van  with  a  critical  commentary  on  the 
Puniea  of  Naevius^  and  Q.  Yargunteius  soon  after  performed  the 
same  office  for  the  annals  of  Enniu&  The  first  scientific  gram 
marian  was  Abltob  Stilo,  a  Boman  knight  (144-70  B.a).  His 
name  was  L^  Aelius  Praeconinus;  he  received  the  additional 
cognomen  8Hlo  from  the  facility  with  which  he  used  his  pen, 
especially  in  writing  speeches  for  others  to  deliver.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  no  orator,  and  Cicero  implies  that  better  men  often 
used  his  compositions  through  mere  laziness,  and  allowed  them  to 
paas  as  their  own.^  Cicero  mentions  in  more  than  one  place  that 
he  himself  had  been  an  admiring  pupil  of  Aelius.  And  Lucilius 
addzeseed  some  of  his  satires  to  him,  probably  those  on  grammar, 

*'  Has  res  ad  te  sorlptas  Lad  misimiiB  Aeli ;" 

so  that  he  is  a  bond  of  connection  between  the  two  epochs.  His 
learning  was  profound  and  varied  He  dedicated  his  investigations 
to  Yarro,  who  speaks  warmly  of  him,  but  mentions  that  his  ety- 
mologies are  often  incorrect  He  appears  to  have  bestowed  special 
care  on  Plautus,  in  which  department  he  was  followed  by  Yarro, 
some  of  the  results  of  whose  criticism  have  been  already  given. 

The  impulse  given  by  Stilo  was  rapidly  extended.  Grammar 
became  a  favourite  study  with  the  Bomans,  as  indeed  it  was  one 
for  which  they  were  eminently  fitted.  The  perfection  to  which 
they  carried  the  analysis  of  sentences  and  the  practical  rules  for 
correct  speech  as  well  as  the  systematization  of  tiie  accidence,  has 
made  their  grammars  a  model  for  all  modem  school-works.  It  ii 
3!iily  recently  that  a  dee]*^r  scientific  knowledge  has  reorganised 
the  entire  treatment,  and  substituted  for  superficial  analog}^  tht 
true  basis  of  a  oommou  structure,  not  only  between  Greek  and 

*  Brut.  IvL  207. 
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Latin,  but  among  all  the  langaagee  of  the  Indo-Enzopean  dasa 
Nevertheless,  the  Boman  grammarians  deserve  great  praise  for  theii 
elaborate  results  in  the  sphere  of  correct  writing.  Ko  defects  of 
syntax  perplex  the  reader  of  the  classical  authors.  Impeif ect  and 
unpUable  the  language  is,  but  never  inexact  And  though  the 
meaning  is  often  hard  to  settle,  this  is  owing  rather  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  material  than  the  carelessness  of  the  writer. 

Side  by  side  with  rhetoric  and  grammar,  Philosophy  made  its 
appearance  at  Bom&  There  was  no  importation  from  Greece  to 
which  a  more  determined  resistance  was  made  from  the  first  by  the 
national  party.  In  the  consulship  of  Stiabo  and  Messala  (162  B.a) 
a  decree  was  passed  banishing  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  from 
Rome.  Seven  years  later  took  place  the  embassfy  of  the  three 
leaders  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  thought,  Diogenes  the  Stoic^ 
Critolaus  the  Peripatetic^  and  Cameades  tiie  New  Academidao. 
The  subtilty  and  eloquence  of  these  disputants  rekindled  the 
interest  in  philosophy  which  had  been  smothered,  not  quenched, 
by  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  senate.  There  were  two  reasons 
why  an  interest  in  these  studies  was  dreaded  First,  they  tended 
to  spread  disbelief  in  the  state  religion,  by  which  the  ascendency 
of  the  oligarchy  was  in  great  measure  maintained ;  secondly,  they 
distracted  men's  minds,  and  diverted  them  from  that  exclusive 
devotion  to  public  life  which  the  old  regime  demanded.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  greatest  nobles  ardently  espoused  the  cause 
of  free  thought  After  the  war  with  Perseus,  and  the  detention 
of  the  Acha^  hostages  in  Home,  many  learned  Greeks  well  versed 
in  philosophical  inquiries  were  brought  into  contact  with  their  con- 
querors in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  promote  mutual  confidence. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Polybius,  who  lived  for  years  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Scipio  and  Laelius,  and  imparted  to  them 
his  own  wide  views  and  varied  knowledge.  From  them  may  be 
dated  the  real  study  of  Philosophy  at  Home.  They  both  attained 
the  highest  renown  in  their  lifetime  and  after  their  death  for  their 
philosophical  eminence,^  but  apparently  they  left  no  philosophical 
writings.  The  spirit,  however,  in  which  they  approached  philos- 
ophy is  eminently  characteristic  of  their  nation,  and  determined 
the  lines  in  which  philosophic  activity  afterwards  moved. 

In  no  department  of  thought  is  the  difierence  between  the  Greek 
and  Boman  mind  more  clearly  seen ;  in  none  was  the  form  more 
completely  bonowed,  and  the  spirit  more  completely  missed.  The 
object  of  Greek  philosophy  had  been  the  attainment  of  absolute 
truth.    The  long  line  of  thinkers  from  Thalea  to  Aristotle  h^ 

^  De  Or.  iL  87 
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appioaelied  philoeoplLy  in  the  beKef  that  they  oomld  by  it  be 
enabled  to  nndeistaad  the  oanse  of  all  that  ia.  This  lofty  antici- 
pation perradea  all  their  theoriea,  and  by  its  froitful  inflnenM 
engenders  that  wondrous  grasp  and  fertility  of  thought^  which 
gives  their  speculations  an  undying  valaa  It  is  true  that  in  the 
later  systems  this  consciousness  is  less  strongly  present  It 
straggles  to  maint<>in  itself  in  stoidsm  and  epicureanism  against 
the  rising  daims  of  human  happiness  to  be  considered  as  the  goal 
of  philosophy.  In  the  New  Academy  (which  in  the  third  century 
before  Qmst  was  conyertod  to  scepticism)  and  in  the  sceptical 
school,  we  see  the  first  confession  of  incapacity  to  discover  truth. 
Instead  of  certainties  they  offer  probabilities  sufficient  to  guide  us 
through  life ;  the  only  axiom  wluch  they  assert  as  inoontroverfcible 
being  the  fact  that  we  know  nothing.  Thus  instead  of  proposing 
as  the  highest  activity  of  man  a  life  of  speculative  though^  they 
came  to  consider  inactivity  and  impassibiUty  *  the  chief  attainable 
good.  Their  method  of  proof  was  a  dialectic  which  strove  to  show 
the  inconsistency  or  uncertainty  of  their  opponent's  positions,  but 
which  did  not  and  could  not  arrive  at  any  constructive  result 
Philosophy  {to  use  an  ancient  phrase)  had  fallen  from  the  sphere 
of  knowledge  to  that  of  qpinian.^ 

Of  these  qpinians  there  were  three  which  from  their  definiteness 
were  well  calculated  to  lay  hold  on  the  Eoman  mind.  The  first 
was  that  of  the  Stoics,  that  virtue  is  the  only  good ;  the  second 
that  of  the  Epicureans,  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of  man ;  the  third 
that  of  the  Academy,  liiat  nothing  can  be  known.^  These  were  by 
no  means  the  only,  far  leas  the  exclusive  characteristics  of  each 
school ;  for  in  many  ways  they  all  strongly  resembled  each  other, 
particidarly  stoidsm  and  the  New  Academy ;  and  in  their  definition 
of  what  should  be  the  practical  result  of  their  principles  all  were 
substantially  agreed.^ 

But  what  to  the  Greeks  was  a  speculative  principle  to  be  drawn 
out  by  argument  to  its  logical  conclusions,  to  the  Bomans  was  a 
practical  maxim  to  be  realized  in  life.  The  Eomans  did  not  under- 
stand the  love  of  abstract  truth,  or  the  charm  of  abstract  reasoning 
employed  for  its  own  sake  without  any  ulterior  end.  To  profess 
the  doctrines  of  stoioiBm,  and  live  a  life  cf  self-indulgence,  was  to 

^  "  f)r«pruc&  ro4<rMif."— P2flrf.  JUp.  Bk.  It.     *  hni$€ta,  Ar«tpa(/a. 

*  irurrijai  and  96ht,  •  often  opposed  in  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

^  Bert  Emp.  Fyrrn.  Hyp.  L  284.  {'Aaicwt\a9i)  Kori  /itr  rh  wp6x*tpop 
wvpp6p9ios  i^aiy^ro  tlrai  Kord  8i  rV  &X^9f lar  Z^/uLTiKht  9^^  So  Bacon  ; 
Academia  nova  Acatalepriam  dogmatizavit 

'  That  ia,  aU  praeticiuly  conriaered  indifferent  or  immsibUilijf  to  bo  thf 
thing  best  worth  striying  after. 
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be  false  to  one's  oanyictions ;  to  embrace  Epicuros'i  system  wiih 
oat  making  it  subservient  to  enjoyment^  was  equally  foreign  tc 
a  consistent  character.  In  Athens  the  daily  life  of  an  Epicurean 
and  a  Stoic  would  not  present  any  marked  difference ;  in  discussion 
they  would  be  widely  diyergent,  but  the  contrast  ended  there.  In 
Borne,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  mode  of  life  which  made  the  chief 
distinction.  Men  who  laboured  for  the  state  as  jurists  or  senators, 
wko  were  grave  and  studious,  generally,  if  not  always,  adopted 
the  tenets  of  Zeno;  if  they  were  orators,  they  naturally  turned 
rather  to  the  Academy,  which  offered  that  balancing  of  opinions 
so  congenial  to  the  tone  of  mind  of  an  advocate.  Among  public  men 
of  the  highest  character,  very  few  espoused  Epicurus's  doctrines. 

The  mere  assertion  liiat  pleasure  was  the  summum  bonum  for 
man  was  so  repugnant  to  the  old  Eoman  views  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a  self-sacrificing  political 
activity.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  period  before  (^cero  only 
men  of  the  second  rank  representing  epicurean  view&  AifAFmius 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  who  popularised  them.^  He  wrote 
some  years  before  Gcero,  and  from  his  lucid  and  simple  treatment 
immediately  obtained  a  wide  circulation  for  his  booka  The  multi- 
tude (says  Cicero),  hurried  to  adopt  his  precepts,^  finding  them 
easy  to  undentand,  and  in  harmony  with  their  own  inclinations. 
The  second  writer  of  mark  seems  to  have  been  Babirius.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  physical  theory  of  Epicurus  in  a  superficial  way.  He 
neither  divided  his  subject  metiiodically,  nor  attempted  exact 
definitions,  and  aU  his  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  world  of 
visible  things.  In  fact,  his  system  seems  to  have  been  a  crude 
and  ordinary  materialism,  such  as  the  vulgar  are  in  all  ages  prone 
to,  and  beyond  which  their  minds  cannot  go.  The  refined 
Gatulus  was  also  an  adherent  of  epicureanism,  though  he  also 
attached  himself  to  the  Academy.  Among  Greeks  resident  at 
Bome  the  best  known  teachera  were  Phaedrus  and  Zeno ;  a  book 
by  the  former  on  the  gods  was  largely  used  by  Cicero  in  the  first 
book  of  his  De  Naiura  Dearum.  A  little  later  Philodemus  of 
Gadara,  parts  of  whose  writings  are  still  extant,  seems  to  have 
risen  to  the  first  place.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  this  system  obtained 
more  disciples  among  the  foremost  men.  Both  statesmen  and 
poets  cultivated  it»  and  gained  it  a  legitimate  place  among  the 
genuine  philosophical  creeds.' 

»  Cic  Tuao.  iv.  8. 

*  Contrast  the  indifference  of  the  volnr  for  the  tougher  parte  of  the 
iretem.  Lacr.  "  Haeo  ratio  Durior  esse  videtnr . . .  retroque  volgiui  abhorrel 
abhao.*' 

*  See  a  ftiller  aooount  of  this  ^yitem  under 
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Stoicism  was  far  moie  oongeuial  to  the  national  character,  and 
many  great  men  professed  it  BeeideB  Laelins,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  IKocles  and  Panaetius,  we  have  the  names  of  Bntilins  Ruf us, 
AeHns  Stilo,  Balbus,  and  Scaevola.  But  during  the  tumultuous 
activity  of  these  years  it  was  not  possible  for  men  to  cultivate 
philosophy  with  deep  appreciation.  Political  struggles  occupied 
their  minds,  and  it  was  in  their  moments  of  relaxation  only  that 
the  questions  agitated  by  stoicism  would  be  discussed.  We  must 
remember  that  as  yet  stoicism  was  one  of  several  competing 
systems.  Peripateticism  and  the  Academy,  as  has  been  said, 
attracted  the  more  sceptical  or  azgumentative  minds,  for  their  dia- 
lectics were  far  superior  to  those  of  stoidsm ;  it  was  in  its  moral 
grandeur  that  stoicism  toweied  not  only  above  these  but  above 
all  other  systems  that  have  been  invented,  and  the  time  for  the 
full  recognition  of  this  moral  grandeur  had  not  yet  come.  At 
present  men  were  occupied  in  discussing  its  logicid  quibbles  and 
paradoxes,  and  in  balancing  its  claims  to  cogency  against  those 
of  its  rivals.  It  was  not  until  the  significance  of  its  central 
doctrine  was  tried  to  the  uttermost  by  the  dark  tyranny  of  the 
Empire,  that  stoicism  stood  erect  and  alone  as  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  all  that  was  good  and  great  Still,  the  fact  that  its  chief 
professors  were  men  of  weight  in  the  state,  lent  it  a  certain 
authority,  and  Cicero,  among  the  few  definite  doctrines  that  he 
accepts,  numbers  that  of  stoicism  that  virtue  is  sufficient  for 
happinesa 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  one  or  two  remarks  on  the 
relation  of  philosophy  to  the  state  religion.  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  formal  and  unpliable  nature  of  the  Boman  cult  made  it 
quite  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advancing  enlighten- 
ment It  was  a  superstition,  not  a  religion ;  it  admitted  neither 
of  allegoric  interpretotion  nor  of  poetical  idealisation.  Hence  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  believe  or  disbelieve  it  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  educated  Bomans  did  the  latter.  The  whole 
machinery  of  ritual  and  ceremonies  was  used  for  purely  political 
ends;  it  was  no  great  step  to  regard  it  as  having  a  purely  political 
basis.  To  men  with  so  slight  a  hold  as  this  on  the  popular  creed, 
the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Greece  were  suddenly  revealed. 
It  was  a  spiritual  no  less  than  an  intellectual  revolution*  Their 
views  on  the  question  of  the  unseen  were  profoundly  changed. 
The  simple  but  manly  piety  of  the  family  religion,  the  regular 
ceremonial  of  the  state,  were  confronted  with  the  splendid  hier- 
archy of  the  Greek  Pantheon  and  the  subtle  questionings  of  Greek 
inteUect  It  is  no  wonder  that  Boman  conviction  was,  so  tc 
speak,  taken  by  storm.     The  popular  faith  received  a'^shock  fros 
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which  it  nevBT  lalliecL  Augustas  and  others  lestored  the  anident 
ritual,  bat  no  edict  could  restore  the  lost  beliel  So  deep  had 
the  poison  penetrated  that  no  sound  place  was  left  With  super- 
stition they  cast  off  all  religion.  For  poetioal  or  imaginative 
purposes  the  Greek  deities  under  their  Latin  drees  might  suffice, 
but  for  a  guide  of  life  they  were  utterly  powerless.  The  nobler 
minds  therefore  naturally  turned  to  philosophy,  and  here  they 
found,  if  not  certainty,  a  least  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
problems  they  encountered.  Is  the  world  governed  by  lawY  If 
so,  is  that  law  a  moral  onef  If  nol^  jb  the  ruler  chancet  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  gods)  of  mant  of  the  soulY  Questions  like 
these  could  neither  be  resolved  by  tiie  Boman  nor  by  the  Helleno- 
Eoman  systems  of  religion,  but  they  were  met  and  in  a  way 
answered  by  Greek  philosophy.  Hence  it  became  usual  for  every 
thiulring  Boman  to  attach  himself  to  the  tenets  of  some  sect^ 
which  ever  best  suited  his  own  comprehension  or  prejudices.  But 
this  adhesion  did  not  involve  a  rigid  or  exclusive  devotion.  Many 
were  Eclectics,  that  is^  adopted  from  various  systems  such  elements 
as  seemed  to  them  most  reasonable.  For  inistance^  Cicero  was  a 
Stoic  more  than  anything  else  in  his  ethical  theory,  a  New  Acade- 
mician in  his  logic,  and  in  other  respects  a  Pktonist  But  even 
he  varied  greatly  at  different  times.  There  was,  however,  no 
Qombination  among  professors  of  the  same  sect  with  a  view  to 
practical  work  or  dissemination  of  doctrines.  Had  such  been 
attempted,  it  would  at  once  have  been  put  down  by  the  state. 
But  it  never  was.  Philosophical  belie&  of  whatever  kind  did 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  conformity  to  the  stelte  religion. 
One  Scaevola  was  Pontif ex  Mazimus^  ano&er  was  Augur ;  (Soeao 
himself  was  Augur,  so  was  Caesar.  The  two  things  were  kept 
quite  distinct  Philosophy  did  not  influence  political  action  in 
any  way.  It  was  simply  a  refuge  for  the  mind,  such  as  all 
thinking  men  must  have,  and  which  if  not  supplied  by  a  true 
ereed,  will  inevitably  be  sought  in  a  false  or  imperfect  one.  And 
the  noble  doctrines  prof esseid  by  the  great  Greek  schools  were 
certainly  far  more  worthy  of  the  adhesion  of  such  men  as  Scaevola 
and  LaeUua^  than  the  worn-out  oolt  which  the  poptdar  oerflmonial 
eaibodiedi 
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Tn  period  embraced  by  the  present  book  contains  the  eoImiiiA 
tion  A  all  kinds  of  literature^  the  drama  alone  excepted.  It  &]li 
naturally  into  two  diyisions,  each  marked  by  special  and  dearly* 
defined  characteristica  The  first  begins  -with  the  recognition  of 
CScero  as  the  chief  man  of  letters  at  Bome,  and  ends  with  the 
battle  of  Philippic  a  year  after  his  death.  It  extends  over  a 
period  of  two  and  twenty  years  (about  63-42  B.a),  though  many 
of  Cicero's  orations  are  anterior,  and  some  of  Yarro's  works  pos- 
terioTy  to  the  extreme  dates.  In  this  period  Latin  prose  writing 
attained  its  perfection.  The  storms  which  shook  and  finally 
oTerthiew  the  Bepublio  turned  the  attention  of  all  minds  to 
political  questions.  Oratory  and  history  were  the  prevailing 
forms  of  intellectual  activity.  It  was  not  until  the  dose  of  the 
period  that  philosophy  was  treated  by  Cicero  during  his  com- 
pulsory absence  from  public  life ;  and  poetry  rose  once  more  into 
prominence  in  the  works  of  Lucretius  and  Catullus.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  the  literature  of  this  period  are  freedom  and 
vigour.  In  every  author  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Eepublic  breathes 
forth;  and  in  the  greatest  is  happily  combined  with  an  extensive 
and  elegant  scholarship,  equally  removed  from  pedantry  and 
dullness. 

The  second  division  (42  B.a-14  a.d.)  beg^  shortly  after  tiie 
battle  of  Philippi,  with  the  earliest  poems  of  Yarius  and  Yirgil,  and 
doses  with  the  death  of  Augustus.     It  is  preeminently  an  em  ql 
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poets,  Livy  alone  being  a  prose  writer  of  the  first  tank,  and  u 
marked  by  all  the  characteristics  of  an  imperial  age.  The 
tnmsition  from  the  last  poems  of  Catullus  to  the  first  of  Yiigil  i 
complete.  Nevertheless,  many  republican  authors  lived  on  into 
this  period,  as  Yarro,  PoUio,  and  Bibaculus.-  But  their  character 
and  genius  belong  to  the  Bepublic,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
PoUio,  they  will  be  noticed  under  the  republican  writera.  The 
entire  period  represents  the  full  maturity  and  perfection  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  the  epithet  dasdcdl  is  by  many  restricted  to 
the  authors  who  wrote  in  it  It  is  best,  however,  not  to  narrow 
unnecessarily  the  sphere  of  clasaicalily ;  to  exclude  Terence  on  the 
one  hand  or  Tacitus  and  Pliny  on  tiie  other,  would  savour  of 
artificial  restriction  rather  than  that  of  a  natural  classification. 

The  first  writer  that  comes  before  us  is  M.  Terentiub  Yarro, 
116-2^  p.n.  He  is  at  once  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  the  series. 
His  birth  took  plaoe  ten  years  before  that  of  Cicero,  and  his  death 
fifteen  years  after  Oiceros  murder^  jn  tne  tmrd'yeairof  the  reign 
^  AugustuJL  His  long  life  was  c[evote3  almosfentifely  lo  stiidy, 
and  lie  beccune  known  even  in  his  lifetime  as  the  most  learned  ol 
rt^fi  "ROByna.  This  did  not^  however,  prevent  him  from  olfering~ 
^  services  to  the  state  when  the  state  required  them.  ^Sq 
gpiyed  more  than  once  under  Pompey,  acquitting  himself  with 
iistmc^n^  sotHat  in  tiie  (SviTwar  the  important  post  of  lepatus 
was  intrusted  to  him  in  company  with  Petreius  and  Afranius  in 
Spain.  But  Yano  felt  from  the  first  his  inability  to  cope  with 
his  adveisary.  Caesar  speaks  of  him  as  acting  coolly  in  Pompey'a 
interest  until  the  successes  of  Afranius  at  Ilerda  roused  him  to 
more  vigorous  measures ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  Pompeians  was 
shortlived;  «^^  yhiCT,  C^^'Hff  f90YftT^<^  *^^^*^  '^^^^'^g^fr^,,^*'  Cordubgi 
Yano  found  himself  shut  out  from  all  the  fortified  tovna^  ^Sj]q' 
danger  of  'b^g  deserted  byhis  army.^  He  therefore  surrendered 
ax  ^scretidn,  returned  {o'l&ily,  and  took  no  more  part  in  public 
affairs.  We  hear  of  him  occasionally  in  Cicero's  letters  as  studying  in 
his  country  seats  at  Tusculum,  Cumae,  or  Casiaum,  indifferent  to 
politics,  and  preparing  those  great  works  of  antiquarian  research 
which  have  immortalised  his  name.  Caesar's  victorious  return 
brought  him  out  of  his  .ZdtXfiat.  He  was  placed  over  the  library^ 
wHch  Caesar  built  for  public  U8epan*S{S|)ointment  eqiiaQy  comi- 
plimentary  to  Yarro  and  honourable  to  Caesar.  ^^aJ^qq^)^  how- 
ever, incapable  of  t^fiLgBOfiioaity.  of  his  cbifi^  nlaoad.  Yaizo^a  name 
^on  the  Hist  of  the  proscribed,  at  a  time  when  the  old  man  was  over 

^  0ms.  B.  a  iL  ie-20.  From  1.  86,  we  learn  that  all  farther  Spain  bad 
been  intrusted  to  him.  Yarro  was  in  tmth  no  partiaaa ;  so  long  as  he  be> 
beTad  Pompey  to  fepreseat  the  state,  he  was  wilunK  to  aot*  for  him. 
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seyenty  jean  of  age,  and  liad  long  ceased  to  bare  any  weight  in 
politica  Kothing  more  clearly  ohowB  the  abominable  motiyea 
that  swayed  the  trimnyiis  than  this  attempt  to  mnider  an*  aged 
and  peaceful  citizen  for  the  sake  of  possessing  his  wealtL  For 
Yazio  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  be  extremely  ricL  His 
Casine  yiUa,  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  and  partly  described  by«him< 
sel^  was  sumptuously  decorated,  and  his  other  estates  were  large 
and  produddye.  The  Casine  yilla  was  made  the  scene  of  Antony's 
reyehy;  he  and  his  fellow-rioters  plundered  ^e. rooms,  emptied 
the  cellar,  burned  the  library,  and  carried  on  eyery  kind  of 
debauchery  and  excess.  Few  passages  in  all  eloquence  are  more 
telling  than  that  in  which  Cicero  with  terrible  power  contrasts  the 
eomduct  of  the  two  successiye  oocupanta^  ,Yano,  through  the 
zgd  of  his  fciendS|^  managed  to  escape  Antonyms  f tiry,  and  f Ot  a 
^mA  l&y  fi^nceafed  m  the  yiDa  Of  fjBlemn;-  at  lyiiidi  AjtOPy  miST 
Sequent  yintbr,  Utile  suspec^g^'tilttt'  hh  enemy  was  within  his 
grasp.  An  edict  was  soon  issued,  howeyer,  exempting  the  old 
man  from  the  effect  of  the  proscription,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
hye  in  peace  at  Borne  until  his  death.  But  depriyed  of  his  wealth 
(which  Augustus  afterwards  restored),  depriyed  of  his  friends, 
and  aboye  all,  depriyed  of  his  library,  he  must  haye  felt  a  deep 
shadow  cast  oyer  his  declining  years.  Keyertheless,  he  remained 
cheerful,  and  to  all  appearance  contented,  and  channed  those  who 
knew  hhn  by  the  yigour  of  his  oonyeisation  and  his  yaried  anti- 
quarian larOi  He  is  never  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Augustan 
writeBiL 

Yairo  belongs  to  the  genuine  type  of  old  Boman,  improyed  but 
not  altered  by  Greek  learning,  with  his  Jieart  fixed  in  the  past 
deeply  conseryatiye  of  eyerything  national/uid  eyen  in  his  stylG 
of  speech  protesting  against  the  innoyations  of  the  day.  If  we 
reflect  thaf  when  "Vmto  wrote  his  treatise  on  husbandry,  Yirgil 
was  at  work  on  the  OeorgtcSf  and  Chen  compare  the  diction  of  the 
two,  it  seems  ahnost  incredible  that  they  should  haye  been  con- 
temporaries. In  aU  literature  there  is  probably  no  such  instance  of 
rock-like  impenetrability  to  fashion;  for  him  Alexandria  might 
neyer  haye  existed.  He  recalls  the  age  of  Cato  rather  than  that 
of  Cicero.  ^Ba^.T^matility  was  as  great  as  his  industry.  There 
waft  scarcely  any  department  of  prose  or  poetry,  proyided  Yt' wm 
ngtififia!^ jn  wluch'  he  did^  not  excel  His  early  life  well  fitted 
him  for  seyere  application.  Born  at  Bea^  in  th^  Sahi^pft  ter- 
titory,  which  was  the  nurae  of  alTmSiiy  yirtues,*  Vano,  as  he 

>  Phil,  ii  40,  41. 

*  Cf.  Hot.  Ep.  2,  48,  ''Sftbina  qnalii  ant  pemsta  aolibos  Pemkis  jam 
4ppii]L 
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himself  tdb  tu,  had  to  loggh  it  as  ft  j>07 ;  he  went  baief oot  ovei 
the  mountain  side,  rode  inlaout  saddle  or  bridle^  and  woro  but  a 
singlt  tnnia^  Bold,  frank,  and  saicastio^  he  had  all  the  qnalitiei 
of  the  old-fashioned  country  gentleman.  A^  I^me  he  became 
intuaMlfi  vit)LA^^..S.!'ilQi.}CbP^  opinion  of  his  pupil  is  shown  by 
the  inscription  of  his  giammatical  treatise  to  him.  Stilo's  mantle 
descended  on  Yano,  but  with  sevenfold  virtaei  Not  only  gram- 
mar, by  which  term  we  must  nndeistand  philology  and  etymology 
as  well  as  s^ptax,  bat  antiquities  sefmlar'and  VeHgious,  and  almost  aL 
the  libeiyd  anfl^  were  paes^  under  review  by  his  ency  dopaedic  mind. 
At  the  same  time  lighter  themes  had  strong  attraction  for  liim. 
He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  j^t  racy  and  caustic.Tjril^  which  was 
a  spBcial  Italian  product,  and  had  be^  conspicuous  in  Gato  and 
LuciUus.  But  while  Cato  studied  to  be  oracular,  and  Ludlius  to 
be  oritica],  Yairo  seems  to  have  indulged  his  vein  without  any 
special  object    Though  by  no  means  a  bom  poet^  he  had  the 

faflnltj  nf  ^umHTi£^JATy  xntl  ftlf^Tif.  vArafi  wT^qh  he  chose,  and  in 

EuT  younger  days  composed  a  long  hst  of  metrical  works.  There 
were  among  them  Paeudciragoedtae^  which  Teuffel  thinks  were  the 
same  as  the  HUaratragoediae,  or  Bhinthonicae^  so  called  from  their 
inventor  Ehinthon;  tiiough  others  class  them  with  the  Ko>/m^ 
TparffUoA^  of  which  Plautus's  Amphtiruo  is  the  best  known  instance 
However  this  may  be,  they  T^ere  jaock-heroic  fiomposiioons  in 
which  the  subjects  consecrated  by  tragic  usage  were  travestied  or 
burlesqued.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  mero  literary  exercises 
designed  to  beguile  leisuro  or  to  facilitate  the  labour  of  composition, 
like  the  closet  tragedies  composed  by  Qcero  and  his  brother 
Quintua;  and  Yairo  cert^dnly  owed  none  of  his  fame  to  them. 
Other  poems  of  his  are  rof  erred  to  by  Cicero,  and  perhaps  by  Quin- 
tilian ;'  but  in  the  absence  of  definite  allusions  we  can  hardly 
characterize  them.  Thero  was  one  class  of  semi-poetical  composi- 
tion which  Yairo  made  peculiarly  his  own,  the  Satura  Menijfpea^ 
ja  medley^of, ja^^.  and  yers^  treating  of  all  kin^  of  subjects  just 
"as  th^  came  to  hand  in  the  plebeian  style,  often  with  muchgross- 
liesSi  out  with  sparkling  point  Of  these  Saturae  he  wrote  nol^ 
than  150  books,  of  which  fragments  have  been  preserved  amotOit^ 
Ing  to  near  600  lines.  Menippus  of  Gkdara,  the  originator  of  this 
style  of  composition,  lived  about  280  B.a ;  he  interspersed  jocuki 
and  commonplace  topics  with  moral  maxima  and  philosophical 
doctrines,  and  may  have  added  contemporary  pictures,  though  thii 
is  unoertaan. 

^  Fr.  of  Gatns.    Of.  Javenal,  "  Usqae  adeo  nihil  est  ^aod  nostra  iniaiitM 
caelum  Haunt  Aventinam,  baca  natrita  Sabioa  V 
»  i.  4,  4. 
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V^HRo  foUowed  him;  we  find  him  in  the  Academtcae  Quaedtana 
at  Qcero,^  saying  that  he  adopted  this  method  in  the  hope  oi 
enticing  ike  unlearned  to  read  somv^thing  that  might  profit  them 
In  these  saiurae  topics  were  handled  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
Thej  were  not  satires  in  the  modem  sense.  They  are  mther  to  he 
considered  as  lineal  descendants  of  the  old  saturae  which  existed 
before  any  regular  literature.  They  nevertheless  embodied  with 
unmistakable  clearness  Varro's  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
vailing luxury,  and  combined  his  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that 
best  befitted  a  Boman  to  know  with  a  racy  freshness  which  we 
miss  in  his  later  works.  The  titles  of  many  are  preserved,  and 
give  some  index  to  the  character  of  the  contents.  We  have  some 
in  Greek,  e,g.  MbxcottoXk  or  ircpi  &pxo^,  a  sort  of  Varro's  Republic, 
after  the  manner  of  Plato ;  'liriroKiW,  Kwopp-qrtopy  and  others, 
satirizing  the  cynic  philosophy.  Some  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  Gdiumnae  HereuLis,  nepl  S6(rj9 ;  est  modus  matidae,  v€pl  fiiOrj^; 
others  in  Latin  only,  as  Marcipor  the  slave  of  Marcus  (t.a.  Yarro 
himself).  Many  are  in  the  shape  of  proverbs,  e,g,  Longe  fugit  qui 
suas  fugit,  yWd^i  crcavrov,  nescis  quid  vesper  serus  vehat.  Only  two 
fragments  are  of  any  length;  one  from  the  Mardpor,  in  graceful 
iambic  verse,*  the  other  in  prose  from  the  nesds  quid  vesper.^  It 
consists  of  directions  for  a  convivial  meeting  :  "  Nam  multos  con- 
vivas  esse  non  convenit,  quod  turba  plerumque  est  turbidenta  ;  et 
Bomae  quidem  constat:  sed  et  Athenis;  nusquam  enim  plures 
cubabant*  Ipsum  deinde  convivium  constat  ex  rebus  quatuor,  et 
tum  deniqne  omnibus  suis  numens  absolutum  est;  si  belli  homun- 
culi  collect!  sunt,  si  lectus  locus,  si  tempus  lectum,  si  apparatus 
non  neglectus.  Nee  loquaces  autem  convivas  nee  mutos  legere 
oportet;  quia  eloquentia  in  foro  et  apud  subsellia;  silentium  vero 
non  in  convivio  sed  in  cubiculo  esse  debet.  Quod  profecto  eveniet, 
si  de  id  genus  rebus  ad  communem  vitae  usum  pertinentibus  con- 
fabulemur,  de  quibus  in  foro  atque  in  negotiis  agendis  loqui  non  est 
otium.  Dominum  autem  convivii  esse  oportet  non  tam  lautum 
quam  sine  sordibus,  Et  in  convivio  legi  non  omnia  c^'^bent,  sed  ea 
potiBsimum  quae  simul  sunt  jStcu^cX^,^  et  delectent  potiua,  ut  id 
quoque  videatnr  non  superf uisse.  Bellaria  ea  maxime  sunt  mellitOj 
quae  meUita  non  sun^  irifipMnv  enim  et  irc^ct  societas  infida." 
In  this  piece  we  see  the  fondness  for  punning,  which  even  in  his 
eightieth  year  had  not  left  him.     The  last  pun  is  not  at  first 

^  Ac.  Post.  i.  2,  8.     He  there  speaks  of  them  as  vetera  nostra. 

'  Given  in  Appendix,  note  i.  ^  Given  in  Aulns  Gellius,  xiii.  zL  1. 

^  T.  i.,  et  Romae  quidem  stat,  sedet  Athenis,  nusquam  autem  cubat. 

*  We  take  occasion  to  observe  the  frequent  insertion  of  Greek  words,  aa  ii 
lAciliuB  and  in  Cicero's  letters.  These  all  recall  the  tone  of  high-bred  con 
wsation,  in  which  Greek  tenns  wen  continually  employed. 

K 
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obvious;  th6  mflaniTig  is  that  the  nicest  sweetmeats  aie  thosi 
which  are  not  too  sweet,  for  made  dishes  are  hostile  to  digestion; 
or,  as  we  may  say,  paraphiasing  his  diction,  ^'  Delicacies  aie  oon- 
duciye  to  delicacy."  It  was  from  this  sabura  the  celebrated  role 
was  taken  that  guests  should  be  neither  fewer  than  the  graces^  noi 
more  than  the  muses.  The  whole  subject  of  the  Menippean 
satires  is  brilliantly*  treated  in  Mommsen's  History  of  Bcmey  and 
Biese's  edition  of  the  satires,  to  both  which,  if  he  desire  further 
information,  we  refer  the  reader.^ 

^The  genius  of  Varro^  however,  more  and  more  inclined  him  to 
prose,  xhe  next  series  of  works  that  issued  from  his  pen  wexaT' 
jjrobably  those  known  as  Logistorici  (about  56-50  B.a).  The 
model  for  these  was  furnished  by  Heraclides  Ponticus,  a  friend 
and  pupil  of  Plato,  and  after  his  death,  of  Aristotle.  He  was  a 
voluminous  and  encyclopsedic  writer,  but  too  indolent  to  apply  the 
vigorous  method  of  his  master.  Hence  his  works,  being  discursive 
and  easily  understood,  were  well  fitted  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
Somana.  Yarrows  histories  were  short,  mostly  taken  from  Ms  own 
or  lus  friends'  experience,  and  centred  round  some  principle  of 
ethics  or  eoonomic&  Oaius  de  liberis  educandis^  Marius  de  For- 
tunoy  &G.  are  titles  which  remind  us  of  Cicero's  Laduu  de  Ami- 
cUia  and  Chto  Major  de  Senedute,  of  which  it  is  extremely 
probable  they  were  the  suggesting  causes. 

yarro  in  his  saturae  is  very  severo  upon  philosophera  He  had 
almost  as  greaf  'a  cohteiupt  for  them  as  nis  arohetype  data  And 
yet  Varro  was  deeply  read  in  the  philosophy  of  Greeca  He  did 
not  yield  to  Cicero  in  admjration  of  her  illustrious  thinkers.  It 
is  probable  that  with  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  Boman  character 
he  saw  that  it  was  unfitted  for  speculative  thought;  that  in  most 
cases  its  cultivation  would  only  bring  forth  pedants  or  tiypocritea 
When  asked  by  Cicero  why  he  had  not  writtem  a  great  philosophical 
work,  he  replied  that  those  who  had  a  real  interest  in  the  study 
would  go  direct  to  the  fountain  head,  those  who  had  not  would  be 
none  the  better  for  reading  a  Latin  compendium.  Hence  he  pre- 
ferred to  turn  his  labours  into  a  more  productive  channel,  and  to 
instruct  the  people  in  their  own  antiquities,  which  had  never  been 
adequately  studied,  and,  now  that  Stilo  was  dead,  seemed  likely  to 
pass  into  oblivion.^  Qi&j:6gearches  oociipifid.  thzee  main  fields, 
.that  of  law  and  religion,  Uiat  of  civil  history  and  biography,  and 
that  of  philology. 

Of  these  the  first  was  the  one  for  which  he  was  most  highly 
qualified,  and  in  which  he  gained  his  highest  renown.     SBi 

1  HommBen,  vol.  iv.  pt  2,  p.  594 ;  Biese,  Men.  Satar.  Beliqviae,  Lips.  IMft 
*  See  the  intereetlDg  diflcoBsion  in  Cioero,  Acad.  Post  L 
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ep.wT^^>y  if^lr  ir  ^^^^  ^'^j^^^^^r.^  Yfy^  ttfl  Avlij^^JHsxi^  and 

Human^mjl  hodks,^  Tina  was  the  greatest  moniiineiit  of  Boman 
learning,  me  reference  book  for  all  subsequent  writers.  It  is 
quoted  continually  by  Pliny,  Gellius,  and  Priscian ;  and,  what  is 
more  interesting  to  us,  by  St  Augustine  in  the  fifth  and  seventh 
booksof  his  Oivitas  Dei,  as  the  one  authoritative  work  on  the  subject 
of  the  national  religion.^  He  thus  describes  the  plan  of  the  work. 
It  consisted  of  f}  bQok^i.25  of  human  antiquities,  16  of  divine. 
In  the  liuman  part^  6  books  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divi- 
8i5iis j_  viz.  of^gents,  6f  Tlaces,  of  Times^  of  Thinig^^  To  these 
a  oheprcSafbry  chapter  was  prefixed  of  a  general  character,  thus 
completing  the  number.  In  the  divine  part  a  similar  method  was 
followed.  Three  books  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  five  divisions 
of  the  subject,  viz.  the  Men  who  sacrifice,  the  Places^  and  Times 
of  worship,^  the  Bites  performed,  and  finally  the  Divine  Beings 
themselves.  To  these  was  prefixed  a  book  treating  the  subject 
comprehensiyelyy  and  of  a  prefatory  nature.  The  five  triads  were 
thus  subdivided :  the  first  into  a  book  on  PontificeSy  one  on 
Augois,  one  on  Q^ndecimviri  Sacrorum;  the  second  into  books 
on  shiines,  temples,  and  sacred  spots,  respectively ;  the  third  into 
those  on  festivals  and  hoKdays,  the  games  of  the  circus,  and 
theatrical  spectacles;  the  fourth  treats  of  consecrations,  private 
rites,  and  public  sacrifiees,  while  the  fifth  has  one  treatise  on  gods 
that  certainly  exist,  one  on  gods  that  are  doubtful,  and  one  on  the 
chief  and  select  deities. 

We  have  given  the  particulars  of  this  division  to  show  the 
almost  pedantic  love  of  system  that  Yarro  indulged.  Nearly  aU 
his  boo&  were  p£ti^^ll63*out  oh  a  similar  methodical  plan.  He 
had  no  idea  of  following  the  natural  divisions  of  a  subject,  but 
always  imposed  on  his  subject  artificial  categories  drawn  irom  his 
own  prepossessions.^  The  remark  has  been  made  that  of  all 
Bomans  Yarro  was  the  most  unphilosophicaL  Certainly  if  a  true 
classification  be  the  basis  of  a  truly  scientific  treatment^  Yarro 
can  lay  no  daim  to  it  His  erudition,  though  profound,  is 
eumhroTU.    He  never  seems  to  move  easily  in  it     His  illustm- 


'  He  abo  quotes  the  Aeneid  as  a  aonioe  of  religions  ideas,    (St.  D.  t. 
18,  19,  et  sL 
'  C.  D.  vi  8,  qid  agant,  abi  amnt  qnando  agant,  quid  agant 

*  Qai  exhibeant  (saera)^  nbi  eznibeant,  qnando  exhlbeant,  quid  exhibeaat 
quilms  exhibeant 

*  Plato  says,  Xvrovriicbs  h  ZiaX^Kruths ;  the  trae  philosopher  ean  embrace  the 
whole  of  hia  subject ;  at  the  same  time,  r^furci  car  Ik^pa ;  he  carves  it  accord- 
mg  to  the  joints,  not  according  to  his  notions  where  the  joints  should  be 
{J^iaedt.)    But  the  Bomans  only  understood  Plato's  popular  side. 


s 
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ttons  aie  far-fetched,  often  inopportane.  What,  for  instance,  caa 
be  more  out  of  place  than  to  bring  to  a  dose  a  discussion  on 
farming  by  the  sudden  announcement  of  a  hideous  murder)  ^  His 
style  is  as  uncouth  as  his  arrangement  is  onnaturaL  It  abounds 
in  constructions  which  cannot  be  Justtlledby  strict  rules  of  syntax, 
e.g.  **  hi  qui  pueroa  in  ludum  mittunt^  idem  barbcUaa  .  .  •  lum 
docebimue  f"^  *' When  we  send  our  children  to  school  to  learn 
to  speak  correctly,  shall  we  not  also  correct  bearded  men,  when 
they  make  mistimes  1"     Slipshod  constructions  like  this  occur 

*  throughout  the  treatise  on  the  Latin  tongue,  though,  it  is  true, 
they  are  almost  entirely  absent  from  that  on  husbandly,  which  is 
a  much  more  finished  work.  Obscurity  in  explaining  what  the 
author  means,  or  in  describing  what  he  has  seen,  is  so  frequent  an 
accompaniment  of  vast  erudition  that  it  need  excite  Uttle  surprisei 
And  yet  how  different  it  is  from  the  matchless  clearness  of  Cicero 
or  Caesar  1  In  the  treatiBe  on  husbandry,  Yarro  is  at  great  pains 
to  describe  a  magnificent  aviary  in  his  yiUa  at  Casinum,  but  his 
auditors  must  have  been  dear-headed  indeed  if  they  could  follow 
his  description.*  And  in  the  De  Lingita  Latino,  wishing  to  show 
how  the  elephant  was  called  Luca  boa  from  having  been  first  seen 
in  Lncania  with  the  armies  of  Pyrrhus,  and  from  the  ox  being 
the  largest  quadruped  with  which  the  Italians  were  then  acquainted, 
he  gives  us  the  following  involved  note — In  Virgilii  commeniario 
erat :  Ah  Lncania  Lucaa  ;  ah  eo  qttod  nastrij  quom  masdmam  qua- 
drupedemy  quam  ipai  habereniy  vocarmt  hovem,  et  in  Lucanis  Pyrrhi 
hello  primum  vidiasent  apud  hoatea  depkantoa,  Lucanum  hovem 
quodpuiahant  Lucam  hovem  appeUaaaertt, 

In  fact  Varro  was  no  stylist     He  was  a  master  of  facts,  as 

^Cicero  ol  words.  Stuclioaum  rerum,  says  Augustine,  tantum  docet, 
quantum  atudioaum  verborum  Oicero  ddectat.  Hence  Cicero,  with 
all  his  proneness  to  exaggerate  the  excellences  of  his  friends, 
never  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent  He  calls  him  omnium  facUe 
acuHsaimtia,  et  aine  uUa  dubitatione  doctiaaimua.^  The  qualities 
that  shone  out  conspicuously  in  his  works  were,  besides  learning, 
a  genial  though  somewhat  caustic  humour,  and  a  thorough  contempt 
for  effeminacy  of  all  kinds.  The  fop,  the  epicure,  the  warbling 
poet  who  gargled  his  throat  before  murmuring  his  recondite  ditty, 
the  purist,  and  above  all  the  mock-philosopher  with  his  nostnun 
for  purifying  the  world,  these  are  all  caricatured  by  Yarro  in  his 
pithy,  good-humoured  way ;  the  spirit  of  the  Menippean  satires 
remained,  though  the  form  was  changed  to  one  more  befitting  th« 

^  See  the  end  of  the  Res  Rast.  Bk.  i. 

*  L.  U  iz.  15  ;  cf.  vL  82,  z.  16,  v.  88.  '  B.  B.  iii  ft. 

«  Acad.  Post.  i.  8. 
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giBTe  old  teacher  of  wisdom.  The  fragmentB  of  his  works  tm  well 
as  the  notices  of  his  friends  present  hun  to  ns  the  yeiy  picture  of 
a  healthy-minded  and  healthy^hodied  man. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  his  treatise  on  Antiquities^ 
trom  which  we  have  digressed.  The  great  interest  of  the  subject 
will  he  onr  excuse  for  dwelling  longer  upon  it  There  is  no  Latin 
hook  the  recovery  of  which  the  present  century  would  hail  with 
so  much  pleasure  as  this.  When  antiquaiianism  is  leading  to 
such  fruitful  results,  and  the  study  of  ancient  religion  is  so 
earnestly  pursued,  the  aid  of  Yairo's  research  would  be  invaluabl& 
And  it  is  the  more  disappointing  to  lose  it,  since  we  have  reason 
for  believing  that  it  was  in  existence  during  the  lifetime  of 
Petiarch.  He  declares  that  he  saw  it  when  a  boy,  and  afterwards, 
when  he  knew  its  value,  tried  aU  means,  but  without  success,  to 
obtain  it  This  story  has  been  doubted,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  direct  quotations  from  the  work  are  not  made  after  the  sixth 
century.  But  this  by  itself  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  reason,  since 
the  Church  gathered  all  the  knowledge  of  it  she  required  from  the 
writings  of  8t  Augustine.  From  him  we  learn  that  Yano  feared 
the  entire  collapse  of  the  old  faith ;  that  he  attributed  its  decline 
in  some  measure  to  the  outward  representations  of  divine  objects ; 
and,  observing  that  Eome  had  existed  170  years  without  any 
image  in  her  temples,  instanced  Judea  to  prove  ''  eos  qui  primt 
wmndacra  deorum  jx^pulis  pameruntf  eos  civiiatihus  mis  et  metum 
dempnsae^  et  errorem  addidisde^  Other  fragments  of  deep  interest 
are  preserved  by  Augustine.  One,  showing  the  conception  of  the 
state  religion  as  a  purely  human  institution,  explains  why  human 
antiquities  are  placed  before  divine,  "  Sietd  prior  est  pidor  quam 
tabula  pietOy  prior  faber  quam  aedificium  ;  ita  priores  sunt  civi- 
taies,  quam  ea  quae  a  civitatibus  instiiuta  sunt.**  Another  de- 
scribes the  different  classes  of  theology,  according  to  a  dividon 
first  made  by  the  Pontifex  Scaevola,^  as  poetical,  philosophical, 
and  political,  or  as  mythical,  physical,  and  civiL^  Against  the  first 
of  these  Varro  fulminated  forth  all  the  shafts  of  his  satire :  In  eo 
mvUa  suTii  contra  dignitatem  et  naturam  immortalium  ficta  .  •  . 
quae  non  mode  in  Jiominem,  sed  etiam  quae  in  conteniptissimum 
Jiominem  cadere  possunt,  Abont  the  second  he  did  not  say  much, 
except  guardedly  to  imply  that  it  was  not  fitted  for  a  popukf 
ceremonial  The  third,  which  it  was  his  strong  desire  to  keep 
alive,  as  it  was  afterwards  that  of  Virgil,  seemed  bo  him  the  duel 
glory  of  Eome.  He  did  not  scruple  to  say  (and  Polybius  had 
said  it  before  him)  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Bepublic  was  due  tr 

^  av.  Dei  iv.  81.  '  Cic  De  Or.  L  89 ;  K.  D.  iL  2^ 

*  Civ.  Dei  yi.  5. 
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the  piety  of  the  Bepnblic.  It  was  reserved  for  the  philosopher  oi 
a  later  age^  to  asperse  with  bitter  ridicule  ceremonies  to  which  aU 
before  hun  had  conformed  while  they  disbelieved,  and  had  respected 
while  seeing  through  their  objeot 

Yarro  dedicated  his  work  to  Caesar,  who  was  then  Pontifez 
Mazimns,  and  well  able  to  appreciate  the  chain  of  reasoning  it 
contained.  The  acute  mind  of  Yarro  had  doubtless  seen  in  Caesar 
a  disposition  to  rehabilitate  the  fallen  ceremonial,  and  foreseeing 
his  supremacy  in  the  state,  had  laid  before  him  this  great  manual 
for  his  guidamoe.  Caesar  evinced  the  deepest  respect  for  Yaiio, 
and  must  have  carefully  studied  his  views.  At  least  it  can  be  no 
mere  coincidence  that  Augustus,  in  carrying  out  his  predecessor's 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  public  worship,  should  have  followed 
so  closely  on  the  lines  which  we  see  from  Augustine  Yano  struck 
out  To  consider  Yarro's  labours  as  undirected  to  any  practical 
object  would  be  to  misinterpret  them  altogether.  No  man  was 
less  of  the  mere  savant  or  the  mere  lUUrateur  than  ha 

Besides  this  larger  work  Yarro  seems  to  have  written  smaller 
ones,  as  introductions  or  pendants  to  it  Among  these  were  the 
Afrco,  or  rationale  of  Boman  manners  and  customs,  and  a  work  de 
genie  poptdi  Romania  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  which  was  its 
chronological  calculation,  which  fixed  the  building  of  Bome  to 
the  date  now  generally  received,  and  called  the  Yarronian  Era 
(753  B.a).  It  contained  also  computations  and  theories  with 
regard  to  the  early  history  of  many  other  states  with  which  Bome 
came  in  contact,  e,g,  Athens,  Argos,  etc.,  and  is  referred  to  more 
than  once  by  St  Augustine.^  The  names  of  many  other  treatises 
on  this  subject  are  preserved ;  and  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
learn  that  no  less  than  620  books  belonging  to  74  different  works 
can  be  traced  to  his  indefatigable  pen,  so  that,  as  an  ancient  critic 
says,  '^  so  much  has  he  written  that  it  seems  impossible  he  could 
have  read  anything,  so  much  has  he  read  that  it  seems  incredible 
he  could  have  written  anything." 

In  the  domain  of  histo]:y  and  biography  he  was  somewhat  less 
acffveC"He  wrote,  however,  memoirs  of  his  campaigna^  and  a 
short  biography  of  Pompey.  A  work  of  his,  first  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  to  which  peculiar  interest  attaches,  is  the  Imagines  or 
Hebdomades,  called  by  Qcero  "  HcirXaypa^^  Varronis."*  It  was  a 
series  of  portraits — 700  in  all — of  Greek  and  Boman  celebrities,^ 

^  Seneca.  '  Civ.  Dei  XYiii.  9, 10,  17. 

•  Ad  Att.  xvi  11.  The  Greek  term  simply  means  "  a  gallery  of  distin- 
guished ]>erson8,"  analogously  named  after  the  n4w\ot  of  Athene,  on  which 
the  exploits  of  great  heroes  were  embroidered. 

*  That  on  Demetrius  Polioroetes  is  preserved :  "  Hie  Demetrins  Miiefs  tm 
Aptust  Qaofc  looas  habel  annua  exaolutua  "  (a«fMi»=bnmse  statoes). 
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with  a  fthort  biography  attached  to  eaeh,  and  a  metiioal  epigram 
as  welL  This  was  intended  to  be,  and  soon  became,  a  popnlai 
work.  An  abridged  edition  was  issued  shortly  after  the  fiist^  39 
B.a  no  doubt  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  This  work  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  embodying  a  new  and  most  acceptable  process,^ 
whereby  the  impressions  of  the  portraits  weote  multiplied,  and  the 
leading  public  could  acquaint  themselves  with  the  physiognomy 
and  features  of  great  men.'  What  this  process  was  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  doubt  Some  think  it  was  merely  an  improved 
method  of  miniature  drawing,  others,  dwelling  on  the  general 
acceptableness  of  the  invention,  strongly  contend  that  it  was  some 
method  of  multiplying  the  portraits  like  that  of  copper  or  wood 
engraving,  and  this  seems  by  far  the  most  probable  view ;  but  what 
the  method  was  the  notices  are  much  too  vague  for  us  to  detenninei 
The  next  works  to  be  noticed  are  those  on  practical  scienca 
Asl^  as  we  can  judge  he  seems  to  have  imitated  Cato  in  bringing 
out  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia,  adapted  for  general  readers.  Augus- 
tine speaks  of  him  as  having  exhaustively  treated  the  whole 
circle  of  the  liberal,  or  as  he  prefers  to  caU  it,  the  secular  arts.* 
Those  to  which  most  weight  were  attached  would  seem  to  have 
been  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  medicine,  and  geometry. 
Erom  one  or  two  passages  that  are  preserved,  we  dhould  be 
inclined  to  fancy  that  Yarro  attached  a  superstitious  (almoet  a 
Pythagorean)  importance  to  numbers.*  He  himself  was  not  an 
adherent  of  any  system,  but  as  Mommsen  quaintly  expresses  it^ 
he  led  a  blind  dance  between  them  all,  veering  now  to  one  now 
to  another,  as  he  wished  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  conclusion  or 
to  catch  at  some  attractive  idea.  Not  strictly  connected  with  the 
Encydopaedia,  but  going  to  some  extent  over  the  same  ground 
though  in  a  far  more  thorough  and  systematic  way,  was  the 
great  treatise  De  Lia^fiia  IdJiina,  in  twenty-five  books,  of  which  the 
first  four  were"  dedicated  to  Septimius,  the  last  twenty-one  (to  the 
orator's  infinite  delight)  to  Gioera  Few  things  gave  Cicero 
greater  pleasure  than  this  testimony  of  Yarro's  regard.  With  his 
insatiable  appetite  for  praise,  he  could  not  but  observe  with 
regret  that  Yarro,  trusted  by  Pompey,  courted  by  Caesar,  and 
reverenced  by  all  alike,  had  never  made  any  confidential  advances 
to  him.  Probably  the  deeply-read  student  and  simple-natured 
man  failed  to  appreciate  the  more  brilliant^  if  less  profound, 
scholarship  of  the  orator,  and  the  vacillation  and  complexity  d 

^  Plin.  zzzv.  2 ;  benign1«riimiin  inyentnm. 

*  See  Bekker^s  QalluB,  p.  80,  where  the  whole  miljeot  is  diieoMed* 

*  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  2. 

*  AnL  GeU.  iii  10^  quotes  also  from  the  EMamadst  in  lopport  of  tblfr 
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his  chaiacfeer.  While  Cioero  loaded  him  with  praifles  aiidpio 
testations  of  friendship,  Yarro  appears  to  have  maintained  a  some 
what  cool  or  distant  attitude  At  last,  however,  this  reserve  wai 
broken  through.  In  47  aa  he  seems  to  have  promised  Cicero  ta 
dedicate  a  work  to  him,  which  by  its  magnitude  and  interest 
required  careful  labour.  In  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  poeterioi 
Acaclemica,  45  B.a,  Cicero  evinces  much  impatience  at  having 
been  kept  two  years  waiting  for  his  promised  boon,  and  inscribes 
his  own  treatise  with  Yarro's  name  as  a  polite  reminder  which 
he  hopes  his  friend  will  not  think  immodest.  In  the  opening 
chapters  Cicero  extols  Yarro's  learning  with  that  warmth  of  heart 
and  total  absence  of  jealousy  which  form  so  pleasing  a  trait  in 
his  character.  Their  diffuseness  amusingly  contrasts  with  Yarro's 
brevity  in  his  dedication.  When  it  appeared,  there  occurred  not 
a  word  of  compliment,  nothing  beyond  the  bare  announcement  In 
hia  ad  te  scribam.^  Truly  Yarro  was  no  **  mutual  admirationist" 
C.  0.  MiiUer,  who  has  edited  tMs  treatise  with  great  care,  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  never  completely  finished.  He  argues  partly 
from  the  woida  politiiu  a  me  limantur^  put  into  Yarro's  mouth  by 
Cicero,  partly  from  the  civil  troubles  and  the  perils  into  whi<^ 
Yarro's  life  was  placed,  partly  from  the  loose  unpolished  character 
of  the  work,  that  it  represents  a  first  draught  intended,  but  not 
ready  for,  publication.  For  example,  the  same  thing  is  treated 
more  than  once ;  Jtibar  is  twice  illustrated  by  the  same  quota- 
tion,^ Cania  is  twice  derived  from  cariere  ;  ^  mercea  is  differently 
explained  in  two  places ;  *  Lympha  is  derived  both  from  lapeus 
aqucLey  and  from  Nympha  ;  ^  vaticinari  from  vesanua  and  vendhua 
niendia,^  Again  mai^inal  additions  or  corrections,  which  have 
been  the  means  of  destroying  the  syntactical  connection,  seemed 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  text  by  tiie  author.^  Other  insertions 
of  a  more  important  character  though  they  illustrate  the  point, 
yet  break  the  thread  of  thought ;  and  in  one  book,  the  seventh, 
the  want  of  order  is  so  apparent  that  its  finished  character  could 
hardly  be  maintained.  These  facts  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the 
book  was  published  without  his  knowledge,  and  perhaps  against  his 

I  Mtiller  notices  with  jaatice  the  mistake  of  Cioero  in  putting  down  Varro 
M  a  disciple  of  Antiochus,  whereas  the  frequent  phnosophical  remarks 
scattered  tnroughont  the  De  Lingua  LaUna  point  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
this  time,  Varro  had  become  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  stoicism.  It  is 
evident  that  there  was  no  real  intimacy  between  him  and  Cioero.  Sao  ad 
Att  ziii.  12,  19 ;  Fam.  iz.  8. 

«  vi.  «,  vii.  76.        »  V.  92,  vii  82.       *  v.  44,  178.       »  t.  H,  vii  87. 

•  Ti.  62,  vii.  86 

'  vlL  60 ;  where,  after  a  quotation  from  Plantos,  we  have — **  hoc  itldem  Ii 
Corollaria  NaeTius :  idem  in  Curculione  ait,*' — ^where  the  words  from  Am 
to  Ndtviut  are  an  after  addition.     Cf.  vii.  54. 
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willy  by  those  who  pillaged  his  library.  It  is  obvious  that  thia  ia  a 
theory  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved*  It  is  an  ingeni- 
ous excuse  for  Yano's  negligence  in  not  putting  his  excellent  mate- 
lials  together  with  more  care.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows : — 
Book  L — On  the  origin  of  the  Latin  language. 
Books  IL~YIL  First  Pjii — On  the  imposition  of  namaa 
Thus  subdivided — 

a  iL-iv.    On  etymology.      iL  What  can  be  said  against  it 

iiL  What  can  be  said  for  it. 
iv.  About  its  form  and  character 
b  T.-m     Origin  of  words,  y.  Karnes  of  places  and  all  that  is  in 

them. 
tL  Names  of  time,  things  that  happen 
in  time,  &c. 

viL  Poetical  words. 

Books  VlIL-XnL    Second  Part — On  declension  and  infle^v 
tion.     Again  subdivided — 
m  viiL-x    The  general  method  {disdplina)  of  declension. 

viiL  Against  a  universal  analogy  ob- 
taining. 
ix.  In  favour  of  it 
X.  On  the  theory  of  declenaioiL 
h  XL-ziiL    On  the  special  dedensions. 

Books  XIV.-XXY.  Tlnid  Faj^'-On  vpiiBx  {Quemadmodum 
verba  inter  se  catdungantwr). 

Of  this  elaborate  treatise  only  books  Y.-X.  remain,  and  those 
in  a  mutilated  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  so  that  we  are  unable 
to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  value  of  the  whole.  Moreover,  much 
of  what  we  have  is  rendered  useless,  except  for  antiquarian  pur- 
poses, by  the  extremely  crude  notions  of  etymology  displayed. 
Caelum  is  from  cavus^  or  from  chaos;  terra  from  teriy  quia  teritur; 
Sol  from  solus;  lepus  from  levipes^  &a  The '  seventh  book  must 
always  be  a  repertory  of  interesting  quotations,  many  of  which  are 
not  found  elBewhere;  and  the  essay  on  Analogic  in  books  IX.  and 
X.  \B  well  worthy  of  study,  as  showing  on  what  sort  of  premises 
the  ancients  formed  their  grammatical  reasonings.  The  work  on 
grammar  was  followed  or  preceded  by  another  on  philosophy  on 
a  precisely  similar  plan.  This  was  studied,  like  so  many  of  his 
otiier  works,  by  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and  Augustina  Its  store  of 
facts  was  no  doubt  remarkable,  but  as  a  popular  exposition  of 
philosophical  ideas,  it  must  have  been  very  inferior  te  the 
treatises  of  Cicero. 

gie  last  or  nearly  tibe  last  book  he  wrote  was  the  treatise  on, 
agpculture^  De  Be  BustieOf  wfiich  jbas  fortunately  oome  down  to  uii^ 
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entire ;  and  with  the  kindied  works  of  Cato  and  ColnmeDay  formt 
one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  products  of  the  Boman  mind 
It  is  in  three  books :  ihe  first  dedicated  to  his  wife  Eandama,  the 
second  to  Turanius  Niger,  the  third  to  Pinnins.  Yano  was  in  his 
Slst  year  when  he  drew  upon  his  memaiy  and  ezpeiienoe  for  this 
congenial  work,  36B.a  13ie  destmction  of  his  library  had  thrown 
him  on  his  own  resonroes  to  a  great  extent;  nevertheless,  the 
amount  of  book-lore  which  he  displays  in  this  dialogue  is  enor- 
mous. The  design  is  mapped  out^  as  in  his  other  treatises,  with 
stately  precision.  HJe  meets  some  friends  at  the  temple  of  Tellus 
by  appointment  with  the  sacristan,  **ab  aeditimo,  td  dicere  dididmus 
a  patribu8  nostria  ;  ut  corrigimufr  ab  receniOma  urbamB,  db  aedituo. 
These  friends'  names,  Fundanius,  Agrius,  and  Agrasius^  suggest  the 
nature  of  the  conyersation,  which  turns  mainly  on  tlie  purchase 
and  cultivation  of  land  and  stock.  They  axe  soon  joined  by 
Licinius  Stolo  and  Tremellius  Scrofa,  the  last-mentioned  being  the 
highest  living  authority  on  agricultural  mattera.  The  conversation 
is  carried  on  with  £est^  and  somewhat  more  naturally  than  in 
Cicero's  dialogues.  A  warm  eulogy  is  passed  on  the  soU,  dimate^ 
and  cultivation  of  Italy,  the  whole  party  agreeing  that  it  exceeds 
in  natural  blessings' all  other  lands.  The  first  book  contains 
directions  for  raising  crops  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  vegetablee  and 
flowers,  and  is  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  the  arrival  of 
the  priest's  freedman  who  narrates  the  murder  of  his  master.  The 
party  promise  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  with  the  sarcastic  reflection 
de  cam  humcmo  magis  qiterentea  quam  adndrantea  id  Bamaefaetumy 
the  book  ends.  The  next  treats  of  stock  (de  re  pecuaria)^  and  one 
or  two  new  personages  are  introduced,  as  Hennas,  Murius,  and 
Yaccius  (the  last,  of  course,  taking  on  himself  to  speak  of  kine), 
and  ends  with  an  account  of  tiie  dairy  and  sheep-shearing.  The  third 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  preserves  (de  viUicie  padianibua) 
which  includes  aviaries,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit^  fish-tanks, 
deer-forests,  rabbit-warrens,  and  all  such  luxuries  of  a  country 
house  as  are  independent  of  tillage  or  pasturage — and  a  most 
brilliant  catalogue  it  is.  As  Yano  and  his  friends,  most  of  whom 
are  called  by  ^  names  of  birds  (Morula,  Pavo,  Pica,  and  Passer), 
discourse  to  one  another  of  their  various  country  seats,  and  as  they 
mention  those  of  other  senators,  more  or  less  splendid  than  their 
own,  we  recognise  the  pride  and  grandeur  of  those  few  Boman 
families  who  at  this  time  parcelled  out  between  them  the  riches  of 
the  world.  Yarro,  whose  life  had  been  peaceful  and  unambitioua 
had  realized  enough  to  possess  three  princely  viUas,  in  one  of  which 
theie  was  a  marble  aviary,  with  a  duck-pond,  bosquet,  rosary,  and 
two  sitacious  colonnades  attached,  in  which  were  kept^  solely  foi 
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the  masfcei^s  pleamm^  8000  of  tbe  choioert  songBfcen  of  the  wood. 
That  giosaeir  taste  which  fattoied  theee  beaotifal  bemga  for  the 
table  OT  the  market  was  foreign  to  him ;  as  also  was  the  adSectation 
which  had  made  HortensiiiB  sacrifice  his  career  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  pets.  There  is  something  almost  terrible  in  the  thought 
that  the  costly  luxuries  of  which  these  haughty  nobles  talk  with 
so  much  urbanity,  were  wrung  from  the  wretched  proyindals  by 
every  kind  of  extortion  and  excess ;  that  bribes  of  untold  value 
passed  from  the  hands  of  cringing  monarchs  into  those  of  violent 
proconsuls,  to  minister  to  the  lust  and  greed,  or  at  best  to  the 
wanton  luxury,  of  a  small  governing  class.  In  Yarro's  pleasant 
dialogue  we  see  the  bright  side  of  the  picture ;  in  the  speeches  of 
Cicero  the  dark  side.  Doubtless  there  is  a  ohaim  about  the  lofty 
pride  that  brooks  no  superior  on  earth,  and  almost  without  know- 
ing it^  treats  other  nations  as  mere  ministers  to  its  comfort :  but 
the  nemesis  was  dose  at  hand ;  those  who  could  not  stoop  to  assist 
as  seconds  in  the  work  of  government  must  lie  as  victims  beneath 
the  assassin's  knife  or  the  h«el  of  the  upstart  freedman. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  much  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
LaHn  Language,  It  is  brisk  and  pointnd,  and  shows  none  of  fhe 
signs  of  old  age.  It  abounds  with  proverbs,^  patriotic  reflections, 
and  ancient  lore,*  but  is  nevertheless  disfigured  with  occasional 
faults,  especially  the  uncritical  acceptance  (rf  marvels,  such  as  the 
impregnation  of  mares  by  the  wind'  (''  an  incredible  thing  bid  never- 
ihdess  true") ;  the  production  of  bees  from  dead  meat  (bo^  of  which 
puerilities  are  repeated  unquestioningly  by  Virgil),  the  custom  of 
wolves  plunging  swine  into  cold  water  to  oool  their  fiesh  which  is  so 
hot  as  to  be  otherwise  quite  uneatable,  and  of  shrew  mice  occasionally 
gnawing  a  nest  for  themselves  and  rearing  their  young  in  the  hide 
of  a  fat  sow,  &c.^  He  also  attempts  one  or  two  etymologies;  the 
best  is  via  which  he  teUs  us  is  for  vehOj  and  viUa  for  vehda; 
eapra  from  capere  is  less  plausible.  Altogether  this  must  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Boman  treatises  on  husbandry  as  being 
at  once  the  work  of  a  man  of  practical  experience,  which  Oato  was, 
and  Columella  was  not,  and  of  elegant  and  varied  learning,  to 
which  Columella  might,  but  Cato  could  not,  pretend.  There  is, 
indeed,  rather  too  great  a  parade  of  erudition,  so  much  so  as 
occasionally  to  encumber  the  work;  but  the  general  effidot  is  very 


*  B.g,  humo  boIla'-Di  fiudentes  adinvant — ^Bomanl  sedentes  vincimt 

*  YoRO  refuses  to  invoke  the  Greek  gods,  but  tnnui  to  the  old  nutic  di 
Cofuentsi,  Japiter,  Tellus ;  Sol,  Luna ;  Robigns,  Flora ;  Minerva,  Yamis 
Liber,  Ceres ;  Lvrnpha  and  Bonus  Eventns.     A  motley  cataloinie  t 
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pleasLog,  and  more  particularly  the  third  book,  which  shows  ns  tht 
calm  and  innocent  life  of  one,  who,  during  the  turbulent  tmd 
bloody  climax  of  political  strife,  sought  in  the  great  recoUections 
of  the  past  a  solace  for  evils  which  he  was  powerless  to  curei  and 
whose  end  he  oould  not  foreseat 


APPENDIX. 

Non  L—TKe  Mmipptan  SaUns  of  Vmrro. 


The  reader  will  find  all  the  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  in  Riese's  edition 
of  the  Menippean  SaHre»f  Leipeio, 
1866.  We  append  a  few  fragments 
ihowinff  their  style^  language,  and 
metricfu  treatment 

(1)  From  the  H/i/ior  /icrpf  is. 

"QnAn  McifBtiir  edm  nOifndls  TOiUk  lerA 
ptfrmli 
Ante  ligiuinf  qnadrtilB  mdtMgtOMM  MoO.** 

We  obeenre  here  the  rare  rhythm, 
analogous  to  the  iambic  aoaioii,  of  a 
tiodiaic  tetrameter  with  a  long  pen- 
altimate  syllable. 

(2)  From  the 'Ar^^anr^oXiff. 

■*  Nob  lit  th«Mutrls  non  aaro  peeta*  toliitQint 
Nod  demant  animlt  eurat  et  religiones 
PttTMmm  montaii  noa  atrU  dlyiti*  Cnari.** 

The  style  here  reminda  us  strongly  of 
Horace. 

(8)  From  the  Bimarcui. 

"Ttfne  repAite  ca^tam  Htnm  t6nttrHidi 

templifm  UmiKMt, 
lit  patftr  dtrdm  trlstflcom  fiflnMB  ^pil  ftfr- 

Tldo  ^nm 
Mfttat  ia  tboliim  maeeUL 

(4)  From  the  Doliumaita  Seria,  in 
anapaestics. 

**  M nndiu  domiu  Mt  maxima  homolll 
Quam  qoinque  altitonae  flammifena 
Zonao  dngnnt  per  qnam  Umbos 


Biz  MX  slgnU  ■t^lamlcantnnia 
AptM  in  obliqao  aethere  Lonae 
Blgaa  aoceptat.** 

The  sentiment  reminds  os  of  Plat). 

(5)  From  the  Bai  modus  matUlae,  on 

wine. 

**  l^no  nlhn  locondloB  qolaqoam  blblt 
Hoe  aegrltodinom  ad  medendam  Ihthb^ 

rant, 
Hoe  hilaritatia  dnlce  Mminarlimi. 
Hoe  oontinet  coagnlmn  cooTiTla.** 

(6)  From  the  Eumenidea,  in  galli- 
ambics,  fh>m  which  those  of  Gitnl- 
Ins  may  be  a  study. 

**TIbl  tfptnt^  Bon  taHaea  lonlttfi  Xatrf 
Dedm 
ToolmiT,  eanima*  tibf  aoa  tibl  mfae  (wml* 

vlrf; 
Taretim   comam  Toili&tem    laetiitt  tOd 
OaUt" 

(7)  From   the  Mardpor,  a  finr 
description. 

**  RepeBte  ooctii  elrdter  merldio 
Com  pletoB  aer  f  enrldis  lato  Igolbas 
Gael!  chorean  aatrleen  oatenderet 
Nnbes  aqnall  f  rigldo  relo  lercs 
Caell  careniaa  aareas  sabdnxennt 
Aqoam  romentes  Inferam  moitallboa 
Ventiqne  frlfcldo  m  ab  axe  eraperaati 
Phreaeticl  septentrionum  fill! 
Seeom  f ereates  tesulaa  ramoa  syroa. 
At  noa  cadoci  naofragi  ot  clconiae, 
Qoarain  bipiimii  folminla  plumaa  Tapor 
PerenMlt,  alto  maeetl  ia  terram  oeddJmBa,*' 


Note  IL^The  LogiotarieL 
The  Logislorieit  which,  as  we  have    Sff<or,«fBrufuftniimaaivt»a»Drt«mttr. 


said,  were  imitated  from  Heraclides 
Ponticus,  are  alluded  to  under  the 
name  'HpattXtiiuoif  by  Cicero.  He 
says  (Att  xv.  27,  2),  Exeudan  tUi- 
fuid  'HpcucA«iScior,  quod  laUii  in 
ihaemru  Mr;  (xvL  2,  5}  'HpoxAci- 


In  xvi.  8, 1,  he  alludes  to  the  work  as 
his  Goto  Major  de  SenectuU.  Yarrc 
had  promised  him  a  'HtfcucXctSciby. 
Varro  ...  a  ^puo  adhiu:  'Hp.  Ulud 
fum  obstM  (xTL  11,  8),  he  reoei?e^ 
it  (zYi  18). 


soma. 
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Tliis  poet,  who  is  by  later  writers 
often  confounded  withVarro  Reatinos, 
was  mnch  more  finished  in  his  style, 
and  therefore  more  read  by  tiie  An- 
gnstan  writers.  Fre<}nentl}r  when 
they  speak  of  Varro  it  is  to  him  that 
they  refer.  We  append  some  passages 
firomhis  Clumfgraphia, 


**  VidH  «l  artheito  mmdvin  torqaerler  sze 
Kt  ■eptam  Mtemls  ■imttoin  dare  Toelbas 

orbee, 
Nltttites  alUe  Alios  quae  maxima  diTle 
LfSetltla  eit.     At  tuao  Iodm  gntlMlma 

Deztera 


**  ErRolnterioUsitatlimam  ad  ildera  eeptem 
Expomectaiaoettellas:  liiiieeztlmaflacta 
Oceaol,  interior  Neptimo  eingitiir  ora.** 


m. 


■■  At  qvlnqna  aetheilis  conlB  aectngitur  ortris 
Ac  Tsitant  bmui  hiemoi  medlamqae  odoreit 


Bed  terrae  eztrsmae  inter  medlaniqpe  eal 

nntnr 
Qnae  eoUs  vaUdo  nunqnam  tIs   atteral 

Igne'.** 


From  the  ^KmuriB,  two 
which  Virgil  has  copied. 


'Tom  llceat  pelagi  Tolooee  tartleeme 
die 

Oeraere  inezpleto  itadlo  geettre  laTendl 
Et  Telnt  Insollium  pennle  tnfondererorem 
Ant  argvu  lacus  clrcnmToUtovit  hinuodo.* 


**  Et  ^oe  taipidene  eaelnm  (mfraUIe  Tin) 
Karilrae  aerlnm  ratoUe  dcoerpelt  odorem, 
Nee  tennis  formica  caviB  non  erehit  ofa.** 

An  epigram  attributed  to  him,  bat 
probably  of  somewhat  later  date,  is 
as  follows : 

**lCarmoreo  Uelnas  tamalo  laeeti  at  Cato 

parro; 

Pompelns  nnllo.    Credimni  SHe  dees  T 


Non  rV.— On  As  Jwri^^  OrtUcB,  and  Grammariam  of  Urn  nok. 


The  study  of  law  had  receiTed  a 
great  impulse  from  the  labours  of 
BcaeTola.  But  amons  his  successors 
none  can  be  named  beside  him, 
though  many  attained  to  a  respectable 
eminence.  The  business  of  public 
life  had  no\?  become  so  engrossing 
that  statesmen  hod  no  leisure  to 
study  law  deeply,  nor  jurists  to  de- 
Tote  themselyes  to  politics.  Hence 
there  was  a  gradual  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  careers,  and  uniyersal 
principles  began  to  make  themselyes 
felt  in  j u risprudence.  The  chief  name 
of  this  period  is  StUpieius  Ri^us  (bom 
105  B.C.),  who  is  mentioned  with 
great  respect  in  Cicero's  BnUtu  as  a 
high-minded  man  and  a  cultiyated 
student.  His  contribution  lay  rather 
in  methodical  treatment  than  in 
amassing  new  material.  Speeches 
are  also  attributed  to  him  (Quint  iy. 
S,  106),  though  sometimes  there  is 
an  uncertain^  whether  the  older 
orator  is  not  meant.  Letters  of  his 
are  presenred  among  those  of  Cicero, 
and  show  the  extreme  purity  of  lan- 


guage attained  by  the  highly  edu- 
cated (Ad  Fam.  iy.  5).  Other  Jurists 
are  F,  OrbiuSf  a  pupU  of  JuvenHug, 
of  whom  Cicero  tnought  highly ; 
AteiuSy  probably  the  father  of  that 
Ateius  Capito  who  obtained  great 
celebrity  in  the  next  period,  and 
Pacuviua  Ldbeo,  whose  fame  was  also 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son.  Some- 
what later  we  find  C.  Tnbatius,  the 
friend  of  (3icero  and  recipient  of 
some  of  his  most  interesting  letters. 
He  was  a  brilliant  but  not  profound 
lawyer,  and  deyoted  himself  mors 
particularly  to  the  pontifical  law. 
His  dexterous  conduct  through  the 
ciyil  wars  enabled  him  to  prcseivs 
his  influence  under  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. Horace  professes  to  ask  his 
adyice  (Sat.  ii.  1,  4) : 

"DoeteTretall 
<|nid  fadam,  prseserfbe.*' 

Trebatius  replies :  **  Cease  to  writs^ 
or  if  you  cannot  do  that,  celebrate 
the  exploits  of  Caesar."  This  cour^ 
tier-like  counsel  is  chaiucteristie  of 
the  man,  and  helps  to  explain  tlif 
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high  position  he  w&s  enahled  to  take  I 
under  the  empire.  Two  other  jorists 
era  wor&y  of  mention,  A.  OoBeelUuSf 
a  oontemporary  of  Trehetiae,  and 
noted  for  nie  earoastio  wit ;  and  Q. 
AMi§  Tubara,  who  wrote  also  on 
kistory  and  rhetoric,  bat  finally  gave 
himaelf  exclasiyely  to  legal  studies. 

Among  grammatical  critics,  the 
most  impoi&Lt  is  P.  Nigidwu  Figvhu 
(98-46  B.a).  He  was,  like  Varro, 
conserratlTe  in  his  views,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  GeUios  to  come  next  to 
bim  in  emdition.  They  appear  to 
have  been  generally  coupled  together 
by  later  writers,  but  probably  from 
the  similarity  of  their  studies  rather 
than  from  any  equality  of  talent. 
Nigidius  was  a  mystic,  and  devoted 
much  of  Mb  time  to  Pytha^rean 
speculations,  and  the  celebration  of 
various  religious  mysteries.  His 
CammerUarH  treated  of  grammar, 
orthography,  etymology,  ^  In  the 
latter  ne  appears  to  have  copied  Varro 
in  deriving  all  Latin  words  from  native 
roots.  Besides  grammar,  he  wrote 
on  sacrificial  rites,  on  theology  {<U 
dis\  and  natural  science.  One  or 
two  references  are  made  to  him  in 
the  curious  Apology  of  Apuleius.  In 
the  investigation  of  the  supernatural 
he  was  followed  by  CciednOf  who 
wrote  on  the  Etruscan  ceremonial, 
and  drew  up  a  theoiy  of  portents  and 
prodigies. 

The  youn^r  generation  raodnoed 
few  grammarians  of  merit.  We  hear 
of    Akmi  JimMtatntmt^   who  wj 


eqnnlly  well  known  as  a  rhetorieaa 
He  was  bom  at  Athens,  set  free  foi 
his  attainments,  and  caJled  himseli 
FhUologut  (Suet.  De  Oram.  10).  He 
seems  to  have  had  some  influence 
with  the  young  nobles,  with  whom 
a  teacher  of  grammar,  who  was  also 
a  fluent  and  persuasive  speaker,  was 
always  welcome.  Another  instance 
is  found  in  VcUeriua  Oato,  who  lost 
his  patrimony  when  quite  a  youth 
by  uie  rapacity  of  Smla,  and  was 
compelled  to  teach  in  order  to  obtain 
a  livinff.  He  speedily  became  popu- 
lar, and  was  considered  an  excellent 
trainer  of  poets.     He  is  called — 

**  Cato  Grammaticiia,  Latlaa  ffinn. 
Qui  aoiiu  lagit  et  f adt  poetia" 

Having  acquired  a  moderate  fortune 
and  bought  a  villa  at  Tusculum,  he ' 
sank  through  mismanagement  again 
into  poverty,  from  whidi  he  never 
emerged,  but  died  in  agarret,  destitute 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  His  fate 
was  the  subject  of  several  epifprams, 
of  which  one  b^y  Bibaculus  u  pre- 
served in  Suetonius  (De  Or.  ii). 

The  only  other  name  worth  notice 
is  that  of  Samtra,  who  is  called  by 
Martial  SaUbrosus,  He  seems  to 
have  written  chiefly  on  the  history 
of  Boman  literature,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  have  commented  on  the 
poems  of  Naevius.  Many  obscurer 
writers  are  mentioned  in  Suetonius'i 
treatise,  to  which,  with  that  on 
rhetoric  by  the  same  aatliort  ths 
rtadar  la  hero  ref emd. 


CHAFTEB  JL 

Obatost  axd  FmLoeoFHT — Giosbo  (106-48  iLa)i 

ICabous  Tulliub  Cigbbo,^  the  greatest  name  in  Eoman  literatnit, 
was  bom  on  his  other's  estate  near  Aipinmn,  3d  Jan.  106  B.a 
Aipinnm  had  received  the  citizenship  some  time  before,  but  his 
family  though  old  and  of  equestrian  position  had  never  held  any 
office  in  Bome.  Cicero  was  therefore  a  namu  homo,  a  parvenUf 
as  we  should  say,  and  this  made  the  straggle  for  honours  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  both  unusual  and  arduous. 
For  this  straggle,  in  which  his  extraordinary  talent  seemed  to 
predict  success,  his  father  deteimined  to  prepare  the  boy  by  an 
education  under  his  own  eye  in  Boma  Marcus  lived  there  for 
some  years  with  his  brother  Quintus,  studying  under  the  best 
masters  (among  whom  was  the  poet  Archias),  TpArniTig  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  storing  his  mind  with  the 
great  works  of  Greek  literature.  He  now  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  three  celebrated  men  to  whom  he  so  often  refers  in  his  writings^ 
the  Augur  ^^fff^g  SfiM^"H  ^^^  ^^  orators  &3gaQ^and  ^t^^^i^^'ho^ 
with  whom  he  often  conversed,  and  asked  tEem  such  questions  as 
his  boyish  modesty  permitted.  At  this  time  too  he  made  his  first 
essays  in  verse,  the  poem  called  Pontius  OUmcuSy  and  perhaps  the 
Phaenamena  and  Prognodie^  of  Aratus.  On  assuming  the  manly 
gown  he  at  once  attached  himself  to  Scaevola  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  law,  attending  him  not  only  in  his  private  oonsultations, 
but  also  to  the  courts  when  he  pleaded,  and  to  the  assembly  when 
he  harangued  the  people.  His  industry  was  untiring.  As  he 
teUs  us  himself,  he  renounced  dissipation,  pleasure,  exercise,  even 
society ;  his  whole  spare  time  was  spent  in  reading,  writing,  and 
declaiming,  besides  daily  attendance  at  the  forum,  where  he 
drank  in  with  eager  zeal  the  fervid  eloquence  of  the  great  speakera 
Naturally  keen  to  observe,  he  quickened  his  faculties  by  assiduous 
attention ;  not  a  tone,  not  a  gesture,  not  a  turn  of  speech  ever 

*  The  blflgmphioal  dstaila  are  to  a  ffreat  extent  drawn  from  Foiayth's  Lift 
of  Cieeio.  '  Or  Ztov-qiutuL 
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escaped  him ;  all  were  noted  down  2n  bis  ready  memory  to  b€ 
turned  to  good  account  when  his  own  day  should  come.  Mean* 
while  he  prepared  himself  by  deeper  studies  for  rising  to  oratorical 
eminence.  He  attended  the  subtle  lectures  of  Philo  the  Academic, 
and  practised  the  minute  dialectic  of  the  Stoics  under  Diodotos^ 
and  tested  his  command  over  both  philosophy  and  disputation  by 
declaiming  in  Greek  before  the  rhetorician  Mola 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  appear 
before  the  world.  The  speech  for  Quintius,^  delivered  81  aa  ia 
not  his  firsts  but  it  is  one  of  his  earliest.  In  it  he  appears  as  the 
opponent  of  Hortensius.  At  this  time  Sulla  was  all-powerful  at 
Itome.  He  had  crushed  with  pitiless  ferocity  the  remnants  of  the 
Marian  party;  he  had  reinstated  the  senate  in  its  privileges, 
abased  the  tribunate,  checked  the  power  of  the  knights,  and  still 
swayed  public  opinion  by  a  rule  of  terror.  In  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  Cicero,  by  defending  S.  Boscius  Amerinus,'  exposed  himself 
to  Uie  dictator's  wrath.  Eoscius,  whose  accuser  was  SuUa's 
powerful  f reedman  Chrysogonus,  was,  though  innocent,  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  conviction,  but  Cicero's  staunch  courage  and 
irrisistible  eloquence  procured  his  acquittal  The  efiect  of  thia 
speech  was  instantaneous ;  the  young  aspirant  was  at  once  ranked 
among  the  great  orators  of  the  day. 

In  this  speech  we  see  Cicero  espousing  the  popular  side.  The 
change  which  afterwards  took  place  in  his  political  conduct  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  his  strong  hatred  on  the  one  hand  for 
personal  domination,  and  by  his  enthusiasm  on  the  other  for  the 
great  traditions  of  the  past  Averse  by  nature  to  all  extremes, 
and  ever  disposed  towards  the  weaker  cause,  he  became  a  vacUlat- 
ing  statesman,  because  his  genius  was  literary  not  political,  and 
because  (being  a  scrupulously  conscientious  man,  and  without 
the  inheritance  of  a  family  political  creed  to  guide  him)  he  found 
it  hard  to  judge  on  which  side  right  lay.  The  three  crises  of  his 
life,  lus  defence  of  Eoscius,  his  contest  with  Catiline,  and  his 
resistance  to  Antony,  were  precisely  the  three  occasions  when  no 
such  doubts  were  possible,  and  on  aJl  these  the  conduct  of  Cicero^ 
as  wbU  as  his  genius,  shines  with  its  brightest  lustre.  To  the 
speech  for  Boscius,  his  first  and  therefore  lus  boldest  effort,  he 
always  looked  back  with  justifiable  pride,  and  drew  from  it 
perhaps  in  after  life  a  spur  to  meet  greater  dangers,  greater  because 
experience  enabled  him  to  foresee  thenL* 

About  tliis  time  Cicero's  health  began  to  fail  from  too  constant 
study  and  over  severe  exertions  in  pleading.     The  tremendoui 

^  Fro  QiAvnHo.  *  Pro  S,  Soacio  Amtrino,  *  &ee  De  Off.  il  14 
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ealls  on  a  Eoman  oxaWs  physique  must  have  prevented  any  but 
robust  men  from  attaining  eminenoe.  The  place  wbere  lie  spoke^ 
girt  as  it  was  with  the  proudest  monuments  of  imperial  dominion, 
the  assembled  multitudes,  the  magnitude  of  the  political  issues  on 
which  in  reality  nearly  every  criminal  trial  turned,  all  these  roused 
the  spirit  of  the  speaker  to  its  utmost  tension,  and  awoke  a  corres- 
ponding vehemence  of  action  and  voica 

Cicero  therefore  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  spent  six  months 
studying  philosophy  with  Antiochus  ^e  Academic,  and  with  Zeno 
and  Phaedrus  who  were  both  Epicureans.  His  brother  Quintus 
and  his  friend  Atticus  were  fellow-students  with  him.  He  next 
travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  seeking  the  help  and  advice  of  all  the 
celebrated  rhetoricians  he  met,  as  Menippus  of  Stratonice,  Diony- 
sius  of  Magnesia,  Aeschylus  of  Cnidos,  Xenodes  of  Adramyttium. 
At  Bhodes  he  again  placed  himself  under  Molo,  whose  wise 
counsel  checked  Uie  Asiatic  exuberance  which  to  his  latest  years 
Cicero  could  never  quite  discard ;  and  after  an  absence  of  over 
two  years  he  returned  home  thoroughly  restored  in  health,  and 
steadily  determined  to  win  his  place  as  the  greatest  orator  of  Eome 
(76  ao.).  Meanwhile  SuUa  had  died,  and  Cicero  no  longer 
incnzred  danger  by  expressing  his  views.  He  soon  after  defended 
the  great  comedian  Eoscius^  on  a  charge  of  fraud  in  a  civil  speech 
still  extant,  and  apparently  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  was 
married  to  Terentut,  a  lady  of  high  birth,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years. 

In  75  B.a  Cicero  was  elected  quaestor,  and  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Sicily  under  the  Praetor  Sextus  Peducaeus.  While  there 
he  conciliated  good  will  by  his  integrity  and  kindness,  and  on  his 
departure  was  loaded  with  honours  by  the  grateful  provincials. 
But  he  saw  the  necessity  of  remaLoing  in  Bome  for  the  future,  if 
he  wished  to  become  known ;  consequently  he  took  a  house  near 
the  forum,  and  applied  himself  unremittingly  to  the  calls  of  his 
profession.  He  was  now  placed  on  the  list  of  senators,  and  in  the 
year  70  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  aedileship.  The  only 
oration  we  know  of  during  the  intervening  years  is  that  for  Tullius  * 
(71  B.a) ;  but  many  cases  of  importance  must  have  been  pleaded 
by  him,  since  in  the  preliminary  speech  by  which  he  secured  the 
conduct  of  the  case  against  Yerres,^  he  triumphantly  brings  himself 
forward  as  the  only  man  whose  tried  capacity  and  unfailing  success 
makes  him  a  match  for  Hortensius,  who  is  retained  on  the  other 
nde.  This  year  is  memorable  for  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  the 
only  instance  almost  where  Cicero  acted  as  public  prosecutor,  his 

^  Fro  Momio  OmMdo.        *  Pro  M,  Tullio,        *  DMnaUo  im  CfaecOiym 
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kindly  nature  being  apter  to  defend  tb^cn  to  aocofle ;  bat  on  Uua 
occasion  be  burned  wltb  rigbteoos  indignation,  iiud  spared  nc 
labour  or  expense  to  ransack  Skalj  for  tfyidenoe  of  tbe  infamotu 
prsetor's  guilt 

Cicero  was  tied  to  the  Sidliana,  whon  he  called  bis  dienta^  by 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  be  now  stood  f ortb  to  avenge  tbem 
with  a  good  wilL  The  friends  of  Yerres  tried  to  procure  a 
Praevarieatio,  or  sham  accusation,  conducted  by  a  friend  of  tbe 
defendant^  but  Cicero  stopped  this  by  bis  brilliant  and  wijibering 
invectiye  on  Caecilius,  tbe  unlucky  candidate  for  this  dishonourable 
offioe.  The  judges,  who  were  all  »/nators,  could  not  but  award 
the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who,  determined  to  obtain  a  convictiony 
conducted  it  with  tbe  utmost  debpatcL  Waiving  his  right  to 
speak,  and  bringing  on  the  witnesses  contrary  to  custom  at  the 
outset  of  the  trial,  be  produced  tndence  so  crushing  that  Yerres 
absconded,  and  llie  splendid  aations  which  remain^  had  no 
occasion  to  be,  and  never  were,  delivered.  J  It  was  Cicero's  justifi- 
able boast  that  he  obtained  all  tbe  offices  of  state  in  the  first  year 
in  which  he  could  by  law  bold  them.  In  69  B.a  he  was  elected  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  as  Curule  A^dile,  a  post  of  no  special  dignity, 
sometbing  between  that  of  a  mayor  and  a  commissioner  of  works, 
but  admitting  a  liberal  expenditure  on  the  public  sbowsi  and  so 
useful  towards  acquiring  the  popularity  necessary  for  one  who 
aspired  to  the  consulship.  To  this  year  are  to  be  referred  the 
extant  speeches  for  Fonteius  ^  and  Caecina,^  and  perhaps  the  lost 
ones  for  Matridius  ^  and  Oppius.^  Cicero  contrived  without  any 
great  expenditure  to  make  hi^  SBdilesbip  a  success.  The  peo|]4e 
were  well  disposed  to  him,  and  regarded  him  as  their  most  brilliant 
representative. 

The  next  year  (68  b.o.)  is  ini^rtant  for  the  historian  as  that  in 
which  begins  Goero's  Correspondence — a  mine  of  information 
more  trustworthy  than  anything  else  in  the  whole  range  of  an- 
tiquity, and  of  exquisite  Latinity,  and  in  style  unsurpassed  and 
unsurpassabla  The  wealth  that  had  fiowed  in  from  various 
sources,  such  as  bequests,  presents  from  foreign  potentates  or 
grateful  clients  at  home,  loans  probably  from  the  same  source,  to 
which  we  must  add  bis  wife's  considerable  dowry,  he  proceeded  to 
expend  in  erecting  a  viUa  at  Tusculum.  Such  villas  were  the  fairest 
ornaments  of  Italy,  "  oedli  Italiaef"  ac  Cicero  calls  them,  and  their 
splendour  may  be  inferred  from  the  descriptions  of  Yairo  and 
Pliny.     Qcero'si  however,  though  it  contained  choice  works  of 

^  In  Verrein.     The  titles  of  the  separate  speeches  are  De  l^raeiura  UHem^ 
ih  lurisdictione  Siciliensif  De  Frumento,  D$  Signis,  De  SuppliciU. 
•ProFatMo,  *ProCaecma.    *  Pro  Matridu  {loet).    ^ProO^(lm^y 
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at  and  many  rare  booka^  oonld  not  challenge  cumpurison  with 
thoee  of  great  nobles  sach  as  Catnlus,  LncuUus,  or  CrassuSy  but  it 
was  tastefully  laid  out  so  as  to  resemble  in  miniature  the  Academy 
of  Athens,  where  several  of  his  happiest  hours  had  been  spent^ 
and  to  which  in  thought  he  often  returned.  Later  in  life  he 
purchased  other  country-seats  at  Antium,  Asturia,  Sinuessa, 
Arpinum,  Formiae,  Cumae,  Puteoli,  and  Pompeii;  but  the  Tu^^ 
culan  was  always  his  favourite. 

In  the  year  67  Cicero  stood  for  the  praetorship,  the  election  to 
which  was  twice  put  off,  owing  to  the  disturbances  connected  with 
Gabinius'  motion  for  giving  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
Pompey,  and  that  of  Otho  for  assigning  separate  seats  in  the 
theatre  to  the  knights.  But  the  third  election  ratified  the  results 
of  the  two  previous  ones,  and  brought  in  Cicero  with  a  large 
megority  as  Praetor  Urhanus  over  the  heads  of  seven,  some  of 
them  very  distinguished,  competitors.  He  entered  on  his  office 
66  Ra  and  signalised  himself  by  his  high  conduct  as  a  judge; 
but  this  did  not^  however,  prevent  him  from  exercising  his  pro- 
fession as  an  advocate,  for  in  this  year  he  defended  Fundanius  ^ 
in  a  speech  now  lost,  and  Cluentius  ^  (who  was  accused  of  poison- 
ing) in  an  extremely  long  and  complicated  argument^  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  but  from  the  light  it  throws  on  l£e  depraved  morals 
of  the  time  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  his  speeches. 
Another  oration  belonging  to  this  year,  and  the  first  political 
harangue  which  Gcero  delivered,  was  that  iu  favour  of  the  Mani- 
lian  law,^  which  conferred  on  Pompey  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  The  bill  was  highly  popular ;  Caesar  openly 
favoured  it,  and  Cicero  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the  entire 
assembly  with  him.  It  is  a  singularly  happy  effort  of  his  eloquence, 
and  contains  a  noble  panegyric  on  Pompey,  the  more  admirable 
because  there  was  no  personal  motive  behind  it.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  praetorian  year  he  had  the  option  of  a  province,  which  was 
a  means  of  acquiring  wealth  eagerly  coveted  by  the  ambitious ;  but 
Cicero  felt  the  necessity  of  remaining  at  Bome  too  strongly  to  be 
tempted  by  such  a  bribe.  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  was  no- 
where so  true  as  at  Home.  If  he  remained  away  a  year,  who 
could  tell  whether  his  chance  for  the  Consulship  might  not  be 
irretrievably  compromised  1 

In  the  following  year  (65  B.a)  he  announced  himself  as  a  can 
didate  for  this,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  received  from 
his  brother  some  most  valuable  suggestions  in  the  essay  or  letter 
known  as  De  Pettiione  OorunUahi.     This  mamial  (for  so  it  mighl 

1  Pro  F^ndawio  (lost).  *  Pr$  J.  Clu&rUio  HMto 

*  iVo  lege  ManiUa, 
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be  called)  of  electioneering  iadicsy  gives  a  curious  insight  into  thi 
customs  of  the  time,  and  in  union  with  many  shrewd  and  per- 
tinent remarks,  contains  independent  testimony  to  the  eyil  char- 
acters of  Antony  and  Catiline.  But  Cioeio  relied  more  on  his 
eloquence  than  on  the  arts  of  canvassing.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  he  defended  the  ex-tribune  Cornelius,^  who  had  been  accused 
of  maiegtasy  with  such  surpassing  skill  as  to  draw  forth  from  Quin- 
tUian  a  special  tribute  of  praise.  This  speech  is  unfortunately 
lost.  His  speech  in  the  white^  gawn,^  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  preserved  by  Asconius,  was  delivered  the  following  year,  only 
a  few  days  before  the  election,  to  support  the  senatorial  measure 
for  checkmg  corrupt  canvassing.  When  the  eomitia  were  held, 
Cicero  was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  a  fact  which  reflects 
credit  upon  those  who  gave  it  For  the  candidate  to  whom  they 
did  honour  had  no  claims  of  birth,  or  wealth,  or  military  glory ; 
he  had  never  flattered  them,  never  bribed  them ;  his  sole  title  to 
their  favour  was  his  splendid  genius,  his  unsullied  character,  and 
his  defence  of  their  rights  whenever  right  was  on  their  side. 
The  only  trial  at  which  Cicero  pleaded  during  this  year  was  that 
of  Q.  Gellius,'  in  which  he  was  successful 

The  beginning  of  his  consulship  (63  &a)  was  signalised  by 
three  great  oratorical  displays,  viz.  the  speeches  against  the  agra- 
rian law  of  RulluB*  and  the  extempore  speech  delivered  on  behalf 
of  EosciuB  Otha  The  populace  on  seeing  Otho  enter  the  theatre, 
rose  in  a  body  and  greeted  him  with  hisses :  a  tumult  ensued ; 
Cicero  was  sent  for ;  he  summoned  the  people  into  an  adjoining 
temple,  and  rebuked  them  with  such  sparkling  wit  as  to  restore 
completely  their  good  humour.  It  is  to  this  triumph  of  eloquence 
that  Yii'gil  is  thought  to  refer  in  the  magnificent  simEe  {Amu  i  148): 

^  Ac  yeluti  magno  in  popnlo  com  8aep«  ooorta  Ml 
fieditio,  saevitque  animis  ignobUe  volgas  ; 
lamqne  faces  et  saxa  volant,  furor  anna  luinistratt 
Turn  pietate  grayem  ac  meritia  si  forte  vinim  qneni 
AiE^pezere  silent  airectisque  anribne  adotant ; 
nie  regit  dictis  animoe  et  peotoia  muloet.'' 

The  next  speech,  which  still  remains  to  us^  is  a  defence  of  the 
eenatoT  Eabirius;^  that  on  behalf  of  Calpumius  Piso  is  lost* 
But  the  efforts  which  make  this  year  forever  memorable  are  the 
four  orations  against  Catiline.^  These  were  almost  extemporaneous, 
and  in  their  trenchant  vigour  and  terrible  mastery  of  invective  are 
unsurpassed  except  by  the  second  PhUippio.    In  the  very  heat  of 

^ProO.  0ameli6,         *  In  toM  Candida      •  Pro.  Q.  OelUo  Oost). 
*DeUge  Agraria.       *PnO.  £dbiri».      *  iVv  Caljiniimio  Fiaom  (lost) 
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the  onrifly  howeyer,  Cicero  found  time  to  defend  his  friend 
Mmaena^  in  a  brilliant  and  jocose  speech,  which*  shows  the  mar- 
vellous versatility  of  the  man.  That  worm  Italian  nature,  open 
to  eveiy  gost  of  feeling,  over  which  impressions  came  and  went 
like  summer  douds,  could  turn  at  a  moment's  notice  from  the 
hand-to-hand  grapple  of  a  deadly  duel  to  the  lightest  and  most 
delicate  rapier  practice  of  the  fencing  school 

As  soon  as  Cicero  retired  from  office  (62  B.a)  he  found  enemies 
ready  to  accuse  him.  Metellus  the  Tribune  declared  that  he  had 
violated  the  Constitution.  Cicero  repUed  to  him  in  a  spirited 
speech,  which  he  alludes  to  under  the  name  OraHo  Metellina,  but 
he  felt  himself  on  insecure  ground.  Catiline  was  indeed  crushed, 
but  the  ramifications  of  the  [conspiracy  extended  far  and  wide. 
Autronins  and  Sulla  were  implicated  in  it;  the  former  Cicero 
refused  to  aid,  the  latter  he  defended  in  a  speech  which  is  lost 
to  u&'  The  only  other  speech  of  this  year  is  that  on  behalf  of 
the  poet  Archias,*  who  had  been  accused  of  usurping  the  rights 
of  a  Boman  citizen.  In  the  following  year  (61  b.o.)  occuiied  the 
scandal  about  dodius.  This  profligate  demagogue  would  have 
been  acquitted  on  an  alibi,  had  it  not  been  for  Cicero's  damaging 
evidence ;  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  procure  a  final  acquittal  by 
the  most  abominable  means,  but  determined  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance by  working  Cicero's  ruin.  To  this  resolution  the  personal 
taunts  of  the  great  orator  no  doubt  contributed.  We  have  an 
account  fiom  Cicero's  pen  of  the  scenes  that  took  place  m  the 
senate  during  the  trial — ^the  invectives  poured  forth  by  Clodius 
and  the  no  less  fiery  retorts  of  his  opponent  We  must  not  imagine 
our  orator's  talent  as  always  finding  vent  in  the  lofty  strain  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  his 
attacks  at  times  were  pitched  in  another  key,  and  he  would  fr^ 
quently  exchange  sarcastic  jests  in  a  way  that  we  should  regard  as 
incompatible  with  decency,  and  almost  with  self-respect.  On  one 
occasion,  for  instance,  he  had  a  skirmish  of  wit,  which  was  vocifer- 
ously applauded  by  an  admiring  senate:  ^^Tou  have  bought  a 
house,"  says  Clodius.  (We  quote  from  ForsytL)  '*  One  would 
think,"  rejoins  Cicero,  ''tha,t  you  said  I  had  bought  a  jury."  ^^They 
did  not  believe  you  on  your  oath  I"  exclaims  Clodius.  ^^Tes," 
retorted  Cicero,  '^twenty-five  of  the  jury  did  believe  me^  but 
thirty-one  did  not  believe  youy  for  they  took  care  to  get  their 
money  beforehand  1 "  These  and  similar  pleasantries,  however 
they  may  have  tickled  the  ears  of  the  senate,  awoke  in  Clodius 
•n  uuplacable  hatred,  which  oould  only  be  satisfied  with  Cioeio'i 

'FroUmramm,        *  Pro  Oormlio  JMU  QotO;),         ^  Ff  JtkMn poikk 
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fall ;  and  the  better  to  strike  at  him  he  made  an  attempt  {jam 
Buoeessfnl  at  f.rst,  bnt  carried  out  somewhat  later^  to  be  made  a 
plebeian  and  elected  tribune  of  the  people  (60  a  a). 

Meanwhile  Cicero  had  returned  to  his  profession,  and  defended 
Scipio  Nasica ;  ^  he  had  also  composed  a  history  of  his  consulship 
in  Greek,  on  which  (to  use  his  own  expression)  ho  had  emptied  all 
ihe  scent-boxes  of  Isocrates,  and  touched  it  lightly  with  the  brusb 
of  Aristotle ;  moreover,  he  collected  into  one  volume  the  speechea 
he  had  delivered  as  consul  under  the  title  of  Consular  OrationA,* 
At  this  time  the  coalition  known  as  the  First  Triumvirate  was 
formed,  and  Cicero,  disgusted  at  its  unscrupulous  conduct,  left 
Home  for  his  Tusculan  villa,  where  he  meditated  writing  a  work 
on  universal  geography.  Soon,  however,  impatient  of  retirement,  he 
returned  to  Bome,  defended  A  Themius  ^  twice,  and  both  times 
successfully,  and  afterwards,  aided  by  Hortensius  (with  whose 
party  he  had  now  allied  himself),  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  (59  b.o.).^ 

But  Clodius's  vengeance  was  by  this  time  imminent^  and 
Pompe/s  assurances  did  not  quiet  Cicero^s  mind.  He  retired  for 
some  months  to  his  Antian  villa,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
publishing  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of  contemporary  statesmen,  in 
the  style  of  Theopompus,  which  would  be,  if  we  possessed  it^  an 
extremely  valuable  work.  On  his  return  to  Eome  (58  B.O.)  he 
found  the  feeling  strongly  against  him,  and  a  bill  of  Godiua's  was 
passed,  interdicting  him  from  fire  and  water,  confiscating  his  pro- 
perty, and  outlawing  his  person.  The  pusillanimity  he  showa 
in  his  exile  exceeds  even  the  measure  of  what  we  could  have 
believed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  love  of  country  was  a 
passion  with  the  ancients  to  a  degree  now  difficult  to  realise ;  and 
exile  from  it,  even  for  a  time,  was  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  eviL 
But  Cicero's  exile  did  not  last  long ;  in  August  of  the  following 
year  (57  B.a)  he  was  recalled  with  no  dissentient  voice  but  that 
of  Clodius,  and  at  once  hastened  to  Eome,  where  he  addressed 
the  senate  and  people  in  terms  of  extravagant  compliment 
These  are  the  fine  speeches  "  on  his  return,"^  in  the  first  of  which 
be  thanks  the  senate,  and  in  the  second  the  people ;  in  the  third  he 
addresses  the  pontiffs,  trying  to  persuade  them  that  he  has  a  right 
to  reclaim  the  site  of  his  house,^  in  the  fourth^  which  was  delivered 
early  the  next  year,  he  rings  the  changes  on  the  same  subject 

The  next  year  (56  b.o.)  is  signalised  by  several  important 
speeches.     Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  political  conduct  during 

^  Pro  Scip.  Neuica,  *  Orationes  CofuuJans, 

*  Pro  A.  TJunnio  (lost).  «  Pro  Flaeeo. 

*  Oratiu7t€s  post  reditum.  They  aie  ad  Snwium,  and  ad  Popuhum^ 

*  Ik  doiiiQ  sua,  7  JM  hMnupieum  ruptm^ 
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UiIb  tzying  period,  bk  profesaioiial  aetlYiW  wm  moii  lemarkaible. 
He  defended  L.  Besfeia^  (who  was  accufled  of  electoial  cozraptioa 
when  candidate  for  the  praetonhip)  but  nnaacceasfolly ;  and  also  P. 
Seztina,' on  a  chaige  of  faribery  and  illegal  ^olenoe,  in  which  he  wai 
supported  by  Hortensina.  Soon  after  we  find  him  in  the  oountiy 
in  coneapondence  with  LnccdiUy  on  the  subject  of  the  histoiy  of  his 
consulship ;  but  he  soon  zetumed  to  Bome  and  before  the  year 
ended  deliveied  his  fine  speech  on  the  consular  provinces,'  in 
which  he  opposed  the  curtailment  of  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul; 
and  also  that  on  behalf  of  Godius,*  a  lively  and  elegant  oration 
which  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  Cicero  was  indifferent  to 
purity  of  morals,  because  he  peUiatee  as  an  advocate  and  a  friend 
the  youthful  indiscretions  of  his  disnt 

In  55  &a  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Ganinius  Gallus^*  in  a  suc- 
cessful speech  now  lost^  and  attacked  the  ez-consul  Piso*  (who 
had  bug  roused  his  resentment)  in  tenns  of  the  most  unmeasured 
and  unworthy  invective.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  he  com- 
pleted his  great  treatise^  Da  Orakfe^  the  moat  finished  and  fault- 
less of  all  his  compositions;  and  so  active  was  his  mind  at 
this  epoch,  that  he  offered  to  write  a  tieatiae  on  Britain,  if 
Quintus,  who  had  been  there  with  Caesar,  would  fumiah  him 
with  the  materials.  His  own  poems,  de  Canttdatu  and  de  Tern- 
paribus  auia  had  been  completed  before  this,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
the  letters,  were  highly  approved  by  Caesar.  Next  year  (54  &a) 
he  defended  Plandus^  and  Scaurus,^  the  former  of  which  orations 
is  still  extant;  and  later  on,  Babirius  Postumus,*  who  was 
accused,  probaUy  with  justice,  of  extortion.  This  year  had  wit- 
nessed another  diange  in  Gcero's  policy ;  he  had  transferred  his 
all^;iance  from  Pompey  to  Caesar.  In  52  &a  occurred  the  cele- 
brated trial  of  Milo  for  the  murder  of  Clodius,  in  which  Cicero, 
who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  was  hampered  by  the  presence  of 
Pompe/s  armed  retainers,  and  made  but  a  poor  speech;  the 
magnificent  and  exhaustive  oratorical  display  that  we  poesess^^ 
having  been  written  after  Milo's  condemnation  and  sent  to  him  in 
his  eiole  at  Marseilles,  where  he  received  it  with  sarcastic  praise. 
At  the  dose  of  this  year  Cicero  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Uilida,  where  he  conducted  himself  with  an 
btegrity  and  moderation  little  known  to  Soman  pricHX>jA8uls,  and 
returned  in  50  B.a  scarcdy  richer  than  he  had  set  out 

During  the  foiOowing  years  Cicero  played  a  subordinate  part 

^ProL,]k8tia,    ^FroSexth.  *  Ik  ProvincUa  OonmOaribui. 

*  Pro  Ooelio,         *  /Vo  C<m.  GaUo  (lost).   *  In  Pisonm. 
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In  the  great  convukionB  that  were  Bhaking  the  siate^nieii  of  « 
different  sort  were  required ;  men  who  possessed  the  first  requisite 
for  the  statesman,  the  one  thing  that  Cicero  lacked,  firmness. 
Had  Cicero  been  as  firm  as  he  was  clear-sighted^  he  might  have 
headed  the  statesmanship  of  Eome.  But  wh^'^e  he  saw  the  drifl 
of  affairs  he  had  not  courage  to  act  upon  his  insight ;  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  made  the  tool^  now  of  Pompey,  now  of  Caesar,  till 
both  were  tired  of  him.  "  I  wish,"  said  Pompey,  when  Cicero 
joined  him  in  Epirus,  *^  that  Cicero  would  go  over  to  the  other 
side ;  perhaps  he  would  then  be  afraid  of  us."  The  only  speeches  we 
possess  of  this  period  were  deliyered  subsequently  to  the  vlctoriouB 
entry  of  Caesar,  and  exhibit  a  prudent  but  most  unworthy  adulation. 
That  for  Maroellus^  (46  Ra)  was  uttered  in  the  senate,  and  from  its 
gross  flattery  of  the  dictator  was  long  supposed  to  be  spurious ;  the 
others  on  behalf  of  Ligarius^  and  King  DeiotaruB^  are  in  a  scarcely 
more  elevated  strain.  Cicero  was  neither  satisfied  with  himself  nor 
with  the  world;  he  remained  for  the  most  time  in  retirement,  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  other  literary  labours.  But  Ms  absence  had 
proved  his  value.  No  sooner  is  Caesar  dead  than  he  appears  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  surpasses  aU  his  former  efforts 
in  the  final  contest  waged  with  the  brutal  and  unscrupulous 
Antony.  On  the  history  of  this  eventful  period  we  shall  not 
touch,  but  merely  notice  the  fourteen  glorious  orations  called 
PhtHppicae^  (after  those  of  Demosthenes),  with  which  as  by  a 
bright  halo  he  encircled  the  closing  period  of  his  life. 

The  first  was  delivered  in  the  senate  (2d  September,  44  B.a) 
and  In  it  Cicero,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Brutus,  most  fortu- 
nately for  his  glory,  to  return  to  Bome,  excuses  his  long  absenoe 
from  affairs,  and  complains  with  great  boldness  of  Antony's 
threatening  attitude.  This  roused  the  anger  of  his  opponent,  who 
delivered  a  fierce  invective  upon  Cicero,  to  which  the  latter  replied 
by  that  tremendous  outburst  of  mingled  imprecation,  abuse,  self- 
justification,  and  exalted  patriotism,  which  is  known  as  the 
Second  Philippic.  This  was  not  published  until  Antony  had  left 
Bome ;  but  it  is  composed  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  immediately 
after  the  speech  which  provoked  it  Never  in  all  the  history  of 
eloquence  has  a  traitor  been  so  terribly  denounced,  an  enemy  so 
mercilessly  scourged.  It  has  always  been  considered  by  critics  as 
Cicero's  crowning  masterpiece.  The  other  Philippics,  some  of 
which  were  uttered  in  the  senate,  while  others  were  extempore 
harangues  before  the  people,  were  delivered  in  quick  succession 
between  December  44  B.a  and  April  43  &a    They  cost  ths 

»  Fro  Mareello,  *ProQ,  Ligario. 
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jrator  Ins  life.  When  Antony  and  Octavins  entered  Borne 
together,  and  each  sacrificed  his  friends  to  the  other's  hloodthirsty 
vengeance,  Gicezo  was  surrendered  hy  Octavius  to  Antony's 
minions.  He  was  apprised  of  the  danger,  and  for  a  while  thought 
of  escaping,  but  nobler  thoughts  prevailed,  and  he  determined  to 
meet  lus  fate,  and  seal  by  death  a  life  devoted  to  his  eountiy. 
The  end  is  well-known ;  on  the  7th  of  December  he  was  mur- 
dered by  PopUlius  Laenas,  a  man  whom  he  had  often  befriended, 
and  his  head  and  hands  sent  to  Antpny,  who  nailed  them  to  the 
rostra,  in  mockery  of  the  immortal  eloquence  of  which  that  spot 
had  so  often  been  the  scene,  and  which  was  now  for  ever  hushed, 
leaving  to  posterity  the  bitter  reflection  that  Freedom  had  perished, 
and  with  her  Eloquence,  her  legitimate  and  noblest  child. 

The  works  of  this  many-sided  genius  maybe  classed  under 
three  chief  divisions,  on  each  of  which  we  shall  offer  a  few  critical 
remarks ;  his  Orations,  his  Philosophical  and  Ehetorical  Treatises^ 
and  his  Correspondence. 

Cicero  was  above  all  things  an  Orator;  To  be  the  greatest 
orator  of  Some,  the  e^ual  of  Demosthenes,  vras  his  supreme 
desire,  and  to  it  all  other  studies  were  made  subservient  Poetry, 
history,  law,  philosophy,  were  regarded  by  him  only  as  so  mitmy 
qualifications  without  which  an  orator  could  not  be  perfect  He 
could  not  conceive  a  great  orator  except  as  a  great  man,  nor  a  good 
orator  except  as  a  good  man.  The  integrity  of  his  public  conduct^ 
the  purity  of  his  private  life,  wonderful  if  contrasted  with  the 
standard  of  those  around  him,  arose  in  no  snuall  degree  from  the 
proud  consciousness  that  he  who  was  at  the  head  of  Boman 
eloquence  must  lead  in  all  respects  a  higher  life  than  other  men. 
The  cherished  theory  of  QuintUian,  that  a  perfect  orator  would  be 
the  best  man  that  earth  could  produce,  is  really  but  a  restatement 
of  Cicero's  firm  behef.  His  highest  faculties,  his  entire  nature, 
conspired  to  develop  the  powers  of  eloquence  that  glowed  within 
him ;  and  though  to  us  his  philosophical  treatises  or  his  letters  may 
be  more  refreshing  or  full  of  richer  interest  than  his  speeches,  yet 
it  is  by  these  that  his  great  fame  has  been  mainly  acquired,  and  it 
is  these  which  beyond  comparison  best  display  his  genius. 

Of  the  eighty  or  thereabouts  which  he  is  known  to  have  com- 
posed, fifty-nine  are  in  whole  or  in  part  preserved.  They  enable 
us  to  form  a  complete  estimate  of  his  excellences  and  def ects^  for 
they  belong  to  almost  every  department  of  eloquence.  Some,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  deHberative,  others  judicial,  others  descriptiye, 
others  personal ;  and  while  in  the  two  latter  classes  his  talents 
are  nobly  conspicuous,  the  first  is  as  iU-adapted  a£  the  second  is 
pre-eminently  suitable  to  his  special  gifts.     As  pleader  for  an 
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accuaed  peiisan,  Giceio  cannot^  we  may  say  eotdd  not,  be  soipaaKd 
It  was  this  exercise  of  his  talent  that  gave  him  the  deepest  ple» 
suie,  and  sometimes,  as  he  saya  "with  noble  pride,  seemed  to  lift 
him  almost  above  the  privileges  of  humanity;  for  to  help  the 
weak,  to  save  the  accused  from  death,  is  a  work  worthy  of  the 
gods.  In  inyectiye,  nothwithstanding  his  splendid  anger  against 
Catiline^  Antony,  and  Fiso,  he  does  not  appear  at  his  happiest ; 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  has  often  been  laid  to  his 
reproach  that  he  corresponded  and  even  held  friendly  intercourse 
with  men  whom  he  holds  up  at  another  time  to  the  execration  of 
mankind.  Catiline,  Antony,  Qodius,  not  to  mention  other  less 
notorious  criminals,  had  dl  had  friendly  relations  with  him. 
And  even  at  the  very  time  of  his  most  indignant  speeches,  we 
know  from  his  confidential  correspondence  that  he  often  meditated 
advances  towards  the  men  concerned,  which  showed  at  least  an 
indulgent  attitude.  The  truth  is,  that  his  character  was  all  sym- 
pathy. He  had  so  many  points  of  contact  with  every  human 
being,  he  was  so  full  of  human  feeling,  that  he  could  in  a  moment 
put  himself  into  each  man's  positioii  and  draw  out  whatever  plea 
or  excuse  his  conduct  admittedi  It  was  not  Ins  nature  to  feel 
anger  long;  it  evaporates  almost  in  the  speaking;  he  soonretmna 
to  the  kind  and  charitable  construction  which,  except  for  reasons 
of  argument,  he  was  always  the  foremost  to  assume.  No  man 
who  lived  was  ever  more  forgiving.  And  it  is  this,  and  not  moral 
blindness  or  indifference,  which  explains  the  glaring  inconsistencies 
of  Ms  relations  to  others.  It  will  follow  fiom  iSm  that  he  was 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  oratory  of  panegyric  And  beyond 
doubt  he  has  succeeded  in  this  difficult  department  better  than 
any  other  orator,  ancient  or  modenL  Whether  he  praises  Ms 
country,  its  religion,  its  laws^  its  citizens,  its  senate,  or  its  in- 
dividual magistrates,  he  does  it  with  enthusiasm,  a  splendour,  a 
geniality,  and  an  inconceivable  richness  of  felicitous  expression 
wMch  make  us  love  the  man  as  much  aa  we  admire  Ms  genius.^ 

And  here  we  do  not  find  that  apparent  want  of  conviction  that 
00  painfully  jars  on  the  impression  of  reality  wMch  is  the  first 
testimony  to  an  orator's  worth.  When  he  praises,  he  praises  with 
aU  Ms  heart  When  he  raises  the  strain  of  moral  indignation  we 
can  almost  always  beneath  the  orator^s  enthusiasm  detect  the 
rhetorician's  art  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  a  future  page 
the  distressing  loss  of  power  which  at  a  later  period  this  affectar 
tion  of  moral  sentiment  involved.  In  Cicero  it  does  not  intrude 
upon  the  sui&use,  it  is  only  remotely  present  in  the  background, 

^  Such  are  the  speeches  for  the  Manilian  law,  for  MaroeUns,  Archias, 
Nmn  of  the  later  Pmlipptos  in  praise  of  Octavins  aa^  Servina  Sulpioiiia. 
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■fid  to  the  Bomans  themselves  no  doubt  appeared  an  excellence 
rather  than  a  defect     Nevertheless,  if  we  compare  Cicero  with 
Demosthenes  in  this  respect,  we  shall  at  once  acknowledge  the 
decisiye  superiority  of  the  latter,  not  only  in  his  never  pretending 
to  take  a  lofty  tone  when  he  is  simply  abusing  an  enemy,  but  in 
his  immeasurably  deeper  earnestness  when  a  question  of  patriotism 
or  moral  right  calls  out  his  highest  powers.     Cicero  has  always 
an  array  of  common-places  ready  for  any   subject;  every  case 
which  he  argues  can  be  shown  to  involve  such  issues  as  the  belief 
in  a  divine  providence,  the  loyalty  to  patriotic  tradition,   the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution,  or  the  sanctity  of  family  life; 
and  on  these  well-worn  themes  he  dilates  with  a  magnificent  pro- 
digality of  pathetic  ornament  which,  while  it  lends  splendour  tc 
biB  style,  contrasts  most  unfavourably  with  the  curt^  business-like, 
and  strictly  relevant  arguments  of  Demosthenes. 

For  deliberative  eloquence  it  has  been  already  said  that  Cicero 
was  not  well  fitted,  since  on  great  questions  of  state  it  is  not  so 
much  the  orator's  fire  or  even  his  arguments  that  move  as  the 
authority  which  attaches  to  his  person.  And  in  this  lofty  source 
of  influence  Cicero  was  deficient  It  was  not  by  his  fiery  in- 
vective, or  his  impressive  pictures  of  the  peril  of  the  state,  that 
the  senate  was  persuaded  to  condemn  the  Catilinarian  conspirators 
to  death  without  a  trial ;  it  was  the  stern  authoritative  accents  of 
Cato  that  settled  their  wavering  resolution.  Cicero  was  always 
applauded ;  men  like  Crassus,  Pompey,  or  Caesar,  were  followed. 

Even  in  his  own  special  department  of  judicial  eloquence 
Cicero's  mind  was  not  able  to  cope  with  the  great  principles  of 
law.  Such  fundamental  questions  as  "  Whether  law  may  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  state  1 "  "  How  far  an  illegal 
action  which  luis  had  good  results  is  justifiable  9 "  questicf»i3  which 
concern  the  statesman  and  philosopher  as  much  as  the  jurist,  he 
meets  with  a  superficial  and  merely  popular  treatment  Without 
any  firm  basis  of  opinion,  either  philosophical  like  Cato*s,  personal 
like  Caesar's,  or  traditional  like  that  of  the  senate,  he  was  com- 
peUed  to  judge  questions  by  the  results  which  he  could  foresee  at 
the  moment,  and  by  the  floating  popular  standard  to  which,  as  an 
advocate,  he  had  naturally  turned. 

But  while  denying  to  Cicero  the  highest  legal  attributes,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  jury  before  whom  he  pleaded  demanded 
•loquence  rather  than  profound  knowledge.  The  orations  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  were  laid  out  according  to  a  fixed 
rhetorical  plan,  the  plan  proposed  in  the  treatise  to  Hcrennius  and 
in  Cicero's  own  youthful  work,  the  De  Inventione.  There  is  the 
introduction,  containing  the  preliminarv  statement  »f  the  caae,and 
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the  ethical  proof;  the  body  of  the  speech,  the  argoment^  end  th« 
peroration  addresedng  itself  to  the  passions  of  the  judge.  Kc 
better  instance  is  found  of  this  systematic  treatment  than  the 
speech  for  Milo,^  declared  by  native  critics  to  be  faultless,  and  of 
which,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  give  a  succinct  analysiB.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  he  has  a  bad  case.  He  commences 
with  a  few  introductory  remarks  intended  to  recommend  him- 
self and  conciliate  his  judges,  dilating  on  the  special  causes 
which  make  his  address  less  confident  than  usual,  and  claiming 
their  indulgence  for  it  He  then  answers  certain  d  priori  ob- 
jections likely  to  be  offered,  as  that  no  homicide  deserres 
to  live,  which  is  refuted  by  the  legal  permission  to  kill  in  self- 
defence;  that  Milo's  act  had  already  been  condemned  by  the 
senate,  which  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  a  mi^oriiy  of  senators 
praised  it ;  that  Pompey  had  decided  the  question  of  law,  which 
is  refuted  by  his  permittiDg  a  trial  at  all,  which  he  would  not 
have  done  unless  a  legal  defence  could  be  entertained.  The 
objections  answered,  and  a  special  compliment  having  been  judi- 
ciously paid  to  the  presiding  judge,  he  proceeds  to  the  Eo^pdiHaf 
or  statement  of  facts.  In  tins  particular  case  they  were  by  no 
means  advantageous ;  consequently,  Cicero  shows  his  art  by  cloak- 
ing them  in  an  involved  narration  which,  while  apparently 
plausible,  is  in  reality  based  on  a  suppression  of  trutL  Having 
rapidly  disposed  of  these,  he  proceeds  to  sketch  the  line  of  defence 
with  its  several  successive  arguments.  He  declares  himself  about 
to  prove  that  so  far  from  being  the  aggressor,  Milo  did  but  defend 
himself  against  a  plot  laid  by  Qodius.  As  this  was  quite  a  new 
light  to  the  jury,  their  minds  must  be  prepared  for  it  by  persuasivB 
grounds  of  probability.  He  first  shows  that  Qodius  had  strong 
reasons  for  wiahing  to  be  rid  of  Milo,  Milo  on  the  contrary  had 
still  stronger  ones  for  not  wishing  to  be  rid  of  Glodins ;  he  next 
shows  that  Qodius's  life  and  character  had  been  such  as  to  make 
assassination  a  natural  act  for  him  to  commit^  while  MiLo  on  the 
contrary  had  always  refused  to  commit  violence,  though  he  had 
many  times  had  the  power  to  do  so ;  next,  that  time  and  place 
and  circumstances  favoured  dodius,  but  were  altogether  against 
Milo,  some  plausible  objections  notwithstanding,  which  he  states 
with  consummate  art^  and  then  proceeds  to  demolish ;  nezt^  that 
the  indifference  of  the  accused  to  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  is 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Milo  and  Olodius  had  enoonntered  eaek 
other  on  the  Appian  Road,  and  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  the  latter  had 
been  killed.  Cicero  tries  to  prove  that  Milo  vtslh  not  the  a^^f^resnor,  but  thai, 
even  if  he  had  boeti,  he  would  have  luen  justified  aince  Clodius  was  a  per 
nicious  citizen  iiuii;{>'iua2)  to  the  ^tate. 
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mxietj  Ineompatlbk  with  goitt;  nd  hMj^  fhat  0Tai  if  hit 
iimooence  could  not  be  proved,  aa  it  most  oertainlj  can,  still  he 
might  take  ciedit  to  hisiaelf  for  having  done  the  state  a  service  by 
destacoying  one  of  its  woist  eneniiwii  And  then,  in  the  peroration 
that  follows,  he  rouses  the  passions  of  the  judges  by  a  cowing 
pictoro  of  Qodins's  goilt^  bdanced  by  an  equally  glowing  one  of 
Milo's  virtues;  he  shows  that  Providence  itself  had  intervened  to 
bzing  the  sinfnl  career  of  Clodius  to  an  end,  and  sanctified  Milo 
by  making  him  ite  instrument,  and  he  oonclndes  with  a  brilliant 
avowal  of  love  and  admiration  for  his  dient^  for  whose  loss,  if  he 
is  to  be  condemned,  nothing  can  ever  console  him.  But  the  judges 
will  not  condemn  him;  they  will  follow  in  the  path  pcnnted  oat 
by  heaven,  and  restore  a  faithful  dtisen  to  that  country  whidi  longs 
for  his  service. — ^Had  Gioero  but  had  the  courage  to  deliver  this 
speech,  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  what  the  result  would  have 
bean.  Neither  senate^  nor  judges^  nor  people^  ever  could  resisl^  cor 
ever  tried  to  resist,  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  their  great  oratoL 
In  the  above  speech  the  argumentative  and  ethical  portions  are 
highly  elaborated,  but  the  descriptive  and  personal  are^  compara- 
tively speakings  absents  Tet  in  nothing  is  Cicoo  more  oonspico* 
ous  than  in  his  clear  and  lifelike  descriptiona  His  portraite  are 
photographic  Whether  he  describes  the  money-loving  Ghaerea 
with  his  shaven  eye-brows  and  head  reeking  with  cunning 
and  malice;^  or  the  insolent  Verres,  loUiog  on  a  litter  wilh  eight 
bearers,  like  an  Asiatic  despot,  stretched  on  a  bed  of  rose-leaves;* 
or  Yatinius,  darting  forward  to  speak,  his  eyes  starting  from  his 
head,  his  neck  swollen,  and  his  musdes  rigid ;'  or  the  Gaulicih  and 
Grade  witnesses^  of  whom  the  former  swagger  ereet  across  the 
f  orom,^  the  latter  diatter  and  gesticulate  without  ever  looking  up ;  * 
we  see  in  eadi  case  the  master^s  powerful  hand.  Other  descriptions 
are  longer  and  more  ambitious ;  the  confusion  of  the  GatiUnaiian 
conspirators  after  detection;®  the  character  of  Catiline;^  the 
debauchery  of  Antony  in  Varro's  villa;®  the  scourging  and  cmd- 
fizion  of  Gavius;®  the  grim  old  Censor  Appius  downing  on 
Qodia  his  degenerate  descendent  ;^®  the  tissue  of  monstrous  crime 
whidi  fills  page  after  page  of  the  OlueniiuaM  These  are  pictures 
for  all  time;  they  combine  the  poefs  eye  with  the  stem  spirit  of 
the  moraUst  ffis  power  of  description  is  equalled  by  the  readi* 
ness  of  his  wit  BaOlery,  banter,  saroagm,  jest,  irony  light  and 
grave,  the  whole  artillery  of  wit,  Ib  always  at  his  command;  and 
ttiou^  to  our  taste  many  of  his  jokes  are  coarse^  others  dull,  and 

1  Bcso.  Gom.  7.     >  In  Terr.  iL  v.  IL    •InYatiiLa.     APioFontlL 
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othen  unloir  or  in  bad  taste,  yet  the  Eomans  were  neyer  tired  of 
extolling  them.  These  are  varied  with  digressions  of  a  grayer  cast : 
philosophical  sentiments,  patriotic  allusions,  gentle  moraUsings,  and 
rare  gems  of  ancient  legend,  succeed  each  other  in  the  kaleidoscope 
of  his  shifting  fancy,  whose  combinations  may  appear  irregolar,  but 
are  generally  bound  together  by  chains  of  the  most  delicate  art 

l&a  chief  faults  are  exaggeration,  vanity,  and  an  inordinate  loTi 
of  woida  The  former  is  at  once  a  conscious  rhetorical  artifice, 
and  an  unconscious  effect  of  his  vehement  and  excitable  tempera^ 
ment  It  probably  did  not  deceive  his  hearers  any  more  than  it 
deceives  us.  His  vanity  is  more  deplorable ;  and  &e  only  pallia- 
tion it  admits  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  defect  which  rarely  goes  with 
a  bad  heart  Had  Cicero  been  less  vain,  he  might  have  been 
more  ambitious ;  as  it  was,  his  ridiculous  self-conceit  injured  no  one 
but  himself.  His  wordiness  is  of  all  his  faults  the  most  seductive 
and  the  most  conspicuous,  and  procured  for  him  even  in  his  life- 
time the  epithet  of  Agiaiic  He  himself  was  sensible  that  his 
periods  were  overloaded.  As  has  been  well  said,  he  leaves  nothing 
to  the  imagination.^  Later  critics  strongly  censured  him,  and 
both  Tacitus  and  Quintilian  think  it  necessary  to  assert  his  pre- 
eminence. His  wetdth  of  illustration  ohokes  the  idea,  as  creepers 
choke  the  forest  tree ;  both  are  beautiful  and  bright  with  flowers^ 
but  both  injure  what  they  adorn. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  judge  his  oratory  by  its  effect  on  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  as  the 
vehement,  gorgeous,  impassioned  utterance  of  an  Italian  speaking 
to  Italians  his  countrymen,  whom  he  knew,  whom  he  charmed, 
whom  he  mastered ;  we  shall  not  be  able  to  refuse  him  a  place  as 
equal  to  the  greatest  of  those  whose  eloquence  has  swayed  the 
destinies  of  the  world. 

We  now  turn  to  consider  Cicero  as  a  Philosopher,  in  which 
character  he  was  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  teacher  that  Eome  ever 
had,  and  has  descended  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  our  own  time 
with  his  authority,  indeed,  shaken,  but  his  popularity  scarcely 
diminished.  We  must  first  observe  that  philosophy  formed  no 
part  of  his  inner  and  real  life.  It  was  only  when  inactivity  in 
public  affairs  was  forced  upon  him  that  he  devoted  himself  to  its 
pursuit  During  the  agitation  of  the  first  triumvirate,  he  composed 
the  De  Repuhlica  and  De  T^bus,  and  during  Caesar's  dictatorship 
and  the  consulship  of  Antony,  he  matured  the  great  works  of  hu 
old  age.  But  the  moment  he  was  able  to  return  with  honour  to 
his  post^  he  threw  aside  philosophy,  and  devoted  himself  to  politics^ 
thus  clearly  proving  that  he  r^rded  it  as  a  solace  for  leisure  or  i 

^  Fonyth ;  p  644 
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refuge  from  xnisfortime,  rather  than  as  the  eerions  busmess  cf  lifei 
The  system  that  would  alone  be  suitable  to  such  a  character  would 
be  a  sober  scepticism,  for  scepticism  in  thought  corresponds  exactly 
to  vacillation  in  conduct  But  though  his  mind  inclined  to  seep- 
ticism,  he  had  aspirations  far  higher  than  his  intellect  or  lus 
conduct  could  attain ;  in  his  noblest  moments  he  half  rises  to  the 
grand  Stoic  ideal  of  a  selfnsufficient  and  all-wise  virtue.  But  he 
cannot  maintain  himself  at  that  height,  and  in  general  he  takes 
the  view  pf  the  Academy  that  all  truth  is  but  a  question  of  more 
or  less  probability. 

To  understand  the  philosophy  of  Cioero,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  both  his  own  mental  traroing,  and  the  condition  of 
those  for  whom  he  wrote.     He  himself  regarded  philosophy  as 
food  for  eloquenoe,  as  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  a  perfect 
orator.     And  his  own  mind,  which  by  nature  and  practice  had 
been  cast  in  the  oratorical  mould,  naturally  leaned  to  that  system 
which  best  admitted  of  presenting  truth  under  the  form  of  two 
competing  rhetorical  demonstrations.     His  readers,  too,  would  be 
most  attracted  by  this  form  of  trutL     He  did  not  write  for  the 
original  thinkers,  the  Catos,  the  Yarros,  and  the  Scaevolas  ;^  he 
wrote  for  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  men,  men  of  the  world, 
whom  he  wished  to  interest  in  the  lofty  problems  of  which  philo- 
sophy treats.     He  therefore  above  all  things  strove  to  make  philo- 
sophy eloquent.    He  read  for  this  purpose  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
almost  all  the  great  masters  who  ruled  the  schools  in  his  day ;  but 
being  on  a  levd  with  his  age  and  not  above  it,  he  naturally  turned 
rather  to  the  thinkers  nearest  his  own  time,  whose  clearer  treat- 
ment also  made  them  most  easily  understood     These  were  chiefly 
Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  Academicians;  and  from  the  diflerent 
placita  of  these  schools  he  selected  such  views  as  harmonised 
with  his  own  prepossessions,  but  neither  chained  himself  down  to 
any  special  doctrme,  nor  endeavoured  to  force  any  doctrine  of  his 
own  upon  other&     In  some  of  his  more  popular  works,  as  those 
on  political  science  and  on  moral  duties,^  he  does  not  employ  any 
strictness  of  method ;  but  in  his  more  systematic  treatises  he  both 
recognises  and  strives  to  attain  a  regular  process  of  investigation. 
We  see  this  in  the  TqpicOy  the  De  FinibttSy  and  the  Tusculanas 
DisputationeSy  in  all  of  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
Academic  point  of  view  which  strove  to  reconcile  philosophy  with 
the  dictates  of  common  sense.    A  purely  speculative  ided  such  ai 

>  He  himself  quotes  with  approval  the  aentiinent  of  Ladliiisi 

mee  doeii$$tmii; 

*  De  Bepuhliea,  De  Legibut  and  De  Qguiis, 
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that  of  Aristotle  or  Plato  had  already  ceased  to  be  propounded 
eyen  by  the  Greek  systems ;  and  Eoman  philosophy  carried  to  a 
much  more  thorough  development  the  practical  tendency  of  the 
later  Greek  schools.  In  the  Hortendua^  a  work  unfortunately 
lost^  which  he  intended  to  be  the  introduction  to  his  great  philo- 
sophical course,  he  removed  the  current  objections  to  the  study, 
and  showed  philosophy  to  be  the  only  comforter  in  affliction  and 
the  true  guide  of  life.  The  pursuit  of  virtue,  therefore,  being  the 
proper  end  of  wisdom,  such  speculations  only  should  be  puilsued  as 
are  within  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  Nevertheless  he  is 
inconsistent  with  Ms  own  programme,  for  he  extends  his  investiga- 
tions far  beyond  the  limits  of  ethics  into  the  loftiest  problems 
which  can  exercise  the  human  mind.  Carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  has  caught  from  the  great  Greek  sages,  he 
asserts  in  one  place^  that  the  search  for  divine  truth  is  preferable 
even  to  the  duties  of  practical  life ;  but  that  is  an  isolated  state- 
ment. His  strong  Eoman  instinct  calls  him  back  to  recognise  the 
paramount  claims  of  daily  life;  and  he  is  nowhere  more  himself 
than  when  he  declares  tlukt  every  one  would  leave  philosophy  to 
take  care  of  herself  at  the  first  summons  of  duty.'  This  subordi- 
nation of  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  led  him  to  confuse  in  a 
rhetorical  presentation  the  several  parts  of  philosophy,  and  it  seeks 
and  finds  its  justification  to  a  great  extent  in  the  endless  disputes 
in  which  in  every  department  of  thought  the  three  chief  schools 
were  involved.  Physics  (as  the  term  was  understood  in  his  day) 
seemed  to  him  the  most  mysterious  and  doubtful  portion  of  the 
whole.  A  knowledge  of  the  body  and  its  properties  is  difficult 
enough ;  how  much  more  unattainable  is  a  knowledge  of  such 
entities  as  the  Deity  and  the  soul  I  Those  who  pronounce  abso- 
lutely on  points  like  these  involve  themselves  in  the  most  inex- 
tricable contradictions.  While  they  declare  as  certainties  things 
that  obviously  differ  in  the  general  credence  they  meet  with,  thoy 
forget  that  certainty  does  not  admit  of  degrees,  whereas  probability 
does.  How  much  more  reasonable  therefore  to  regard  sudi  questions 
as  coming  within  the  sphere  ot  the  probable,  and  varying  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  degrees  of  probability.* 

In  his  moral  theory  Cicero  shows  greater  decision.  He  is 
unwavering  in  his  repudiation  of  the  Epicurean  view  that  virtue 
and  pleasure  are  one,^  and  generally  adheres  to  that  of  the  other 
schools,  who  here  agree  in  dechunng  that  virtue  consists  in 
following  nature.  But  here  occurs  the  difficulty  as  to  what 
place  is  to  be  assigned  to  external  goods.     At  one  time  he  inclines 

1 N.  D.  iL  1,  fla.  '  De  Off.  i.  48.  •  See  Acad.  Post  ii.  41 
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lo  the  lofvy  view  of  the  Stoic  that  virtae  is  in  itself  soffident  for 
happiness ;  at  another^  strack  by  its  inapplicabilitj  to  piacticvil 
life,  he  thinks  this  less  troe  than  the  Peripatetic  theoij,  which 
tdkes  acconnt  of  external  ciieiimstances^  and  though  considering 
them  as  inappiedable  when  weighed  in  ^e  balance  against  viitae^ 
aevertheless  admits  that  within  ceriain  limits  they  aie  necessary 
to  a  complete  life.  Thus  it  appeals  that  both  in  physics  and 
morals  he  doubted  the  reality  of  the  great  abstract  conceptions  of 
reason,  and  came  b^ck  to  the  presentations  of  sense  as  at  all 
events  the  most  indisputably  probable.  This  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  he  rested  upon  the  senses  as  the  ultimate  criterion  of 
trutL  But  if  he  adopts  them  as  a  criterion  at  all,  he  does  so  with 
great  reservations.  He  allows  the  senses  indeed  the  power  of 
judging  betwen  sweet  and  bitter,  near  and  distant^  and  the  like^ 
but  he  never  allows  them  to  determine  what  is  good  and  what  is 
eviL^  And  similarly  he  allows  the  intellect  the  power  of  judg- 
ment on  genera  and  species,  but  he  does  not  deny  that  it  some- 
times spins  out  problenls  which  it  is  wholly  unable  to  solve.' 
Since  therefore  neither  the  senses  nor  the  intellect  are  capable  of 
supplying  an  infallible  criterion,  we  must  reject  the  Stoic  doctrine 
that  there  are  certain  sensations  so  forcible  as  to  produce  an  irre- 
sistible conviction  of  their  trutL  For  these  philosophers  ascribe 
the  full  possession  of  this  conviction  to  the  sage  alone,  and  he  is 
not^  nor  can  he  be,  one  of  the  generality  of  mankind.  Hence 
Cicero,  who  writes  for  these,  gives  his  opinion  that  there  are 
certain  sensuous  impressions  in  which  from  their  permanence  and 
force  a  man  may  sadfely  trust,  though  he  cannot  assert  them  to  be 
absolutely  true.^  This  liberal  and  popular  doctrine  he  is  aware 
will  be  undermined  by  the  absolute  sceptism  of  the  New  Academy;^ 
but  he  is  willing  to  risk  this,  and  to  put  his  view  forward  as  the 
best  possible  approximation  to  truth. 

With  these  ultimate  principles  Cicero,  in  his  De  Natura  Deorum^ 
approaches  the  questions  of  the  existence  of  Grod  and  of  the  human 
souL  The  bias  of  his  own  nobler  nature  led  him  to  hold  fast 
these  two  vital  truths,  but  he  is  fully  awaie  that  in  attempting  to 
prove  them  the  Stoics  have  used  arguments  which  are  not  convinc- 
ing.    In  the  Tusculan  disputations^  he  acknowledges  the  necessity 

i  De  Fin.  ii  12. 

'  B.g,  the  sophimis  of  the  liar,  the  Sorites,  and  thoee  on  Motion. 

*  Ac.  Poet.  20. 

^  De  L^.  i.  IS  fin.  Pertorbatricem  antem  hanun  omnium  reram  Aca^ 
4eniian  hanc  ab  Aroesila  et  Cameade  reoentem  exoremue  nt  aileat  Nam  a 
faiTaserit  in  haeo,  quae  satia  acite  nobis  instrncta  et  oomposita  videntor, 
mmias  edet  rainaa.    Qnarn  qnidem  ego  placare  cupio^  aabmovere  non  andeoi. 

*l  28. 
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of  assnming  one  snpieme  Creator  or  Suler  of  all  ihinga,  endned 
wiih,  eternal  motion  in  himself ;  and  he  connects  this  view  with 
the  affinity  which  he  everywhere  assumes  to  suhsist  between  the 
hmnan  and  divine  spirit..  With  regard  to  the  essence  of  the 
human  soul  he  has  no  dear  views;  but  he  strenuously  asserts  its 
existence  and  phenomenal  manifestation  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Deity,  and  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  it  immortality  also.^  Free 
Will  he  considers  to  be  a  truth  of  peculiar  importance,  probably 
from  the  practical  consideration  that  on  it  responsibility  and, 
therefore,  morality  itself  ultimately  rest 

From  this  brief  abstract  it  will  be  seen  that  Cicero's  speculative 
beliefs  were  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  his  moral  convictions^ 
and  by  his  strong  persuasion  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
This  leads  him  to  combat  with  vigour,  and  satirise  with  merciless 
wit^  the  Epicurean  theory  of  life ;  and  while  his  strong  common 
sense  forbids  him  to  accept  the  Stoic  doctrine  in  all  its  defiant 
harshness,  he  strengthens  the  Peripatetic  view,  to  which  he  on  the 
whole  leans,  by  introducing  elements  drawn  from  it  The  peculiar 
combination  which  he  thus  strives  to  form  takes  its  colour  from 
his  own  character  and  from  the  terms  of  his  native  language.  Thu 
Greeks  declare  that  the  beautiful  {ro  koXov)  is  good;  Cicero  declareu 
that  the  honourable  (Tumestum)  alone  is  good.  Where,  therefore, 
the  Greeks  had  spoken  of  to  koXov,  and  we  should  speak  of  moral 
good,  Cicero  speaks  of  Tionestum,  and  founds  precisely  similar  argu> 
ments  upon  it  This  conception  implies,  besides  self-regarding 
rectitude,  the  praise  of  others  and  the  rewards  of  glory,  and  hence 
is  eminently  suited  to  the  public-spirited  men  for  whom  he  wrdte. 
To  it  is  opposed  the  base  {turpe\  that  disgraceful  evil  which  all 
good  men  would  avoid.  But  as  his  whole  moral  theory  is  built 
on  observation  as  much  as  on  reading  or  reflection,  he  never 
stretches  a  rule  too  tight ;  he  makes  allowance  for  overpowering 
circumstances,  for  the  temper  and  bent  of  the  individual  Applic 
able  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  an  honourable  career  with  the 
stimulus  of  success  before  them,  his  ethics  were  especially  suited 
to  the  noble  families  of  Rome  to  whom  the  approval  of  their  con- 
science was  indeed  a  necessity  of  happiness,  but  the  approval  of 
those  whom  they  respect-ed  was  at  least  equally  so. 

The  list  of  his  philosophical  works  is  interesting  and  may  well 
be  given  here.     The  Paradoxa  (written  46  &a),*  explains  certain 

^  Tnsc.  i.  12,  a  very  celebrated  and  beaatifnl  \mmtgd, 

■  The  Paradoxes  are — (1)  8ri  n6ifov  rh  KoXhr  aya»4¥,  (2)  Zrt  ovripnisiikprHt 
9p6f  MaifMfiu^t  (8)  5ri  taa  t&  afiapr^fAora  col  rk  irvropBAfAara,  (4)  0ri  va$ 
t^pmw  fiafvftM.  We  remember  the  treatment  of  thia  in  Horace  {B.  u.  8).  (5) 
tri  fUwf  i  flnp^f  ik9%S§phf  mU  viff  A^fmif  8«SA«f,  (6)  trt  fobwt  4  r«^f 
wXodtriot 
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pafadoxea  of  the  Stoica.  The  Oonaolaiio  (45  &o.)  was  written 
soon  af  t^r  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tallia,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved.  It  is  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  The 
same  fate  has  hefallen  the  HortenduSy  whioh  would  have  heen  an 
extremely  interesting  treatise.  TheDefinihtishcmmimdrmdorum, 
in  five  books,  was  composed  in  45  B.a  In  the  first  part  M.  Manlins 
Torquatus  eT  pounds  the  Epicurean  views,  which  Cicero  confutes 
(books  L  iL) ;  in  the  second,  Cato  acts  as  champion  of  the  Stoics, 
who  are  shown  by  Cicero  to  be  by  no  means  so  exclusive  ae  they 
profess  (books  iii  iv.) ;  in  the  third  and  last  Piso  explains  the 
theories  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum.  The  Academica  is 
divided  into  two  editions ;  the  fiist^  called  LueuUtiSj  is  still  extant : 
the  second,  dedicated  to  Yarro,  exists  in  a  considerable  portion. 
2he  Thiscidan  DiepidaHona^  Timaeus  (now  lost),  and  the  Di 
Natura  Deorum,  were  all  composed  in  the  same  year  (45  B.a). 
the  latter  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  YeUeios  the  Epicu- 
rean, Balbus  the  Stoic,  and  Cotta  the  Academic,  which  is  supposed 
^  have  been  held  in  77  &a  The  following  year  were  produced 
Laditu  or  De  AmietHdy  De  DivinaHoney  an  important  essav,  De 
Faio,  Goto  Major  or  De  Seneetuie,  De  Gloria  (now  lost),  De 
Offidis,  an  excellent  moral  treatise  addressed  to  ms  son,  and  De 
Virtutibu8j  which  with  the  Oeconomics  and  Protagoras  (transla- 
tions from  the  Greek),  and  the  De  Auguriia  (51  B.a  1)  complete 
the  list  of  his  strictly  philosophical  works.  Political  sdenoe  is 
treated  by  him  in  the  De  Republican  of  which  the  first  two  books 
remain  in  a  tolerably  complete  state,-  the  other  four  only  in  frag- 
ments,^ and  in  the  De  Legibus,  of  which  three  books  only  remain. 
The  former  was  commenced  iu  the  year  54  Ra  but  not  published 
until  two  years  later,  at  which  time  probably  the  latter  treatise  was 
written,  but  apparentiy  never  published.  While  in  these  works 
the  form  of  dialogue  is  borrowed  from  the  Oreek,  the  argument 
is  strongly  coloured  by  his  patriotic  sympathies.  He  proves  that 
the  Eoman  polity,  which  fuses  in  a  happy  combination  the  three 
elements  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  is  the  best 
suited  for  organic  development  and  external  dominion;  and  he 
treats  many  constitutional  and  legal  questions  with  eloquence  and 
insight  Our  loss  of  the  complete  text  of  these  books  is  to  be 
deplored  rather  on  account  of  the  interesting  information  and 
numerous  allusions  they  contained,  than  from  their  value  as  an 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  law  or  government  The  style  ii 
highly  elaborated,  and  its  even  flow  is  broken  by  beautiful  quot»> 
tirais  from  the  old  poets,  especially  the  Annals  of  Ennius. 

^  A  well-known  fra|{vient  of  the  tilth  book,  the  SoHmimm  JSoipiomU^  is  |0» 
iNved  in  Meerobiiiii 
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The  rhetorical  woiks  of  Gceio  aie  both  nmneroxifl  and  impor 
tant  A  practical  sdence,  of  which  the  principles  were  of  a  nature 
intelligible  to  all,  and  needed  only  a  dear  ezpoeition  and  the 
anthority  of  personal  experience,  was,  of  all  literary  subjects,  the 
best  suited  to  bring  out  the  rich  qualities  of  Cicero's  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  ^t  even  in  his  early  manbood  be  attempted  to 
propound  a  theory  of  oratory  in  the  unfinished  work  De  InvenHonn^ 
or  BhetoricOf  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  was  compiled  partly 
from  tbe  Greek  authorities,  partly  from  the  treatise  Ad  Herermium^ 
which  we  have  noticed  under  the  last  period.  But  be  himself  was 
quite  conscious  of  its  deficiencies,  and  alludes  to  it  more  than  once 
as  an  unripe  and  youthful  work.  The  fruits  of  his  mature  judg- 
ment were  preserred  in  the  De  Oratore,  a  dialogue  between  some 
of  the  great  orators  of  former  days,  in  three  books,  written  55  B.a 
The  chief  speakers  are  Grassus  and  Antoniu%  and  we  infer  from 
Cicero's  identifying  himself  with  the  former^s  views  that  he 
regarded  him  on  the  whole  as  the  higher  orator.  The  next  work 
in  the  series  is  the  inyaluable  Brutus  sive  de  darts  Oraioribus,  a 
vast  mine  of  information  on  the  history  of  the  Soman  bar,  and  the 
progress  of  oratorical  excellence.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Tusculan 
villa,  where  Cicero  meets  some  of  his  younger  friends  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Hortensius.  In  bis  criticism  of  orators,  past  and 
present^  he  pays  a  touching  tribute  to  the  character  and  splendid 
talents  of  his  late  rival  and  at  the  same  time  intimate  friend,  and 
laments,  what  he  foresaw  too  well,  the  speedy  downfall  of  Roman 
eloquence.^  All  these  works  of  his  later  years  are  tinged  with  a 
deep  sadness  which  lends  a  special  charm  to  their  graceful  periods ; 
his  political  despondency  drove  y^™  to  seek  solace  in  literary 
thought,  but  he  could  not  so  far  lose  himself  even  among  his 
beloved  worthies  of  the  past  as  to  throw  off  the  doud  of  gloom 
that  softened  but  did  not  obscure  his  genius.  The  Orator  ad  M. 
Bratum  is  intended  to  give  us  his  ideal  of  what  a  perfect  orator 
should  be ;  its  treatment  is  brilliant  but  imperfect  The  Partiiu 
ones  Oratoriae,  or  Catechism  of  the  Art  of  Oratory,  in  questions 
and  answers,  belongs  to  the  educational  sphere;  and,  after  the 
example  of  Cato's  books,  is  addressed  to  Ins  son.  The  TopieOf 
written  in  44  aa,  contains  an  account  of  the  invention  of  argu- 
ments, and  belongs  partly  to  logic,  partly  to  rhetoric.  The  last 
work  of  this  cla£B  is  the  De  Optimo  G^enere  Oratorum,  which 
stands  as  a  preface  to  the  crown  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and 
Aesohinesy  which  Cicero  had  translated.    The  chief  interest  eoDf 

^  LairmU  komkm,  nam  loqumniuriM  hii  strong  expreHton,  sad  In 
pU^'o  he  osIIb  the  modem  speakers  ttamaterts  non  oraiortt. 
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rfists  in  the  discussion  it  raifies  on  the  compaiatiye  meritB  of  the 
Attic  and  Asiatic  styles. 

In  all  these  works  there  reigns  throughout  a  magnificence  of 
language  and  a  calm  grandeur  of  tone  well  befitting  the  literary 
representative  of  the  ''assembly  of  kings."  Kowhere  perhaps 
in  all  literature  can  be  foimd  compositions  in  which  so  many 
sooicee  of  pemument  attraction  m^t;  dignity,  sweetneu,  a^ 
inexpressible  and  majestic  eloquence,  drawing  the  reader  along 
until  he  seems  lost  in  a  sea  of  grand  language  and  lofty  thoughts, 
■nd  at  the  same  time  a  sympathetic  human  feeling,  a  genial  desire 
to  persuade,  a  patient  perseverance  in  illustration,  an  inimitable 
clearness  of  expression;  admirable  qualities,  whose  rich  harmoniou£ 
combination  is  perhaps  incompatible  with  the  prof  oundest  philo- 
sophic wisdom,  but  which  have  raised  Cicero  to  take  the  lead 
among  those  great  popular  teachers  who  have  expressed,  and  by 
expressing  furthered,  the  growing  enlightenment  of  mankind. 

The  letters  of  Cicero  are  among  the  most  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  ancients  paid  more  attention  to  letter-writing  than 
ire  do;  they  thought  their  friends  as  worthy  as  the  puMc  of 
weU-weighed  expressions  and  a  careful  style.  But  no  othei 
writer  who  has  come  down  to  us  can  be  compared  with  Cicero,  for 
the  grace,  the  naturalness,  and  the  unreserve  of  his  communication& 
Seneca  and  Pliny,  Walpole  and  Pope,  wrote  for  the  world,  not  for 
their  correspondents.  Among  the  modems  Mme.  de  Sevignd 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  excellences  of  Cicero. 

In  the  days  when  newspapers  were  unknown  a  Eoman  provin- 
cial governor  depended  for  information  solely  upon  private  lettera 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  hear  from  the 
capital  and  be  able  to  convey  his  own  messages  to  it  Yet^  unless 
he  was  able  to  maintain  couriers  of  his  owb^  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  send  or  receive  news.  In  such  cases  he  had  to  depend  on 
the  fidelity  of  chance  messengers^  a  precarious  ground  of  confi- 
dence. We  find  that  all  the  great  nobles  retained  in  their  service 
one  or  more  of  these  taheUarii.  Cicero  was  often  disquieted  by 
the  thought  that  his  letters  might  have  miscarried;  at  times  he 
dared  not  write  at  all,  so  great  was  the  risk  of  accident  or  foul 
play. 

Letters  were  sometimes  written  on  parchment  with  a  reed^  dipped 
in  ink,^  but  far  more  frequently  on  waxen  tablets  with  the  Mus. 
Wax  was  preferred  to  other  material,  as  admitting  a  swifter  hand 
and  an  easier  erasure.  When  Cicero  wrote,  his  ideas  came  so  fast 
that  his  handwriting  became  illegible    His  farother  more  than  once 
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complamsof  thisdefect  Wehearof  his writiiig  three  lettentoAtticui 
in  one  day.  Familiar  missives  like  these  wore  penned  at  any  spare 
moment  during  the  day's  business,  at  the  senate  during  a  dull  speech, 
at  the  forum  when  witnesses  were  being  examined,  at  the  bath,  or 
oftener  still  between  the  courses  at  dinner.  Thrown  off  in  a 
moment  while  the  impression  that  dictated  them  was  still  fresh, 
they  bear  witness  to  every  changing  mood,  and  lay  bare  the  inmost 
soul  of  the  writer.  But,  as  a  rule,  few  Eomans  were  at  the  pains 
to  write  their  letters  with  their  own  hand.  They  delegated  this 
mechanical  process  to  slaves.^  It  seems  strange  that  nothing 
similar  to  our  running  hand  should  have  been  invented  among 
them.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  abundance  of  these  humble 
aids  to  labour.  From  the  constant  use  of  amanuenses  it  often 
resulted  that  no  direct  evidence  of  authorship  existed  beyond  the 
appended  seal  When  Antony  read  before  the  senate  a  private 
letter  from  Cicero,  the  orator  replied,  ''What  madness  it  is  to 
bring  forward  as  a  witness  against  me  a  letter  of  which  I  might 
with  perfect  impunity  deny  the  genuinenesa"  The  seal,  stamped 
with  the  signet-ring,  was  of  wax,  and  laid  over  the  fastening  of 
the  thread  which  bound  the  tablets  together.  Hence  the  many 
ingenious  devices  for  obliterating,  softening,  or  imitating  the 
impression,  which  are  so  aften  alluded  to  by  orators  and  satirists. 
Many  of  the  more  important  letters,  such  as  Cicero's  to 
Lentulus,  that  of  Quintus  to  Cicero,  &c  were  political  pamphlets, 
which,  after  they  had  done  their  work,  were  often  published,  and 
met  with  a  ready  sale.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  approximately 
the  amount  of  copying  that  went  on  in  Home,  but  it  was  probably 
far  less  than  is  gener^y  supposed.  There  is  nothing  so  cramping 
to  the  inventive  faculty  as  the  existence  of  slave  labour.  How  else 
can  we  account  for  the  absence  of  any  machinery  for  multiplying 
copies  of  documents,  an  inconvenience  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
acta  diumOf  as  well  as  of  important  letters,  must  have  been  keenly 
feltl  Even  shorthand  and  cipher,  though  known,  were  rarely 
practised.  Caesar,^  however,  used  them ;  but  in  many  points  he 
was  beyond  his  age.  In  America,  where  labour  is  refractory, 
mechanical  substitutes  for  it  are  daily  being  invented.  A  calcula- 
ting  nachine,  and  a  writing  machine,  which  not  only  multiplies 
but  forms  the  original  copy,  are  inventions  so  simple  as  to  indicate 
that  it  was  want  of  enterprise  rather  than  of  ingenuity  which  made 
the  Bomans  content  with  such  an  imperfect  apparatoa. 

^  Called  Librarii  or  A  mcmiL 

*  Caesar  generally  used  as  his  cipher  the  sabatitQtioii  of  d  for  a,  and  so  oc 
tkroughout  the  alphabet.  It  seems  strange  that  so  extremely  dmjJe  i 
ilerice  should  hayo  serred  his  purpose. 
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To  write  a  letter  well  one  muBt  have  the  desiie  to  please.  Thu 
G^earo  possessed  to  an  almost  feminine  extent  He  thirsted  foz 
the  approbation  of  the  good,  and  when  he  conld  vot  get  that  h« 
put  np  with  the  applause  of  the  many.  And  thos  his  letters  are  ftdl 
of  that  heartiness  and  vigour  which  comes  fronif  the  determination 
to  do  eveiything  he  tries  to  do  welL  They  have  besides  the  most 
perfect  and  unmistakable  reality.  Every  foible  is  confessed;  eveiy 
passing  thought,  even  such  as  ohe  would  rather  not  confess  even 
to  oneself,  is  revealed  and  recorded  to  his  friend.  It  is  from  these 
letters  to  a  great  extent  that  Cicero  has  been  so  severely  judged 
He  stands,  say  his  critics,  self-condemned.  This  is  true;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  ingenuity  which  pieces  together  a  mosaic  out 
of  these  scattered  fragments  of  evidence,  and  labels  it  iJie  eharader 
of  Cicero^  is  altogether  misapplied  One  man  may  reveal  every- 
thing; another  may  reveal  nothing;  our  opinion  in  either  case 
must  be  based  on  the  inferences  of  common  sense  and  experience 
of  the  world,  for  neither  of  such  persons  is  a  witness  to  be  trusted 
Weakness  and  inconsistency  are  visible  indeed  in  all  Cicero's  letters; 
but  who  can  imagine  Caesar  or  Grassus  writing  such  letters  at  alii 
The  perfect  unreserve  which  gives  them  their  chann  and  their 
Talue  for  us  is  also  the  highest  possible  testimony  to  the  upright- 
ness of  their  author. 

The  collection  comprises  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  corre8pond6nt&  The  most  important  are 
those  to  Atticus,  which  were  already  published  in  &e  time  of 
Kepos.  Other  large  volumes  existed,  of  which  only  one,  that 
entitled  ad  FamXiiares  has  come  down  entire  to  us.  Like  the 
volume  to  Atticus,  it  consists  of  sixteen  books,  extending  from  the 
year  after  his  consulship  until  that  of  his  death.  The  collection 
vras  made  by  Tiro,  Cicero's  freedman,  after  his  death,  and  was 
perhaps  the  earliest  of  the  series.  A  small  collection  of  letters  to 
•ids  brother  (pd  Quinium  FrcUrem),  in  six  books,  still  remains,  and 
%  correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Brutus  in  two  books.  The 
former  were  written  between  the  years  60  and  54  B.a  the  latter 
in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Caesar.  The  letters  to 
Atticus  give  us  information  on  aU  sorts  of  topics,  political,  pecuni- 
ary, personal,  literary.  Everything  that  occupied  Cicero's  mind  is 
rooken  of  with  freedom,  for  Atticus,  though  cold  and  prudent,  had 
tne  rare  gift  of  drawing  others  out  This  quality,  as  well  as  his 
prudence,  is  attested  by  Cornelius  Nepos;  and  we  observe  that  when 
he  advised  Cicero  his  counsel  was  almost  always  wise  and  right 
He  sustained  him  in  his  adversity,  when  heart-broken  and  helpless 
he  contemplated,  but  lacked  courage  to  commit  suicide ;  and  he 
sympathised  with  his  soeoess.  as  well  v  aided  him  in  a  more  tan 
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gible  sense  with  the  resources  of  his  vast  fortune.  Among  the 
many  things  discussed  in  the  letters  we  are  struck  by  the  total 
absence  of  the  philosophical  and  religious  questions  which  in  other 
places  he  describes  as  his  greatest  delight  Eeligion,  as  we  under- 
stand it^  had  no  place  in  his  heart  If  we  did  not  possess  the 
letters,  if  we  judged  only  by  lus  dialogues  and  his  orations,  we 
should  have  imagined  him  deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerned 
the  national  faith ;  but  we  see  that  in  Ids  genuine  moments  he 
never  gave  it  a  thought .  Politics,  letters,  art,  his  own  fame,  and 
the  success  of  his  party(  such  are  the  points  on  which  he  loves  to 
dwelL  But  he  is  also  most  communicative  on  domestic  matters, 
and  shows  the  tenderest  family  feeling.  To  his  wife,  until  tho 
unhappy  period  of  his  divorce,  to  his  brother,  to  his  unworthy  son, 
but  above  all  to  his  daughter,  his  beloved  Tulliola,  he  pours  forth 
all  the  warmth  of  a  deep  affection ;  and  even  his  freedman  Tiro 
-  Qomes  in  for  a  share  of  kindly  banter  which  shows  the  friendly 
1^  footing  on  which  the  great  man  and  lus  dependant  stood  Cicero 
was  of  all  men  the  most  humane.  While  accepting  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  his  ancestors,  he  did  aU  he  could  to  make  its  burden 
lighter;  he  conversed  with  his  slaves,  assisted  them,  mourned  their 
death,  and,  in  a  word,  treated  them  as  human  beinga  We  learn 
from  the  letters  that  in  this  matter,  and  in  another  of  equal  import- 
ance, the  gladiatorial  shows,  Cicero  was  far  ahead  of  the  feeling  of 
his  time.  When  he  listened  to  his  hearty  it  always  led  him  right 
And  if  it  led  him  above  all  things  to  repose  complete  confidence 
on  his  one  intimate  friend,  that  only  draws  us  to  him  the  joore ; 
he  felt  like  Bacon  that  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but 
a  gallery  of  pictures^  and  talk, is  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where 
there  is  no  lovew 

It  only  remains  very  shortly  to  mention  his  poetry.  He  him- 
self knew  that  he  had  not  the  poetic  afflatus,  but  his  immense 
facility  of  style  which  made  it  as  easy  for  him  to  ir/ite  in  verse  as 
in  prose,  and  his  desire  to  rival  the  Greeks  in  every  department  of 
composition,  tempted  him  to  essay  his  wings  in  various  flights  of 
song.  We  have  mentioned  his  poem  on  Marius  and  those  on  his 
consulship  and  times,  which  pleased  himself  best  and  drew  forth 
from  others  the  greatest  ridicule.  He  wrote  also  versions  from  the 
Hiad,  of  which  he  quotes  several  in  various  works ;  heroic  poems 
called  Halcj/one  and  (Hmon^  an  elegy  called  TamelcuHa^  a  lAbeilui 
{ocularis^  about  which  we  have  no  certain  information,  and  various 

1  This  is  Senrins'B  spelling.  Otken  read  TmuUuHiiy  or  TaUmgaiU,  OrelU 
thiDks  perhaps  the  title  luay  been  t&  iw  4\da§i  {Tatnekui,  cominted  to 
Tamekutit)  «.«.  de  fvofeotione  sua,  aboat  which  hs  tells  us  in  UM  Ant 
Philippic. 
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WfUgaaoB  to  T!io,  GumuuB,  and  others.  It  will  be  neeeseajy  to 
lef er  to  some  of  these  works  on  a  future  page.  We  shall  there- 
fore pass  them  by  here,  and  conclude  the  diapter  with  a  short 
notice  of  the  principal  orators  who  were  younger  contemporaries 
of  Cicero. 

GoEUus,  with  whom  Cicero  was  often  brought  into  relations,  was 
a  quick,  polished,  and  sometimes  lofty  speaker;^  Calidiub  a 
delicate  and  harmonious  one.  On  one  occasion  when  Calidios 
was  accusing  a  man  of  conspiring  against  his  life,  he  pleaded 
with  such  smoothness  and  languor,  that  Cicero^  who  was  for  the 
defence,  at  once  gained  his  cause  by  the  argumeTiium  ad 
hominevn.  Tu  isive  M,  Calidi  md  Jingeres  eie  agerea  t  prae- 
eertim  cum  ida  doquentia  dlienorum  hominum  peneula 
defendere  acerrime  goleas,  tuum  negligerest  Ubi  dolor  f  ubi 
ardor  animij  qui  etiam  ex  ir^'antium  ingerma  elicere  voeeB  d 
quereUu  soletf  NvUa  perhirbaHo  ammi^  nuRa  oorporiB:  frona 
non  percussoy  non  femur ;  pedie^  quod  minimum  est^  nuUa  eup- 
ploeio.  Itaque  tantum  abfuU  id  imfiammaree  ammoe  nostras^ 
eomnum  ido  loco  vix  tenebamue.^  Cubio  he  describes  as  bold  and 
flowing ;  Galyus  from  affectation  of  Attic  purity,  as  cold,  cautious, 
and  jejune.  His  dry,  sententious  style,  to  which  Bbutus  also 
hidined,  was  a  reaction  from  the  splendour  of  Cicero,  a  splendour 
which  men  like  these  could  never  hope  to  reach ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  better  that  they  should  reject  all  ornament  rather  than  mis- 
apply it  It  seems  that  after  Cicero  oratory  had  lost  the  fountain 
of  its  life ;  he  responded  so  perfectly  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
popular  taste  and  the  possibilities  of  the  time,  that  after  him  no 
new  theory  of  eloquence  could  be  produced,  while  to  improve 
upon  hiB  practice  was  evidently  hopeless.  Thus  the  reaction  that 
comes  after  literary  perfection  conspired  with  the  dawn  of  free- 
dom to  make  Cicero  the  last  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  those  who 
deserved  the  name  of  orator ;  and  we  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
the  poet's  epigram,*  questioned  as  it  was  at  the  tune  « 

1  Bmt  75.  >  Brat  8a 

•flntmusSnSiapoetofCotdaiba.   Iliiilii7iBtoldiii8aiiMa»  Biaa  vl 
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APPENDIX. 

Pxbry  of  Cicero. 


The  poems  of  Ciceto  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  student 
of  Latin  versification.  His  great 
facility  and  formal  polish  made  him 
sGGoessfol  in  prodncmg  a  much  more 
finished  and  harmonious  cadence 
than  had  before  been  attained. 
Coming  between  Ennius  and  Lncre- 
tius,  and  evidently  stadied.  by 
the  latter,  he  is  an  important 
link  in  metrical  development.  We 
propose  in  this  note  merely  to  give 
some  examples  of  his  versification 
that  the  student  may  judge  for  him- 
self, and  com]  tare  them  with  those 
of  Lncretins,  Catullus,  and  VirgiL 
They  are  quoted  from  the  edition  of 
OTelli(vol.  iv.  p.  0112  s??.). 

From  the  MariuB  (Cic.  de  Legg.  I. 
i.  §  2) : 
"  Hie  lovls  altlBonl  mblto  pinnate  Bstellet 

Arbori.t  e  tronco  lerpentls  sanda  morsa 

Subri^lt,  IpM  feris  transflgenB  nnguibna, 
angnem 

Semianimnm   et  TBila  gniTiter  oervfoe 
micantem, 

Qaem  an  fntorquentem  lanlaiu  roitroq:iie 
cruentans, 

lam  satlHta  animoe,  lam  doros  nita  doIorM, 

Abiecit  ecflantem  et  laceratom  adfllgit  in 
onda, 

Seqne  obttn  a  lolis  nttidot  cuuvei'Ut  ad 
oitaa. 

Banc  nbi  praepetiboB  pen&li  lapniqae 
TOlantem 

Conspezit  Marias,  diTlni  nnmtnia  angnr, 

Fauttaqne  slgna  suae  laudis  redltosqae 
noterit, 

Putibufl  intonnit  caeli  pater  ipse  sinistrls. 

8ic  aqnilae  elamm  flnnavlt  Inppiter  omen.** 

Praisefl  of  himself,  from  the  poem  on 
his  con8iTlship>(Div.  I.  ii.  §  17  9qq.) : 

*Haec   terdata    din    spedei    mnltumque 

morata 
Consnle  te  tandem  edaa  est  in  lede  locata, 
Atque  una  flxi  ac  siffnati  tempoiis  hora, 
luppiter  excelsa  darabat  soeptra  colnmna; 
Et  dades  pa'riau  flamma  ferroqae  parata 
YoGibaB  Allobrognm  patrtbns  popoloqne 

patebalk 
Itfee  Igitnr  icteies  qooniai  monimenta 

tenetii, 
Qni  popolos  nrliMqne  mode  se  Tirtnte 

ri-gebant, 
Bite  •  t  iam  Testri.qnonun  pietaaqne  fldesqne 
Praestitlt  ac  longe  Tidt  sapientla  cnnctos 
Pracdpne  colnere  viitenti  nmnine  dives. 
Hacc  adeo  penitus  can  videri  sagad 
Otia  qai  stadUs  laett  tennere  decoria, 
loquu    Academia     iinibrifBra    nltldoqne 

Ljceo 


Fadenint  daraa  feenndi  pecteiis  srttii 
£  qnlbns  ereptam  pilmo  lam  a  flora  la 

▼entae, 
Te  patria  In  media  Tirtatam  mole  locaTil 
Tatamen  anzlferascaraareqnieterelazani 
Qaod  patriae  Tacat  Id  itadils  nobisqnt 

dedisti.** 

We  apnend  some  verses  by  Qnintns 
Cicero,  wno  the  orator  declared  would 
make  a  better  poet  than  himself. 
They  are  on  the  twelve  constellations, 
a  well-worn  but  apparently  attactive 
subject: 


**  Flnmlna  Tenia  dent  obsoaro  hnnlne  Pisces^ 
Gorricalamqae  Aries    aeqiiit   nodJeqas 

dleqne, 
Oomna  qnem  conmnft  flonun  pnennntli 

Taari, 
Arldnqae    aestatts     Gemini     primordia 

pandnnt, 
Longaqne  iam  misult  praedaras  Inmina 

Cancer, 
Langnificaeqiie    Leo   proflat    ferns   ore 

calores. 
Poet  modicnm  qnattens  VIiio  fngat  orta 

yaporam. 
Antnmnl  reserat  iiortas  aeqnatqne  dinma 
Tempora  noctnmls  disperso  aidere  Libra, 
Et  fetos  ramos  denndat  flamma  Nepal. 
Plgra  saglttlpotens  la«ilatar  frf  gora  terrisi 
Brama  gdn  i^adans  taibare  spirat  Capri- 

coml; 
Quam  sequltnr  ndralss  ranns  liquor  aUns 

Aqaari: 
Tante  Bapra  drcaqae  rlgent  ubi  flnmloa. 

Hundl 
At  dextra  laeyaqae  det  rota  folglda  Solto 
Mobile  cniricolttm,  et  Lonae  dmolaera 

ferantor. 
Sqnama    sab    aetemo   conspectn   torte 

Draeonls 
Eminet;    banc  inter   fnlgentem  ddera 

septem 
Magna  qoatlt  sfeellataa,  qnam  servsiis  senii 

inalta 
Condltor  Oceanl  rlpa  com  face  Bootes.** 

This  is  poor  staff;  two  epigramf 
are  more  interesting: 

**CSrede  ratem  Toatis,  sntaram  no  creda 
pnellls: 
Namqae  est  f  eminoa  taklor  osda  fldaT 

n. 

"  Femina  nnlla  bona  est,  et,  d  bona  esa 
tigitnlla, 
Nesdo  qno  f ato  res  msU  tMta  bonai** 

We  observe   the   entire   lack  of 
inspiration,  combined  with  eonaide» 
able    smoothness,    but   both   in   s 
feebler  degree,  which  are  charaetAr 
istic  of  his  brother's  poems. 


OHAPTEB   ni^ 

HmouoAL  AVD  BxoeBAPmoAL  GoHPOBinov — Gavab^Nj 

Sallubt. 

It  b  wdl  known  thai  Ciceio  felt  strongly  tempted  to  write  • 
histoiy  of  Boma  Considering  the  stiiring  eyente  among  which  he 
liyed,  the  grandenr  of  Home's  past^  and  the  ezhanstless  literary 
reeonices  which  he  himself  possessed,  we  are  not  sniprised  either 
at  his  conceiYing  the  idea  or  at  his  friends  encouraging  it  Kever- 
theless  it  is  fortunate  for  his  literary  fame  that  he  abandoned  the 
proposal,^  for  he  would  have  failed  in  history  almost  more  signally 
than  he  did  in  poetry.  His  mind  was  not  adapted  for  the  kind 
of  research  required,  nor  his  judgment  for  weighing  historic  evi- 
dence. When  Lucceius  announced  his  intention  of  writing  a 
history  which  should  include  the  Gatilinarian  conspiracy,  Cicero 
did  not  scruple  to  beg  him  to  enlaige  a  little  on  the  truth.  **  Yon 
must  gran  t  something  to  our  friendship ;  let  me  pray  you  to  delineate 
my  exploits  in  a  way  that  shall  reflect  the  greatest  possible  glory 
on  mysell''*  A  lax  conception  of  historical  responsibility,  which 
is  not  peculiar  to  Cicero.  He  is  but  an  exaggerated  type  of  his 
nation  in  this  respect  No  Eoman  author,  unless  it  be  Tacitus,  has 
been  able  fully  to  grasp  the  extreme  complexity  as  well  as  difficulty 
of  the  historian's  task  £yen  the  sage  Quintilian  maintaiTiB  the 
popular  misconception  when  he  says,  "  History  is  closely  akin 
to  poetry,  and  is  written  for  purposes  of  narration  not  of  proof; 
being  composed  with  the  motive  of  transmitting  oui  fame  to 
posterity,  it  avoids  the  dulness  of  continuous  narrative  by  the  use 
txf  rarer  words  and  freer  periphrases."'   We  may  conclude  that  this 

^  Gioero  went  fo  far  as  to  write  aome  short  oommeiitarii  on  his  oonsolship 
fei  Qteek,  and  perfaapa  In  Latin  also ;  bat  they  were  not  edited  mntU  after 
his  death,  and  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  histories 

*  Of.  <Mi.  ^om.;  v.  12,  1,  and  vi.  2,  8. 

*  X.  i.  81.     He  calls  it  Carmen  Solutmn, 
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criticism  is  based  on  a  caiefal  study  of  the  greatest  leoognised 
models.  This  false  opinion  arose  no  doubt  from  the  narrowness  of 
view  which  persisted  in  regarding  all  kinds  of  literature  as  merely 
exercises  in  dyle.  For  instance  accuracy  of  statements  was  not 
regarded  as  the  goal  and  object  of  the  writer's  labours,  but  rather 
as  a  useful  means  of  obtaining  deamess  of  arrangement;  abundant 
information  helped  towards  eondenaoHon;  original  observation 
towards  vivaeUy;  personal  experience  of  the  eyents  towards  patTuM 
or  eloquence. 

So  unfortunately  preyalent  was  this  view  that  a  writer  was  not 
ealled  a  historian  unless  he  had  considerable  pretensions  to  style. 
Thus,  men  who  could  write,  and  had  written,  in  an  informal  way, 
excellent  historical  accounts,  were  not  studied  by  their  countrymen 
as  historians.  Their  writings  were  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  anti- 
'^uarian  remains.  The  habit  of  writing  notes  of  their  campaigns, 
memoranda  of  their  public  conduct,  copies  of  their  speeches,  &c. 
had  for  some  time  been  usual  among  the  abler  or  more  ambitious 
nobles.  Often  these  were  kep^  >y  them,  laid  by  for  future  elabora- 
tion; oftener  still  they  were  publisbed,  or  sent  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  the  author's  friends.  The  letters  of  Cicero  and  his  numerous 
correspondents  present  such  a  series  of  raw  material  for  history;  and 
in  reading  any  of  the  antiquarian  writers  of  Eome  we  are  struck  by 
the  large  number  of  monographs,  essays,  pamphlets,  rough  notes, 
commentaries,  and  the  like,  attributed  to  public  men,  to  which 
they  had  access. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  for  many  years  these  documents  had  existed, 
and  equally  clear  that,  unless  their  author  was  celebrated  or  their 
style  elegant^  the  migority  of  readers  entirely  neglected  them. 
Nevertheless  they  formed  a  rich  material  for  the  diligent  and 
capable  historian.  In  using  them,  however,  we  could  not  expect 
him  to  show  the  same  critical  acumen,  the  same  impartiality,  as  a 
modem  writer  trained  in  scientific  criticism  and  the  broad  culture 
of  international  ideas;  to  expect  this  would  be  to  expect  ai* 
impossibility.  To  look  at  events  from  a  national  instead  of  a 
party  point  of  view  was  hard;  to  look  at  them  from  a  human  point 
of  view,  as  Polybius  had  done,  was  still  harder.  Thus  we  cannot 
expect  from  Bepublican  Eome  any  historical  work  of  the  same 
scope  and  depth  as  those  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides;  neither 
the  dramatic  genius  of  the  one  nor  the  philosophic  insight  of  the 
other  was  to  be  gained  there.  All  we  can  look  for  is  a  clear  com- 
prehensive narrative,  without  flagrant  misrepresentation,  of  somt 
of  the  leading  episodes,  and  sudh  we  fortunately  possess  in  ths 
memoirs  of  Caesar  and  the  biogiephit  al  essays  of  Sallust 

Ths  immediate  object  of  the  Commentaries  of  Juj"*'*  Cabbai 
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(100-44  Bia),  was  no  doubt  to  fumisli  tbe  senate  Tvith  an 
authentic  military  report  on  the  Grallic  and  Ci'^il  Wars.  But  they 
had  also  an  ultorior  purpose.  They  a&pired  to  justify  their  author 
in  the  eyes  of  Rome  and  of  posterity  in  his  attitude  of  hostility  to 
the  constitution. 

Pompey  was  perhaps  quite  as  desirous  of  supreme  power  as 
Caesar,  and  was  equally  ready  to  make  all  patriotic  moti\es 
subordinate  to  self-interest.  Nevertheless  he  gained,  by  his  con- 
nexion with  the  senate,  the  reputation  of  defender  of  the  consti- 
stution,  and  thought  fit  to  appropriate  the  language  of  patriotism. 
Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries — ^which,  though  both  unfinished  and, 
historically  speaking,  unconnected  with  one  another,  reveal  the 
deeper  connexion  of  successive  producta  of  the  same  creative 
policy — ^labouis  throughout  to  show  that  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  forma  of  the  conatitation  and  for  the  general  good  of 
Eome.  This  he  doee  not  as  a  rule  attempt  to  prove  by  argument. 
Occasionally  he  doea  so,  as  when  any  serious  accusation  was 
brought  against  the  legitimacy  of  his  acts ;  and  these  are  among 
the  most  important  and  interestmg  ohaptera  in  his  work.^  But 
his  habitual  method  of  exculpating  himself  is  by  his  persuasive 
moderation  of  statement^  and  his  masterly  collocation  of  events. 
In  reading  the  narrative  of  the  Civil  War  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  he  was  unfairly  treated.  Without  any  terms  of 
reprobation,  with  acaicely  any  harsh  language,  with  merely  that 
wondrous  skill  in  manipulating  the  aeries  of  facts  which  genius 
possesses,  he  has  made  his  readers,  even  against  their  prepossession, 
disapprove  of  Pompey's  attitude  and  condemn  the  bitter  hostility 
of  the  senate.  80,  too,  in  the  report  of  the  Gallic  War,  where 
diplomatic  caution  was  less  required,  the  same  apparent  candour, 
the  same  perfect  statement  of  his  case,  appears.  In  every  instance 
of  aggressive  and  ambitious  war,  there  is  some  equitable  proposal 
refused,  some  act  of  injustice  not  acknowledged,  some  infringe- 
ment of  the  dignity  of  the  Boman  people  committed,  which  makes 
it  seem  only  natural  that  Caesar  should  exact  reprisals  by  the 
sword.  On  two  or  three  occasions  he  betrays  how  little  regard  he 
had  for  good  faith  when  barbarians  were  in  consideration,  and 
how  completely  absent  was  that  generous  drmency  in  the  case  of 
a  vanquished  foreign  prince,  which  when  exercised  towards  his 
own  countrymen  procured  him  such  enviable  renown.*  His 
treacherous  conduct  towards  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri,  which  he 
telates  with  perfect  aangfroidy^  is  such  as  1»  shock  na  beyond 

>  8ee.M2.  Oi/o.  L  4,  6,  8,  80  ;  iii.  1. 

*  *'0ZMiMn^5ua''waathewayinw1iidih«caiiaedliimsdf  tobsfddnMt^ 
mt  oac«sk>iui  of  oeromony.  *  K  O.  iv  13 
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description ;  his  bratal  yengeance  upon  the  Atuatici  and  Yenetiyi 
all  whose  leading  men  he  muidered,  and  sold  the  rest^  to  the 
number  of  53,000,  by  auction ;  his  cruel  detention  of  the  noble 
Vercingetoriz,  who,  after  acting  like  an  honourable  foe  in  the  field, 
Yoluntajrily  gave  himself  up  to  appease  the  conqueror's  wrath  ;^ 
these  are  blots  in  Caesar's  scutcheon,  which,  if  they  do  not  place 
him  below  the  recognised  standard  of  action  of  the  time,  prevent 
him  from  being  placed  in  any  way  above  it  The  theory  that 
good  faith  is  unnecessary  with  an  uncivilised  foe,  is  but  the  other 
side  of  thd  doctrine  that  it  is  merely  a  thing  of  expediency  in  the 
case  of  a  civilised  on&  And  neither  Bome  hersedf  ,  nor  many  of 
her  greatest  generals,  can  free  themselves  from  the  grievous  stain 
of  perfidious  dealing  with  those  whom  they  found  themselves 
powerful  enough  so  to  treat 

But  if  we  can  neither  approve  the  want  of  principle,  nor  accept 
the  ex  parte  statements  which  are  embodied  in  Caesar's  Commen- 
fariea^  we  can  admire  to  the  utmost  the  incredible  and  almos'i 
superhuman  activity  which,  more  than  any  other  quality,  enabled 
him  to  overcome  his  enemie&  This  is  evidently  the  means  on 
which  he  himself  most  relied.  The  prominence  he  has  given  to 
it  in  his  writings  makes  it  almost  equivalent  to  a  precept  The 
burden  of  his  achievements  is  the  continual  repetition  of  quam 
cderrime  contendendum  ratuB, — maxirrda  citimmiaque  itineribua 
profectus, — and  other  phrases  describing  the  rapidity  of  Ids  move- 
ments. By  this  he  so  terrified  the  Pompeians  that,  hearing  he 
was  en  route  for  Bome,  they  fled  in  such  dismay  as  not  even  to 
take  the  money  they  had  amassed  for  the  war,  but  to  leave  it  a 
prey  to  Caesar.  And  by  the  want  of  this,  as  he  sarcastically 
observes,  the  Fompeians  lost  their  only  chance  of  cnishing  him, 
when,  driven  from  Dyrrhachium,  with  his  army  seriously  crippled 
and  provisions  almost  exhausted!,  he  must  have  succumbed  to  the 
numerous  and  well-fed  forces  opposed  to  him.'  He  himself  would 
never  have  committed  such  a  mistake.  The  after-work  of  his 
victories  was  frequently  more  decisive  than  the  victories  them- 
selves He  always  pursued  Ms  enemies  into  their  camp,  by 
storming  which  he  not  only  broke  their  spirit^  but  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  retain  their  unity  of  action.  No  man  ever  knew  so 
well  the  trith  of  the  adage  "  nothing  succeeds  like  success; "  and 
his  Commentaries  from  first  to  last  are  instinct  with  a  triumphant 
consciousness  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his  having  invariably  acted 
upon  it 

1 B.  G.  ii.  84,  and  iX  16.  •  lb.  aee  tIL  82. 

8  It  was  then  that,  u  Suetonius  teUs  im^  Caesar  declared  ^at  Poa»p«« 
knew  not  how  to  use  a  victory 
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A  feature  which  strikes  every  reader  of  Caesar  is  tne  admiration 
and  respect  h»  has  for  his  soldiers.  Though  unsparing  of  iheii 
liyes  when  occasion  demanded,  he  never  speaks  of  them  as  '  food 
for  powder/'  Once,  when  his  men  clamoured  for  battle,  but  he 
thought  he  could  gain  his  point  without  shedding  blood,  he  refused 
to  fight,  though  the  discontent  became  alarming:  ^'Cur,  etiam 
secundo  praelio,  aliquas  ex  sms  amitteret)  Cur  vulnerari  pateretur 
optime  meritos  de  se  milites?  cur  denique  fortunam  periclitaretur, 
praesertim  cum  non  minus  esset  imperatoris  consilio  superare 
quam  gladio?"  This  consideration  for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers, 
when  the  storm  was  over,  won  him  gratitude ;  and  it  was  no  single 
instance.  Everywhere  they  are  mentioned  with  high  praise,  and 
no  small  portion  of  the  victory  is  ascribed  to  them.  Stories  of 
individual  valour  are  inserted,  and  several  centurions  singled  out 
for  special  commendation.  Caesar  lingers  with  delight  over  the 
exploits  of  his  tenth  legion.  Officers  and  men  are  all  fondly 
remembered.  The  heroic  conduct  of  FuMo  and  Yarenus,  who 
challenge  each  other  to  a  display  of  valour,  and  by  each  saving 
the  other^s  life  are  reconciled  to  a  friendly  instead  of  a  hostile 
rivalry:^  the  intrepidity  of  the  veterans  at  Lissus,  whose  self- 
reliant  bravery  calls  forth  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  in  the 
whole  book  ;^  and  the  loyal  devotion  of  all  when  he  announces 
tiis  critical  position,  and  asks  if  they  will  stand  by  him,^  are 
related  with  glowing  pride.  Numerous  other  merely  incidental 
notices,  scattered  through  both  works,  confirm  the  pleasing  impres- 
sion that  commander  and  commanded  had  full  confidence  in  each 
.other;  and  he  relates^  with  pardonable  exultation  the  speak- 
ing fact  that  among  all  the  hardships  they  endured  (hardships  so 
terrible  that  Pompey,  seeing  the  roots  on  which  they  subsisted, 
declared  he  had  beasts  to  fight  with  and  not  men)  not  a  soldier 
except  Labienus  and  two  Gaulish  officers  ever  deserted  his  cause, 
though  thousands  came  over  to  him  from  the  opposite  side.  It  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  his  power  over  men,  and  thereby,  of  his 
military  capacity,  that  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  show. 

Besides  their  clear  description  of  military  manoeuvres,  of  engin- 
eering, bridge-making,  and  all  kinds  of  operations,  in  which  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  despatches  of  the  great  generals  of 
modem  times,  Caesar's  Commentaries  contain  much  useful  infor- 
mation regarding  the  countries  he  visited.  There  is  a  wonderful 
freshness  and  versatility  about  hia  mind.  While  primarily  con- 
sidermg  a  country,  as  he  was  forced  to  do,  from  its  strategica] 
features,  or  its  capacity  for  furmshing  contingents  or  tribute,  Vt 

»  B.  a.  ▼.  86  '  n>.  iiL  2&  •  Ih.  L  «,  7  *  lb.  iii  5». 
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was  ne^ertlieless  keenly  alive  to  all  objects  of  inteTest^  whether  fa 
nature  or  in  human  customs.     The  inquiring  curiosity  with  which 
Lucan  upbraids  him  during  his  visit  to  Egypt^  if  it  were  not  on 
that  occasion  assumed,  as  some  think,  to  hide  his  real  projects,  was 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  mind.    As  soon  as  he  thought 
Gaul  was  quiet  he  hurried  to  Ulyria,^  animated  by  the  desire  to 
flee  those  nations,  and  to  observe  their  customs  for  himself.     His 
journey  into  Britain,  though  by  Suetonius  attributed  to  avarice, 
which  had  been  kindled  by  the  report  of  enormous  pearls  of  fine 
quality  to  be  found  on  our  coasts,  is  by  himself  attributed  to  his 
desire  to  see  so  strange  a  countiy,  and  to  be  the  first  to  conquer  ii^ 
His  account  of  our  idand,  though  imperfect,  is  extremely  interest- 
ing.    He  mentions  many  of  our  products.     The  existence  of  lead 
and  iron  ore  was  known  to  him;  he  does  not  allude  to  tin,  but  its 
occurrence  can  hardly  have  been  unknown  to  him.     He  remarks 
that  the  beech  and  pine  do  not  grow  in  the  south  of  England, 
which  is  probably  an  inaccuracy;'  and  he  falls  into  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  north  of  Scotiand  ei\joys  in  winter  a  period  of 
thirty  days  total  darkness.     His  account  of  Gaul,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent^  of  Germany,  is  more  explicit     He  gives  a  fine  description 
of  the  Druids  and  iheir  mysterious  religion,  noticing  in  particular 
the  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  begot  indiffe- 
rence to  death,  and  was  a  great  incentive  to  bravery.^    The  effects 
of  this  belief  are  dwelt  on  by  Lucan  in  one  of  his  most  effective 
passages,'^  which  is  greatly  borrowed  from  Caesar.   Their  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  their  jealous  restriction  of  it  to  themselves  and 
express  prohibition  of  any  written  literature,  he  attributes  partly 
to  their  desire  to  keep  the  people  ignorant^  the  common  feeling  of 
a  powerful  priesthood,  and  partly  to  a  conviction  that  writing 
ixgures  the  memory,  which  among  men  of  action  should  be  kept 
in  constant  exercise.     His  acquaintance  with  German  civilization 
is  more  superficial,  and  shows  that  incapacity  for  scientific  criticism 

1  a  O.  ilL  7. 

*  Snetoniiu  thns  speaks  {VU,  Goes,  24)  of  his  wanton  aggression,  **Nm 
Mnde  Ma  belli  oooaHone  ne  inituti  quidUm  aepericuloei  ahstinuU  tam  ftds' 
ratis  tam  i$^!u6i$  aeferis  gentOma  uUro  laeeaUU. "  An  excellent  comment  od 
Ronan  lost  of  dominion. 

*  X  am  told  by  Professor  RoUeston  that  Caesar  is  here  mistaken.  The 
pine,  by  whidb  he  presumably  meant  the  Scotch  fir,  certainly  existed  in  the 
nnt  centoiy  B.O. ;  and  as  to  the  beech,  Barnham  beeches  were  then  fine 
young  trees.  Doubtless  changes  have  come  over  our  vej^tation.  The  linden 
or  lime  is  a  Roman  importation,  the  small-leaded  species  alone  being  indige- 
Mms:  so  is  the  Enfflish  elm,  which  has  now  deTeloped  specific  differenoes» 
wMoh  have  causea  botanists  to  rank  it  apart  There  is,  perhaps  aoni 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  import  of  the  word /b^Mt. 

«  a  O.  TL  11,  m-  *  ^hsn.  L  446-467. 
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^hich  was  common  to  aU  antdquity.  ^  His  testimony  to  the  ^.bastitj 
of  the  Gennan  race,  oonfiimed  afterwards  by  Tacitus,  is  inteiest- 
hig  as  showing  one  of  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  iti 
greatnses.  He  relates,  with  apparent  belief  the  existence  of  seyeral 
extraordinary  quadrupeds  in  the  vast  Hercynian  forest^  such  as  the 
unicorn  of  heraldry,  which  here  first  appears ;  the  elk,  which  has 
no  joints  to  its  legs,  and  cannot  lie  down,  whose  bulk  he  depreci- 
ates as  much  as  he  exaggerates  that  of  the  urus  or  wild  bull,  which 
he  describes  as  hardly  inferior  to  the  elephant  in  size.  To  have 
slain  one  of  these  gigantic  animals,  and  carried  off  its  horns  as  a 
trophy,  was  almost  as  great  a  glory  as  the  possession  of  the  grizzly 
be^s  claws  among  the  Indians  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Some 
of  his  remarks  on  the  temper  of  the  Grauls  might  be  applied  almost 
without  change  to  their  modem  representatives.  The  French  €lan 
is  done  ample  justice  to,  as  well  as  the  instability  and  self-esteem 
of  that  great  people.  ''  Ut  ad  heUa  sttscipienda  GaUorum  alacer 
et  promptUB  est  animus^  sic  moUia  ac  minime  residens  ad  calami- 
fates  perferendaa  mens  eorum  eti,^  And  again,  "  quod  mmi  in 
capmendia  eonaUiis  mohUea  et  novie  plerumque  rebus  student,*'^ 
He  notices  the  tall  stature  of  both  Grauls  and  Germans,  which  was 
at  first  the  cause  of  some  terror  to  his  soldiers,  and  some  contemp- 
tuousness  on  their  part^  "  Plerieque  horininibua  OaUis  prae  mag- 
mtudine  eorporum  euorum  hreintas  nostra  contempttd  est" 

Caesar  himself  was  of  commanding  presence,  great  bodily  endu- 
cance,  and  heroic  personal  daring.  These  were  qualities  which  his 
enemies  knew  how  to  respect  On  one  occasion,  when  his  legions 
were  blockaded  in  Germany,  he  penetrated  at  night  to  his  camp 
disguised  as  a  Graul;  and  in  more  than  one  battle  he  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  by  his  extraordinary  personal  courage,  fighting 
on  foot  before  his  wavering  troops,  or  snatching  the  standard  from 
the  centurion's  thnid  grasp.  He  took  the  greatest  pains  to  collect 
accurate  information,  and  frequently  he  tells  us  who  his  informants 
were.^  Where  there  was  no  reason  for  the  suppression  or  mis- 
representation of  truth,  Caesar's  statements  may  be  implicitly  relied 
on.  No  man  knew  human  nature  better,  or  how  to  decide  between 
conflicting  assertions.  He  rarely  indulges  in  conjecture,  but  in 
investigating  the  motives  of  his  adversaries  he  is  penetrating  an<l 
unmerciful  At  the  commencement  of  the  treatise  on  the  civil 
war  he  gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  considerations  that  weighed  with 
Lentulus,  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Pompey;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  of  all  he  deaJs  most  hardly  with  Calo,  whose  pretensions 
annoyed  him,  and  in  whose  rirtue  he  did  not  beHeva    To  the 

^  B.  O.  vi  10.        •  lb.  UL  20.        s  lb.  iv.  5.         «  lb.  see  i.  80;  iL  M 
^  tb.  it  1 7;  v.  0.    lb.  iii  16,  49.  and  many  other  pawmgeib 
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biaveet  of  his  Gallic  enemies  he  is  not  m^ust  The  Nervii  in  pat 
ticular,  by  their  courage  and  self-^levotion,  excite  his  waim  admi- 
ration,^ and  while  he  felt  it  necessary  to  exterminate  them,  they 
Beom  to  have  been  among  the  very  few  that  moved  his  pity. 

As  to  the  style  of  these  two  great  works,  no  better  criticism  can 
be  given  than  that  of  Cicero  in  the  Brutus  ;*  "  They  are  worthy  ol 
all  praise :  they  are  nnadomed,  straightforward,  and  elegant,  every 
ornament  being  stripped  off  as  it  were  a  garment  While  he  desired 
to  give  others  the  material  out  of  wluch  to  create  a  history ;  he 
may  perhaps  have  done  a  kindness  to  conceited  writers  who  wish  to 
trick  them  out  with  meretricious  graces ;  ^  but  he  has  deterred  all 
men  of  sound  taste  from  touching  them.  For  in  history  a  pure 
and  brilliant  conciseness  of  sfyle  is  the  highest  attainable  beauty." 
Condensed  as  they  are,  and  often  almost  bald,  they  have  that  match- 
less clearness  which  marks  the  mind  that  is  master  of  ito  entire 
subject.  We  have  only  to  compare  them  with  the  excellent  but 
immeasurably  inferior  commentudes  of  Hirtius  to  estimate  their 
value  in  this  respect  Fl^cision,  arrangement^  method,  are  qualities 
that  never  leave  them  from  beginning  to  end.  li  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  are  so  imperfect  and  that  the  text  is  not  in  a  hetter 
state.  In  the  Cfivil  War  particularly,  gaps  frequently  occur,  and  both 
the  beginning  and  the  end  are  lost  They  were  written  during  the 
campaign,  though  no  douht  cast  into  their  presenii  form  in  the  in- 
tervals of  winter  leisure.  Hirtius,  who,  at  Caesar's  request^  appended 
an  eighth  book  to  the  Gallic  War,  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Balbus,  how 
rapidly  he  wrote.  "  I  wish  that  those  who  will  read  my  book 
could  know  how  unwillingly  I  took  it  in  hand,  that  I  might 
acquit  myself  of  folly  and  arrogance  in  completing  what  Caesar  had 
begun.  For  all  agree  that  the  elegance  of  these  commentaries  sur- 
passes the  most  laborious  efforte  of  other  writers.  They  were 
edited  to  prevent  historians  being  ignorant  of  matters  of  such  high 
importance.  But  so  highly  are  they  approved  by  the  univernil 
verdict  that  the  power  of  amplifying  them  has  been  rather  taken 
away  than  bestowed  by  their  publication.^  And  yet  I  have  a  right 
to  marvel  at  this  even  more  than  others.  For  while  others  know 
how  faultlessly  they  are  written,  I  know  with  what  ease  and 
rapidity  he  dashed  them  o£  For  Caesar,  besides  the  highest  con- 
ceivable literary  gift,  possessed  the  most  perfect  skill  in  explain- 
ing his  designs.*'    This  testimony  of  his  most  intimate  friend  is 

»  B.  a.  IL  16,  207.     *  •  Brut.  Ixxr.  262. 

'  '*  CcUamistria  iniurere,'*  a  metaphor  from  carlinff  the  hair  with  hot  iron* 
The  entire  description  is  in  the  language  of  iciuptaie,  by  which  Ciceiv 
Implies  that  Caesar's  style  is  statu rxjue. 

*  **  Prcur^^  rum  praMUi  faeulUu, " 
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eonfirmed  by  a  oarefal  perusal  of  the  works,  the  elaboration  ol  wbiohi 
though  reiy  great,  consists,  not  in  the  execution  of  details,  bnt  in 
the  carefully  meditated  design.  The  Commentaries  hare  alwayv 
been  a  favourite  book  with  soldiers  as  with  scholars.  Their  ik- 
tinity  is  not  more  pure  than  their  tactics  are  instructive.  Nor  an 
the  loftier  graces  of  composition  wanting.  The  speeches  of  Cioio 
rise  into  eloquence.^  Petreius's  despair  at  the  impending  desortion 
of  his  aimy^  is  powerfully  drawn,  and  the  contrast^  brief  but 
effective,  between  the  Pompeians'  luxury  and  his  own  army's 
want  of  common  necessaries,  assumes  aU  the  grandeur  of  a  moral 
warning.' 

The  example  of  their  general  and  their  own  devotion  induced 
other  distinguished  men  to  complete  his  work.  A.  Hiitius  (consul 
43  aa),  who  served  with  him  in  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  as  we 
have  seen,  added  at  his  request  an  eighth  book  to  the  history  of 
the  former ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics  the  Alexandrine 
War  is  also  by  his  hand  From  these  two  treatises,  which  are 
written  in  careful^  imitation  of  Caesar's  manner,  we  form  a  high 
conception  of  the  hterary  standard  among  men  of  education.  For 
Hirtius,  though  a  good  soldier  and  an  efficient  consul,  was  a  literary 
man  only  by  accident  It  was  Caesar  who  ordered  hiTn  to  write, 
first  a  reply  to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cato,  and  then  the  Gallic 
Commentary.  ^  Nevertheless,  his  two  books  show  no  inferiority  in 
taste  or  diction  to  those  of  his  illustrious  chief.  They  of  course 
lack  his  genius ;  but  there  is  the  same  purity  of  style,  the  same 
perfect  moderation  of  language. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  admirable  taste  of  the  highest 
conversational  language  at  Eome  in  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Republic  Not  only  Hirtius,  but  Matius,  Balbus,  Sulpicius, 
Brutus,  Cassius  and  other  correspondents  of  Cicero,  write  to  him 
in  a  dialect  as  pure  as  his  own.  It  is  true  they  have  not  his 
grace,  his  inimitable  freedom  and  copiousness.  Most  of  them  are 
somewhat  laboured,  and  give  us  the  impression  of  having  acquired 
with  difficulty  the  control  of  their  inflexible  material  But  the 
intimate  study  of  the  noble  language  in  which  they  wrote  compels 
us  to  admit  that  it  was  fully  equal  to  the  clear  exposition  of  the 
severest  thought  and  the  most  subtie  diplomatic  reasoning.  But 
its  prime  was  already  passing.  Even  men  of  the  noblest  family 
could  not  without  long  discipline  attain  the  lofty  standard  of  the 
best  conversational  requirements.  Sextus  Pompeius  is  said  to  have 
been  sennone  barbariLs.*     On  this  Niebuhr  well  remarks :  '*  It  if 

»B.C.  ii.  27,  28.  •  lb.  i  67. 

*  lb.  iii  78.   Compare  aUo  the  brUliant  description  of  the  siege  tt  SakrM 
HL  7  '  VeU.  PaL  iL  78 
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remarkable  to  see  how  at  that  time  men  who  did  not  receive  • 
thorough  ednoation  neglected  their  mother-tongue,  and  spoke  a 
corrupt  form  of  it  The  urbanitas,  or  perfection  of  the  language, 
easily  degenerated  unless  it  were  kept  up  by  careful  study.  Cicero  ^ 
speaks  of  the  &ermo  urbanue  in  the  time  of  Laelius,  and  observes 
that  the  ladies  of  that  age  spoke  exquisitely.  But  in  Caesar's 
time  it  had  begun  to  decay."  Caesar,  in  one  of  lus  writings,  tells 
his  reader  to  shun  like  a  rock  every  unusual  form  of  speecL' 
And  this  admirable  counsel  he  has  himself  generally  followed — 
but  few  provincialisms  or  archaisms  can  be  detected  in  his  page&' 
In  respect  of  style  he  stands  far  at  the  head  of  aU  the  Latin  his 
torians.  The  authorship  of  the  African  War  is  doubtful ;  it  seems 
best^  with  Niebuhr,  to  assign  it  to  Oppius.  The  Spanish  War  is 
obviously  written  by  a  person  of  a  different  sort  It  may  either 
be,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  work  of  a  centurion  or  military  tribune 
in  the  common  rank  of  life,  or,  as  we  incline  to  think,  of  a  pro- 
vincial, perhaps  a  Spaniard,  who  was  well  read  in  the  oider  literature 
of  Home,  but  could  not  seize  the  complex  and  delicate  idiom  of  the 
beau  monde  of  his  day.  With  vulgarisms  like  bene  magni^  in  opere 
d/^ent%^  and  inaccuracies  like  ad  ignoseendum  for  ad  ee  excuean- 
dum^  quam  opimam  iot  quam  optiinam^^  he  combines  quotations 
from  l^mius,  e.g,  hie  pea  pede  premitur,  armis  teruntur  arma^  and 
rhetorical  constructions,  e»g,  alteri  alteris  nan  solum  mortem  morti 
exaggerabanty  sed  tumuloa  tumtdis  exaeguahant,^  He  quotes  the 
words  of  Caesar  in  a  form  of  which  we  can  hardly  believe  the 
dictator  to  have  been  guilty :  ''  Caesar  gives  condUiona :  he  never 
receives  tJiem :^^  and  again,  "/  am  Caesar:  I  keep  myfaitJi,"^^ 
Points  like  these,  to  which  we  may  add  his  fondness  for  dwelling 
on  horrid  details^*  (always  omitted  by  Caesar),  and  for  showy 
descriptions,  as  that  of  the  single  combat  between  Tuipio  and 
Kiger,^^  seem  to  mark  him  out  as  in  mind  if  not  in  race  a  Spaniard. 
These  are  the  very  features  we  find  recurring  in  Lucan  and  Seneca, 
which,  joined  to  undoubted  talent^  brought  a  most  pernicious 
element  into  the  Latin  style. 

To  us  Caesar's  literary  power  is  shown  in  the  sphere  of  history. 
But  to  his  contemporaries  he  was  even  more  distinguished  in  other 
fields.  As  an  orator  he  was  second,  and  only  second,  to  Cicero.^' 
His  vigorous  sense^  dose  argument,  brilliant  wit^  and  perfeot  com 

^DeOr.  iii.  12.  '  See  Aid.  Oeil  i.  10. 

*The  word  amhaeius  (— eZienj);  and  the  forms  malacia^  d^rimmUimSy 
Ubertati  (abl.),  Senatu  (dat.).    Bat  these  last  can  be  paralleled  from  Cicero. 

*  B.  H.  6.  *  Id.  5.  •  Id.  88.  '  Id.  81.  •  Id.  5» 

•  Id.  16.  "Id.  19.  "  J3.g.  20.  "  lb. 

"  Tac.  De  Or.  21.  '*  Non  alioB  contra  Ciceronem  nominaretar.**  Quint 
I.  L  114. 
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aand  of  langaage,  made  him,  from  his  first  appearance  as  aociuei 
of  Dolabella  at  the  age  of  22,  one  of  the  foremost  orators  of  Eoma 
And  he  possessed  cJso,  though  he  kept  in  check,  that  greatest 
weapon  of  eloquence,  the  power  to  stir  the  passions.  But  with  him 
eloquence' was  a  means,  not  an  end.  He  spoke  to  gain  his  point, 
not  to  acquire  fame ;  and  thus  thought  less  of  enriching  than  of 
enforcing  his  arguments.  One  ornament  of  speech,  however,  he 
pursued  with  the  greatest  zeal,  namely,  good  taste  and  refinement;^ 
and  in  this,  according  to  Cicero,  he  stood  above  all  his  rivals. 
Unhappily,  not  a  single  speech  remains ;  only  a  few  characteristic 
fragments,  from  which  we  can  but  feel  the  more  how  much  we 
have  lost* 

Besides  speeches,  which  were  part  of  his  public  life,  he  showed 
a  deep  interest  in  science.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  grammar, 
de  AndtogiOy  for  which  he  found  time  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
busiest  campaigns'  and  dedicated  to  Cicero,^  much  to  the  orator's 
delight  In  the  dedication  occur  these  generous  words,  '*  If  many 
by  study  and  practice  have  laboured  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
noble  language,  of  which  art  I  consider  you  to  be  almost  the 
author  and  originator,  it  is  our  duty  to  regard  you  as  one  who 
has  well  deserved  of  the  name  and  dignity  of  the  Eoman  people." 
The  treatise  was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  philosophy  and 
eloquence,  and  was  itself  founded  on  philosophical  principles;^ 
and  beyond  doubt  it  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  that  luminous 
arrangement  which  was  inseparable  from  Caesar's  mind.  Some  of 
his  conclusions  are  curious ;  he  lays  down  that  the  genitive  of 
dies  IB  die;^  the  genitive  plural  of  pants,  pars;  panum,  partump 
the  accusative  of  turbo,  iurbonem  ;^  the  perfect  of  mordeo  and  the 
like,  memordi  not  mamordi  /•  the  genitive  of  Pompeius,  Pompeiii}^ 
The  forma  maximus,  optimus,  munidpium,^^  &c  which  he  intro- 
duced, seem  to  have  been  accepted  on  his  authority,  and  to  have 
established  themselves  finally  in  the  language. 

As  chief  pontif ex  he  interested  himself  with  a  digest  of  the 
AuspiceSy  which  he  carried  as  far  as  sixteen  books. ^^  The  Atigur- 
alioy  which  are  mentioned  by  Friscian,  are  perhaps  a  second  part 
of  the  same  treatise.     He  also  wrote  an  essay  on  Diwnaiion^ 

^  JSUffomtia,  'BrqX,  72,  252. 

*  The  best  will  be  found  in  Suet  JoL  Caes.  vi.  Aul.  Gel.  y.  18,  ziil  8. 
Tal.  Max.  ▼.  8.  Besides  we  can  form  some  idea  of  them  from  the  analysis 
•f  them  in  his  own  Commentaries. 

*  Ds  ATtalogia,  in  two  books,  Suet.  6d.  ^  Brut.  Ixxii 

*  See  the  long  quotation  in  GelL  ziz.  8.  '  Gell.  iz.  14. 
'  Charla.  L  114.  «  Ibid. 

*  GelL  vii.  9.  *»  Prise,  i.  64ff. 
".  OaiiuxL  ex  Annaeo  Cornnto.— De  Orthog.  coL  222a  "  Macrob.  i.  l& 
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like  that  of  Ciceia  In  this  he  probably  diflcloeed  hb  veal 
opinions,  which  we  know  from  other  sources  were  those  of  tha 
extremcst  scepticism.  There  seemed  no  incongmit/  in  a  man 
who  disbelieved  the  popular  religion  holding  the  sacred  office  of 
pontif  ex.  The  persuasion  that  religion  was  merely  a  department 
of  the  civil  order  was  considered,  even  by  Cicero,  to  absolve  men 
from  any  conscientious  allegiance  to  it.  After  his  elevation  to 
the  perpetual  dictatorship  he  turned  his  mind  to  astronomy,  owing 
to  the  necessities  of  the  calendar ;  and  composed,  or  at  least  pub- 
lished, several  books  which  were  thought  by  no  means  unscientific, 
and  are  frequently  quoted.^  Of  his  poems  we  shall  speak  in 
another  place.  The  only  remaining  works  are  his  two  pamphlets 
against  Cato,  to  which  Juveual  refers :' 

**  Maiorem  qaam  siint  dao  CaesariB  Anticatones." 

These  were  intended  as  a  reply  to  Cicero's  laudatory  essay,  but 
though  written  with  the  greatest  ability,  were  deeply  prejudiced 
and  did  not  carry  the  people  with  them.^  The  witty  or  proverbial 
sayings  of  Caesar  were  collected  either  during  his  life,  or  after  his 
death,  and  formed  an  interesting  collection.  Some  of  them  attest 
his  pride,  as  **My  word  is  law;"^  ^^  I  am  not  king,  but  Caesar;"^ 
others  his  clemency,  as,  ** Spare  the  citizens;"^  others  his  greatness 
of  soul,  as,  '^  Caesai'^s  vnfe  must  be  above  suspicion."'^ 

Several  of  his  letters  are  preserved;  they  are  in  admirable 
taste,  but  do  not  present  any  special  points  for  criticism.  With 
Caesar  ends  the  collection  of  genuine  letter-writers,  who  wrote  in 
conversational  style,  without  reference  to  publicity.  In  after 
times  we  have  indeed  numerous  «o-caUed^letters,  biit  they  are  no 
longer  the  same  dass  of  composition  as  these,  nor  have  any  recent 
letters  the  vigour,  grace,  and^freedom  oTthose  of  Cicero  and  Caesar. 

A  friend  of  many  great  men,  and  especially  of  Atticus, 
Cornelius  Nefos  (741-24  b.o.)  owes  his  fame  to  the  kindness  of 
fortune  more  than  to  his  own  achievements.  Had  we  possessed 
only  the  account  of  him  given  by  his  friends,  we  should  have  be- 
wailed the  loss  of  a  learned  and  eloquent  author.^  Fortunately  we 
have  the  means  of  judging  of  his  talent  by  a  short'  fragment  of  his 
work  On  Illusirioua  Men,  which,  though  it  relegates  him  to  the 
second  rank  in  intellect,  does  credit  to  his  character  and  heart^  It 

»  £,g.  Macrob.  Sat  L  16.     PUn.  rviiL  26.  •  Sat  vi.  884. 

"  Cicero  calls  them  Vifuperationes,  ad  Att.  zii.  41.  *  Soet  Caaa.  77. 

»  Suet  7».  •  lb.  75.     Flor.  iv.  11,  60. 

'  lb.  74.  •  Doclis  IwpUcr/  et  labariosis.  Oat  L  7- 

*  Moreparticiilarly  the  life  of  his  friend  Atticns,  which  breathes  a  reallj 
beautiful  spirit,  though  it  suppresses  some  traits  in  his  character  which  s 
Tierlectly  truthful  account  would  not  have  suppressed. 
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ooDflittB  of  the  liT60  of  seyeiai  Greek  generals  and  statesmen,  written 
in  a  compendious  and  popnlar  style^  adapted  especially  for  school 
i^eading,  where  it  has  always  heen  in  great  request  Besides  these 
there  axe  short  accounts  of  HamUcar  and  Hannibal,  and  of  the 
Romans,  Gato  and  AtticuSi  The  last-mentioned  biography  is  an 
extract  from  a  lost  work,  De  Histarida  LatiidSy  among  whom 
friendship  prompts  him  to  dass  the  good-natured  and  cultivated 
banker.  The  series  of  illustrious  men  extended  over  sixteen 
books,  and  was  divided  under  the  headings  of  kings,  generals, 
lawyers,  orators,  poets,  historians,  philosophers,  and  grammariana 
To  each  of  these  two  books  were  devotee^  one  of  Greek,  and  one 
of  Latin  examples.^  Of  those  we  possess  the  Ikf  e  of  Atticus  is  the 
only  one  of  any  historical  value,  the  rest  being  mere  super- 
ficial compilations^  and  not  always  from  the  best  authoritieaL 
Besides  the  older  generation,  he  had  friends  also  among  the 
younger.  Catullus,  who  like  him  came  from  Gallia  Cisalpinay 
pays  in  his  first  poem  the  tribute  of  gratitude,  due  probably  to 
his  timely  patronage.  The  work  mentioned  there  as  that  on  which 
the  fame  of  Nepos  rested  was  called  Ohromea,  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  laborious  attempt  to  form  a  comparative  chronology  of  Greek 
and  Eoman  History,  and  to  have  contained  three  books.  Subse> 
quently,  he  prefezied  biographical  studies,  in  which  field,  besides 
his  chief  work,  he  edited  a  series  of  Exempla^  or  patterns  for 
imitation,  of  the  character  of  our  modem  Sdf  Hdpy  and  intended 
to  wean  youthful  minds  from  the  corrupt  feshions  of  their  time.  A 
lAfe  of  Oicero  would  probably  be  of  great  use  to  us,  had  fortune 
spared  it;  for  Nepos  knew  Cicero  well,  and  had  access  through 
Atticus  to  all  his  coirespondencei  At  Atticns's  request  he  wrote 
also  a  biography  of  Cato  at  greater  length  than  the  short  one  which 
we  possess.  It  has  been  observed  by  Merivale^  that  the  Eomans 
wero  specially  fitted  for  biographical  writing.  The  rhetorical  cast 
of  their  minds  and  the  disposition  to  reverence  commanding 
merit  made  them  admirable  panygerists ;  and  few  would  celebrate 
where  they  did  not  mean  to  praise.  Of  his  general  character  as 
a  historian  Mr  Oscar  Browning  in  his  useful  edition  says :  '*  He  is 
most  untrustworthy.  It  is  often  difficult  to  disentangle  the 
wilful  complications  of  his  chronology ;  and  he  tries  to  enhance 
the  value  of  what  he  is  relating  by  a  foolish  exaggeration  which 
is  only  too  transparent  to  deceive."  His  style  is  clear,  a  merit 
attributable  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and,  as  a  rule,  eleganti 
though  verging  here  and  there  to  prettinesa  Though  of  the  same 
age  as  Caesar  he  adopts  a  more  modem  Latinity.    We  miss  ths 

^  ThiB  is  Nipperdey'g  arrangement  '  Hist  Rom.  voL  vilL 
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(quarried  marble  which  polish  hardens  but  does  not  wear  away 
Nepos's  language  is  a  softer  substance,  and  becomes  thin  beneath 
the  file.  He  is  occasionally  inaccurate.  In  the  FhodomS  we  have 
a  sentence  incomplete ;  in  the  ChAhricul^  we  have  an  accusative 
(Agedlawrri)  with  nothing  to  goyem  it ;  we  have  aide  96  for  ante 
eum,  a  faulty  by  the  way,  into  which  almost  eveiy  Latin  writer  is 
apt  to  fall,  since  the  rules  on.  which  the  true  practice  is  built  are 
among  the  subtlest  in  any  language.'  We  have  poetical  constrac- 
tions,  as  tollere  eansilia  iniit ;  popular  ones,  as  infitias  U^  dum 
with  the  perfect  tense,  and  colloquialisms  like  impraesentiarum ; 
we  haye  Oraedzing  words  like  deuterehir^  atdamoHas,  and  curiouM 
inflexions  such  as  Thuyrds^  Coti^  Daiarrdy  genitives  of  Thuyf^ 
Cotysy^  and  Datamesy  respectiyely.  We  see  in  Nepos,  as  in  Xeno- 
phon,  the  first  signs  of  a  coming  change.  He  forms  a  link 
between  the  ezdusiyely  prosaic  style  of  Cicero  and  Gaesar,  and 
prose  softened  and  coloured  with  poetic  beauties,  which  was 
brought  to  such  perfection  by  liyy. 

After  the  life  of  Hannibal,  in  the  MS.,  occurred  an  epigram  by 
the  grammarian  Aemilius  Probus  inscribing  the  work  to  Theo- 
dosius.  By  this  scholars  were  long  misled.  It  was  Lambinus 
who  first  pioyed  that  the  pure  Latinity  of  the  liyee  could  not^ 
except  by  magic,  be  the  product  of  the  Theodosian  age ;  and  as 
ancient  testimony  amply  justified  the  assignment  of  the  life  of 
Atticns  to  Kepoe,  and  he  was  known  also  to  haye  been  the  author 
of  just  such  a  book  as  came  out  under  Probus's  name,  the  great 
scholar  boldly  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  series  of  biographies 
we  possess  were  the  yeritable  work  of  Nepoe.  For  a  time  con- 
troyersy  raged.  A  via  media  was  discovered  which  regarded 
them  as  an  abridgment  in  Theodosius's  time  of  the  fuller  original 
work.  But  even  this,  which  was  but  a  concession  to  prejudice, 
is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  few  would  care  to  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  Lambinus's  penetrating  criticism.^ 

The  first  artistic  historian  of  Borne  is  &  Sallustius  Cribpus 
(86-34  B.a).  This  great  writer  was  bom  at  Amitemum  in  the 
year  in  which  Marius  died,  and,  as  we  know  from  himself,  he 
came  to  Borne  burning  with  ambition  to  ennoble  his  name,  and 
studied  with  that  purpose  the  various  arts  of  popularity.  He  rose 
steadily  through  the  quaestorship  to  the  tribuneship  of  the  plebt 
(52  B.a),  and  so  became  a  member  of  the  senate.   From  this  position 

»ii«.  "LS. 

*They  an   ftdly  expounded  in  the  second  rolnme  of  Boby*8  Latfai 
Grammar. 

*  Unless  CdtuM  be  thought  a  more  accnimte  representatiye  of  the  Greek. 

*  Kipperdey,  zzzrL-xxxviii.  quoted  by  TenffeL 
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oe  was  degraded  (50  B.a)  on  the  plea  of  adidterj,  oommitted 
some  years  before  with  the  wife  of  Annius  Milo,  a  disgrace  ha 
seems  to  have  deeply  felt,  although  it  was  probably  instigated  by 
political  and  not  moral  disapprobation.  For  Sallust  was  a  warm 
admirer  and  partisan  of  Caesar,  who  in  time  (47  B.a^  made  him 
praetor,  thus  restoring  his  rank;  and  assigned  him  (46  B.a)  the 
province  of  Numidia,  from  which  he  earned  an  enormous  fortune, 
for  the  most  part^  we  fear,  unrighteously  obtained.  On  his  return 
(45  ac),  content  with  his  success,  he  sank  into  private  life ;  and 
to  the  leisure  and  study  of  his  later  years  we  owe  the  works  that 
have  made  him  famous.  He  employed  his  wealth  in  ministering 
to  his  comfort  His  favourite  retreats  were  a  villa  at  Tlbur  which 
had  once  been  Caesar's,  and  a  magnificent  palace  which  he  built 
in  the  suburbs  of  Bome,  surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds,  afte^ 
wards  well-known  as  the ''  Gardens  of  Sallust,"  and  as  the  residence 
of  successive  emperors.  The  preacher  of  ancient  virtue  was  an 
adept  in  modem  luxury.  Augustus  chose  the  historian's  dwelling 
as  the  scene  of  his  most  sumptuous  entertainments ;  Vespasian  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ;  Nerva  and  Aurelian,  stem 
as  they  were,  made  it  their  constant  abode.^  And  yet  Sallust  was 
not  a  happy  man.  The  inconsistency  of  conduct  and  the  whirl- 
wind of  political  passion  in  which  most  men  then  lived  seems  to  have 
sapped  the  springs  of  life  and  worn  out  body  and  mind  before  their 
time.  Caesar's  activity  had  at  his  death  begun  to  make  him  old  ;* 
Sallust  lived  only  to  the  age  of  52 ;  Lucretius  and  Catullus  were 
even  younger  when  they  died.  And  the  views  of  life  presented 
in  their  works  are  far  from  hopefuL  ^SaUuat^  indeed,  praises 
virtue ;  but  it  is  an  ideal  of  the  past,  colossal  but  extinct,  on  which 
his  gloomy  eloquence  is  exhausted.  Among  his  contemporaries 
he  finds  no  vestige  of  ancient  SW^^M^;  honour  has  become  a 
trafii^  ambition  has  turned  to  avarice,  and  envy  has  taken  the 
place  of  public  spirit  From  this  scene  of  turpitude  he  selects  two 
men  who  in  diyerae  ways  recall  the  strong  features  of  antiquity. 
These  are  Caesar  and  Cato ;  the  one  the  idol  of  the  people,  whom 
with  real  persuasion  they  adored  as  a  god ;'  the  other  the  idol  of 
the  senate,  whom  the  Fompeian  poet  exalts  even  above  the  gods.^ 
The  contrast  and  balancing  of  the  virtues  of  these  two  great  men 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  passages  in  Sallust^ 

From  his  position  in  public  life  and  from  his  intimacy  with 
Caesar,  he  had  gained  excellent  opportunities  of  acquiring  correct 
information.  Tlie  desire  to  write  history  seems  to  have  come  on 
him  in  later  life.     Success  had  no  more  illusions  for  him.     Ths 

^  Danlop,  ii.  p.  146.  >  Snet  Oaes.  40.  •  lb.  66. 

^  ViOrix  eaum  deia  plaetiU,  md  vUia  C<U<ynir^VhBxn,  L  128.     ^  CatU.  63. 
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bittemefls  with  wbicli  he  touches  on  his  early  miflfoitaiies^  dhowi 
that  their  memory  still  rankled  within  him.  And  the  pains  with 
which  he  justifies  his  histoiial  puisnits  indicate  a  stifled  anxiety 
to  enter  once  more  the  race  for  honours,  which  yet  experience  tells 
him  ia  hut  vanity.  The  profligacy  of  his  youth,  grossly  oveidrawn 
by  malice,^  was  yet  no  douht  a  ground  of  remorse ;  and  though 
the  severity  of  his  opening  chapters  is  somewhat  ostentatious,  there 
is  no  intrinsic  mark  of  insincerity  about  thenL  They  are,  it  is 
true,  quite  superfluous.  lugurtha's  trickery  caa  bd  luulantood 
without  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
and  Catiline's  character  is  not  such  as  to  suggest  a  preface  on  the 
dignity  of  writing  history.  But  with  all  their  inappropriateness, 
these  introductions  are  valuable  specimens  of  the  writer's  best 
thoughts  and  concentrated  vigour  of  language^  In  the  OaHline^ 
his  earliest  work,  he  announces  his  attention  of  subjecting  certain 
episodes  of  Eoman  history'  to  a  thorough  treatment^  omitting 
those  parts  which  had  been  done  justice  to  by  former  writers. 
Thus  it  is  improbable  that  Sallust  touched  the  period  of  Sulla^^ 
both  from  the  high  opinion  he  formed  of  Sisenna's  account^  and 
from  the  words  neque  alio  loco  de  SuUas  rebus  diduri  gumus;* 
nevertheless,  some  of  the  events  he  selected  doubtless  fell  within 
Sulla's  lifetime,  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
he  wrote  a  history  of  the  dictator.  Though  Sallusf  s  Historic^ 
are  generally  described  as  a  consecutive  work  from  the  piematuro 
movements  of  Lepidus  on  Sulla's  death*  (78  B.a)  to  the  end  of  the 
Mithridatic  war  (63  B.a) ;  this  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  equally 
possible  that  his  series  of  independent  historical  cameos  may  have 
been  published  together,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  under 
the  common  title  of  Historian,  The  luguriha  and  Oatiltna^  how- 
ever, are  separate  works;  they  are  always  quoted  as  such,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  commencement  and  finish  to  the  intermediate 
studies. 

Of  the  histories  (in  five  books  dedicated  to  the  younger  Lncul- 
las),  we  have  but  a  few  fragmentSi  mostly  speeches,  of  which  the 

^  Cat.  8.    The  chapter  ia  veiT  ohaiacteristic ;  Jug,  8,  scarcely  lets  sow 

*  Suet.  Gram.  16,  telU  us  uiat  a  freedman  of  Pompey  named  Loiaeiia 
vilified  Sallust ;  he  quotes  one  aentenoe :  NebuUmem  vita  seriptitque  monstro- 
turn;  praeterea priaeorum  Catoniaque  in/mmditunmvm  Junnk  Of.  Paeudo* 
Cic  DecL  in  Sail.  8 ;  Dio  Hist  Rom.  48,  9. 

*  Re$  gedoB  earptim  ut  quaeque  nwnunna  digna  videbamhifrt  ptneribmt^ 
Ckt  4. 

^  Anson,  id.  iy.  ad  Nepotem  implies  that  he  began  his  history  90  B.ci. 
Cf.  Plutarch,  Compar.  of  Svlla  and  Lysander.  And  see  on  this  contiuvarat 
'^ct.  Bio«.  a.  y.  SaUutL  •  Jug.  95.  •  Suet  J.G.  & 
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it,  le  seenifl  a  little  faller  than  iisaal :  our  judgment  of  tlie  writa 
must  be  based  upon  the  two  essays  that  have  readied  ub  entire, 
that  on  the  war  with  lugurtha,  and  that  on  the  Catilinarian  con 
spiracy.  Sallust  takes  credit  to  himself,  in  words  that  Tacitui 
has  almost  adopted,^  for  a  strict  impartiality.  Compared  with  hia 
predecessors  he  probably  was  impartial,  and  considering  the  close- 
ness of  the  events  to  his  own  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one 
could  have  been  more  sa  For  he  wisely  confined  himself  to 
periods  neither  too  remote  for  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  nor 
too  recent  for  the  disentanglement  of  trutk  When  Catiline  fell 
(63  Ra)  the  historian  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  this  is  the 
latest  point  to  which  his  studies  reach.  As  a  friend  of  Caesar  he 
was  an  enemy  of  Cicero,  and  two  declamations  are  extant,  the 
productions  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,^  in  which  these  two  great 
men  vituperate  one  another.  But  no  vituperation  is  found  in 
Sallust's  works.  There  is,  indeed,  a  coldness  and  reserve^  a  dis- 
inclination to  praise  the  conduct  and  even  the  oratory  of  the 
consul  which  bespeaks  a  mind  less  noble  than  Cicero's.'  But 
facts  are  not  perverted,  nor  is  the  odimn  of  an  unconstitutional 
act  thrown  on  Cicero  alone,  as  we  know  it  was  thrown  by 
I  Caesar's  more  unscrupulous  partisans,  and  connived  at  by  Caesar 

himself.  The  veneration  of  Sallust  for  his  great  chief  is  con- 
spicuous. Caesar  is  brought  into  steady  prominence ;  his  influence 
is  everywhere  implied.  But  Sallust^  however  clearly  he  betrays 
the  ascendancy  of  Caesar  over  himself,*  does  not  on  all  points 
follow  Ms  lead  While,  with  Caesar,  he  believes  fortune,  or 
more  properly  chance,  to  rule  human  aJBTairs,  he  retains  his  belief 
in  virtue  and  immortality,*  both  of  which  Caesar  rejected.  He 
can  not  only  admits  but  glorify  the  virtues  of  Gato,  which  Caesar 
ridiculed  and  denied.  But  he  is  anxious  to  set  the  democratic 
policy  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Hence  he  depicts  Cato 
rather  thar  Cicero  as  the  senatorial  champion,  because  his  imprac- 
ticable views  seemed  to  justify  Caesar's  opposition;^  he  throws  into 
fierce  relief  the  vices  of  Scaurus  who  was  princepa  Senaiua  ;  ^  and 
misrepresents  the  conduct  of  Turpilius  through  a  desire  to  screen 
Marins.'  As  to  his  authorities,  we  find  that  he  gave  way  to  the 
pievailing  tendency  to  manipulate  them.     The  speeches  of  Caesar 

1  ^  «pf,  ffw^,  j^tWam^  2i60r.— €at  4 ;  ot  Tao.  Hist  i.  1.  So  in  tut 
iUrnals,  8VM  ira  it  stttdio. 

'  This  is  not  certain,  but  the  consensus  of  sohoUrs  is  in  fayonr  of  it. 

*  Ot.  81,  Cicero's  speech  is  called  lueuUrUa  oUqu$  uHHg  Beipublicas^  cC 
qL48. 

'  lb.  8,  41,  compared  with  Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  8  ;  iii  58,  80. 

'  lb.  1,  compared  with  52  (Caesar's  8j)eech). 

«  See  esp.  Cat.  54.  ^  Sug.  15.  *  lb.  87. 
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and  Gato  in  th3  senate,  wliice  he  stiiely  might  have  tramcribedi 
he  prefers  to  remodel  according  to  his  own  ideas,  eloquently  no 
doubt,  but  the  originals  would  have  been  in  better  place,  ana 
entitled  him  to  our  gratitude.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
speech  of  Marius.  That  of  Memmius^  he  professes  to  give  intact ; 
but  its  genuineness  is  doubtful  The  lett^  of  Catiline  to  Catulus, 
that  of  Lentulus  and  his  message  to  Catiline,  may  be  accepted  as 
original  documents.^  In  the  sifting  of  less  accessible  authorities 
he  is  culpably  careless.  His  account  of  the  early  history  of  Africa 
is  almost  worthless,  though  he  speaks  of  having  drawn  it  from  the 
books  of  King  Hiempsal,  and  taken  pains  to  insert  what  was 
generally  thought  worthy  of  credit  It  is  in  the  delineation  of 
oh»*acter  that  Sallust's  penetration  is  unmistakably  shown. 
Besides  the  instances  already  given,  we  may  mention  the  admir- 
able sketch  of  Sulla,^  and  the  no  less  admirable  ones  of  Catiline^ 
and  lugurtha.^  His  power  of  depicting  the  terrors  of  conscience 
is  tremendous.  Ko  language  can  surpass  in  condensed  but  lifelike 
intensity  the  terms  in  whidi  he  paints  the  guilty  noble  carrying 
remorse  on  his  countenance  and  driven  by  inwaod  agony  to  acts 
of  desperation.* 

His  style  is  peculiar.  He  himself  evidently  imitated,  and  was 
thought  by  Quintilian  to  rival,  Thucydides.^  But  the  resem- 
blance is  in  Language  only.  The  deep  insight  of  the  Athenian 
into  the  connexion  of  events  is  far  removed  from  the  popular 
rhetoric  in  which  the  Boman  deplores  the  decline  of  virtue.  And 
the  brevity,  by  which  both  are  characterised,  while  in  the  one  it 
is  nothing  but  the  incapacity  of  the  hand  to  keep  pace  with  the 
msh  of  thought,  in  the  other  forms  the  artistic  result  of  a  careful 
process  of  excision  and  compression.  '  While  the  one  kindles 
reflection,  the  other  baulks  it  Nevertheless  the  style  of  Sallust 
has  a  special  charm  and  will  always  find  admirers  to  give  it 
the  palm  among  Latin  histories,  llie  archaisms  which  adorn  or 
deface  it,  the  poetical  constructions  which  tinge  its  classicality,  the 
rough  periods  without  particles  of  connexion  which  impart  to 
it  a  masculine  hardness,  are  so  fused  together  into  a  harmonious 
fabric  that  after  the  first  reading  most  students  recur  to  it  with 
genuine  Dleasuia*    On  the  whole  it  is  more  modem  than  that  of 

>  Jug.  81.  *  Cat  85,  48 ;  ef.  also  ch.  49.  *  Jug  95. 

^  Cat  5.  '  Jag.  6,  sqq,  ^  Cat.  15,  and  very  Rimilarly  Jug.  72. 

'  Quint  X.  1,  K^c  opponere  Thiicydidi  SallugUum  nerear.  The  mont 
olivioua  imitations  are,  Cat  12,  18,  where  the  general  decline  of  virtue  seema 
based  on  Thaa  iii  82,  83  ;  and  the  speeches  which  obvioasly  take  his  for  a 
model. 

*  As  instances  we  give — mvMo  maxime  miaerdbiU  (Cat  8G)«  incultn%  4U 
(54),  neglegiMtet  (Jug.  40),  discordicfua  (66),  Ifcc     Poetical  oonstnictiouii  an 
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N'epofl^  and  resembles  more  than  any  other  that  of  Tacitus.  Its 
bievit J  rarely  falls  into  obscuriiy,  tho  igh  it  sometimes  borders  on 
affectation.  There  is  an  appearance  as  if  he  was  never  satisfied, 
but  always  straining  after  an  excellence  beyond  his  powers.  It 
is  emphatically  a  cultured  style,  and,  as  snch  often  recalls  older 
anthors.  Kow  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  Homer :  aliud  elauewn  in 
peciore,  aliud  in  lingua  promptum  habere;^  now  of  a  Latin 
tragedian :  eecundae  res  napientium  animos  fcUigant.  Much  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  Sallust's  defects,  when  we  remember  that 
no  model  of  historical  writing  yet  existed  at  Bome.  Some  of  the 
aphorisms  which  are  scattered  in  his  book  are  wonderfully  con- 
densed, and  have  passed  into  proyerba.  Concordia  parvae  re§ 
crescunt  from  the  lugurtka;  and  idem  veUe^  idem  nolle,  ea  demum 
firma  amicitia  esty  from  the  Catiline,  are  instances  familiar  to  alL 
The  prose  of  Sallust  differs  from  that  of  Cicero  in  being  less 
rhythmical;  the  hexametrical  ending  which  the  orator  rightly 
rejects,  is  in  him  not  infrequent  It  is  probably  a  concession  to 
Greek  habit'  Sallust  did  good  service  in  pointing  out  what  his- 
torical writing  should  be,  and  his  example  was  of  such  service  to 
Livy  that,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  it  is  possible  the  great  master^ 
history  would  never  have  been  designed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  period  was  fruitful  in  hiBtoiian& 
Tubero  (49-47  B.a)  is  the  oidy  other  whose  works  are  men 
tioned ;  the  convulsions  of  the  state,  the  short  but  sullen  repose, 
broken  by  Caesar^s  death  (44  B.a),  the  bloodthirsty  sway  of  the 
triumvirs,  and  the  contests  which  ended  in  the  final  overthrow  at 
Actium  (31  B.a),  were  not  favourable  to  historical  enterprise.  But 
private  notes  were  cairefully  kept,  and  men's  memories  were 
strengthened  by  silence,  so  that  circumstances  naturally  inculcated 
waiting  in  patience  until  the  time  for  speaking  out  ^ould  have 
arrived* 

•^Inf.  for  ffenmd,  often ;  pleraque  nobiliUu  for  tnaxima  pan  nobiUum  (Oil* 

17).     For  euyndeton  cf.  Cat.  5,  et  aaepisa. 
^  Cat  10.    The  well-knownliine  8s  x!  trtpor  imp  kMoi  M  itpwlw,  liMs  M 

fidCoi,  is  the  original. 
'  lb.  i.  1«  virtus  data  aetemaque  hdbetvr;  obedientia  fimriL 
*  U  ahonld  perhaps  be  noticed  that  muij  MSS.  siwU  the 
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APPENDIX. 

Oil  the  Ada  Diwma  aaid  Ada  Senaim, 


It  Ib  well  known  that  there  was  a 
•ort  of  journal  at  Borne  analogous, 
perhaps,  to  our  Oazdie^  bat  its  nature 
and  origiu  are  somewhat  uncertain. 
Suetonius  (Gaes.  20)  has  thlB  account : 
"  InUo  honore,  primus  omnium  indi- 
iuity  ui  tarn  Senatus  quam  popuU  di- 
wma acta  eor^ficeretUur  d  publicarm^ 
fur,*'  which  seems  naturally  to  imply 
that  the  people's  ada  had  been  pub- 
lished every  day  before  Caesar'sconsul- 
ship,  and  tnathe  did  tiie  same  thing 
for  the  ada  of  the  senate.  Before 
inyestigating  these  we  must  distin- 
guish uem  nom  certain  other  ada: — 
n)  OvoiUOt  containing  a  register  of 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  diyor- 
ees,  called  kwoypwpc^  by  Polybius,  and 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  (ad  Pam,  yilL  7) 
and  others.  These  were  at  first  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  censors, 
afterwards  to  the  praefeotiaerarii.  (2) 
Formaiaf  comprising  lists  of  laws, 

C*  Macites^  elections  of  aediles,  tri- 
es, fto.  like  the  ZmUfrta  ypdfifiara 
at  Athena,  placed  among  the  archives 
annexed  to  various  temples,  especially 
that  of  Saturn.  (8)  ludiciaria,  the 
legal  reports,  often  called  gesta,  kept 
in  a  special  tabuiariiumi  nnder  the 
ohaxge  of  military  men  discharged 
from  active  service,  (i)  MUUaria, 
which  contained  reports  of  all  the  men 
employed  in  war,  their  height,  age, 
oonduct,  accomplishments,  kc  These 
were  entrusted  to  an  officer  called  lib' 
ranua  Ugionia  (Veg.  iL  19),  or  some- 
times taJhularivM  eadmtsis,  but  so  only 
in  the  later  Latin.  Other  less  strictly 
formal  documents,  as  lists  of  cases, 
precedenta,  &o.  seem  to  have  been  also 
called  adOf  but  the  above  are  tiie 
regular  kinds. 

The  Ada  Senahu  or  deliberations  of 
the  senate  were  not  published  until 
Caesar.  They  were  kept  jealously 
secret,  as  is  proved  by  a  quaint  story 
bgr  Cato,  quoted  in  Aulns  Gellius  (L 
B).  At  all  important  deliberations 
•  asnatoryiisQaUythiB  praetor  as  being  I 


one  of  the  junior  members,  acted  m 
secretary.  In  the  imperial  times  this 
functionary  was  always  a  confidant  of 
the  emperor.  The  ada  were  somci- 
times  inscribed  on  talnUae  publieat 
(Cic.  pro  Sull.  li,  16),  but  only  on 
occasions  when  it  was  held  expedient 
to  make  them  known.  As  a  rule  the 
publication  of  the  resolution  {SencUus 
GonauUum)  was  the  first  intimation 
the  people  had  of  the  decisions  of  their 
rulers.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors 
there  were  also  ada  of  each  emperor, 
apparently  the  memoranda  of  stats 
councils  held  by  him,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  senate  for  them  to  ad 
upon.  There  appears  also  to  have 
been  ada  of  private  families  when  the 
estates  were  lai^  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  keep  them.  These  are 
alluded  to  in  Petronius  Arbiter  (ch. 
53).  We  are  now  come  to  the  Ada 
ZHurruif  Popvli^  UrbcMa  or  Piiblica, 
by  all  which  names  the  same  thing  is 
meant.  The  earliest  allusion  to  them 
18  in  a  passage  of  Sempronlus  AseUio, 
who  di8tin|pushes  the  annals  from  the 
diaria,  which  the  Greeks  call  i^fitptt 
(ap.  A.  GeU.  V.  18).  When  about 
the  year  181  B.o.  the  Annales  were 
redact^  into  a  complete  form,  thn 
ada  probably  begun.  When  Servmft 
(ad.  Aen.  i.  878)  says  that  ^^Amiales 
registered  each  day  all  noteworthy 
events  that  had  occurred,  he  is  ap- 
parently confounding  them  with  t««« 
adckf  which  seem  to  have  quieiiy 
taken  their  place.  During  the  time 
that  Cicero  was  absent  in  Gilicia  (62 
B.O.)  he  received  the  news  of  town 
from  his  friend  Coelius  (Cic  Fam. 
viiL  1,  8, 12,  fro.).  These  news  com- 
prised aU  the  topics  which  we  should 
find  now-a-days  m  a  daily  paper.  Aa- 
conius  Pedianus,  a  commentator  ob 
Cicero  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  in  his 
notes  on  the  Milo  (n.  47,  ed.  OrelL 
1838),  quotes  several  passages  from 
the  oeto,  on  the  aathoiity  of  whish 
he  bases   soma   of  his   aigumenta 
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Among  them  vn  MitlrBee  of  forensic 
orationa,  political  uid  judicial ;  and 
it  ia  theiefore  probable  that  theae 
foraied  a  reffalar  portion  of  the  daily 
journal  in  the  lateet  age  of  the  Be- 
pnblic.  When  Antony  offered  Caesar 
e  crown  on  the  feast  of  the  LunereaUa, 
Oaeaar  ordered  it  to  be  notea  in  the 
acta  (Dio  zHt.  11);  Antony,  as  we 
know  fh>m  Cicero,  eyen  enteral  the 
fact  in  the  Ftuli,  or  religious  calendar. 
Augustus  continued  the  publication  of 
tile  Ada  PoptUi,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, analogous  to  the  control  ezer- 
cisid  oiw  joonwlisM  hj  the  foiin- 


ments  of  modem  Europe  i  but  he  in* 
terdicted  that  of  the  Ada  Ssnatut 
(Suet  Au^  86).  Later  emperors 
abridged  eyen  this  liberty.  A  portico 
in  Borne  haying  been  in  danger  of  fall« 
ing  and  ahored  up  by  a  akilfnl  archi- 
tect^ Tiberius  forcMuie  the  publication 
of  his  name  (Dio  ]yii.  21).  Nero  re* 
lazed  the  supervision  of  the  pres8»  but 
it  was  afterwards  re-established.  For 
the  genuine  fra^ents  of  the  Ada,  see 
the  treatise  by  VieL  l^e  Clero,  twr  lu 
Journanui  ehiz  lee  JRoma4at^  invm 
which  this  notice  ie  takep> 


CHAPTER  IT. 

tuM  Hrai-OBT  OF  Poetry  to  the  Glosb  of  thb  Rbpokjo-* 
BiSB  OF  Alezandbinism — ^Luobbtius — Catullus. 

Ab  long  as  the  drama  was  cultivated  poetry  had  not  ceased  to  \m 
popular  in  its  tone.  But  we  have  already  mentioned  that  coinoi- 
dentally  with  the  rise  of  Sulla  dramatic  productiveness  ceased. 
We  hear,  indeed,  that  J.  Caebab  Strabo  (about  90  &a)  wrote 
tragedies,  but  they  were  probably  never  performed.  Comedy,  as 
iitherto  practised,  was  almost  equally  mute.  The  only  forms 
that  lingered  on  were  the  Atdlanae^  and  those  few  plebeian  types 
of  comedy  known  as  Togata  and  Tabemaria,  But  even  tihese 
had  now  withered.  The  present  epoch  brings  before  us  a  fresh 
type  of  composition  in  the  Mime,  which  now  first  took  a  literary 
shape.  Mimes  had  indeed  existed  in  some  sort  from  a  very  early 
period,  but  no  art  had  been  applied  to  their  cultivation,  and 
they  had  held  a  position  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  national 
&rc&  But  several  circumstances  now  conspired  to  bring  them 
into  greater  prominence.  First,  the  great  increase  of  luxury  and 
show,  and  with  it  the  appetite  for  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the 
spectacle;  secondly,  the  failure  of  legitimate  drama,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Atdlanae,  with  their  patrician  surroundings,  were  only 
half  popular;  and  lastly,  the  familiarity  with  the  different  o£Gsihoot8 
of  Greek  comedy,  thrown  out  in  rank  profusion  at  Alexandriai 
and  capable  of  assimilation  with  the  plastic  materials  of  the  Mimtts, 
These  worthless  products,  issued  under  the  names  of  Bhinthon, 
Sopater,  Sciras,  and  Timon,  were  conspicuous  for  the  entire 
absence  of  restraint  with  which  they  treated  serious  subjects,  as 
well  as  for  a  merry-andrew  style  of  humour  easily  natursJised,  if 
it  were  not  already  present,  among  the  huge  concourse  of  idlen 
who  came  to  sate  their  appetite  for  indecency  without  altogethoi 
•acrifidng  the  pretence  of  a  dramatic  spectacle.  Two  things 
marked  ofT  the  Mimtu  from  the  AteUana  or  national  farce ;  the 
players  appeared  without  masks,^  and  women  were  allowed  to  act 
^  Tlie  Mton  in  the  Atdlanas  not  only  wore  maaki  bnt  had  the  nrlYilefit 
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Tliis  opened  the  gates  to  licentiousness.  We  find  from  Cieeio 
that  Mimas  bore  a  disreputable  character,^  but  from  their  personal 
charms  and  accomplishments  often  became  the  chosen  companions 
of  the  profligate  nobles  of  the  day.  Under  the  Empire  this  was 
still  more  the  case.  Kingsley,  in  his  HypatiOj  has  given  a  lifelike 
sketch  of  one  of  these  elegant  but  disisolute  females.  To  these 
seductive  innovations  the  Mime  added  some  conseryative  features. 
It  absorbed  many  characteristics  of  legitimate  comedy.  The  actors 
were  not  necessarily  planipedes  in  fact,  though  they  remained  so 
in  name;'  they  might  wear  the  soectufi  and  the  Greek  dress*  of  the 
higher  comedy.  The  Mimes  seem  to  have  formed  at  this  time 
interludes  between  the  acts  of  a  regular  drama.  Hence  they  were 
at  once  simple  and  short,  seasoned  with  as  many  coarse  jests  as 
could  be  crowded  into  a  limited  compass,  with  plenty  of  music, 
dancing,  and  expressive  gesture-language.  Their  plot  was  always 
the  same,  and  never  failed  to  please;  it  struck  the  key-note  of  all 
decaying  societies,  the  discomfiturp  of  the  husband  by  the  wife.' 
Kevertheless,  popular  as  was  the  Mime,  it  was,  even  in  Caesar's 
time,  obliged  to  share  the  palm  of  attractiveness  with  bear-fights, 
boxing  matches,  processions  of  strange  beasts,  foreign  treasures, 
captives  of  uncouth  aspect,  and  other  curiosities,  which  passed 
sometimes  for  hours  across  the  stage,  feeding  the  gaze  of  an 
unlettered  crowd,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  drama  and  interlude 
alike.  Thirty  years  later,  Horace®  declares  that  against  such  com- 
petitors no  play  could  get  a  silent  hearing. 

of  refusing  to  take  them  off  if  they  acted  badly,  vhich  was  the  twnallj 
exacted  from  those  actors  in  the  legitimate  drama  who  failed  to  satisfy  their 
audience.  Masks  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  even  in  the  drama  until 
about  100  B.O. 

1  Second  Philippic.  *  Planipedea  audit  Fdbioa.    Juv.  viii.  190. 

'  **OrJon9on'8leamed90ckl$on.**  Milton  here  adopts  the  Latin  synony me 
for  comedy.  *  The  Pallium.     This,  of  course,  was  not  always  worn. 

*  Ovid's  account  of  the  Mimua  is  drawn  to  the  life,  and  is  instrnctive  as 
thowine  the  moral  food  provided  for  the  people  under  the  paternal  govern- 
ment of  the  emperors  (Tr.  ii.  497).  As  an  excuse  for  his  own  free  languaffp 
he  says,  QtUd  si  scripsisHm  Mimos  obseatna  iocantes  Qui  semper  vetiti  erirrrtm 
amoris  hahenl;  In  quibvs  assidue  euUua  proccdit  aduUetf  Verhaque  dal  stuUo 
ealVUla  nupta  viro  f  Nubilis  hate  virgo,  matroiuique,  virque^  puerque  Special^ 
tt  ex  magna  parte  Senatus  adest.  Nee  eaOs  ineeslis  temerari  vocibus  aures, 
Avuescunt  oeuli  mniUa  pudenda  pati  .  .  .  Qiio  mimis  prodestf  scaena  est 
lucrosa  poetasy  &c.  The  laxity  of  the  modem  ballet  is  a  faint  shadow  of  the 
indecency  of  the  Mime. 

*  The  passage  is  as  follows  (Ep.  iL  1,  185):  Media  inter  earmina  poscumi 

Aut  ursum  out  pugiUs :  his  nam  pUbeeula  plaudit,     Verum  equitvi  quoqui 

imn  miravit  ah  aure  voluptas  Omnis  ad  incertos  oeulos  .  .  .      Captivum  par 

lator  ehir,  eaptiva  Chrinthus  :  Esseds  festinant,  pilenta,  petorrilOy  naves  .  .  . 

Hideret  DemoerUtu,  et  .  .  ,  speetaret  populvm  ludis  attentius  ipsis  Ut  sOf 

o 
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This  being  the  lamentable  state  of  things,  we  aie  smprised  ti 
fiad  that  Mime  writing  was  practised  by  two  men  of  Yigorotu 
talent  and  philosophic  cultuie,  whose  fragmentSy  so  far  from 
betraying  any  concession  to  the  prevailing  depravity,  are  above  the 
ordinary  tone  of  ancient  comic  morality.  They  are  the  knighi 
D.  Labkriub  (106-43  aa)  and  Publili7S  Strus  (fl.  44  &a),  ar 
enfranchised  Syrian  slave.  It  is  probable  that  Caesar  leLt  his 
countenance  to  these  writers  in  the  hope  of  raising  their  art  His 
patronage  was  valuable;  but  he  put  a  great  indignity  (45  &a)  on 
Laberius.  The  old  man,  for  he  was  then  sixty  years  of  age,  had 
written  Mimes  for  a  generation,  but  had  never  acted  in  them  him- 
self. Caesar,  whom  he  may  have  offended  by  indiscreet  allusions,^ 
irecommended  him  to  appear  in  person  against  his  rival  Syros. 
This  recommendation,  as  he  well  knew,  was  equivalent  to  a 
oonmiand.  In  the  prologue  he  expresses  his  sense  of  the 
affront  with  great  manliness  and  force  of  languaga  We  quote 
some  lines  from  it,  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  plebeiui  Latin ; 

'*  Necessitas,  colas  corsiifl,  traosveni  impetom 
Yolaenmt  mnlti  effagere,  panel  potnerunt^ 
Qno  me  detroalt  paene  extremis  senfilboaf 
Qaem  nnlla  ambitio,  nulla  unqnam  largitio^     * 
NuUns  timor,  vis  nnlla,  nulla  auctoriUs 
Movere  potuit  in  iuventa  de  statu, 
Ecce  in  senecta  ut  facile  labefecit  looo 
Tiri  excellentis  mente  clemente  edita 
Bummissa  placide  blandiloquens  oratiot 
£t  enim  ipsi  di  negare  ciii  nil  potuemnL 
Hominem  me  dene^pare  qiiis  posset  patil 
Ego  bis  tricenis  actis  annis  sme  nota, 
Eqnes  Romanus  e  lare  egressns  nieo, 
Domum  reyertor  mimns — ^ni  mirum  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  yixi  mihi  quam  Tivendum  fuit 

•  •••••  c 

Porro,  Quirites,  libertatem  perdimus.** ' 

In  tbese  noble  lines  we  see  the  native  eloquence  of  a  free  spiijt 
But  the  poet's  wrathful  muse  roused  itself  in  vain.  Caesai 
awarded  the  prize  to  Syrus,  saying  t6  Laberius  in  an  impromptu 
verse  of  polite  condescension, 

«  Favente  tibi  me  victus,  Laberi,  es  a  Syro.** 

From  this  time  the  old  knight  surrendered  the  stage  to  his 
yoimger  and  more  polished  rivaL 

jmi^benUm  mimo  spedaeula  vlura,  etc.     From  certain  remarks  in  dcao  ut 
gather  tliat  things  were  not  much  better  even  in  his  day. 
1  This  ib  what  Gellius  (xvii.  14,  2)  says 

*  The  whole  is  presenr^  Macrob.  8.  ii  7,  and  Is  well  worth  raadiiut 

•  Cic  ad  Att  xii  18.  ^ 
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SjTUB  was  a  native  of  Antdoch,  and  mnorkabk  from  his  child- 
lioo<I  for  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  hia  sparkling  wit,  to  which  ha 
owed  his  freedonL  His  talent  soon  laised  him  to  nwiinflnnt  as  an 
impioTisatore  and  dramatic  declaimer.  He  trusted  mosUy  to 
extempore  inepiiatlon  when  acting  his  Himee,  bat  wrote  oertalD 
episodes  where  it  was  neceeeary  to  do  sa  Sit  works  abounded 
with  moral  apophthegms,  t«isely  expressed.  We  ponesi  857 
verses,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  ascribed  to  bun,  of  which 
perhaps  half  are  genuina  This  collection  was  made  early  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  whm  it  was  mnch  used  for  pUpOMl  of  ednoation. 
We  ^pend  a  few  examplea  of  these  sayingB :  * 

"  Beneficinm  dando  acdldt,  qoi  dlgno  dedlb* 

"  Fnror  fit  lMUiHWido*p>tIaatiL'* 

"  Cornea  faciuidiu  in  via  pro  rcbienlo  Nt" 

-  Himinm  alteroando  reritai  amittttor,'' 
"  Ininnsnun  ramediDin  tat  obllvio.' 

-  Vlnm  nt  oonsUinm  qnod  mntari  dob  [iiiM  " 
"  Nonqnun  pBriclnin  dns  perlcla  Tlnoitor. " 

Horace  mentions  Laberius  not  nncomplimentarily,  thou^  be  pro- 
fesses no  interest  in  the  sort  of  composition  he  leprwented.' 
Perhaps  be  judged  bim  by  bis  audience.  Besides  these  two  men, 
Cn.  ^Iatius  (about  44  n-a)  also  wrote  Mimianibi  about  the  same 
date.  They  are  described  as  Mimicae  fabid<ie,  ver^tut  plarunque 
iambidt  ameeriptae?  and  appear  to  have  differed  in  some  way 
from  the  actual  mimes,  probably  in  not  being  represented  on  the 
staga  They  reappear  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  whose  friend 
TsHOiNins  BoHANDS  (he  tells  us  in  one  of  bis  letters*)  wrote 
Mimiambi  tenuiter,  arguie,  venule,  et  in  Tkk  genera  etoguentiiaime. 
This  shows  that  for  a  long  time  a  certain  refinement  and  elaboia- 
tien  was  compatible  with  the  style  of  Mime  writing.* 

The  Panlomimi  have_been  confused  with  the  Mimi;  but  they 
diETei  ) ;  they  represent  the  inevitable 

deve  which,  as  Ovid  says   in  bis 

2V>«  festationa,  enlisted  tiie  eye  v 

mucl  mes  they  almost  engrossed  the 

stagf  ate  monuments  of  a  depnved 

taste  1  to  offices  of  state,  and  seek 

»8  ««. 

*  E  him  to  LndllM. 

■  E  iv.  35.  » It  81. 

■  V  uiou  to  Fythtgari^n  tenrU,  and 
dAer  >ccar  In  tM  aituDt  ftif^mpot*  erf 
Uim<  M,  i. 
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their  society  with  snch  zeal  that  the  emperois  were  compelled 
to  issue  strmgent  enactments  to  forbid  it.  TiOELLins  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  of  these  effeminaU;  he  is  satirised  by  Horace,^ 
but  his  influence  was  inappreciable  compared  with  that  of  his 
successors.  The  pantomimus  aspired  to  render  the  emotions  of 
terror  or  love  more  speakingly  by  gesture  than  it  was  possible 
to  do  by  speech ;  and  ancient  critics,  while  deploring,  seem  to 
have  admitted  tins  daim.  The  moral  efifect  of  such  ^chibitiom 
may  be  imagined* 

It  is  pleading  to  find  that  in  Cicero's  time  the  interpretation  of 
the  great  dramatists'  conceptions  exercised  the  talents  of  several 
illustrious  actors,  the  two  best-known  of  whom  are  Ajbbofub,  the 
tragedian(122-54ao.),and  EosGin8,the  comic  actor(120-611  B.a),' 
After  the  exhaustion  of  dramatic  creativeness  a  period  of  splendid 
representation  naturally  follows.  It  was  so  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, it  was  so  at  Bome.  Of  the  two  men,  Boscius  was  the 
greater  master ;  he  was  so  perfect  in  his  art  that  his  name  became 
a  synonym  for  excellence  in  any  branch.^  Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, embraced,  as  (rarrick  did,  both  departments  of  the  art ;  their 
provinces  were  and  always  remained  distinct  Both  had  the  privi- 
lege of  Cicero's  friendship ;  both  no  doubt  lent  him  the  benefit  of 
tlieir  professional  advice.  The  interchange  of  hints  between  an 
orator  and  an  actor  was  not  unexampled.  When  Hortensius 
spoke,  Boscius  always  attended  to  study  his  suggestive  gestures, 
and  it  is  told  of  Cicero  himself  that  he  and  Boscius  strove  which 
could  express  the  higher  emotions  more  perfectly  by  his  art 
Boscius  was  a  native  of  Solonium,  a  Latin  town,  his  praenomen 
^  is  Quintus ;  Aesopus  appears  to  have  been  a  freedman  of  the 
Claudia  gens.  Of  other  actors  few  were  well-known  enough  to 
merit  notice.  Some  imagine  Dossennus,  mentioned  by  Horace,^ 
to  have  been  an  actor;  but  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the 
Fabius  Dossennus  quoted  as  an  author  of  Atdlanae  by  Pliny  in 
his  Natural  History.^  The  freedom  mtJiL  which  popular  actors 
were  allowed  to  treat  their  original  iafibpwn  by  Aesopus  on  one 


»  8.  1-8,  et  aL  ^« 

*  Yell.  Pat.  ii  88,  where  Plancus  dancing  the  character  of  Giancns  U 
described,  cf.  Juv.  vi.  63. 

*  Qtiae  gravis  Aesopua,  quae  doduB  JRoaaua  egii  (Ep.  ii  1,  82).  Quintiliaa 
(Tjist.  Or.  xi.  8)  says,  Boscius  cUeUioTt  Aesopus  graviorfuit,  quod  Ule  comas' 
dut.%  hie  tragocdias  cgiL 

^  Cic.  de  Or,\.  28,  180.  As  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Seztins  mentions  the 
expression  of  Aesopus's  eyes  and  face  while  acting,  it  is  supixMed  that  he  dio 
not  always  wear  a  mask. 

*  Ejx  ii.  1,  173. 

<  XIV.  15.  Others  a$^n  think  the  name  expresses  one  of  the  standioi 
eharacters  of  the  AUllanae,  like  the  Afaccus,  etc 
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oouasion  (62  ko.  t)  changing  the  words  Brutua  qui  paMam  atabiU' 
verat  to  TttUius,  a  change  which,  falling  in  with  the  people'i 
hnmonr  at  the  moment,  was  vodfeiously  applauded,  and  gratified 
Cicero's  vanity  not  a  littl^^  Aesopns  died  soon  after  (54  3.a) ; 
RosciuB  did  not  live  so  long.  His  manrellons  beauty  when  a  youth 
is  the  subject  of  a  fine  epigram  by  Lutatius  Catulus,  already 
referred  ta'  Both  amassed  large  fortonesy  and  lived  in  princely 
style. 

While  the  stage  was  given  up  to  Mimes,  cultured  men  wrote 
tragedies  for  their  improvement  in  command  of  language.  Both 
Cicero  and  his  brother  wrought  assiduously  at  these  frigid  imita> 
tiona  Caesar  followed  in  their  steps ;  and  no  doubt  the  practice 
was  conducive  to  copiousness  and  to  an  efife'ctive  simulation  of 
passion.  Their  appearance  as  orators  before  the  people  must  have 
called  out  such  difierent  mental  qualities  from  their  cold  and  cal- 
culating intercourse  with  one  another,  that  tragedy  writing  as  well 
as  declaiming  may  have  been  needful  to  keep  themselves  ready 
for  an  emergency.  Cicero,  as  is  well  known,  tried  hard  to  gain 
fame  as  a  poet  The  ridicule  which  aU  ages  have  lavished  on  his 
unhappy  efforts  has  been  a  severe  punishment  for  his  want  of 
self-Imowledge.  Still,  judging  from  the  verses  that  remain,  we 
cannot  deny  him  the  praise  of  a  correct  and  elegant  versaieur. 
Besides  several  translations  from  Homer  and  Euripides  scattered 
through  his  works,  and  a  few  quotations  by  hostile  critics  from 
his  epic  attempts,*  we  possess  a  large  part  of  his  translation  of 
Aratus's  PhaenomefnOy  written,  indeed,  in  his  early  days,  but  a 
graceful  specimen  of  Latin  verse,  and,  as  Munro^  has  showp« 
carefully  studied  and  often  imitated  by  Lucretius.  The  most 
noticeable  point  of  metre  is  his  disregard  of  the  final  s,  no  less 
than  thrice  in  the  first  ninety  lines,  a  practice  which  in  later  life 
he  stigmatised  as  sv^ynisticurn.  In  other  respects  his  hexameters 
are  a  decided  advance  on  those  of  Ennius  in  point  of  smoothness 
though  not  of  strength.  He  still  affects  Greek  caesuras  which  are 
not  suited  to  the  Latin  cadence^^  and  his  rhythm  generally  lacks 
variety. 

1  Pro  Sext  58.  *  See  Book  L  chapter  viil 

*  These  were  doubtless  mnoh  the  worst  of  his  poetical  effusions.  It  was 
in  them  that  the  much-abused  lines  Ofortwnam  natam  me  ConsuU  Homam^ 
and  Cedant  arma  togae,  eoncedat  laurea  laudij  occurred.  See  Forsyth,  Yit. 
Cic.  p.  10,  11.  His  gesta  Marii  was  the  tribute  of  an  admiring  fellow- 
townsman.  *  In  the  preface  to  his  lAtaretius. 

'  Kg,  Inferior  paulo  est  Aries  ei  flumen  ad  Austri  Tnclinaticr.  Atqiu 
tHatn,  etc.  ▼•  77  ;  and  he  gives  countless  examples  of  that  break  after  the 
fourth  foot  which  Lucretias  also  affects,  e.g,  Areturus  nomine  elaro.  Two  or 
three  lines  are  imitated  by  Virgil,  t  g.  v.  1,  ah  Jove  ^fwtartim  prUnardia;  b« 
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CSaesa/s  pen  was  nearly  as  prolific  He  wrote  besides  an  Oedipuk 
a  poem  called  Lattdes  HercudiSy  and  a  metrical  account  of  a  joumej 
into  Spain  called  Iter.'^  Sportive  effusions  on  various  plemts  an 
attributed  to  bim  by  Pliny.'  All  tbese  Augustus  wisely  refused 
to  publisb;  but  there  remain  two  excellent  epigrams,  one  on 
Terence,  already  alluded  to,  wbicb  is  undoubtedly  genuine,*  tbe 
other  probably  so,  though  otiiers  ascribe  it  to  Germanicus  or  Domi- 
tian.^  But  the  rhythm,  purity  of  language,  and  continuous 
itructure  of  the  couplets  seem  to  point  indisputably  to  an  earliei 
ago.    It  is  as  follows — 

'^Thrax  paer,  astricto  glacie  dnm  ladit  in  Hebro^ 

Frigore  ooncretas  pondore  rapit  aqnas. 
Qnnmqiie  imae  partes  rapido  tnherentnr  ab  amii% 

Abeoiditi  hen  t  tenenun  lubrica  testa  capat. 
Orba  qaod  inventam  mater  dam  conderet  ama, 

'  Hoc  peperi  flammis,  cetera^ '  dixit,  '  aquis. ' " 

This  is  evidently  a  study  from  the  Greek,  probably  from  an 
Alexandrine  writer. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  mention  the 
influence  of  Alexandria  on  Eoman  literature.  Since  the  fall  of 
Carthage  Home  had  had  much  intercourse  with  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  world.  Her  thought,  erudition,  and  style,  had  acted 
strongly  upon  the  rode  imitators  of  Greek  refinement  But 
hitherto  the  Bomans  had  not  been  ripe  for  receiving  their  influ- 
ence in  fulL  In  Cicero's  time,  however,  and  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  his  labours,  Latin  composition  of  all  kinds  had  advanced 
so  far  that  writers,  and  especially  poets,  began  to  feel  capable  of 
rivalling  their  Alexandrian  models.  This  type  of  Hellenism  was 
so  eminently  suited  to  Boman  comprehension  that,  once  introduced, 
it  could  not  fail  to  produce  striking  results.  The  results  it 
actually  produced  were  so  vast,  and  in  a  way  so  successful,  that 
we  must  pause  a  moment  to  oontemplate  the  rise  of  the  city  which 
was  connected  with  them. 

Alexander  did  not  err  in  selecting  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  f oi 
the  capital  that  should  perpetuate  his  name.  Its  site,  its  asso- 
ciations^ religious,  artistic,  and  scientific,  and  the  tide  of  commerce 
that  was  certain  to  flow  through  it,  all  suggested  the  coast  of 
X4;;ypt  as  the  fittest  point  of  attraction  for  the  industry  of  ihe 
Eastern  worid,  while  the  rapid  fall  of  the  other  kingdoms  that 

▼.  21,  9b9Ufwn  eapui  €t  Urdi  eerviee  reJUxum.  The  rhythm  of  v.  S,  cujn 
eaeUmu  aimul  noiesqus  du$gue  fenmiur,  suggests  a  well-known  line  in  the 
•ightn  Aeneid,  olli  remigio  nodemque  ditimque  faixgwni, 

^  Suet.  J.  C.  66.  ■  N.  H.  xix.  7.  »  Suet  vit  Ter.  see  page  51. 

^  See  Bemhardy  Gmndr.  der  B.  L.  Anm,  200,  also  Gaea.  Op.  ed.  8 
Clarke,  177& 
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rose  from  the  roiiiB  of  his  Empiie  conttibnted  to  make  the  ne^ 
Merchant  City  the  natoial  inlieiitor  of  his  great  idea&     The 
x^lemiea  well  fulfilled  the  task  which  Alexander's  f oiesight  hai 
set  before  thenL    They  aspired  to  make  their  capital  the  centre 
not  only  of  commercial  but  of  intellectaal  production,  and  the 
i^poeitory  of  all  that  was  most  venerable  in  religion,  literature^ 
and  art    To  achieve  this  end,  they  acted  with  the  magnificence 
as  well  as  the  unscrupulousness  of  great  monarch&    At  ^eir  com- 
mand, a  princely  city  rose  from  the  sandhills  and  rushes  of  the 
Ganopic  mouth;  stately  temples  uniting  Greek  proportion  with 
Egyptian  grandeur,  long  quays  with  sheltered  docks,  ingenious 
contrivances  for  purifying  ihe  Nile  water  and  conducting  a  supply 
to  every  considerable  house  ;^  in  short,  every  product  of  a  luxu- 
rious civilisation  was  found  there,  except  the  refreshing  shade  of 
green  trees,  which,  beyond  a  few  of  the  commoner  kinds,  could 
not  be  forced  to  grow  on  the  shifting  sandy  soil     The  great 
glory  of  Alexandria,  however,  was  its  public  library.     Founded 
by    Soter    (306-285    &o.),  greatly  extended  by  Philadelphus 
(285-247  B.O.),  under  whom  grammatical  studies  attained  their 
highest  development,  enriched  by  Euergetes  (247-212  B.a)  with 
genuine  M8S.  of  authors  fraudulently  obtained  from  their  owners 
to  whom  he  sent  back  copies  made  by  his  own  librarians,^  this 
ooUection  reached  under  the  last-named  sovereign  the  enormous 
total  of  632,800  volumes,  of  which  the  great  majority  were  kept 
in  the  musetem  which  formed  part  of  the  royal  palace,  and  about 
50,000  of  the  most  precious  in  the  temple  of  Scrapie,  the  patron 
deity  of  the  dty.'     Connected  with  Ihe  museum  were  various 
endowments  analogous  to  our  professorships  and  fellowships  of 
colleges ;  under  the  Ptolemies  the  head  librarian,  in  after  times 
the  professor  of  rhetoric,  held  the  highest  post  within  this  ancient 
university.    The  librarian  was  usually  chief  priest  of  one  of  the 
greatest  gods,  Isis,  Osiris,  or  Serapis.^    His  appointment  was  for 
life,  and  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  monarch*     Thus  the  museum 
was  essentially  a  court   institution,  and  its  savants  and  littera- 
teurs were  accomplished  courtiers  and  men  of  the  world.    Learn* 
ing  being  thus  nursed  as  in  a  hot-bed,  its  products  were  rank« 

^  Be  BeE  Alex.  4. 

'  Wheneyer  a  ship  tonohed  at  Alexandria,  Energetea  sent  for  any  MS3. 
the  captain  might  have  on  board.  These  were  detained  in  the  mnseum  and 
labellM  rh  im  r&y  wKotttw. 

'  The  mnsenm  was  situated  in  the  quarter  of  the  dty  called  Bruehehim 
(Spartian.  in  fladr.  20).  Hee  Don.  and  Miiller,  Hist  Gk.  Lit  voL  XL 
ttkAp.45, 

^  xha  school  of  Alexandria  did  not  become  a  nligioos  oentre  nntil  a  latei 
iata.    The  priestly  functions  of  the  librarians  are  hiatorically  urimpoTtant 
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but  neither  hardy  nor  natuiaL  They  took  the  form  of  lecondT^ 
mythological  erudition,  grammar  and  exegeoB,  and  laborioui 
imitation  of  the  ancients.  In  science  only  was  there  a  healthy 
spirit  of  research.  Mathematics  were  splendidly  represented  by 
Euclid  and  Archimedes,  Geography  by  Eratosthenes,  Astronomy 
by  Hipparchus ;  for  these  men,  though  not  all  residents  in  Alex- 
andria, all  gained  their  principles  and  method  from  study  within 
her  walls.  To  Aristarchus  (fl.  180  a  a)  and  his  contempo- 
raries we  owe  the  final  revision  of  the  Greek  classic  texts ;  and 
the  service  thus  done  to  scholarship  and  literature  was  incalculable. 
But  the  earHer  Alexandrines  seem  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  vastness  of  material  at  their  command.  Except  in  pastoral 
poetry,  which  in  reality  was  not  Alexandrine,^  there  was  no  crea- 
tive taleht  shown  for  centuries.  The  true  importance  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  history  of  thought  dates  from  Plotinus  (about  200  a.d.), 
who  first  clearly  taught  that  mystic  philosophy  which  under  the 
name  of  NeoplcUonismy  has  had  so  enduring  a  fascination  for  the 
human  spirit.  It  was  not,  however,  for  philosophy,  science, 
or  theology  that  the  Eomans  went  to  Alexandria.  It  was  for 
literary  piodels  which  should  less  hopelessly  defy  imitation  than 
those  of  old  Greece,  and  for  general  views  of  life  which  should 
approve  themselves  to  their  growing  enlightenment.  These  they 
found  in  the  half-Greek,  half-cosmopolitan  culture  which  had 
there  taken  root  and  spread  widely  in  the  East  Even  before 
Alexander's  death  there  had  been  signs  of  the  internal  break-up 
of  Hellenism,  now  that  it  had  attained  its  perfect  development. 
Out  of  Athens  pure  Hellenism  had  at  no  time  been  able  to 
express  itself  successfully  in  literature.  And  even  in  Athens  the 
burden  of  Atticism,  if  we  may  say  so,  seems  to  have  become  too 
great  to  bear.  We  see  a  desire  to  emancipate  both  thought  and 
expression  from  the  exquisite  but  confinmg  proportions  within 
which  they  had  as  yet  moved  The  student  of  Euripides  observes 
a  struggle,  inefTectual  it  is  true,  but  pregnant  with  meaning, 
against  all  that  is  most  specially  recognised  as  conservative  and 
national'  He  strives  to  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  but  in 
this  case  the  bottles  are  too  strong  for  him  to  burst  The  Atticism 
which  had  gtdded  and  comprehended,  now  began  to  cramp  deve- 
lopment   To  make  a  world-wide  out  of  a  Hellenic  form  of  bought 

*  It  is  trae  TheocritaB  stayed  long  in  Alexandria.  But  his  inspiration  it 
altogether  Sicilian,  and  as  auch  was  hailed  by  delight  by  the  Alexandrine^ 
who  were  tired  of  pedantry  and  compliment,  and  longed  for  nataralneai 
though  in  a  rastic  garb. 

'  This  is  the  true  ground  of  Aristophane's  rooted  antipathy  to  Euripides 
The  two  minds  were  of  an  incompatibla  order.  Aristophanes  representi 
AilMns;  Euripides  the  human  spirit 
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H  is  neoesBary  to  go  outside  the  channed  soil  of  Greece.  Only  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  will  the  new  cultuie  find  a  shrine,  whose  re- 
mote and  mysterious  authority  frees  it  from  the  spell  of  Hellenism, 
now  no  longer  the  exponent  of  the  world's  thought,  while  it  is  near 
enough  to  the  arena  where  human  progress  is  fighting  its  way 
onward,  to  inspire  and  be  inspired  by  the  mighty  nation  that  i^ 
succeeding  Greece  as  the  representative  of  mankind. 

The  contribution  of  Alexandria  to  human  progress  consists^  then, 
in  its  recoil  from  Greek  exclusiveness,  in  its  sifting  of  what  wa4 
universal  in  Greek  thought  from  what  was  national,  and  present 
ing  the  former  in  a  systematised  form  for  the  enhghtenment  <A 
those  who  received  it  This  is  its  nobler  side ;  the  side  which 
men  like  Ennius  and  Scipio  seized,  and  welded  into  a  harmonious 
union  with  the  higher  national  tradition  of  Bome,  out  of  which 
union  arose  that  complex  product  to  which  the  name  humanitoi 
was  so  happily  <^ven.  But  Alexandrian  culture  was  more  than 
cosmopolitan.  It  was  in  a  sense  anti-nationaL  £!g3rptian  super- 
stition, theurgy,  magic,  and  charlatanism  of  every  sort^  tried  to 
amalgamate  vnih  the  imported  Greek  culture.  In  Greece  itself 
they  had  never  done  this.  The  clear  light  of  Greek  intellect  had 
no  fellowship  with  the  obscure  or  the  mysterious.  It  drove  them 
into  comers  and  let  them  mutter  in  secret  But  the  moment  the 
lamp  of  culture  was  given  into  other  hands,  they  started  up  again 
unabashed  and  undismayed.  The  Alexandrine  thinkers  struggled 
to  make  Greek  influences  supreme,  to  exclude  altogether  those  d 
tlv)  East ;  and  their  efforts  were  for  three  centuries  successful : 
neither  mysticism  nor  magic  reigned  in  the  museum  of  the 
Ptolemies.  But  this  victory  was  purchased  at  a  severe  cost  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Alexandrian  scholars  had  made  them  pedant& 
They  gradually  ceased  to  care  for  the  thought  of  literature,  and 
busied  themselves  only  with  questions  of  learning  and  of  form. 
Their  multifarious  reading  made  them  think  that  tiiey  too  had  a 
literary  gift  Philetas  was  not  only  a  profound  logician,  but  he 
affected  to  be  an  amatory  poet^  CaUimachus,  the  brilliant  and 
courtly  librarian  of  Philadelphus,  wrote  nearly  every  kind  of 
poetry  that  existed.  Aratus  treated  the  abstruse  investigations  of 
Eudoxus  in  neat  verses  that  at  once  became  popular.  While  in 
the  great  periods  of  Greek  art  each  writer  had  been  content  to 
excel  in  a  single  branch,  it  now  became  the  fashion  for  the  same 
poet  to  be  Epicist,  Lyrist^  and  Elegy-writer  at  once. 

^  He  must  haTo  bad  some  real  beauties,  else  Theocritus  (viL  40)  would 
hardly  praise  him  so  bigbly:  "  oh  ydp  ir«  mir*  ifthw  viov  olI^X  t^f  ^o'X^p 
2iiccX/8ay  viiniiu  rhv  iic  MfiM  «M^  ^iX^ror  Atl^my,  04frpax»s  '^  vor*  IfcpiSof 
Bt  T«t  4pi<r9m. 
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Besides  the  new  treatment  of  old  fomu^  there  were  three  kindi 
of  poetry,  first  developed  or  perfected  at  Alexandria^  which  havt 
special  interest  for  us  from  ibe  great  celehrity  they  gained  wheL 
Imported  into  Ecme.  They  ace  the  didactic  poem,  the  erotic  elegy, 
and  the  epigram.  The  maxim  of  GallimachnB  (eharacteristic  as  it 
is  of  his  narrowmind)  /liya  fiipX/av  /le/a  Kotcayf  ''a  great  book  is  a 
great  evil,"^  was  the  rule  on  which  these  poetasters  generally  acted 
The  didactic  poem  is  an  illegitimate  cross  between  scienoe  and 
poetry.  In  the  creatiye  days  of  Greece  it  had  no  pboOi  Hesiod, 
rarmenides,  and  Empedocles  were,  indeed,  cited  as  examples.  But 
in  their  days  poetry  was  the  only  vehicle  of  literary  effort^  and  lis 
who  wished  to  issue  accurate  information  was  driven  to  embody 
it  in  verse.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  things  were  altogether 
different  It  was  consistent  neither  with  the  exactness  of  science 
nor  with  the  grace  of  the  Muses  to  treat  astronomy  or  geography 
as  subjects  for  poetry.  Still,  the  best  masters  of  this  style 
undoubtedly  attained  great  renown,  and  have  found  brilliant 
imitators,  not  only  in  Boman,  but  in  modem  times. 

Abatus  (280  B.a),  known  as  the  model  of  Cicero's,  and  in  a 
later  age  of  Domitian's^  youthful  essays  in  verse^  was  bom  at  Soli 
in  Gilida  about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ  He  was  not 
a  scientific  man,'  but  popularised  in  hexameter  verse  the  astrono- 
mical works  of  Eudoxus,  of  whioh  he  formed  two  poems,  the 
Phaenomena  and  the  Diosemia,  or  Prognostic&  lliese  were 
extravagantly  praised,  and  so  far  took  the  place  of  their  original 
that  commentaries  were  written  on  them  by  learned  men,^  while 
the  works  of  Eudoxus  were  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  Nioan- 
DSR  (230  B.a  1),  still  less  ambitious,  wrote  a  poem  on  remedies  for 
vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  (dXc^i^cilpfuuca),  and  for  the  bites 
of  beasts  (Brjpuuck),  and  another  on  the  habits  of  birds  (^pvitfoyovta). 
These  attracted  the  imitation  of  Macer  in  the  Augustan  age.  But 
the  most  celebrated  poets  were  Callimachus  (260  B.a)  and  Fhilb- 
TAs!^  (280  ao.),  who  formed  the  models  of  Fropertius.  To  them 
we  owe  the  Erotic  Elegy,  whether  personal  or  mythological,  and 

^  Even  an  epio  poem  was,  if  it  extended  to  any  length,  now  ^naidered 
tedions ;  'EWAXia,  or  miniature  epica,  in  one,  two^  or  three  books,  became  the 
fashion. 

'  Others  assign  the  poem  whioh  has  oome  down  tons  to  Oennanioiis  the 
ikther  of  Caligula,  perhaps  with  better  reason. 

»  Cic  De  Or.  xvL  69, 

^  Ovid  (Amor,  i,  16,  16)  expresses  the  high  estimate  of  Aratns  oommon 
in  kisday:  Nulla  SophocUo  veniet  taOura  eothumo,  Cvm  9oU  ef  IwM 
wtnper  Arahu  eriL  He  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  Alexandrine,  as  hi 
lived  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  in  Macedonia ;  bat  he  represents  the 
I'^^'ool  of  thought 

They  are  generally  aiflntioned  together.     Prop  lY.  L  1,  &c. 
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^  the  pedantio  OEDaineiit  of  fictitioufl  passion  which  sachwritiiigi 
generally  display.  More  will  be  said  about  them  when  we  come 
to  the  elegiac  poets.  CaUimachus,  however,  seems  to  haye  carrieil 
his  art^  such  as  it  was,  to  perfection.  He  is  generally  considered 
the  prince  of  elegists,  and  his  extant  fragments  show  great  nicety 
and  finish  of  expression.  The  sacriligious  theft  of  the  locks  cf 
Berenice's  hair  from  the  temple  where  she  had  offered  them,  was  a 
subject  too  well  suited  to  a  courtier's  muse  to  escape  treatment 
Its  celebrity  is  due  to  the  translation  made  by  Catullus,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  idea  by  Pope  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The 
short  epigram  was  also  much  in  vogue  at  Alexandria,  and  neat 
examples  abound  in  the  Anthology,  £ut  in  all  these  departments 
Ihe  Eomans  imitated  with  such  zest  and  vigour  that  they  left 
fheir  masters  far  behincL  Ovid  and  Martial  are  as  superior  in 
their  way  to  Philetas  and  Callimachus  as  Lucretius  and  Virgil  to 
Aratus  and  Apollonius  Ehodiua.  This  last-mentioned  poet,  Afoit 
LONiUB  Rhodius  (fl.  240  B.O.),  demands  a  short  notice.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  Callimachus,  and  the  most  genuinely-gifted  of  all  the 
Alexandrine  school ;  he  incurred  the  envy  and  afterwards  the 
rancorous  hatred  of  his  preceptor,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Alexandria  and  seek  fame  at  Ehodes.  Here  he 
remained  all  his  life  and  wrote  his  most  celebrat&l  poem,  the  Epic 
of  the  ArgonaiUSy  a  combination  of  sentiment,  learning,  and  grace- 
ful expression,  which  is  less  known  than  it  ought  to  be.  Its  chief 
interest  to  us  is  the  use  made  of  it  by  Virgil,  who  studied  it  deeply 
and  drew  much  from  it  We  observe  the  passion  of  love  as  a 
new  element  in  heroic  poetry,  scarcely  treated  in  Greece,  but 
henceforth  to  become  second  to  none  in  prominence,  and  through 
Dido,  to  secure  a  place  among  the  very  highest  flights  of  song.^ 
Jason  and  Medea,  the  nero  and  heroine,  who  love  one  another, 
create  a  poetical  era.  An  epicist  of  even  gi\^ter  popularity  was 
EuFHomoN  of  Chalcis  (274-203  b.o.),  whose  affected  prettiness 
and  rounded  cadences  charmed  the  ears  of  the  young  nobles.  He 
had  admirers  who  knew  him  by  heart,  who  declaimed  him  at  the 
baths,^  and  quoted  his  pathetic  passages  ad  nauseum.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  historical  romance  in  verse,  of  which  Bome 
was  so  fruitful  A  Lucan,  a  Silius,  owe  their  inspiration  in  part 
to  him.     Lastly,  we  may  mention  that  the  drama  could  find  no 

'  KothiDg  can  show  this  more  strikingly  than  the  fact  that  the  Puritan 
Milton  introdnoes  Ihe  loves  of  Adam  ana  Eve  in  the  central  part  of  hit 
poem. 

'  The  CaaUorea  Eupkorionis  and  despisers  of  Ennins,  with  whom  Cicert 
was  gi^atly  wroth.  Alluding  to  them  he  says  : — Ita  beUe  fiobit  "  Flavit 
ab  Epiro  lenissimas  Onchesmites."  JIunc  (riroy^€idioyra  si  cut  '  «  rA* 
w^mrtprnvpro  tuo  vendita.     Ad.  Att.  yii.  2,  1. 
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place  at  Alexandria.  Only  learned  compilationB  of  leoonditi 
legend  and  frigid  declamation,  almost  unintelligible  from  the  rare 
and  obsolete  words  with  which  they  were  crowded,  were  sent 
forth  under  the  name  of  pla3rB.  The  Cassandra  or  Alexandra  of 
Lycophron  is  the  only  specimen  that  has  come  to  us.  Its  thorny 
difficulties  deter  the  reader,  but  Fox  speaks  of  it  as  breathing  a 
rich  vein  of  melancholy.  The  Thyestea  of  Varius  and  the  Medea 
of  Ovid  were  no  doubt  greatly  improved  copies  of  dramas  of  this 
Borl.. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  surrey  of  Alexandrine  I<  iters  that  the 
better  side  of  their  influence  was  soon  exhausted.  Any  breadth 
of  view  they  possessed  was  seized  and  far  exceeded  by  the  nobler 
minds  that  imitated  it ;  and  all  their  other  qualities  were  such  as 
to  enervate  rather  than  inspire.  The  masculine  rudeness  of  the 
old  poets  now  gave  way  to  pretty  finish ;  verbal  conceits  took  the 
place  of  condensed  thoughts ;  the  rich  exuberance  of  the  native 
style  tried  to  cramp  itself  into  the  arid  allusiveness  which,  instead 
of  painting  straight  from  nature,  was  content  to  awaken  a  long 
line  of  literary  associations.  Nevertheless  there  was  much  in  their 
manipulation  of  language  from  which  the  Eomans  could  learn  a. 
useful  lesson.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  catch  the  original 
impulse  of  the  divine  seer — ^ 

From  poverty  of  genius  they  were  forced  to  draw  less  flowing 
draughts  from  the  Castalian  spring.  The  bards  of  old  Greece 
were  hopelessly  above  them.  The  Alexandrines;  by  not  over- 
powering their  efforts,  but  offering  them  models  which  they  felt 
they  could  not  only  equal  but  immeasurably  exceL  did  real  service 
in  encouiaging  and  stimulating  the  Bobk^  rnvsi  Great  critics 
like  Niebuhr  and,  within  certain  limits,  Munro,  regret  the  mingling 
of  the  Alexandrine  channel  with  the  stream  of  Latin  poetry,  but 
without  it  we  should  perhaps  not  have  had  Catullus  and  certainly 
neither  Ovid  nor  Y irgiL 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  national  party,  whether  in 
politics  or  letters,  would  set  themselves  with  all  their  might  to 
oppose  the  rising  current  The  great  majority  surrendered  them- 
selves to  it  with  a  good  wiU.  Among  the  stem  reactionists  in 
prose,  we  have  mentioned  Vano ;  in  poetry,  by  far  the  greatest 
name  is  LucRsnua  But  little  is  known  of  Lucretius's  life ;  even 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  St  Jerome^  in  the  Eusebian 
duonide,^  gives  95  KO,    Others  have  with  more  probability 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  introdactonr  chapter  of  Selljur^s  JUrnuM  potM 
rf  the  Republic,  where  this  passage  is  quoted. 

*  The  reader  is  a^in  referral  to  the  preface  to  Monro's  LusreHufi 
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oarigned  on  earlieor  data    It  ia  from  Jerome  that  we  team  ili68« 

facts  which  have  cast  a  strong  interest  round  the  poet^  viz.  that 

he  was  driven  mad  by  a  love  potion,  that  he  composed  in  the 

intervals  of  insanity  his  poem^  which  Cicero  afterwards  corrected, 

and  that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of 

his  age.     Jerome  does  not  quote  any  contemporary  authority ;  his 

statements,  coming  500  years  after  the  events  must  go  for  what 

they  are  worth,  but  may  perhaps  meet  with  a  qualified  acceptance. 

The  intense  earnestness  of  the  poem  indicates  a  mind  that  we  can 

well  conceive  giving  way  under  the  overwhelming  thought  which 

stirred  it ;  and  the  example  of  a  philosopher  anticipating  the  stroke 

of  nature  is  too  often  repeated  in  Boman  history  to  make  it 

incredible  in  this  case.     Tennyson  with  a  poet's  sympathy  has 

surrounded  this  story  with  the  deepest  pathos,  and  it  will  probably 

remain  the  accepted,  if  not  the  established,  version  of  his  death. 

Though  bom  in  a  high  position,  he  seems  to  have  stood  aloof 

from  society.     From  first  to  last  his  book  betrays  the  dose  and 

eager  student     He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  worthless 

C.  Memmius,  whom  he  extols  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  heart 

but  not  to  his  judgment^    But  he  was  no  flatterer,  nor  was 

Nf emmius  a  patron.     Poet  and  statesman  lived  on  terms  of  perfect 

equality.     Of  the  date  of  his  work  we  can  so  far  conjecture  that 

it  was  certainly  unfinished  at  his  death  (55  &a),  and  from  its  scope 

ind  information  must  have  extended  over  some  yeara     The 

allusion—' 

**Naiii  neqne  nos  agm  hoc  patriai  tempore  iniquo 
Possnmiis  aequo  animo,  nee  Memmi  clara  propago 
Talibna  in  rebos  oommoni  dease  salutit'* 

is  considered  by  Prof.  Sellar  to  point  to  the  praetorship  of  Mem- 
mius (68  &a).  The  work  was  long  thought  to  have  been  edited 
by  Cicero  after  the  poet's  death;  but  though  he  had  road  tlie 
poem,'  and  admitted  its  talent^  he  would  doubtless  have  mentioned, 
at  least  to  Atticus,  the  fact  of  the  editing,  had  it  occurred.  Some 
critics,  arguing  from  Cicero's  silence  and  known  opposition  to  the 
Epicurean  tenets,  have  thought  that  Jerome  referred  to  Q.  Cicero 
the  orator's  brother,  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.  The  poem 
is  entitled  De  Berum  Naiura,  an  equivalent  for  the  Greek  v€pi 
^wrwfif  the  usual  title  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers'  works. 
The  form,  viz.  a  poem  in  heroic  hexameters,  containing  a  carefully 

1  Quern  tUtdM,  tmnponiiiommiOminausornatvmvoMdidaxdUr'^ 

•  I,  41. 

s  Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  11.  It  seems  best  to  read  muUit  inffenii  luminibuBi 
man  muUae  tamen  artia  than  to  put  the  non  before  muUia.  Tba  or'^^inal 
text  has  no  mm  ;  if  we  keep  to  that,  iamen  will  mean  and  MWk 
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reasoned  exposition^  in  which  i^gard  was  had  abore  all  to  th« 
eraimB  of  the  subject-matter,  was  boiiowed  from  the  Siciliaii 
thinker  Empedocles^  (460  B.a).  But  while  Aristotle  deniei 
Empedocles  the  title  of  poel?  on  account  of  his  scientific  snbject^ 
ro  one  could  think  of  applying  the  same  criticism  to  Lucretiiia 
A  general  view  of  nature,  as  the  Power  most  near  to  man,  and 
most  capable  of  deeply  moving  his  heart,  a  Power  whose  beauty, 
variety,  and  mystery,  were  tSie  source  of  his  most  perplexing 
struggles  as  well  as  of  his  purest  joys ;  a  desice  to  hold  communion 
with  her,  and  to  learn  from  her  lips,  opened  only  to  the  ear  of  faith, 
those  secrets  which  are  hid  from  the  vain  world;  this  was  the  grand 
thought  that  stirred  the  depths  of  Lucretius's  mind,  and  made  him 
the  herald  of  a  new  and  end  firing  form  of  verse.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  didactic  poetry  was  that  in  which  the  Boman  was 
best  fitted  to  succeed.  It  was  in  harmony  with  his  utilitarian 
character.'  To  give  a  practically  useful  direction  to  its  labour  was 
almost  demanded  from  the  highest  poetry.  To  say  nothing  of 
Horace  and  Ludlius,  Virgil's  Aeneid,  no  less  than  his  Greorgies, 
has  a  practical  aim,  and  to  an  ardent  spirit  Uke  Lucretius,  poetry 
would  be  the  natural  vehicle  for  the  truths  to  which  he  longed 
to  convert  mankind. 

In  the  selection  of  his  models,  his  choice  fell  upon  the  oldei 
Greek  writers,  such  as  Empedocles,  Aeschylus,  Thucydides,  men 
renowned  for  deep  thought  rather  than  elegant  expression ;  and 
among  the  Bomans,  upon  Ennius  and  Pacuvius,  the  giants  of  a 
ruder  past  Among  contemporaries,  Cicero  alone  seems  to  have 
awakened  his  admiration.  Thus  he  stands  altogether  aloof  from 
the  fashionable  standard  of  his  day,  a  solitary  beacon  pointing  to 
landmarks  once  well  known,  but  now  crumbling  into  decay.^ 

Lucretius  is  the  only  Eoman  in  whom  the  love  of  speculative 
truth^  prevails  over  every  other  feeling.  In  his  day  philosophy 
bad  sunk  to  an  endless  series  of  disputes  about  words.^    Frivo- 

^  Lncr.  had  a  great  veneration  for  his  geniiu,  see  ii.  728  :  QtMM  (Sicilia) 
nil  hoc  habuisK  viro  prtudariua  in  ae  Nee  wmctum  magia  e(  mirtim  ear- 
umque  videtur,  (Jarmina  quinetiam  dwini  pectoris  eius  VodferomtuTt  et 
escponunt  praedara  reperta,  Ut  vix  humana  videatur  stirpe  creatus, 

*  In  his  treatise  de  PoeHea  he  calls  him  ^vai6\oyow  iiaXKov  ^  irovfirtiv, 

'  A  French  writer  justly  says — **L'utiliU  ^est  leprincipe  eriateur  de  la 
KtUraiure  romaine'" 

*  Some  one  has  ohserved  that  the  martial  Amafeiy  of  Lacrstins  is  taken 
from  the  old  warfare  of  the  Panic  wars,  not  fixMi  that  of  his  own  time.  He 
•peaks  of  elephants,  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  as  if  they  were  the  heroes  motl 
prt'sent  to  his  mind. 

'  The  fyws  ^t\6ffofos,  so  beautifnlly  described  by  Plato  in  the  Symposium, 

*  A  Scotch  acquaintance  of  the  writer^s  when  asked  to  define  a  certaii 
kjrpe  of  theology,  replied,  **  An  interminable  aigument.'* 
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loQB  quibbles  and  esptioas  logical  proofs,  eompriaed  the  liigheat 
exercises  of  the  speculative  faculty.^  The  mind  of  Lucretius 
harkf;  back  to  the  glorious  period  of  creatiye  enthusiasm,  when 
Democritus,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoias,  Flato,  Aiistotle^  Zeno,  and 
Epicurus,  successiyely  belieyed  that  they  had  solyed  the  great 
questions  of  being  and  knowing.  Amid  the  zeal  and  confidence 
of  that  mighty  time  his  soul  is  at  homa  To  Epicurus  as  the 
inyentor  of  the  true  guide  of  life  he  pays  a  tribute  of  reyarentia] 
praise,  calling  him  the  pride  of  Greece,'  and  exalting  him  to  the 
position  of  a  god.*  It  is  clear  to  one  who  studies  this  deeply 
interesting  poet  that  his  mind  was  in  the  highest  degree  leyOTen- 
tial  No  error  could  haye  been  more  &tal  to  his  enjoyment  ol 
that  equanimity,  whose  absence  he  deplores,  than  to  select  a 
creed,  at  once  so  joyless  and  baiien  in  itself  and  so  unsuited  to 
his  ardent  temperament 

When  Lucretius  wrote^  belief  in  the  national  idigbm  haa 
among  the  upper  classes  become  almost  extinct  Those  who 
needed  conyiction  as  a  support  for  their  life  had  no  reeoiiroe  but 
Greek  phlLosophy.  The  speculations  of  Plato,  except  in  his  more 
popular  works,  were  not  attractiye  to  the  Bomans;  those  of 
Anstotle,  brought  to  light  in  Cicero's  time  by  the  transference  of 
Apellicon's  library  to  Bome,^  were  a  sealed  book  to  the  majority, 
though  certain  works,  probably  dialogues  after  the  Platonic  mamier, 
gained  the  admiration  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  The  pre-Socratic 
thinkers,  occupied  as  they  were  with  physical  questions  which 
had  littie  interest  for  Bomans,  were  still  less  likely  to  be  resorted 
to.  The  demand  for  a  supreme  moral  end  made  it  inevitable  that 
their  choice  should  fall  on  one  of  the  two  schools  which  offered 
such  an  end,  those  of  the  Porch  and  the  Garden.  Which  of  the 
two  would  a  man  like  Lucretius  prefer  1  The  answer  is  not  so 
obvious  as  it  appears.  For  Lucretius  has  in  him  nothing  of  the 
Epicurean  in  our  sense.  His  austerity  is  nearer  to  that  of  the 
8toic.  It  was  the  speculative  basLs  underlying  the  ethical 
system,  and  not  the  etiiical  system  itself,  that  determined  his 
choice.  Epicurus  had  allied  his  theory  of  pleasure^  with  the 
atomic  theory  of  Democritus.  Stoicism  had  espoused  the  doc- 
trine  of  Heraclitus,  that  fire  is  the  primordial  element     Epicurus 

^  Philetas  wore  himself  to  •  shadow  by  striying  to  solve  the  sophiscio 
riddle  of  the  "liar."  His  epitaph  alludes  to  this:  Btiyt,  « iJirat  tluk, 
k6ymp  S*  4  ilftM/ur6t  /m  £Xc0'c  koI  mer&y  ^p6t^t9€s  kmeiptoi. 

'  iiL  3.     "  Te  sequor,  o  Graiae  gentis  decns  1" 

*  V.  8,  where,  though  the  words  are  genend,  the  refersnce  is  to  Epienma 

*  By  Sulk,  84  B.c. 

*  He  defined  it  as  a  \§&l  xd^^'it,  or  unooth  gentle  motion  of  the  atoBf 
vhich  compose  the  som. 
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had  denied  tihe  indestractibility  of  the  soul  and  the  diviiM  guvem 
meut  of  the  world ;  his  gods  were  unconnected  with  mankind, 
and  lived  at  ease  in  l£e  yaoant  spaces  between  the  worlda 
Btoidam  on  the  contrary,  had  incorporated  the  popular  theology, 
bringing  it  rato  conformity  with  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  a 
single  Deity  by  means  of  sdlegorical  interpretation.  Its  views  of 
Divine  Providence  were  reconcilable  with,  while  they  elevated, 
Uie  popular  superstition. 

Lucretius  had  a  strong  hatred  for  the  abuses  into  which  state- 
craft and  luxury  had  allowed  the  popular  creed  to  f  aU ;  he  was 
also  firmly  convinced  of  the  sufficiency  of  Democritus's  two  postu- 
lates (Atoms  and  tlie  Void)  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe.  Hence  he  gave  his  unreserved  assent  to  the 
Epicurean  system,  which  he  expounds,  mainly  in  its  physical  out- 
HneS)  in  his  work ;  the  ethical  tenets  being  interwoven  with  the 
bursts  of  enthusiastic  poetry  which  break,  or  the  countless  touches 
which  adorn,  the  sustained  course  of  his  argument 

The  defects  of  the  ancient  scientific  method  are  not  wanting  in 
hisL  Gteneralising  from  a  few  superficial  instances,  reasoning  d 
priorif  instead  of  winning  his  way  by  observation  and  comparison 
up  to  the  Universal  truth,  fancying  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
single  mind  to  grasp,  and  for  a  system  by  a  few  bold  hypotheses 
:o  explain,  the  problem  of  external  nature,  of  the  soul,  of  the 
existence  of  the  gods:  such  are  the  obvious  defects  which 
Lucretius  shares  with  his  masters,  and  of  which  the  experience  of 
ages  has  taught  us  the  danger  as  well  as  the  charm.  But  the 
atomic  system  has  features  which  render  it  specially  interesting 
/  at  the  present  day.  Its  materialism,  its  attribution  to  nature  of 
power  sufficient  to  carry  out  all  her  ends,  its  analysis  of  matter 
into  ultimate  physical  individua  incogmsable  by  sense,  while  yet 
it  insists  that  the  senses  axe  the  fountains  of  all  knowledge,^  are 
points  which  bring  it  into  correspondence  with  hypotheses  at 
present  predominant  Its  theory  of  the  development  of  society 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  without  break  and  without 
divine  intervention,  and  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  its  denial  of  design  and  claim  to 
explain  everything  by  natural  law,  are  also  points  of  resemblance. 
Finally,  the  lesson  he  draws  from  this  comfortless  creed,  not  to 
sit  with  folded  hands  in  silent  despair,  nor  to  ^*  eat  and  drink  for 
to-morrow  we  die,"  but  to  labour  steadily  for  our  greater  good  and 

^  The  doctrine  of  inherited  aptitudes  is  a  great  advance  on  the  aocient 
■tatement  of  this  theory,  inasmuch  as  it  partly  gets  rid  of  the  inconsistency 
of  regarding  the  senses  as  the  fountains  of  knowled^  while  admitting  tht 
iv^nn^ivability  of  their  cognising  the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter. 
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to  cnltivate  yiiiae  in  aoooidance  with  reason,  equally  free  fron 
ambition  and  aloth,  is  strikingly  like  the  teaching  of  that  scientifio 
•chooP  which  claims  for  its  system  a  motive  as  potent  to  inspire 
■elf-denial  as  any  that  a  more  spiritual  philosophy  can  giva 

Lucietins,  therefore,  gains  moral  elevation  by  deserting  the 
condnsion  of  Epicurus.  While  he  does  full  justice  to  the  poetical 
side  of  pleasure  as  an  end  in  itself,^  he  never  insists  on  it  as  a^ 
motive  to  action.  Thus  he  retains  the  conception  as  a  noble  orna- 
ment of  his  verse,  bnt  reserves  to  himself,  as  every  poet  must^  the 
liberty  to  adopt  another  tone  if  he  feels  it  higher  or  more  appro- 
priatOi  Indeed,  logical  consistency  of  view  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  poem ;  and  Lucretius  is  nowhere  a  truer  poet  that  when  he 
sLdb  against  his  own  canons.*  His  instinct  told  him  how  difficult 
it  was  to  combine  clear  reasoning  with  a  poetical  garb,  especially 
as  the  Latin  language  was  not  yet  broken  to  the  purposes  of  philo- 
sophy.^ Nevertheless  so  complete  is  his  mastery  of  the  subject 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  difficulty  arising  from  want  of  clearness  of 
expression  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  poem.  There  are  occa- 
sional laeunaef  and  several  passages  out  of  place^  which  were  either 
stop-gaps  intended  to  be  replaced  by  lines  more  appropriate,  or 
additions  made  after  the  first  draft  of  the  work,  which,  had  the 
author  lived,  would  have  been  wrought  into  the  contcixt  The 
first  three  books  are  quite  or  nearly  quite  finished,  and  from  them 
we  can  judge  his  power  of  presenting  an  argument 

His  chief  object  he  states  to  be  not  the  discovery,  bnt  the  ex 
position  of  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  men's  minds  from  re- 
ligious terrors.  This  he  announces  immediately  after  the  invoca- 
tion toYenus,  "Mother  of  theAeneadae,"  with  which  thepoemopen& 
He  then  addresses  himself  to  Memmius,  whom  he  intreats  not  to 
be  deterred  from  reading  him  by  the  reproach  of  **  rationalism."^ 
He  next  states  his  first  principle,  which  is  the  denial  of  creation: 

'*  Nallam  lem  e  nUo  gigni  divinitiu  anqaain, ' 

and  asks,  What  then  is  the  original  substance  out  of  which  existing 
things  have  arisen  1  The  answer  is,  "Atoms  and  the  Yoid,  and 
beside  them  nothing  else :"  these  two  principles  are  solid,  self- 
existent^  indestructible^  and  invisiblew    He  next  investigates  and 

^  Prof.  Maadesley's  boolu  are  a  good  example. 

*  Dux  vUas^  dia  volupUu  (ii.  171).  So  the  invooatioii  to  Yeinis  with 
wliioh  tiie  poem  opens. 

*  As  where  he  invokes  Yenna,  deaeribea  the  mother  of  the  godi»  or  delftai 
the  founder  of  tme  wisdom. 

*Nie  $i»m  atUmi  dubius  Oraianm  db$cura  reptria  DiffieiU  Mustrart 
Laihit  ventbui  mm;  MuUa  novia  verbis  pratmrUm  Mm  tU  agendum  Propter 
egakd&m  linguae  et  rerum  novUatem  (L  180).  *  L  76. 
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refutes  the  fiist  principles  of  otber  philosophets,  notably  Hei» 
ditus,  Empedocles^  and  Anaxagoras;  and  the  book  ends  with  t 
short  proof  that  the  atoms  are  infinite  in  number  and  space  in- 
finite in  extent  The  Second  Book  opens  with  a  digression  on  the 
folly  of  ambition ;  but^  letuming  to  the  atoms^  treats  of  the  com- 
bination which  enables  them  to  form  and  perpetuate  the  present 
Yaiiety  of  things.  All  change  is  ultimately  due  to  the  primordial 
motion  of  the  atoms.  This  motion,  naturally  in  a  straight  line, 
is  occaaionaUy  deflected ;  and  this  deflection  accounts  for  l&e  many 
variations  from  exact  law.  Moreover,  atoms  difier  in  form,  some 
being  rough,  others  smooth,  some  round,  others  square,  &c  They 
are  combined  in  infinite  ways,  which  combinations  give  rise  to  the 
so-called  secondary  properties  of  matter,  colour,  heat^  smell,  &c 
Innumerable  other  worlds  besides  our  own  exist ;  this  one  will 
probably  soon  pass  away ;  atoms  and  the  void  alone  are  eternal 
In  the  Third  Book  the  poet  attacks  what  he  considers  the  strong- 
hold of  superstition.  The  soul,  mind,  or  vital  principle  is  care- 
fully discussed,  and  declared  to  be  material,  being  composed,  in- 
deed, of  the  finest  atoms,  as  is  shown  by  its  rapid  movement,  and 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  in  no 
wise  m  generisy  or  diflering  in  kind  from  other  matter.  It  is 
united  with  the  body  as  the  perfume  with  the  incense,  nor  can  they 
be  severed  without  destruction  to  both.  They  are  bom  together, 
grow  together,  and  perish  together.  Death  therefore  is  the  end  of 
being,  and  life  beyond  the  grave  is  not  only  impossible  but  incon- 
ceivable. Book  rV.  treats  of  the  images  or  idols  cast  off  from  the 
surface  of  bodies,  borne  continually  through  space,  and  sometimes 
seen  by  sleepers  in  dreams,  or  by  sick  people  or  others  in  waking 
visions.  They  are  not  illusions  of  the  senses ;  the  illusion  arises 
from  the  wrong  interpretation  we  put  upon  theuL  To  these  images 
the  passion  of  love  is  traced ;  and  with  a  brilliant  satire  on  the 
eflects  of  yielding  to  it  the  book  closes.  The  Fifth  Book  examines 
the  origin  and  formation  of  the  solar  system,  which  it  treats  not  as 
eternal  after  the  manner  of  the  Stoics,  but  as  having  had  a  definite 
beginning,  and  as  being  destined  to  a  natural  and  inevitable  decay. 
He  applies  his  principle  of  "Fortuitous  Concurrence"  to  this 
part  of  his  subject  with  signal  power,  but  the  faultiness  of  his 
method  interferes  with  the  eflect  of  his  argument  The  finest 
part  of  the  book,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  poem,  is  his  account  of 
th«  *'  origin  of  species,"  and  the  progress  of  human  society.  His 
views  roEui.  like  a  hazy  forecast  of  the  evolution  doctrine.  Ha 
applies  his  principle  with  great  strictness;  no  break  occurs; 
experience  alone  has  been  the  guide  of  life.  If  we  ask,  however, 
whether  he  had  any  idea  oiprogreas  as  we  understand  it^  we  must 
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tnawor  na  He  did  not  believe  in  the  perfectibilitj  of  man,  or  in  V 
the  ultimate  prevalence  of  virtue  in  the  world.  The  last  Book 
tries  to  ehow  the  natnial  origin  of  the  rarer  and  more  gigantic 
physical  phenomena,  thunderstorms,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  pesti- 
lence, &&  and  terminates  with  a  long  description  of  the  plague 
of  Athens,  in  which  we  trace  many  imitations  of  Thucydidea* 
This  book  is  obviously  unfinished ;  but  the  aim  of  the  work  may 
be  said  to  be  so  far  complete  that  nowhere  is  the  central  object 
lost  sight  of,  viz.,  to  ezpd  the  belief  in  divine  interventions^  and 
to  save  mankind  from  all  fear  of  the  supernatural 

The  value  of  the  poem  to  us  consists  not  in  its  contributions  to 
science  but  in  its  intensity  of  poetic  feeling.  None  but  a  student 
will  read  through  the  disquisitions  on  atoms  and  void.  All  who 
love  poetry  will  feel  the  charm  of  the  digressions  and  introductions.  . 
These,  which  are  sufficiently  numerous,  are  either  resting-places 
in  the  process  of  proof,  when  the  writer  pauses  to  reflect,  or  bursts 
of  eloquent  appeal  which  his  earnestness  cannot  repress.  Of  the 
first  kmd  are  the  account  of  spring  in  Book  L  and  the  enumeration 
of  female  attractions  in  Book  lY. ;  of  the  second,  are  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigbnia,^  the  tribute  to  Empedocles  and  Epicurus,'  the  de- 
scription of  himself  as  a  solitary  wanderer  among  trackless  haunts 
of  die  Muses,^  the  attack  on  ambition  and  luxury,^  the  pathetic 
description  of  the  cow  bereft  of  her  calf,'^  the  indignant  remon- 
strance with  the  man  who  fears  to  die.^  In  these,  as  in  innumer- 
able single  touches,  the  poet  of  original  genius  is  revealed.  Virgil 
often  works  by  allusion :  Lucretius  never  does.  All  his  effects 
are  gained  by  the  direct  presentation  of  a  distinct  image.  He  has 
in  a  high  degree  the  "seeing  eye,''  which  needs  only  a  steady 
hand  to  body  forth  its  visions.  Tskke  the  picture  of  Mars  in  love, 
yielding  to  Yenus's  prayer  for  peace.^  What  can  be  more  truly 
■tatuesque) 

"  Belli  fera  moenera  Mayors 
Armipotens  regit,  in  greniium  qui  saepe  taum  m 
Beiicit  aetemo  devictus  volnere  amorif  ■ 
Atque  ita  sospiciens  tereti  cervice  reposU 
Paacit  amore  avidos  inhians  in  te,  doa,  vteni^ 
Eque  tuo  pendet  roiupini  spiritas  ore. 
Hunc  ta  oiva  tno  recubantem  corpora  sanoto 
Circnmf  osa  super  snavis  ex  ore  lo^uellas 
Fande  petens  placidam  Romania,  mcluta,  pacem.* 

Oi^  again,  of  nature's  freedom : 

**  libera  oontinao  dominis  privata  saperbii.'*  .  •» 


«Lii.L5e-96.     •lb.  1710-785;  ill.  1-80.    •lb.  i.  912-941.    *Ib.iLl-^ 
*  IK  U.  854-866. .  •  lb.  ilL  1036  nqq,  7  Jb.  i.  82-40 
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Who  can  fail  in  this  to  catch  the  tones  of  the  Bepnblict    Again 
take  hiB  description  of  the  transmission  of  ezistenoe^ 

"  Et  qoABi.  tamam  yitai ;  lampada  tradnnt  if* 

or  of  the  helplessness  of  medicine  in  time  of  plagoe^ 

"  Moflflabtt  tadto  medidna  timonu" 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  a  power  present  thiooghout^  filling 
reasonings  with  a  viyid  reality  far  removed  from  the  conven- 
tional rhetoric  of  most  philosopher  poets.^  His  langoage  is  Thucy- 
didean  in  its  chiselled  outlinCi  its  quanied  strength,  its  living 
expressiveness.  Nor  is  his  moral  earnestness  inferior.  The  end 
of  life  is  indeed  nominally  pleasure^^  ^  dux  vUae  dia  voUupUu/^  hut 
really  it  i9  a  pnre  hearty  *^  At  hem  non  pofterat  dne  puro  pedore 
^  vim.^  He  who  first  showed  the  way  to  this  was  the  traedeiiy>  The 
'  contemplation  of  eternal  law  will  produce^  not  as  the  strict  Epicu- 
reans say,  tndiffiBrene6f^  but  resignation.^  lliis  happiness  is  in  our 
own  power,  and  neither  gods  nor  men  can  take  it  away.  The  ties 
of  family  life  are  depicted  with  enthusiasm,  and  thou^  the  active 
duties  of  a  citizen  are  not  recommended,  they  are  certainly  not 
discouraged.  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  alone  caiv  satisfy 
man's  spirit,  or  enable  him  to  lead  a  life  worthy  of  the  immortals, 
and  see  with  his  mind's  eye  their  mansions  of  eternal  rest^ 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  light  treatment  of  deep  problems 
current  among  Epicureans  than  the  solenm  earnestness  of  Lucre- 
tius. He  cannot  leave  the  world  to  its  vanily  and  eigoy  hiwiaAlf 
He  seeks  to  bring  men  to  his  views,  but  at  the  same  time  he  sees 
how  hopeless  is  the  tasL  He  becomes  a  pessimist:  in  Soman 
language,  Tie  despairs  of  the  BepMie.  He  is  a  lonely  spirit^ 
religious  even  in  his  anti-religionism,  full  of  reverence^  but  ignorant 
what  to  worship ;  a  splendid  poet^  feeding  his  spirit  on  the  husks 
of  mechanical  causation. 

With  regaid  to  his  language^  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  It 
is  at  times  harsh,  at  times  redundant^  at  times  prosaic ;  but  at  a 
time  when  ''  Greek,  and  often  debased  Greek,  had  made  fatal  in- 
roads into  the  national  idiom,"  his  Latin  has  the  purity  of  that  of 
Cicero  or  Terenca  like  Lucilius,  he  introduces  single  Greek 
words,*  a  practice  which  Horace  wisely  nijects,*  but  which  is 

>  Contrast  him  with  Muiiliiu,  or  with  OWd  in  the  hut  book  of  tiio 
Metamarpkou8f  at  with  the  anthor  of  Etna.    The  difference  it  immfniWi 

«  Ln.  li  871.  •  I^  V.  18.  «  lU  lb.  v.  8. 

»  lb.  MiB*uu  •  lb.  ▼.  1201,  #99. 

'  The  peasage  in  whidh  they  are  deeeribed  is  perhaps  the  most  besatiflil 
bi  Latin  poetiy,  ilL  18,  sqq.    Of.  it  844. 

*  S.g.  6fiototUp9ta,  and  various  terms  of  endearment^  iv.  1154-88^ 

•  S.  i  10. 
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revised  In  the  poetry  of  the  Empiie.^  His  poetical  omamenta 
are  those  of  the  older  writeis.  Aichaiam,'  alliteiatioii,'  and  a»^ 
sonance  ahonnd  in  his  pages.  These  woiit  I  not  have  been  regarded 
as  defects  by  critics  like  Cicero  or  Yarro ;  they  are  instances  of  his 
determination  to  give  way  in  nothing  to  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

His  style^  is  ^^esh,  strong,  and  impetuous,  but  frequently  and 
intentionally  rugged.  Bepetitions  occasionally  weaiisome^  and 
prosaic  constructions,  occur.  Poetry  is  sacrificed  to  logic  in  the 
innumerable  particles  of  transition,^  and  in  the  painful  precision 
which  at  times  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
But  his  Yocabulaiy  is  not  prosaic ;  it  is  poetical  to  a  degree  ex- 
ceeding that  of  all  other  Latin  writers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  thai 
he  did  not  oftener  allow  himself  to  be  canied  away  by  ti^e  stroke  of 
the  thyrsus,  which  impelled  him  to  strive  for  the  meed  of  praise.* 

He  is  not  often  mentioned  in  later  literature.  Quintilian  charac* 
terises  him  as  elegant  but  difficult;^  Ovid  and  Statins  warmly  praise 
him;^  Horace  alludes  to  him  as  his  own  teacher  in  philosophy;* 
Yirgil,  though  he  never  mentions  his  name,  refers  to  him  in  a 
celebrated  passage,  and  shows  in  all  his  works  traces  of  a  profound 
study  of,  and  admiration  for,  his  poetry.^*  Ovid  draws  largely  from 
him  in  the  MetamorpTwses,  and  Manilius  had  evidently  adopted 
him  as  a  modeL  The  writer  of  Etna  echoes  his  language  and 
sentiments,  and  Tacitus,  in  a  later  generation,  speaks  of  critics 
who  even  preferred  him  to  YirgiL  The  irreligious  tendency  of 
his  work  seems  to  have  brought  his  name  under  a  doud;  and 
those  who  copied  him  may  have  thought  it  wiser  nob  to  acknow- 
ledge their  debt  The  later  Empire  and  the  Middle  Ages  remained 
indifferent  to  a  poem  which  sought  to  disturb  belief;  it  was  when 
the  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century  broke  forth  that  Lucretius's 
power  was  first  fully  felt  Since  the  time  of  Boyle  he  has  com- 
manded from  some  minds  an  almost  enthusiastic  admiration.  His 
spirit  lives  in  Shelley,  though  he  has  not  yet  found  a  poet  of 

^  Kg,  frequently  in  JovenaL 

*  JB,g.  Umax  frugiferai :  Vumima  tia  oetUis :  indugredi,  voJto,  vae^  facU 
ogre  on  die  analog  of  Ennius's  eare  eomnwnuU  bnimf  aaiMs  laonnuu^  &o. 

'  See  Appendix. 

^  Besides  the  passages  ^noted  or  referred  to,  the  following  throw  light 
upon  his  opinions  or  genius.  The  introduction  (i.  1--55),  the  attack  on 
mythology  (ii,  161-181,  591-450) ;  that  on  the  fear  of  death  (iii.  948-9S8)b 
the  account  of  the  proffress  of  the  arts  (v.  185S-1M8X  and  the  nconmLenr 
datim  of  a  calm  nind  (V.  56-77). 

^  E.g.  fiiocirca,  quaridoquidem^  id  ita  ease,  quod  tuperest.  Hue  accedU  ut,  kt, 

*  Lu.  1.  914.     7  Qq.  X.  1,  87.     >  Or.  Am.  L  15,  28 ;  Stat.  SUv.  it  7, 7«w 

*  Hor.  Deo§  didiei  secwrum  agera  ae/vcfm,  8.  i  t.  101. 

^  Geor^.  ii  490.    Qmnington  in  his  edition  of  Yiigil,  points  oat  hniMlMtl 
tf  imitations  of  his  diction. 
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tdndred  geniiis  to  translate  him.  But  his  great  name  and  Uu 
force  with  which  he  strikes  chords  to  which  every  sold  at  times 
vibrates  must,  now  that  he  is  once  known,  secure  for  him  a  high 
place  among  the  masters  of  thoughtful  song. 

Transpadane  Gaul  was  at  this  time  fertile  in  poets.  Besides 
two  of  the  first  order  it  produced  several  of  the  second  rank 
Among  these  M.  Furius  Bibaoulus  (1 03-29)  &a)  must  be  noticed. 
His  exact  date  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  known  to  have  lampooned 
Ifoth  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar,^  and  perhaps  lived  to  find  himself 
the  sole  representative  of  the  earlier  race  of  poets.*  He  is  one  of 
the  few  men  of  the  period  who  attained  to  old  age.  Borne  have 
ripposed  that  the  line  of  Horace — ' 

**  Torgidiis  AlpinuB  jngnlat  dam  Memnona," 
refers  to  him,  the  nickname  of  Alpinus  having  been  given  him  on 
account  of  his  ludicrous  description  of  Jove  '^  spitting  snow  upon 
the  Alps."  Others  have  assigned  the  eight  spurious  lines  on 
Lucilius  in  the  tenth  satire  of.  Horace  to  him.  Macrobius  pre- 
serves several  verses  from  his  Bdlum  OaUicum^  which  Virgil  haa 
not  disdained  to  imitate,  e,g, 

**  Interea  Oceani  linquens  Aurora  cobile." 

"  Ranioresque  senmt  varios  et  malta  reqnirant.'' 

**  Confimat  dictis  simul  atque  exsuacitat  acres 
Ad  bellandum  animos  relicitque  ad  praelia  mentes."^ 

Many  of  the  critics  of  this  period  also  wrote  poems.  Among 
these  was  Yalbrius  Cato,  sometimes  called  Cato  Graiimatious, 
whose  love  elegies  were  known  to  Ovid.  He  also  amused  himself 
with  short  mythological  pieces,  none  of  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  Two  short  poems  called  tHrae  and  LydiOj  which  usQd  to  be 
printed  among  Virgil's  Catcdecta^  bear  his  name,  but  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  spurious.  They  contain  the  bitter  complaints 
of  one  who  was  turned  out  of  his  estate  by  an  intruding  soldier, 
and  his  resolution  to  find  solace  for  all  ills  in  the  love  of  his 
faithful  mistress. 

The  absorbing  interest  of  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey 
compelled  all  classes  to  share  its  troubles;  even  the  poets  did  not 
escape.  They  wore  now  very  numerous.  Already  tlie  vain  def^iro 
io  write  had  become  universal  among  the  jeunesne  of  the  capital. 
The  seductive  methods  by  which  Alezandrinism  had  made  it 
equally  easy  to  enshrine  in  verse  his  morning  reading  or  his  eve- 

>  Taa  Ann.  Iv.  84. 

'  We  cannot  certainly  gather  that  Farina  waa  alive  when  Horaoe  wtoti 

Bat  ii  6,  40, 

"  FItriut  IMinuu  eama  mivt  eaiupmH  4/jw<.' 

•  &  L  X.  86.  «  See  Virff.  Aen.  iv.  585;  ziL  S28:  xi.  781 
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oing'a  amour,  proved  too  great  an  attraction  foi  the  young  fionum 
votary  of  the  muses.  Borne  already  teemed  with  the  class  so 
pitilessly  satirized  by  Horace  and  Juveial,  the 

"SftBcli  incommoda,  pessimi  poetae." 

The  first  name  of  any  celebrity  is  that  of  Varbo  Ataoiniti^  » 
native  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  was  a  varied  and  prolilic 
writer,  who  cultivated  with  some  success  at  least  three  domains  of 
poetry.  In  his  younger  days  he  wrote  satires,  but  without  any 
aptitude  for  the  work.^  These  he  deserted  for  the  epos,  in  which 
he  gained  some  credit  by  his  poem  on  the  Sequanian  War.  This 
was  a  national  epic  after  the  manner  of  Ennius,  but  from  the 
silence  of  later  poets  we  may  conjecture  that  it  did  not  retain  its 
popularity.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  began  to  study  with 
diligence  the  Alexandrme  models,  and  gained  much  credit  by  his 
translation  of  the  Argonaviica  of  ApoUonius.  Ovid  often  men- 
tions  this  poem  with  admiration ;  he  calls  Yarro  the  poet  of  the 
sail-tossing  sea,  says  no  age  will  be  ignorant  of  his  fame,  and  even 
thinks  the  ocean  gods  may  have  helped  him  to  compose  his  song.' 
Quintilian  with  better  judgment'  notes  his  deficiency  both  in 
originality  and  copiousness,  but  allows  him  the  merit  of  a  careful 
translator.  We  gather  from  a  passage  of  Ovid  *  that  he  wrote 
love  poems,  and  horn  other  sources  that  he  translated  Greek  works 
on  topography  and  meteorology,  both  strictly  copied  from  the 
Alexandrines. 

iiesides  Vano,  we  hear  of  Tioidas,  of  Meioqus  the  friend  of 
Lucretius^  of  0.  Helvius  Cinna,  and  C.  Lionnus  Galvus,  as 
writers  of  erotic  poetry.  The  last  two  were  also  eminent  in  other 
branches.  Cinna  (50  B.a),  who  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  a  poet 
superior  to  himself,^  gained  renown  by  his  Smt/nia^  an  epic 
based  on  the  unnatural  love  of  Myrrha  for  her  father  Cinyras,* 
on  which  revolting  subject  he  bestowed  nine  years  ^  of  elabora- 
tion, tricking  it  out  with  every  arid  device  that  pedantry's  long 
list  could  supply.  Its  learning,  however,  prevented  it  from  being 
neglected.  Until  the  Aeiudd  appeared,  it  was  considered  the 
fullest  repository  of  choice  mythological  lore.  It  was  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  ever  made  in  Eome  to  an  original  Alex- 
andrine poem.  Calvus  (82-47  b.o.),  who  is  geneK^Uy  coupled 
with  Gatullus,  was  a  distinguished  orator  as  well  as  poet  Cicero 
pays  him  the  compliment  of  honourable  mention  in  the  BnUtu^* 

'  Hor.  S.  L  z.  46,  experto  fnultra  Vamme  Ataeino, 

*  Ov.  Am.  i.  XT.  21;  Ep.  ex.  Pont  iv.  xvL  21.  '  Qa.  z.  1,  87. 

*  Trist  ii.  489.   For  some  specimens  of  his  manner  see  App. to  chap.  L  note  ft 
»  Eel.  ix.  86.  •  Told  by  Ovid  {Metam,  bk  x.). 

*  Cat.  Mom,  1.  •  ac.  {BrtU.)  Ixxxii.  288. 
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praising  his  parts  and  lamenting  his  early  deatL  He  thin^  hiA 
success  would  have  been  greater  had  he  forgotten  himself  mora 
This  egotism  was  probably  not  wanting  to  his  poetry,  but  much 
may  be  excused  him  on  account  of  his  youth.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  style ;  the  epithets,  gravis^  vehemens^  exUu 
(which  apply  rather  to  his  oratory  than  to  his  poetry),  seem  con- 
tradictory ;  the  last  strikes  us  as  ^e  most  discriminating.  Besides 
short  elegies  like  those  of  Catullus,  he  wrote  an  epic  called  /o, 
as  well  as  lampoons  against  Pompey  and  other  leading  men.  We 
possess  none  of  his  fragments. 

From  Calvus  we  pass  to  CATULLUBb  This  great  poet  was  bom  at 
Verona  (87  B.O.),  and  died,  according  to  Jerome,  in  Ms  thirty-first 
joax ;  but  this  is  generally  held  to  be  an  error,  and  Prof.  Ellis 
fixes  his  death  in^54  B.a  In  either  case  he  was  a  young  man 
when  he  died,  and  this  isTan  important  consideration  in  criticising 
his  poems.  He  came  as  a  youth  to  Home,  whoi^e  he  mixed  freelj 
in  Ihe  best  society^  and'where  he  continued  to  reside,  except  when 
his  health  or  fortunes  made  a  change  desirable.^  At  such  times 
he  resorted  either  to  Sirmio^  a  picturesque  spot  on  the  Lago  di 
Garda,^  where  he  had  a  villa,  or  else  to  his  Tiburtine  estate,  which, 
he  tells  us,  he  mortgaged  to  meet  certain  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments.' Aja^QHg  his  fnendfi  were  Nepos,  who  first  acknowledged 
his  genius,^  to  whom  the  grateful  poet  dedicated  his  book;. 
Cicero,  whose  eloqumcejiejrarmly  admired:*  Pollio,  Comificius^ 
Omhaplanil'  CSIvus,  besides  'many'  others  less  known  to  fame. 
Like  all  warm'  natures,  he  was  a  good  hater.  Caesar. and  hJA 
friend  Mamurra  felt  his  satire ;  ^  and  though  he  was  afterwards 
recouciled  to  Caesar,  the  reconciliation  did  not  go  beyond  a  cold 
indiilerence.^  To  Mamurra  he  was  implacably  hostile,  but  satir- 
ised him  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Mentula  to  avoid  offending 
Caesar.  His  life  was  that  of  a  thorough  man  of  pleasure,  who. 
was  also  a  man  of  letters.  Indifferent  to  politics,  he  formed 
"^iendships  and'l^imiities  for  personal  reasons  alone.  Two  events 
in  his  life  are  important  for  us,  since  they  affected  his  genius — 
his  love  for  Lesbia,  and  his  brother's  death.  The  former  was  the 
master-passion  of  his  life.  It  began  in  the  fresh  devotion  of  a 
first  love ;  it  survived  the  cruel  shocks  of  infidelity  and  indiffer- 
ence; and«  though  no  longer  as  before  united  with  respect^  it 

*  Bomae  vMmw :  ilia  domus,  Izviii.  84       *  See.  0.  zzzi         *  C.  jot. 

^  C.  L  "  C.  zlix.  *  C  zdii.  Ivii.  xzix. 

^  What  a  different  oharaoter  does  thia  revwl  from  that  of  the  Aagoitv 

foato  I    GomparR  the  sentiment  in  C.  xcaL : 

**  yff  nimtum  ghideo  Oatmr  tibi  wHeplaeerr 
vmt  Mire  %irum  tU  iMm$  an  ater  Aonw.' 
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AidTaed  imextmgnished  to  tiie  end,  buming  with  the  paenon  ol 

despair. 

Who  Leebia  waa,  has  been  the  aabject  of  mnch  diacnaBioiL 
There  can  be  little  donbt  that  Apuleius's  inf onnation  is  coneet^ 
and  that  her  leal  name  was  Clodia.  If  so,  it  is  most  natural  to 
fflipposa  her  the  same  with  that  abandoned  woman,  the  sister  of 
P.  Clodius  Polcher,  whom  Cicero  brands  with  infamy  in  his 
speech  for  Caelina  Unwillingness  to  associate  the  graceful  vena 
of  Catullus  with  a  theme  so  unworthy  has  perhaps  led  the  czitica 
to  question  without  reason  the  identity.  But  the  portmit 
drawn  by  the  poet  when  at  length  his  eyes  were  opened^ 
answers  but  too  truly  to  that  of  the  orator.  Few  things  in  aO 
literature  are  sadder  than  the  spectacle  of  this  trusting  and  gene- 
rous spirit  withered  by  the  unldndness,  as  it  had  been  soiled  by 
the  favours,  of  this  e^  beauty.^  The  Hfe  which  began  in  rapta- 
lOQS  devotion  ends  in  hopeless  gloom.  The  poet  whose  every 
nerve  was  strung  to  the  delights  of  an  unselfish  though  guilty 
passion,  now  that  the  spell  is  broken,  finds  life  a  burden,  and 
confronts  with  reUef  the  thought  of  death  which,  as  he  antici- 
pated, soon  came  to  end  his  sorrows. 

The  affection  of  Catullus  for  his  only  brother,  lost  to  Mm  by 
an  early  death,  forms  the  counterpoise  to  his  love  for  Lesbia. 
Where  this  brings  remorse,  the  other  brings  a  soothing  melan- 
choly; the  memory  of  this  sacred  sorrow  struggles  to  cast  out  the 
harassing  regrets  that  torment  his  souL^  Nothmg  can  surpass  the 
simple  pathos  with  which  he  alludes  to  this  event  It  is  the  subject 
of  one  short  elegy,'  and  enters  largely  into  another.  When 
travelling  with  the  pro-praetor  Memmius  into  Bithynia,  he  visited 
his  broiler's  tomb  at  Bhoeteum  in  the  Troad.  It  was  on  his 
return  from  this  journey,  undertaken,  but  without  success,  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  his  fortune,  that  he  wrote  the  little  poem  to 
Sirmio,^  which  dwells  on  the  associations  of  home  with  a  sweet- 
ness perhaps  unequalled  in  ancient  poetry.^ 

In  this,  and  indeed  in  all  his  shorter  pieces,  his  character  is 
nnmistakably  revealed,  ^o  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  is  more 
frank  than  he.  He  neither  hides  his  own  faults,  nor  desires  his 
friends  to  hide  theirs  from  him  ;^  his  verses  are  the  honest  spon- 

^  For  the  character  of  Clodia,  aee  dc.  pro  CaeL  passim;  and  for  her 
eriminal  paasion  for  her  brother,  compare  Cat.  Ixziz.,  which  is  only  intelli- 
gible if  80  understood.     Cf.  also  Iviil.  zci.  bom. 

*  The  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  (C.  IzxtI)  in  which  he  crprea—  Ui 
longinff  for  peace  of  mind  suggests  this  remark. 

*  C.  IzT.  and  Izviii.  ^  OL  zzsd 

*  Compare,  however,  Lncr.  iii.  60^-8. 

*  C  VL  15,  ^uiejwid  habes  hcni  nuUijue  Die  nobU, 
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Jtaneous  exyt^^aion  of  his  eveiy-day  life  In  them  we  eee  a  youtl^ 
ardent,  unafifacted,  impulsive,  generouSi  couiteous,  and  outspoken, 
but  indifferent  to  the  serious  interests  of  life;  recklessly  self-indulg- 
«nt^  plunging  into  the  grossest  sensuality,  and  that  with  so  little 
sense  of  guilt  as  to  appeal  to  Heaven  as  witness  of  the  purity  of 
Jus  life  :^  we  see  a  poet,  full  of  delicate  feeling  and  of  love  for 
the  beautiful,  wifli  a  strong  lyrical  impulse  iresh'  as  that  of 
Greece,  and  an  appreciation  of  Greek  feeling  thaf  makes  Hm 
revive  the  very  insi)iration  of  Greek  genius;*  with  a  chaste  simpU-  ^ 
city  of  style  that  faithfully  reflects  every  mood,  and  with  an ' 
amount  of  learning  which,  if  inconsiderable  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Augui^tan  poets,  much  exceeded  that  of  his  chief  prede- 
cessors, and  secured  for  him  the  honourable  epithet  of  the  learned 
(doctus).^ 

The  poems  of  Catullus  fall  naturally  into  three  divisions, 
doubtless  made  by  the  poet  himself.  These  are  t^e  short  Ivrical, 
pieces  in  various  metres,  containing  the  best  known  of  those  to 
Lesbia,  besides  others  to  his  most  intimate  friends ;  then  come 
the  longer  poep^s.  mostly  inJtggoic.  or. elgdflye,3By^^  representing 
the  higher  flighis  of  niJa  genius;  and  lastly,  the  epigRims  on 
divers  subjects,  all  in  the  elegiac  metre,  of  which nEIoth  tEe  list 
and  the  text  are  imperfect  In  all  we  meet  with  the  same  .care-  _ 
less  .grace  and  sunplicity  both  of  thought  and  diction,  but  all  do  not 
show  the  saine^tislic  skilL  The  judgment  that  led  Catullus  to 
place  his  lyric  poems  in  the  foreground  was  right  They  are  the 
best  known,  the  best  finished,  and  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
compositions ;  the  four  to  Lesbia,  the  one  to  Sirmio,  and  that  on 
Acme  and  Septimus,  are  perhaps  the  most  perfect  lyrics  in  the 
Latin  language;  and  others  are  scarcely  inferior  to  them  in 
elegance.  The  ];^cndccasyllabio  rhjthin,  in  which  the  greater 
part  are  written,  is  the  one  best  suited  to  display  the  poet's  special 
gifts.  Of  this  metre  he  is  the  first  and  only  master.  Horace 
does  not  employ  it ;  and  neither  Martial  nor  Statins  avoids  mono- 
tony in  the  use  of  it  The  freedom  of  cadence,  the  varied  caesura, 
and  the  licences  in  the  first  foot^^  give  the  charm  of  irregular 
beauty,  so  sweet  in  itself  and  so  rare  in  Latin  poetry ;  and  the 
rhythm  lends  itself  with  equal  ease  to  playful  humour,  fieroi 

^  See  xix.  5-9,  and  Izxvi.  '  Especially  in  the  AttiB. 

*  Ov.  Amor.  ill.  9,  62,  docte  CaiuUe,  So  Mart  viii.  78,  8.  Perhapa  sati- 
iloally  alluded  to  by  Horace,  simiys  iste  Nil  praeUr  Calvum  et  doctar 
maUare  Catullum,    S.  I.  z. 

*  The  first  foot  may  be  a  spondee,  a  tro  hee,  or  an  iambus.  The  licence  if 
ro^rded  as  duriutciilum  by  Pliny  the  Elder.  Bnt  in  this  case  freedov 
«aited  the  Roman  treatment  of  the  iLetro  belter  than  atriotneaa. 
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ntire^  and  tender  affection.  Other  measures,  used  with  more  ot 
less  success,  are  the  iambic  scazon,^  the  choriambic,  the  glyconic, 
ivid  the  sapphic,  all  probably  introduced  from  the  Greek  by 
Catullus.  Of  these  the  sapphic  is  the  least  perfected.  If  the 
eleventh  and  fifty-first  odes  be  compared  with  the  sapphic  odes  of 
Horace,  the  great  metrical  superiority  of  the  latter  will  at  onoe 
appear.  Catullus  copies  the  Greek  rhythm  in  its  details  without 
asking  whether  these  are  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  th^^"-^ 
Latin  language.  Horace,  by  adopting  stricter  rules,  produces  a 
much  more  harmonious  effect  The  same  is  true  of  Catullus's 
treatment  of  the  elegiac,  as  compared  with  that  of  Fropertius  or 
Ovid.  The  Greek  elegiac  does  not  require  any  stop  at  the  end 
the  couplet^  nor  does  it  affect  any  special  ending ;  words  of  seven 
syllables  or  less  are  used  by  it  indifferently.  The  trisyllabic 
ending,  which  ic  all  but  unknown  to  Ovid,  occurs  continually  in 
Catullus ;  even  the  monosyllabic,  which  is  altogether  avoided  by 
succeeding  poets,  occurs  once.^  Another  licence,  still  more  alien 
from  Eoman  usage,  is  the  retention  of  a  short  or  unelided 
syllable  at  the  end  of  the  first  penthemimer.*  Catullus's  elegiac'" 
belongs  to  the  class  of  half-adapted  importations,  beautiful  in 
its  way,  but  rather  because  it  recalls  the  exquisite  cadences  of  the 
Greek  than  as  being  in  itself  a  finished  artistic  product 

The  six  long  poems  are  of  unequal  merit  The  modem  reader  ^ 
will  not  find  mnch  to  interest  him  in  the  Coma  BereniceSy 
abounding  as  it  does  in  mythological  allusions.^  The  poem  to 
MaUius  or  AHius,*  written  at  Yerona,  is  partly  mythological, 
partly  personal,  and  though  somewhat  desultory,  contains  many 
fine  passages.  Catullus  pleads  his  want  of  books  as  an  excuse  for 
a  poor  poem,  implying  that  a  full  libraiy  was  his  usual  resort  for 
composition.     This  poem  was  written  dbortly  after  his  brother's 

^  A  trimeter  iamUc  line  with  a  fpondee  in  the  last  pkce,  which  must 
•Iw^s  be  preceded  by  an  iambns,  €.g.  Miser  CatuUe  desiruu  Ini^ire. 

*  i.g,  in  C.  Izxziv.  (12  lines)  there  is  not  a  single  dissyllabic  ending. 
In  one  place  we  have  dietaqiie  fadaque  aunt,  I  think  Martial  also  has 
hoc  9eio,  mm  amo  U,  The  heslt  instance  of  continnons  narration  in  this 
metre  is  Ixri.  105-30,  Quo  tihi  turn — conciliata  viro,  a  very  sonorous  passage. 

'  Rg,  Peffeeta  exigUur  \  unH  dmiciUa  (see  Ellis.  Oatull.  Prolog. ),  and 
lupUer  fU  ChalyhiLm  \  omru  gemu  pereat,  which  is  in  accord  with  old 
Roman  nsage,  and  is  modelled  on  OaUimachns's  Zcv  wdrtp,  As  xa^^iSwr  vSf 
ifw6\oiTo  yiwos, 

^  This  has  been  alluded  to  under  Aratus.  As  a  specimen  of  Catullus's  style 
of  tranalation,  we  append  two  lines,  ''H  /ac  fiivmp  l/SXc^cr  iw  1i4fn  rhw 
Btptwiicfis  p6(Trpvxotf  tv  ffciKq  wacrip  fdriKt  OtoTs,  which  are  thus  rendered, 
fa&m  me  Ule  Ckman  caeleeti  munere  vidit  E  BerenAoeo  vertice  caesariem  Ful- 
^ntem  dare,  quam  miiUia  iUa  deorvm  Leria  protendens  brachia  pollicUm 
«i<.    The  additions  are  characteristic.  *  clxviii« 
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death,  w^ch  thiowB  a  yein  of  melancholj  Into  the  thon^^  Ii 
it)  and  still  more  happily  in  his  two  EpUhoLlamia^  he  paints  with 
deep  feeling  the  joys  of  wedded  love.  The  former  of  these,  which 
celebrates  the  marriage  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  is  the  loveliest 
product  of  his  genius.  It  is  marred  by  a  few  gross  allusions,  hrxit 
they  are  not  enough  to  interfere  with  its  general  effect  It  lingi 
throughout  with  joyous  exultation,  and  on  the  whole  is  innocent 
as  well  as  full  of  warm  feeling.  It  is  all  movement ;  the  scene 
opens  before  us;  the  marriage  god  wreathed  with  flowers  and 
holding  the  fiammeum^  or  nuptial  V6il,  leads  the  dance ;  then  tht. 
doors  open,  and  amid  waving  torches  tibie  bride,  blushing  like  the 
purple  hyacinth,  enters  with  downcast  mien,  her  friends  comfort- 
ing her;  the  bridegroom  stands  by  and  throws  nuts  to  the 
assembled  guests ;  light,  railleries  are  banded  to  and  fro ;  meanwhile 
the  bride  is  lifted  over  the  threshold,  and  sinks  on  the  nuptial 
couch,  alba  parthenice  vduty  luteumve  papaver.  The  different 
sketches  of  AuruncuLda  as  the  loving  bride,  the  chaste  matron, 
and  the  aged  grandame  nodding  kindly  to  everybody,  please  from 
their  unadorned  simplicity  as  well  as  from  their  innate  beauty. 

The  second  of  these  Epithalamia  is,  if  not  translatdd,  certainly 
modelled  from  the  Greek,  and  in  its  imagery  reminds  us  of  Sappha 
It  is  less  ardent  and  more  studied  than  tib^e  first,  and  though  its 
tone  is  far  less  elevated,  it  gains  a  special  charm  from  its  calm, 
almost  statuesque  language.^  The  Nuptials  of  Pdeua  amd  Thetis 
is  a  miniature  epic,*  sudbi  as  were  often  written  by  the  Alexan- 
drian poet&  Short  as  it  is,  it  contains  two  plots,  one  within  the 
other.  The  story  of  Peleus's  marriage  is  made  the  occasion  for 
describing  the  scene  embroidered  on  tiie  coverlet  or  cushion  of  the 
marriage  bed.  This  contains  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Aiiadne^ 
the  Mmotaur,  the  Labyrinth,  the  return  of  Theseus,  his  desertion 
of  Ariadne,  and  her  reception  into  the  stars  by  lacchus.  The 
poem  is  unequal  in  execution ;  the  finest  passages  are  the  lament 
of  Ariadne,  which  Yiigil  has  imitated  in  that  of  Dido,  and  the 
song  of  the  Fates,  whi<£  gives  the  first  instances  of  those'refrains 
taken  from  the  Greek  pastoral,  which  please  so  much  in  the 
Eclogues,  and  in  Tennyson's  Jkay  Queen,  The  Atys  or  Attis 
stands  alone  among  the  poefs  works.  Its  subject  is  the  self 
mutilation  of  a  noble  you&  out  of  zeal  for  Cybele's  worship,  and 
is  probably  a  study  ^m  the  Greek,  though  of  what  period  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  A  theme  so  unnatmuL  would  have  found 
little  favour  with  the  Attic  poets ;  the  subject  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  approached  by  the  Alexandrian  writers,  whom  (JatuUui 

>  Ca.  clxi:  IziL 

*Tbe  conmt  in  ▼.  tfS,  64,  mmt  mutly  be  (.iit-ek.  '  'EwiAk»m. 
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often  oopiea.  But  these  tame  and  pedantic  yeisifletB  oonld  Iiati 
given  no  precedent  for  the  wild  inspiration  of  this  strvige  poem, 
whicli  clothes  in  the  music  of  finished  art  bursts  of  savage  emotion. 
The  metre  is  galliambic,  a  rhythm  proper  to  the  hymns  of  Cybele, 
but  of  which  no  primitive  Greek  example  remaina  The  poem 
cannot  be  perused  with  pleasure,  but  must  excite  astonishment  at 
the  power  it  displays.  The  language  is  tinged  with  archaisms, 
especially  compounds  like  hedengerOj  sihieUUrix.  In  general 
Catullus  writes  in  the  plain  unaffected  language  of  daily  life.  His 
effects  are  produced  by  the  freshness  rather  than  the  choicenees  of 
his  terms,  and  by  his  truth  to  nature  and  good  taste.  His  con- 
structTon  of  sentences,  like  that  of  Lucretius,  becomes  at  times 
prosaic,  from  the  effort  to  avoid  all  ambiguity.  If  the  first  forty 
lines  of  his  Epistle  to  Mallitui^  be  studied  and  compared  with  any 
of  Ovid's  Eyistleafrom  Ponius,  the  great  difference  in  this  respect 
will  at  once  be  seen.  Later  writers  leave  most  of  the  particles  of 
transition  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader's  intelligence :  Catullus,  like 
Sophocles,  indicates  the  sequence  of  thought  Nevertheless  poetry 
lost  more  than  it  gained  by  the  want  of  grammatical  connection 
between  successive  passages,  which,  while  it  adds  pointy  detracts 
from  clearness,  and  makes  the  interpretation,  for  example,  of 
Persius  and  Juvenal  very  much  less  satisfactory  than  that  of 
Lucretius  or  Horace. 

The  genius  of  Catullus  met  with  early  recognition.  Gomeliufl 
Nepos,  in  lus  life  of  Atticus  (ch.  xiL),  couples  him  with  Lucretius 
as  the  first  poet  of  the  age  (nostra  aetaa),  and  his  popularity, 
though  obscured  during  the  Augustan  period,  soon  revived,  and 
remained  undiminished  untQ  the  close  of  Latin  literature.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  Catullus  was  nearly  being  lost  to  us;  he  is 
preserved  in  but  one  manuscript  discovered  in  the  fourteenth 
century.* 

Catullus  is  the  last  of  the  Bepublican  poets.  Separated  by  but 
&  few  years  from  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  a  totally  different  spiril 
porvades  the  works  of 'the  two  writcnrs;  while  Catullus  is  free, 
unblushing,  and  fearless,  owing  allegiance  to  no  man,  Virgil  is 
already  guarded,  restrained,  and  diffident  of  himself,  trusting  to 
ToUio  or  Augustus  to  perfect  his  muse^  and  guide  it  to  its  proper 
f^l there.  In  point  of  language  the  two  periods  show  no  break ;  in 
point  of  feeling  they  are  tdtogether  cufferent  A  few  survived 
liom  the  one  into  the  other,  but  as  a  rule  they  relapsed  into 
silence,  or  indulged  merely  in  declamation.  We  feel  that  Catullus 
was  fortunate  in  dying  bi^ore  the  battle  of  Actium ;  bad  he  lived 

1 0  ea.  *  8m  Ellis.  OaL  hroUgomma. 
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into  the  Angostan  age,  it  is  difBcnlt  to  see  how  he  could  havi 
found  a  place  there  He  is  a  fitting  close  to  this  passionate  and 
■toimy  period,  a  youth  in  whom  all  ite  ^valities  for  good  and  evil 
have  their  fullest  emhodiment 


APPENDIX. 

VoTi  I«— 0»  the  Uh  qfAlliUraiUm  in  ZoHnPbdrp, 


It  Is  Impoflrible  to  read  tiio  earlier 
Latin  poets,  or  even  Virgil,  without 
ieeing  that  they  abound  in  repetitions 
of  the  same  letter  or  sound,  either  in- 
tentionally introduced  or  unconsoi- 
OQsly  presenting  themselves  owing  to 
constant  habit  Alliteration  and  as- 
sonance are  the  natural  ornaments  of 
poetiy  in  a  rude  age.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  alliteration  is  one  of  the 
chief  ways  of  distinguishing  poetry 
from  prose.  But  when  a  strict  pro- 
sody IS  formed,  it  is  no  longer  needed. 
Thus  in  almost  all  civilised  poetry  it 
has  been  discarded,  except  as  an  oc- 
casional and  appropriate  ornament  for 
a  special  purpose.  Greek  poetry  gives 
few  instances.  The  art  of  Homer  has 
long  Mssed  the  stage  at  which  such 
an  aia  to  effect  is  sought  for.  The 
cadenoe  of  the  Greek  hexameter  would 
be  marred  by  so  inartistic  a  device. 
The  dramatists  resort  to  it  now  and 
then,  e.g.  Oedipus,  in  his  blind  rage, 
thus  taunts  Tiresiaa : 

rv^^Jks  ri  1^  iha  r6w  tm  raGr  rd  ^ 

But  here  the  alliteration  is  as  true  to 
aature  as  it  is  artistically  effective. 
For  it  is  known  that  violent  emotion 
irresistibly  compels  us  to  heap  to- 
gether similar  sounds.  Several  subtle 
and  probably  unconscious  instances  of 
It  are  given  by  Peile  from  the  Idyllic 
poets ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  true  of  Greek 
■a  it  ia  of  English,  French,  and  Italian 
poetry,  that  when  metre,  caesura,  or 
rhyme,  hold  sway,  alliteration  plays 


an  altogether  subordinate  part.  Tt  li 
otherwise  in  Latin  poet^.  Here, 
owing  to  the  fondness  for  all  that  is 
old,  alliteration  is  retained  in  what  is 
correspondingly  a  much  later  period 
of  growth.  After  Viigil,  indeed,  it 
almost  disappears,  but  as  used  by  him 
it  is  such  an  instrument  for  effect, 
that  perhaps  the  discontinuance  of  it 
was  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain.  It  is 
employed  in  lAtin  poetry  for  various 
purposes.  Plautus  makes  it  subser- 
vient to  comic  effect  (Capt.  903, 
quoted  by  Munro.). 

**  QtNte/a  vhnU  p4$ii$  eMtl,  ««4iila  IAm 

fdrido. 
Quanta  sttmM45ifiinWU»,  qwAUa  cdffo  ctfto* 

miUu 
Qn^tn  fAnHt  fdfffftWir* 

Compare  our  verse : 

**  Bifcht  nmnd  tbe  rugged  rook  the  ragged 
ruoalFuu** 

Ennius  and  the  tragedians  make  it 
express  the  stronger  emotions,  as 
violence : 


(I 
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So  Virgil,  imitating  him  iJU  viaH; 
Lucr.  vivida  vis  animi  pgrvieU;  or 
again  pity,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
same  letter  (pronounced  as  w),  e.g. 
neu  patriae  validaa  in  viscera  vertiU 
viree;  viva  videna  vivo  eepeliri  vieoirm 
huMo^  from  Virgil  and  Lucr.  respec- 
tively. A  hard  letter  expresses  ailK- 
culty  or  effort,  e,g,  mamibue  magnet 
divcllere  montia.  So  Pope :  Up  tht 
high  hill  he  heaieee  a  huge  nnmi  atoim 
Or  emphasis,  paraire  nonpot^petU 
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lincrPAOs;  muUaqtie  ^neterea  wUum 
ynedicta'gxiontmtfromVirfil.  Barely 
It  has  no  special  a^propnateLess,  or 
is  a  mere  dlBplay  oi  ingenaity,  as  :  0 
TiU  tuie  Tad  tSbi  tania  tyranns 
tuliaii  (Ennius).  Assonance  is  al- 
most equally  common,  and  is  even 
more  strange  to  oar  taste.  In 
Greeks  Hebrew,  and  many  languages, 
it  ocean  in  the  form  of  Pofrorumuk' 
mOf  or  play  on  words;  but  this  pre- 
•nppoeee  a  rapport  between  the 
name  and  what  is  implied  by  it. 
Assonance  in  Latin  poetiy  has  no  such 
relevance.  It  simply  emphasizes  or 
adorns,  «.^.  Augusto  auguno  poatquam 
inehUa  eondUa  Jioma  eat  (£nn.); 
ptUcram  pulerUudfkum  (Plant).  It 
takes  diyen  forms,  «.^.  the  6funoT4' 
ktvTotft  akin  to  our  rhyme.  Finda 
r«cusantum«<Mra  tub  nocte  rmZentum; 
eomtta  velataavaaik  obvmUmua  arUena^ 
■nun.  The  beginnings  of  rhyme  are 
here  seen,  and  perhape  still  more  in 
Um  elegiac,  debuarant  fuaoB  mtoMiua 


ffMos;  or  Sapphic,  Pima  ma  p(gri9  tsh 
wiUla  tampiB  Arbor  a^MivsL  recreatv/r 
aur€U  Other  varieties  of  assonance 
are  the  freauent  employment  of  the 
samepreposition  in  the  same  part  of  the 
foot,  e.g.  inaontem,  ittfando  indicio — 
dufaetia  diaqua  aupiuia;  the  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  same  woid,  laearuan  orw 
delUer  ora,  ora  vumuague;  er  of  a 
different  inflexion  of  it,  oimiafatat 
omnia  teUua,  non  omrUa  posaumua 
omnea ;  most  often  of  all,  by  employing 
several  words  of  a  somewhat  similar 
sound,  what  is  in  &ct  a  jingle,  e,g, 
the  well-known  line,  Cedant  arma 
togae  eoncedat  lanroi  hndi;  or  soain, 
mente  dameatd  edita  (Labenus). 
Instances  of  this  are  endless ;  and  in 
estimating  the  mechanical  structure  ol 
Latin  poetry,  which  is  the  chief  side 
of  it,  we  observe  the  care  with  which 
thegreatest  artists  retain  every  metiiod 
of  producing  effect,  even  if  somewhat 
ola  fashioned.  (See  on  this  subject 
Munro's  Lucr.  preface  to  Kotes  II. 
which  has  often  Dean  referred  to.) 


ITon  IL— AwM  addmomna  dataOa  om  ih§  BUtory  qf  the  Mimm  {tnm 
Woelfflin.    PubL  SyH  SmUanHaa,  Lips.  1869). 


The  mime  aX  first  differed  from 
olher  kinds  of  comedy — (1)  in  having 
no  proper  plot ;  (2)  m  not  being  re- 
presented primarily  on  the  stage  ;  (3) 
m  having  but  one  actor.  Eudicos  imi- 
tated the  gestures  of  boxing ;  Theo- 
doruff  the  creaking  of  a  windlass;  Par- 
meno  did  the  grunting  of  a  pig  to  per- 
feetion.  Anv  one  who  raised  a  laugh 
hj  such  kinds  of  imitation  was  pro- 
perly said  mimvm  agara.  Mimes  are 
thus  defined  by  Diomedes  (p.  491,  18 
k),  aarmonia  eu4/ual<bat  at  nuMa  afnua 
amarantia  val  fadoruin  at  dietorum 
harpkun  eum  laaoMa  imUaUo.  Such 
mimes  as  these  were  often  held  at 
banquets  for  the  amusement  of  great 
men.  SuIIa  was  passionately  fond  of 
ttiem.  Admitted  to  the  sdige,  they 
natnnlly  took  the  place  of  interludes 
or  afterpieces.  When  a  man  imitated 
i.ff.  ft  muleteer  (Fetr.  Sat  68^  he  had 
Ins  mule  with  him ;  or  if  he  imitated 
a  emuidieua^  or  a  drunken  ruffian 


(Ath.  14,  621,  c),  some  other  person 
was  by  to  play  the  foil  to  his  violence. 
Thus  arose  the  distinction  of  parts  and 
dialogue ;  the  chief  actor  was  called 
Archiwimuiap  and  the  mime  was  then 
developed  after  the  example  of  the 
Atellanae.  When  several  acton 
took  part  in  a  piece,  each  was  said 
fMmufn  agora,  though  this  phrase 
originally  applied  only  to  the  single 
actor. 

When  the  mime  first  came  on  the 
stage,  it  was  acted  in  front  of  the 
curtain  (Fest  p.  826,  «iifaZQ,  after 
wards,  as  its  proportions  increased,  a 
new  kind  of  curtain  called  aiparium 
was  introduced,  so  that  wlule  the 
mime  was  being  performed  on  this 
new  and  enlai^d  proaeaenium  the 
preparations  for  the  next  act  of  the 
regular  drama  were  going  on  behind 
the  sinarium.  Pliny  (xxxv.  199) 
caUs  Syrus  mimicaa  acaenaa  eondC 
toram;  and  as  he  certainly  did  nol 
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build  a  thefttn,  it  is  most  probable 
that  PUny  refers  to  his  inTention  of 
the  siparium.  He  evidently  had  a 
natural  genlDS  for  this  kind  of  repre- 
sentation, in  which  Macrobins  (ii 
7.  6)  and  Qnintilian  allow  him  the 
highest  place.  Laberios  appears  to 
hare  been  a  more  earerol  writer, 
flyrus  was  not  a  literary  man,  but  an 
improyisator  and  moralist.  His  asn- 
tentiae  were  held  in  great  honour  in 
the  rhetorical  sohools  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  are  quoted  by  the  elder 
Seneca  (Gontr.  206,  4).  The  younger 
Seneca  also  fluently  quotes  them  in 
his  letters  (Ep.  108,  8,  &c.),  and  often 
imitates  their  style.  There  are  some 
interesting  lines  in  Petronius  (Satir. 
65),  which  are  almost  certainly  from 
HfruJL    Being  little  known,  they  are 


worth  quoting  as  a  popular  dsnni 

elation  of  luxury — 

**  Laziniaie  Tlctn  ICartti  in  woent  intWHil^ 
Too  polato  elausus  psYO  jMMcttnr 
Plnmato  amictiu  aareo  Babylonioo; 
Galllna  Ubi  Numldica,  tlbl  gdllvB  spadot 
Ciconia  ^lam  grata  peregrlna  hospita 
Pletatieoltriz  gradlipet  erotallstrla 
AtIs,  exQl  hlemta,  tltatiu  tepldl  temporii 
Neqnitlae  nidam  In  cacabo  fedt  moda 
Qoo  margaiita  cara  tribaca  Indlca? 
An  nt  matrona  omata  phaleria  pelagUa 
Tollat  pedes  indomlta  in  strato  extraneof 
Zman^am  ad  qaam  rem  flrldem,  pr» 

tlosnm  vltnun. 
Qao  Carchedonios  optas  Ignes  lapldeM 
Nlaliit  aGbxtXDmfprobUa§t$i  oei  ftimcitftK.*' 

There  is  a  rude  bat  unmistakable 
yigouT  in  these  lines  which,  when 
compared  with  the  quotation  from 
Laberius  given  in  the  text  of  the  work, 
cause  us  to  think  very  highly  of  the 
mime  as  patronized  by  Omsst. 


NoT>  llL—JF^ragmmU  ttf  VaUrim  Sanmm. 


This  writer,  who  was  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  present  epoch,  having 
been  a  contemporary  of  Sulla  but 
having  outlived  him,  was  noted  for 
his  great  learning.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Ainy  as  the  fint  to  predix  a  table  of 
contents  to  his  book.  His  native  town, 
Sora,  was  well  known  for  its  activity 
in  liberal  studies.  He  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  announced  publicly  the 
secret  name  of  Rome  or  of  ner  tutelary 
deity,  for  which  the  gods  punished 
him  by  death.  St.  Augustine  (C.  D. 
T^  9)  quotes  two  intetastiBg  heza- 
■stHs  as  from  hiat 


**  laplter  omnlpotena,  reniin  rex  Ipse  deoMpN 
Progenitor  genetrixqae,  demn  deu,  nnna  ei 
omnes." 

Servius  (Aen.  iv.  688)  dtes  two 
verses  of  a  similar  character,  which 
are  most  probably  from  ooranus, 
lupiter,  addressing  the  gods,  says, 

**  Gaelicolae,  mea  membn,  del,  qpot  aoiln 
potestas 
Offldifl,  dlTersa  f adt** 

These  fragments  show  an  extra* 
ordinary  power  of  condensed  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  a  dear  grasp  on  the 
unity  of  the  Supreme  Beings  lor  whiok 
iMMoa  thflj  are  quoted. 


FA&T  IL 

irar  AUGUSTAN  EPOCH  (43  &a-14  aM^ 

GHAFTEB  I 

QsmRAL  CHARAOrSRIQnOB* 

Tee  AmgoBfaai  Age  in  its  strictest  sense  does  not  begin  until 
ttfter  the  battle  of  Aotinm,  when  Augostos,  having  overthrown 
his  competitor,  found  himself  in  nndispated  possession  of  the 
Roman  world  (31  B.a).  But  as  the  Eclogues,  and  many  of  Horace's 
poems,  were  written  at  an  earlier  date,  and  none  of  these  can  be 
ranked  with  the  Bepnblican  literature,  it  is  best  to  assign  the 
commencement  of  the  Augustan  period  to  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  when  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  left  the  old 
constitution  without  a  champion  and  made  monarchy  in  the  per- 
son either  of  Antonius  or  Octavius  inevitable.  This  period  of 
fifty-seven  years,  extending  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  comprises 
a  long  list  of  splendid  writers,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Ciceronian 
age  in  vigour  and  boldness,  but  superior  to  all  but  Cicero  himself 
in  finish  and  artistic  skill  as  well  as  in  breadth  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  suggestive  beauty  of  expression.  It  marks  the  culmi- 
nation of  Latin  poetry,  as  the  last  epoch  marks  the  perfection  of 
Latin  prose.  But  the  bloom  which  had  been  so  long  expanding 
was  short-lived  in  proportion  to  its  sweetness;  and  perfect  as 
is  the  art  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tibullus,  within  a  few  years  of 
Horace's  death  botii  style  and  thought  had  entered  on  the  path  of 
irretrievable  declina  The  muse  of  Ovid,  captivating  and  brilliant, 
has  already  lost  the  severe  grace  that  stamps  the  highest  classic 
verse ;  and  the  false  tendencies  f oigiven  in  him  from  admiration  for 
his  talent,  become  painfully  conspicuous  in  his  younger  contem* 
poraries.  Livy,  too,  in  the  domain  of  history,  shows  traces  of  that 
poetical  colouring  which  began  more  and  more  to  encroach  on  the 
■styl^  of  prose ;  while  in  the  work  of  Yitruvius,  on  the  one  band 
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and  in  that  of  the  elder  Seneca  on  the  other,  ire  oheervB  two  tei» 
dencies  which  helped  to  accelerate  decay ;  the  one  towards  an 
entire  absence  of  literary  finish,  the  other  towards  the  sabetitatioB 
of  rich  decoration  for  chaste  ornament 

There  are  certain  common  features  shared  by  the  chief  Angostau 
authors  which  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  dosmg  Repub- 
lic. While  the  latter  were  men  of  birth  and  eminence  in  the 
state^  the  former  were  mostly  Italians  oi  piovinoialsi^  often  of 
humble  origin,  neither  waniors  nor  statesmen,  but  peaceful,  quiel 
natures,  devoid  of  ambition,  and  desiring  only  a  modest  independ- 
ence and  success  in  prosecuting  their  art  Horace  had  indeed 
fought  for  Brutus;  but  he  was  no  soldier,  and  alludes  with 
humorous  irony  to  his  flight  from  the  field  of  battle.*  Virgil 
prays  that  he  may  live  without  glory  among  the  forests  and 
streams  he  loyes.*  Tibullus^  and  Propertius*^  assert  in  the 
strongest  terms  their  incapacity  for  an  actiye  career,  praying  for 
nothing  more  than  ei^'oyment  of  the  pleasures  of  Ioto  and  song. 
Spirits  like  these  would  have  had  no  cnance  of  rising  to  eminence 
amid  the  fierce  contests  of  the  Bepublic.  Oentle  and  difiident, 
they  needed  a  patron  to  call  out  their  powers  or  protect  their 
interests ;  and  when,  under  the  sway  of  Augustus,  such  a  patron 
was  found,  the  rich  harvest  of  talent  that  arose  showed  how  much 
letters  had  hitherto  suffered  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  timea^ 
It  is  true  that  several  writers  of  the  preceding  period  sorviyed  into 
this.  Men  like  Yarro,  who  kept  aloof  from  the  dty,  nursing  in 
retirement  a  hopeless  loyalty  to  the  past ;  men  like  Follio  and 
Mcssala,  who  accepted  the  monarchy  without  compromising  their 
principles,  and  who  still  appeared  in  public  as  orators  or  jurists ; 
these,  together  with  a  few  poets  of  the  older  school,  snchas  Furius 
Bibaculus,  continued  to  write  during  the  first  few  yean  of  the 
Augustan  epoch,  but  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
it^  They  pursued  their  own  Imes  of  thought,  uninfluenced  by 
the  Empire,  except  in  so  far  as  it  forced  them  to  select  more 
fcriyial  tiiemes,  or  to  use  greater  caution  in  ea^ressing  their 

^  TibnUns  wss,  however,  a  Roman  kniffht 

*  O.  IL  7, 10;     Tecum  PhUippoi  §t  cOermn^igtmSmH  rMtta  mm  hmm 
pamnula. 

*  6.  ii  486.    FUim4ina  amem  iUvaaqtu  imgloHnu, 

*  1  57.     Non  effo  laudari  euro  mea  IkUa :  Uoum  Dmmmodo  «Im,  fUMM^ 
9egni$  inera^ue  vocer. 

*  Pr.  L  6,  29.    Non  ego  turn  laudi,  nm  ntOue  idomtm  ormli. 

*  The  lack  of  patrons  becomes  a  standing  apology  in  later  Umes  for  tiM 
poverty  of  literaiy  production. 

'  rollio,  however,  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.    In  his  enltifa 
tlon  of  rhetoric  he  mnst  be  classed  with  the  imperial  writers. 
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thoaghts.  But  the  great  anthois  who  are  the  trae  lepieeentativet 
of  Augnfltufl's  leign,  Virgil,  livy,  and  Horace,  were  brought  into 
direct  ontact  with  the  emperor,  and  much  of  their  inspiration 
centres  round  his  office  and  person. 

The  conqueror  of  Actium  wa«  welcomed  by  all  classes  vdth  real 
or  feigned  enthusiasm.  To  the  remnant  of  the  republican  famir 
lies,  indeed,  he  was  an  object  partly  of  flattery,  portly  of  hatred, 
in  no  case,  probably,  of  hearty  approval  or  admiration ;  but  by 
the  literary  class,  as  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people^  he  was  hailed 
as  the  restorer  of  peace  and  good  goyemment,  of  order  and  reli- 
gion, the  patron  of  all  that  was  best  in  literature  and  art^  the 
adopted  son  of  that  great  man  whose  namie  was  already  a  mighty 
power,  and  whose  spirit  was  believed  to  watch  over  Eome  as  one 
of  her  presiding  deities.  It  is  no  wonder  if  his  opening  reign 
stamped  literature  with  new  and  imposing  features^  or  if  literature 
expressed  her  sense  of  his  protection  by  a  constant  appeal  to  his 
name. 

Augustus  has  been  the  most  fortunate  of  despots^  for  be  has 
met  with  nothing  but  praise,  A  few  harsh  spirite,  it  seems, 
blamed  him  in  no  measured  terms ;  but  he  repaid  them  by  a  wise 
n^lect,  at  least  as  long  as  Maecenas  lived,  who  well  knew,  from 
temperament  as  well  as  experience,  the  value  of  seasonable  in- 
activity. As  it  is,  all  the  authors  that  have  come  to  us  are  pane- 
gyrists. None  seem  to  remember  his  early  days ;  all  centre  their 
thoughts  on  the  success  of  the  present  and  the  promise  of  the 
future.  Yet  Augustus  himself  could  not  forget  those  times.  As 
chief  of  the  proscription,  as  the  betrayer  of  Cicero,  as  the  suspected 
murderer  of  the  consul  Hlrtius,  as  title  pitiless  destroyer  of  Cleo- 
patra's childj^n,  he  must  have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  act  the 
mild  ruler ;  as  a  man  of  profligate  conduct  he  must  have  found  it 
still  less  easy  to  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  decency  and 
morals.  He  was  assisted  by  the  confidence  which  all,  weary  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  were  willing  to  repose  in  him,  even  to  an  un- 
limited extent  He  was  assisted  aljso  by  able  administrators, 
Maecenas  m  civil,  and  Agrippa  in  military  affairs.  But  there 
were  other  forces  making  tiiemselvee  felt  in  the  great  city.  One 
of  these  was  literature^  as  represented  by  the  literaiy  dass,  con- 
sisting of  men  to  whom  letters  were  a  profession  not  a  relaxation, 
and  who  now  fint  appear  prominently  in  Eome.  Augustus  saw 
the  immense  advantage  of  enlisting  these  on  his  side.  He 
eould  pass  laws  through  the  senate;  he  could  check  vice  by 

C'shment ;  but  neither  his  character  nor  his  history  could  make 
influence  the  heart  of  the  peopb.    To  effect  real  reforms  persua- 
live  voice  must  be  found  to  preach  them.     And  who  so  ellicacioui 
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as  the  band  of  cultniBcl  poets  whom  he  saw  collecting  round  him  1 
These  he  deliberately  set  himself  to  win :  and  that  be  did  win  then«, 
some  to  a  half-hearted,  others  to  an  absolute  aUegiaaoe^  is  one  of  the 
best  testimonies  to  his  enlightened  policy.  Yet  he  could  hariUy 
haye  effected  his  object  had  it  not  been  for  the  able  co-operation  of 
Maecenas,  whose  conciliatory  manners  well  fitted  liim  to  be  the 
^Mend  of  literary  men.  This  astute  minister  formed  a  select  circle 
of  gifted  authors,  chiefly  poets,  whom  he  endeayouzed  to  animate 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  succouring  the  state.  He  is  said  to  haye 
suggested  to  Augustus  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  decayed 
grandeur  of  the  national  religion.  The  open  disregard  of  morality 
and  religion  eyinced  by  the  ambitious  party-leaders  during  the 
CiyilWars  had  brought  the  public  worship  into  contempt  and  the 
temples  into  roin.  Augustus  determined  that  ciyil  order  ^ould  once 
more  repose  upon  that  reyerence  for  the  gods  which  had  made  Ecmie 
great^  Accordingly,  he  repaired  or  rebuilt  many  temples,  and 
both  by  precept  and  example  stroye  to  restore  the  traditional  re- 
spect for  diyine  things.  But  he  must  haye  experienced  a  graye 
difficulty  in  the  utter  absence  of  religious  conyiction  which  had 
become  general  in  Bom&  The  authors  of  the  De  Divitudione  and  the 
De  Rerum  Natura  could  not  haye  written  as  they  did,  without 
influencing  many  minds.  And  if  men  so  admirable  as  Cicero  and 
Lucretius  denied,  the  one  the  possibility  of  the  science  he  pro- 
fessed,' the  other  the  doctrine  of  Proyidence  on  which  all  reb'gion 
rests,  it  was  little  likely  that  ordinary  minds  shoidd  retain  much 
belief  in  such  thing&  Augustus  was  relieyed  from  this  strait  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  literary  class  in  Bome,  young  authors 
from  the  country  districtsf,  with  simpler  yiews  of  life  and  more 
enthusiasm,  of  whom  some  at  least  might  be  willing  to  conse- 
crate ilieir  talents  to  furthering  the  sacred  interests  on  which  social 
order  depends.  The  author  who  fully  responded  to  his  appeal,  and 
probably  exceeded  his  highest  hopes,  was  Virgil;  but  Horace^ 
Liyy,  and  Propertius,  showed  themselyes  not  unwilHng  to  espouse 
the  same  causes  Never  was  power  more  ably  seconded  by  per- 
suasion ;  the  laws  of  Augustus  and  the  writings  of  Viigil,  Horace^ 
and  liyy,  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated,  must  be  considered  in 
their  connection,  political  and  religious,  with  each  other. 

The  emperor,  lus  minister,  and  lus  adyocates,  thus  working  for 
the  same  end,  beyond  doubt  produced  some  effect  The  Odes  of 
Horace  in  the  flrst  three  books,  which  are  deyoted  to  politics^ 
show  an  attitude  of  antagonism  and  seyere  expostulation;  hii 

^  Dis  te  minorem  quod  eeris  imperas,  O.  iii  S,  5. 
'  Cioero  waa  Angar.     AnmiiMrion  to  tiiii  office  was  one  of  the  great  otjeefei 
of  bii  ambitum. 
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boldly  xebuket  yioe^  and  caUs  upon  the  strong  hand  to  pariak 
ifcx 

**  Quid  tristet  qnerimoniM, 

81  non  snpidicio  <mlpa  redditor  f 

Quid  leges  one  moribua 
Yanafiproficitintf"^ 

But  whan,  aome  yeaxa  later,  he  wrote  the  Oarmm  Saecdlam^  and 
the  foDith  book  of  the  Odes,  his  voice  is  raised  in  a  peean  of 
onmixed  triumph.  ''The  pure  home  is  polluted  by  no  un- 
chastity;  law  and  morality  have  destroyed  crime;  matrons  are 
blessed  with  children  resembling  their  fathers ;  already  faith  and 
peace,  honour  and  maiden  modesty,  have  rotumed  to  us,"  &c.^ 
This  can  hardly  be  mere  exaggeration,  though  no  doubt  the 
picture  is  coloured,  since  the  popularity  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love^ 
even  during  Horace's  lifetime,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  profligacy 
did  not  lack  its  votaries. 

To  the  student  of  human  development  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  this  attempted  reform  of  mannere  is  the  universal  ten 
dency  to  connect  it  with  the  deification  of  the  emperor.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Augustus  claimed  to  return  to  the  old  paths ;  every- 
where he  met  this  new  apotheosis  of  himself  crowning  the  re- 
stored ediflce  of  belief ;  so  impossible  was  it  for  him,  as  for  others, 
to  reconstruct  the  past  As  the  guardian  of  the  people's  material 
welfare,  he  became,  despite  of  himself,  the  people's  chief  divinity. 
From  the  time  that  Yirgil's  gratitude  expressed  itself  in  the  first 
Edpgue — 

**  Namqne  erit  iUe  mihi  semper  dens  ;  QlitiB  amm 
Saepe  tener  nostris  ab  oyilibas  imbaet  agmu^*^ 

the  emperor  was  marked  out  for  this  new  form  of  adulatior^  and 
succeeding  poets  only  added  to  what  Yirgil  had  begun.  Even  in 
hiB  Episthsay  where  tiie  conventionalities  of  mythology  are  never 
employed,  Horace  compares  him  with  the  greatest  deities,  and 
declares  that  altars  are  raised  to  his  name,  while  all  confess  him 
to  be  the  greatest  person  that  has  been  or  will  be  among  man- 
kind.^ Propertius  and  Ovid  ^  accept  this  language  as  proper  and 
natural,  and  the  striking  rapidity  with  which  it  established  itself 
in  universal  use  is  one  of  the  most  speaking  signs  of  the  growing 
degeneracy.  Augustus  himself  was  not  cigoled,  Tiberius  still 
less,  but  Gains  and  his  successors  were ;  even  Vespasian,  when 
dying,  in  jest  or  earnest  used  the  words  **  nt  puto  deus  fia**    As 

1  Od.  iiL  24,  88.  *  C.  8.  67;  O.  iv.  fi,  8L 

•  Eel.  L  7.  «  Kp.  iL  1,  le. 

•  Frop.  iii.  4,  1 ;  Ovid  Tr.  iii  1,  78. 
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Uie  satirist  says,  **  Power  will  belieye  anything  that  Platteiy  SQg 
geste.''^ 

Side  by  side  with  this  religions  cultus  of  the  emperor  was  a 
willingness  to  surrender  all  political  power  into  his  huida.  Litdf. 
V^  little  he  engrossed  all  tiie  offices  of  state,  and  so  oompletely 
4  1  proscription  and  indulgence  in  torn  done  their  work  that 
I  >ne  were  found  bold  enough  to  resist  these  insidious  encroach- 
ments.^ The  privileges  of  the  senate  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
wore  gradually  abridged ;  and  that  pernicious  policy  so  congemal 
to  a  despotism,  of  satisfying  the  appetite  for  food  and  amusement 
and  so  keeping  the  people  quiet,  was  inaugurated  early  in  his 
reign,  and  set  moving  in  the  lines  which  it  long  afterwards 
followed.  Freedom  of  debate,  which  had  been  uniyersal  in  the 
senate,  was  curtailed  by  the  knowledge  that,  as  often  as  not,  the 
business  was  being  decided  by  a  secret  council  held  within  the 
palace.  Eloquence  could  not  waste  itself  in  abstract  discussions ; 
and  even  if  it  attempted  to  speak,  the  growing  servility  made  it 
perilous  to  utter  plam  truths.  Thus  the  sphere  of  public  speak- 
ing was  greatly  restricted.  Those  who  had  poured  forth  before 
the  assembled  people  the  torrents  of  their  oratory  were  now  by 
what  Tacitus  so  graphically  calls  the  pacification  of  eloquence' 
confined  to  the  tamer  arena  of  the  civil  law  courts.  All  those 
who  felt  that  without  a  practical  object  eloquence  cannot  exist, 
had  to  resign  themselves  to  silence.  Others  less  serious-minded 
found  a  sphere  for  their  natural  gift  of  speech  in  the  halls  of 
the  rhetoricians.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  men  like  Pollio  content  to 
give  up  all  higher  aims,  and  for  want  of  healthier  exercise  waste 
their  powers  in  noisy  declamation. 

History,  if  treated  with  dignity  and  candour,  was  almost  as 
dangerous  a  field  as  eloquenca  Hence  we  find  that  few  were 
bold  enough  to  cultivate  it  Livy,  indeed,  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  great  maaterwork,  which,  while  it  did  not  conceal  his 
Fompeian  sympathies,  entered  so  heartily  into  the  emperor^s 
general  point  of  view  as  to  receive  high  praise  at  his  hands.  But 
livy  was  not  a  politician.     Those  who  had  been  politicians  found 

^  This  fmbject  Is  discassed  iD  an  essay  by  Gaston  Bdasiflr  in  the  fint 
volume  of  La  Religion  ramains  ^AugusU  aux  AnUnUfis, 

*  Tac,  Ann,  i.  2,  Ubi  militem  donis,  populnm  annona,  cnnctos  duloedine 
otii  pellexit,  insnigere  paolatim,  mania  senatus  magistratunm  legom  in  se 
traliere,  nnllo  adveraante,  com  ferocissimi  per  acies  aut  proscriptione  oecidii* 
sent,  ceteri  nobiliam,  qnanto  qois  servitio  promptior,  opibus  et  honoribui 
eKtollerentur,  ao  novis  ez  vebns  ancti  tata  et  praesentia  qoam  vnteim  et  peri 
enloea  mallent. 

*  Cum  divua  Angoaliia  doat  oaeteim  eloqnentiaip  peoaverat. — 2k  Oaum 
Omt.  Eloq. 
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It  unwiae  to  provoke  the  jeali  osy  of  Augastas  by  expressiiig  iLen 
aentimentB.  Hence  neither  Messala  nor  Pollio  continued  their 
works  on  oontemporaiy  history;  a  deprivation  which  we  cannot 
but  strongly  feel,  as  we  have  few  trastworthy  accounts  of  those 

In  law  Augustas  trenched  less  on  the  independent  thought  of 
the  jurists^  but  at  the  same  time  was  better  able  to  put  forth  his 
prerogative  when  occasion  was  really  needed.  His  method  of 
accrediting  the  Besponsa  Pmdentumy  by  permitting  only  those 
who  had  his  authorisation  to  exercise  that  profession,  was  an  able 
stroke  of  poHcy.^  It  gave  the  profession  as  it  were  the  safeguard 
of  a  diploma,  and  veiled  an  act  of  despotic  power  under  the  form 
of  a  greater  respect  for  law.  The  science  of  jurisprudence  was 
ably  represented  by  various  professors,  but  it  became  more  and 
more  involved  and  difficulty  and  frequently  draws  forth  from  the 
satirists  abuse  of  its  quibbling  intricacies. 

Poetry  was  the  form  of  literature  to  which  most  favour  was 
shown,  and  which  flourished  more  vigorously  than  any  other. 
The  pastoral,  and  the  metrical  epistle,  were  now  first  introduced. 
The  former  was  based  on  the  Theocritean  idyll,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  well  adapted  to  Eoman  treatment ;  the  latter  was  oi 
two  kinds ;  it  was  either  a  real  communication  on  some  subject  of 
mutual  interest,  as  that  of  Horace,  or  else  an  imaginary  expression 
of  feeling  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  mythical  hero  or  heroine,  of 
which  the  most  brilliant  examples  are  those  of  Ovid.  Philosophy 
and  scienoe  flourished  to  a  considerable  extent  The  desire  to 
find  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  outward  activity  led 
many  to  strive  after  the  ideal  of  conduct  presented  by  stoicism : 
and  nearly  all  earnest  minds  were  more  or  less  affected  by  this 
great  system.  livy  is  reported  to  have  been  an  eloquent  ex- 
pounder of  philosophical  doctrines,  and  most  of  the  poets  show  a 
strong  leaning  to  its  study.  Augustus  wrote  adkortationesy  and 
beyond  doubt  his  example  was  often  followed.  The  speculativo 
and  therefore  inoffensive  topics  of  natural  science  were  neither 
encouraged  nor  neglected  by  Augustus ;  Yitruvius,  the  architect, 
having  showed  some  capacity  for  engineering,  was  kindly  received 
by  him,  but  his  treatise,  admirable  as  it  is,  does  not  seem  to  have 
secured  him  any  special  favour.  It  was  such  writers  as  he  thought 
might  be  m^de  instruments  of  his  policy  that  Augustus  set  him- 
self specially  to  encourage  by  every  means  in  his  power.  The 
result  of  this  patronage  was  an  increasing  divergence  from  the 

^  Pompon  Dig.  I.  2.  8.47  (quoted  by  T«affel).  Primus  Divui  Augustus,  ul 
Motor  Hfrif  auchrUtm  kabiret/wr^  oonstttoit  ut  ex  anctcritata  eius  rMtpon- 
(Unnt 
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popular  taste  on  the  part  of  the  poets,  who  now  aspired  only  to 
please  the  great  and  learned^  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  observe 
the  entire  absence  of  ill-feeling  that  reigned  in  this  society  of  beanx 
esprits  with  regard  to  one  another.  Each  held  his  own  speciBl 
position,  but  aU  were  equally  welcome  at  the  great  man's  rSunions^ 
equally  acceptable  to  one  another;  and  each  criticised  the  other's 
works  with  the  freedom  of  a  literary  freemasonry.*  This  select 
cultivation  of  poetry  reacted  unfavourably  on  the  thought  and 
imagination,  though  it  greatly  elevated  the  style  of  those  that 
employed  it  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  artistic  product  shows 
it  to  have  been  due  to  some  extent  to  careful  nursing,  and  its 
almost  immediate  collapse  confirms  this  conclusion. 

While  Augustus,  through  Maecenas,  united  men  eminent  for 
taste  and  culture  in  a  literary  coterie,  Messala,  who  had  never 
joined  the  successful  side,  had  a  similar  but  smaller  following, 
among  whom  was  numbered  the  poet  Tibullus.  At  the  tables  of 
these  great  men  met  on  terms  of  equal  companionship  their  own 
friends  and  the  authors  whom  they  favoured  or  assisted.  For 
though  the  provincial  poet  could  not,  like  those  of  the  last  age, 
assume  the  air  of  one  who  owned  no  superior,  but  was  bound  by 
ties  of  obligation  as  well  as  gratitude  to  his  patron,  still  the  works- 
of  Horace  and  Yirgil  abundantly  prove  that  servile  compliment 
was  neither  expected  by  hJTn  nor  would  have  been  given  by  them, 
as  it  was  too  frequently  in  the  later  period  to  the  lasting  iigury 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  character.  The  great  patrons  were 
themselves  men  of  letters.  Augustus  was  a  severe  critic  of  style, 
and,  when  he  wrote  or  spoke,  did  not  fall  below  the  high  standard 
he  exacted  from  others.  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  bear  witness  to 
the  deamess  and  dignity  of  his  public  speaking.' 

Mabobnas,  as  we  shidl  notice  immediately,  was,  or  affected  to 
be,  a  writer  of  some  pretension ;  and  Mbssala's  eloquence  was  of 
so  high  an  order,  that  had  he  been  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
freely  using  it,  he  would  beyond  doubt  have  been  numbered 
among  the  great  orators  of  Rome. 

Sudi  was  the  state  of  thought  and  politics  which  suiroonded 
and  brought  out  the  celebrated  writers  whom  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  criticise,  a  task  the  more  delightful,  as  these  writers 
are  household  words,  and  their  best  works  familiar  from  child- 

>  Odiprofanum  vulguB  et  areeo  (Hor.  Od.  ilL  1, 1),  Pana  dsdU  maH§Mtm 
tpem&r$  vufgtu  (id.  iL  16,  89),  satis  est  equitem  mihi  plauAtn  i8at.  1.  x.  77), 
■nd  often.    So  Ovid,  Fast  I.  exordium. 

■See  the  pleasing  description  in  the  ninth  Satire  of  Horace's  fiifll 
book. 

»SnPt.  Aug.  84.     Tac.  An.  xiii.  8. 
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nood  to  all  who  have  been  educated  to  love  the  bea;atifiil  in 
literature. 

The  excellent  liteiaiy  judgment  shown  by  AugnstuB  contributed 
to  encourage  a  high  standard  of  taste  among  the  rival  authors. 
How  weighty  the  sovereign's  influence  was  may  be  gathered  from 
the  extravagancies  into  which  the  Neronian  and  Flavian  authors 
fell  through  anxiety  to  please  monarchs  of  corrupt  taste.  The 
advantages  of  patronage  to  literature  are  immense ;  but  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  tiie  patron  should  himself  be  great  The  people  were 
now  so  totally  without  literary  culture  that  a  popular  poet  would 
necessarily  have  been  a  bad  poet ;  careful  writers  turned  from 
them  to  the  few  who  could  appreciate  what  was  excellent  Yet 
Maecenas,  so  judicious  as  a  patron,  fell  as  an  author  into  the 
very  faults  he  blamed.  During  the  years  he  held  office  (30-8 
B.a)  he  devoted  some  fragments  of  his  busy  days  to  composing 
in  prose  and  verse  writings  which  Augustus  spoke  of  as  "  fjLvpo- 
Pp^x^U  cincinni,^  "curled  locks  reeking  with  ointment"  We 
hear  of  a  treatise  called  Prometheus^  certain  dialogues,  among  them 
a  Symposium^  in  which  Messala,  Virgil,  and  Horace  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  Horace  implies  that  he  had  planned  a  prose  history 
of  Augustus's  wars.^  He  did  not  alm'TiTr  from  attempting,  and 
what  was  worse,  publishing,  poetry,  which  bore  imprinted  on  it 
the  characteristics  of  his  effeminate  mind«  Seneca  quotes  one 
passage'  from  which  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  his  level  as  a 
versifier.  But,  however  feeble  in  execution,  he  was  a  skilful 
adviser  of  othera  The  wisdom  of  his  counsels  to  Augustus  is 
known  j  those  he  offered  to  Yirgil  were  equally  sound.  It  was 
he  who  suggested  the  plan  of  the  Greorgies,  and  the  poet  acknow- 
ledges his  debt  for  a  great  idea  in  the  words  **  Nil  altum  sine  ie 
meas  inchoatJ'  He  was  at  once  cautious  and  liberal  in  bestowing 
his  friendship.  The  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between  his 
first  reception  of  Horace  and  his  final  enrolment  of  the  poet 
among  his  intimates,  shows  that  he  was  not  hasty  in  awarding 
patronage.  And  the  difficulty  which  Propertius  encountered  in 
gaining  a  footing  among  his  circle  proves  that  even  great  talent 
was  not  by  itself  a  sufficient  claim  on  his  regard.  As  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  him  again,  we  shall  pass  him  over  herSi 
and  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  short  account  of  the  earliesi 

^  Tuque  pedestribua  Diets  historiia  praelia  Caesaris  Maeesnas  meliut 
duetaque  per  viae  Begum  eolla  miruxcivm  (Od.  ii.  12,  9). 

*  Ep.  101, 11.  I  qnote  it  to  show  what  hia  sentiineiits  were  on  a  point 
that  touched  a  Roman  nearly,  the  fear  of  death :  Ddnlem  fadfo  mnnu 
deHlem  pede  coxa :  Tuber  astrue  gibbeni/nif  lubneos  quale  denies :  Vii^i  dwn 
supcrestf  bene  est :  hanc  mihivel  acuta  Si  sedeam  cruee  susiine. 
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AugUBton  poet  whose  name  has  come  to  ns,  L.  Yabjub  Burub 
(64  &a-9  A.D.),  the  friend  of  Viigil,  who  introduced  both  him 
and  Iloiace  to  Maecenas's  notice,  and  who  was  for  some  yean 
accounted  the  chief  epic  poet  of  Eom&^ 

Bom  in  Cisalpine  Graul,  Yarius  was,  like  all  his  countrymen, 
warmly  attached  to  Caesar's  cause,  and  seems  to  have  made  his 
reputation  by  an  epic  on  Caesar^s  death.  ^  Of  this  poem  we  have 
scattered  notices  implying  that  it  was  held  in  higlt  esteem,  and  a 
fragment  is  preserved  by  Macrobius^*  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
quote: 

**  Cen  canifl  ambrosam  Instniis  Gortynia  yaUen, 
8i  yeteriB  potuit  cerrae  oomprendere  lustra, 
SaeWt  in  absentem,  et  dream  vestigia  luBtrans 
Aethera  per  nitidain  tenues  aeetatar  odores; 
Non  amnea  iUam  medli  non  ardiia  tentaat. 
Perdita  neo  serae  meminlt  deeedere  noctl 

The  rhythm  here  is  midway  between  LacretiuB  and  Virgil ;  the 
inartistic  repetition  of  lustrcau  together  with  the  use  immediately 
before  of  the  cognate  word  huiira  point  to  a  certain  carelessness 
in  composition ;  the  employment  of  epithets  is  less  delicate  than 
in  Horace  and  Yirgil ;  the  last  line  is  familiar  from  its  introduc- 
tion imaltered,  except  by  an  improved  punctuation,  into  the 
Edogues.^  Two  fine  verses,  slightly  modified  in  expression  bui 
not  in  ihythm,  have  found  their  way  into  the  AenMfi 

**  Yendidit  hio  Latinm  papuliB,  agroaqne  Qmxitam 
Eripnit:  fixit  leges  pretio  atque  refizit.'* 

Besides  this  poem  he  wrote  another  on  the  praises  of  AugostoSi 
for  which  Horace  testifies  his  fitness  while  excusing  himself  from 
approaching  the  same  subject^  From  this  were  taken  two  lines^ 
appropriated  by  Horace,  and  instanced  as  models  of  graceful 
flattery: 

**  Tene  magis  salvum  popnliiB  velit,  aa  nopolam  to, 

Servet  in  ambignnm  qui  oosanlit  et  tioi  et  Urbi, 

Inpiter." 

After  the  pie-eminence  of  Yiigil  began  to  be  recognised,  Yarius 
seems  to  have  deserted  epic  poetry  and  turned  his  attention  to 
tragedy,  and  that  with  so  much  success,  that  his  great  work,  the 
Thyestesy  was  that  on  which  his  fame  with  posterity  chiefly  rested 
This  drama,  considered  by  Quintilian^  equal  to  any  of  the  Greek 

^  He  waa  so  when  HonuM  wrote  hia  first  book  of  flatires  (z.  61).  IbfU 
tpottuarulneTiio  Variua  duoSL 

>  Often  a  noted  aa  the  poem  de  MarU,  *  Sat  vi.  i. 

^  Eel  yiu.  6,  88,  prveumbU  in  tilM  FtrdUa,  tm  mrm$,  kc  Ofaserre  hofii 
Virgil  improvea  while  he  bonowi. 

•  Aen.  vi.  621,  2.  •  Od.  L  61 

'  So  says  the  Schol.  on  Hor.  Ep.  I.  zvi.  96.  *  7.  i.  98. 
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masterpieces^  was  perfonned  at  the  games  after  the  battle  oi 
Actium ;  but  it  was  probably  better  adapted  for  dedaiming  than 
acting.  Its  high  lepntation  makes  its  loss  a  seriotis  one — ^not  for 
its  intrinsic  value,  but  for  its  position  in  the  history  of  literature 
as  the  first  of  those  rhetorical  dramas  of  which  we  possess  examples 
in  those  of  Seneca,  and  which,  with  certain  modifications,  have  been 
cultivated  in  our  own  century  with  so  much  spirit  by  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Swinburne.  The  main  interest  which  Yarius  has  for 
OS  arises  from  his  having,  in  company  with  Plotius  Tucca,  edited 
the  Aeneid  after  Virgil's  death,  llie  intimate  friendship  that 
existed  between  the  two  poets  enabled  Yarius  to  give  to  the  worl^ 
many  particulars  as  to  Yirgil's  character  and  habits  of  life ;  this 
biographical  sketch,  which  formed  probably  an  introduction  to  the 
volume,  is  referred  to  by  Quintilian^  and  others. 

A  poet  of  inferior  note,  but  perhaps  handed  down  to  unenviablB 
immortality  in  the  line  of  Yir^ — 

*'  Axgatos  inter  strepere  Anser  obxTM,'** 

was  Ansbel  He  was  a  partisan  of  Antony,  and  from  this  fact^  to 
gether  with  the  possible  allusion  in  the  Eclogues^  later  <;rammarians 
discovered  that  he  was,  like  Bavius  and  Maevius,  unhappy  bards 
only  known  from  the  contemptuous  allusions  of  their  betters,'  an 
ohtrectator  VirgHiu  As  such  he  of  course  called  down  the  vials 
of  their  wratL  But  there  is  no  real  evidence  for  the  charge.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  unambitious  poet,  who  indulged  Hght  and 
wanton  themes.^  Asmiliub  Maoeb,  of  Yerona,  who  died  16  B.a, 
was  certainly  a  friend  of  Yirgil,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Mopsus  of  the  Eclogues.  He  devoted  his  very  moderate  talents 
to  minute  and  technical  didactic  poems.  The  OrnUhogonias  of 
^icander  was  imitated  or  translated  by  him,  as  well  as  the  0i7piaw^ 
of  the  same  writer.  Ovid  mentions  having  been  frequently  present 
at  the  poet's  recitations,  but  as  he  does  not  praise  them,^  we  way 
infer  that  Macer  had  no  great  name  among  his  contemporaries,  but 
owed  his  consideration  and  perhaps  his  literary  impulse  to  Idf 
friendship  for  YirgiL 

^  X.  8.  8.  '  £c.  ir.  86.  *  Yiig.  Eo.  liL  90  ;  Hor.  Epod.  x. 

*  ••  CVnna  tnvcaeior,"  Ov.  Trist  if.  486. 

*  Saepe  nuu  volueres  Uqii  mihi  gramdicr  <uno^  Q^MeqM  neeet  serpmu^  aumi 
imd  kmhm  Mtutt.    Tkiit  It.  10, 48.    Quint  (x.  1,  87)  oaUi  hi»  hmJm 
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▼iBOiL  (70-19  B.a). 

PuBUUB  TiBOiLinB,  Or  moie  ooxiecUj,  Veroilius^  Mabo,  was  bon 
in  the  village  or  district'  of  Andes,  near  Mantua,  sixteen  years 
after  the  birth  of  Catollus,  of  whom  he  was  a  compatriot  as  well 
as  an  admirer.*  As  the  citizenship  was  not  conferred  on  (jallia 
Transpadana,  of  which  Mantua  was  a  chief  town,  until  49  aa, 
when  Virgil  was  nearly  twenty-«ne  years  old,  he  had  no  claim  by 
birth  to  the  name  of  Eoman.  And  yet  so  intense  is  the  patriot- 
ism which  animates  his  poems,  that  no  other  Boman  writer, 
patrician  or  plebeian,  surpasses  or  even  equals  it  in  depth  of  feel- 
ing. It  is  one  proof  out  of  many  how  completely  the  power  of 
Borne  satisfied  the  desire  of  the  Italians  for  a  great  common  head 
whom  they  might  reverence  as  the  heaven-appointed  representa- 
tive of  their  rac&  And  it  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  narrow  pride 
of  the  great  city  in  not  earlier  extending  her  full  franchise  to  all 
those  gallant  tribes  who  fought  so  well  for  her,  and  who  at  last 
extorted  their  demand  with  grievous  loss  to  themselves  as  to  her, 
by  the  harsh  argument  of  the  sword.  To  return  to  VirgiL  We 
learn  nothing  from  his  own  works  as  to  his  early  life  and  parentag& 
Our  chief  authority  is  Donatus.  HIb  father,  Maro,  was  in  humble 
circumstances ;  according  to  some  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  potter. 
But  as  he  fanned  his  own  little  estate,  he  must  have  been  far 
removed  from  indigence,  and  we  know  that  he  was  able  to  give 
his  illustrious  son  &e  best  education  the  time  afforded.  Trained 
in  the  simple  virtues  of  the  country,  Viigil,  like  Horace,  never 
lost  his  admiration  for  the  stem  and  almost  Spartan  ideal  of  life 
which  he  had  there  witnessed,  and  which  the  levity  of  the  capital 
only  placed  in  stronger  relief.  After  attending  school  for  some 
yean  at  Cremona,  he  assumed  at  sixteen  the  manly  gown,  on  the 
very  day  to  whjch  tradition  assigns  the  death  of  the  poet  Lacretiu& 

>  See  Sellar's  Virga,  p.  107. 

'  Pagus  does  not  mean  merely  the  village,  bat  radier  the  tIUi^  with  iti 
rarrouDdings  as  defined  by  the  government  snirey,  something  like  oar  pariah 
'  ManUia  vae  miagrae  nimium  vieina  CWnmnim,  SeL  9.  27. 
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Borne  tiine  laioi*  (53  B.O.),  we  find  him  at  Eome  studying  rhetoric 
under  Epidias,  and  soon  afterwards  philosophy  under  Siro  the 
Epicurean.  The  recent  puhlication  of  Lucretius's  poem  must  have 
invested  Siro's  teaching  with  new  attractiveness  in  the  eyes  of  a 
young  author,  conscious  of  genius,  but  as  yet  self-distrustful,  and 
willing  to  humble  his  mind  before  the  ''temple  of  speculatiye 
truth."  The  short  piece,  written  at  this  date^  and  showing  his 
state  of  feeling,  deserves  to  be  quoted : — 

**  Ite  hinc  inanes  ite  rhetomm  ampnllM  •  •  « 
Bcholasticonim  natio  madens  pmgni :  .  •  • 
Taqne  o  meanim  cara,  Sazte,  earania 
Yaid  Sabine  :  iam  valete  fonnofli. 
No8  ad  beatoa  vda  mittuniu  pcnrtns 
Magni  putentes  doota  dicta  Sironia^ 
VitamqtLe  ab  omni  vindicabimns  oanL 
Ite  hino  Camenae  ... 
Dnloes  Cameiiae,  nam  (fittebimur  verom) 
Dnlces  fnistis :  et  tamen  meaa  chartas 
Reviaitote,  sed  padenter  et  varo/' 

These  few  lines  are  very  interesting,  first,  as  enabling  ns  to  traee 
the  poetic  influence  of  Catullus,  whose  style  they  greaUy  resemble^ 
though  their  moral  tone  is  far  more  serious ;  secondly,  as  showing 
OS  that  Yiigil  was  in  aristocratic  company,  the  names  mentioned, 
and  the  epithet  formo9iy  by  which  the  young  nobles  designated 
themselyeS)  after  the  Greek  koXoI^  KoXoKayajSol,  indicating  as  much ; 
and  thirdly,  as  evincing  a  serious  desire  to  embrace  philosophy  for 
his  guide  in  life,  after  a  conflict  with  himself  as  to  whether  he 
should  give  np  writing  poetry,  and  a  final  resolution  to  indulge  his 
natural  taste  ''seldom  and  without  licentiousness. ''  We  can  hardly 
err  in  tradng  this  awakened  earnestness  and  its  direction  upon  the 
Epicurean  system  to  his  flLrst  acquaintance  with  the  poem  of  Lucre- 
tius. The  enthusiasm  for  philosophy  expressed  in  these  lines 
remained  with  Yiigil  all  lus  lif  &  Poet  as  he  was,  he  would  at 
once  be  drawn  to  the  theory  of  the  universe  so  eloquently  pro- 

E:>nnded  by  a  brother-poet  And  in  all  his  works  a  deep  study  of 
neretius  is  evidenced  not  only  by  imitations  of  his  language,  but 
by  frequent  adoption  of  his  views  and  a  recognition  of  his  position 
as  the  loftiest  attainable  by  man.^  The  young  Bomans  at  this 
time  took  an  eager  interest  in  the  problems  which  philosophy 
presents,  and  most  literary  men  began  their  career  as  disciples  of 
the  Lucretian  theory.'  Experience  of  life,  however,  generally  drew 
ihem  away  from  it    Horace  professed  to  have  been  oonyerted  by 

>  In  the  celebrated  mmtigt  FtUx  qui  pokM,  Ite. 

*  Horace  certainly  cud,  ud  thi^t  in  a  more  thorough  manner  than  Yiigfl. 
See  his  remark  at  toe  end  of  the  lUr  ad  Brunditiuim^  and  other  well-knomi 
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a  thunder-clap  in  a  clear  sky ;  this  was  no  doubt  irony,  but  it  ii 
dear  that  in  his  epistles  he  has  ceased  to  be  an  Epicurean.  Virgil, 
who  in  the  Eclogues  and  Gfeorgiea  seems  to  sigh  with  regret  aftei 
the  doctrines  he  feais  to  accept,  comes  forward  in  the  Aeneid  as 
the  staunch  adherent  of  the  national  creed,  and  where  he  acts  ihs 
philosopher  at  all,  assumes  the  garb  of  a  Stoic,  not  an  Epicurean. 
But  he  still  desired  to  spend  his  later  days  in  the  pursuit  of  truth; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  accepted  almost  with  resignation  the  labours  of 
a  poet,  and  looked  forward  to  philosophy  as  his  recompense  and 
the  goal  of  his  constant  desire.^  We  can  thus  trace  a  continuity 
of  interest  in  the  deepest  problems,  lasting  throughout  his  life, 
and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  side  of  his  affections,  tinging  his  mind 
with  that  subtle  melancholy  so  difficult  to  analyse,  but  so  irreeis- 
tible  in  its  cliarm.  The  craving  to  rest  the  mind  upon  a  solid 
ground  of  truth,  which  was  kept  in  abeyance  under  the  Bepublio 
by  the  incessant  calls  of  active  life,  now  asserted  itself  in  all 
earnest  characters,  and  would  not  be  content  without  satisfaction. 
Yiigil  was  cut  off  before  his  philosophical  development  was  com- 
pleted, and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  speculate  what  views  he  would 
have  finally  espoused.  But  it  is  clear  that  his  tone  of  mind  was 
in  reality  artistic  and  not  philosophical  Systems  of  thought 
could  never  have  had  real  power  over  him  except  in  so  far  as  they 
modified  his  conceptions  of  ideal  beauty :  he  possessed  neither  the 
grasp  nor  the  boldness  requisite  for  speculative  thought ;  all  ideas 
as  they  were  presented  to  his  mind  were  unconsciouidy  transfused 
into  materials  for  effects  of  art  And  the  little  poem  which  has 
led  to  these  remarks  seems  to  enshrine  in  the  outpourings  of  an 
early  enthusiasm  the  secret  of  that  divided  allegiance  between  his 
real  and  his  fancied  aptitudes,  which  impels  the  poet's  spirit^  while 
it  hears  the  discord,  to  win  its  way  into  the  inner  and  more  perfect 
harmony. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42  B.a)  he  appears  settled  in  his 
native  district  cultivating  pastoral  poetry,  but  threatened  with 
ejection  by  the  agrarian  assignations  of  the  Triumvirs.  PoUio, 
who  was  then  Infect  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  interceded  with 
Octavian,  and  Virgil  was  allowed  to  retain  his  property.  But  on 
a  second  division  among  the  veterans.  Varus  having  now  succeeded 
to  Pollio,  he  was  not  so  fortunate,  but  with  his  father  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life,  an  event  which  he  has  alluded  to  in  the  first  and 
nintib  Eclogues.     The  fugitives  took  refuge  in  a  villa  that  had 

^  Contrast  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  poetical  studies,  O.  iv.  664, 
tne  dulda  alekat  Parlhenqpe  stttdiis  flormtem  ignobUit  ifti,  with  the  langnap 
ef  his  letter  to  Augustus  (Macrob.  L  %i,  11),  ewm  alia  quoquB  atudia  mi  t# 
9pu8  muUofiue  poHora  (t.«.  philosophy)  imperliar. 
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belonged  to  Siro,^  and  from  tbia  letieat,  by  the  advice  of  his  firiend 
ComdinB  Oallus,  he  removed  to  Home,  where,  37  B.a,  he  published 
hia  JEdogues.  Theae  at  once  raiaed  him  to  eminence  as  the  equal 
of  YarinSy  thongh  in  a  different  department;  but  even  before  their 
publication  he  had  established  himself  aa  an  honoured  member  of 
Maecenas's  circle.*  The  liberality  of  Augustus  and  his  own  thrift 
enabled  him  to  live  in  opulence,  and  leave  at  his  death  a  very 
considerable  fortune.  Among  other  estates  he  possessed  one  in 
Campania,  at  or  near  Naples,  which  from  its  healthfulness  and 
beauty  continued  till  his  deatii  to  be  his  favourite  dwelling-place. 
It  was  there  that  he  wrote  the  Georgics,  and  there  that  his  bones 
were  laid,  and  his  tomb  made  the  object  of  affectionate  and  even 
religious  veneration.  He  is  not  known  to  have  undertaken  n^re 
than  one  voyage  out  of  Italy;  but  that  contemplated  in  the  third 
Ode  of  Horace  may  have  been  carried  out^  as  Prof.  Sellar  suggests, 
for  the  sake  of  informing  himself  by  personal  observation  about 
the  localities  of  the  Aeneid;  for  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  accurate 
descriptions  of  Book  HL  could  have  been  written  without  some 
such  direct  knowledge^  The  rest  of  his  life  presents  no  event 
worthy  of  record.  It  was  given  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
art,  except  in  so  far  as  he  was  taken  up  with  scientific  and  anti- 
quarian studies,  which  he  felt  to  be  effectual  in  filevating  his 
tiiought  and  deepening  his  grasp  of  a  great  subject^  The  Georgics 
were  composed  at  the  instance  of  Maecenas  during  the  seven  years 
37-30  B.O.,  and  read  before  Augustus  the  following  year.  The 
Aeneid  was  written  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  but  was 
left  unfinished,  the  poet  having  designed  to  give  three  more  years 
to  its  elaboration.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  saved  from  destruction 
and  given  to  the  world  by  the  emperor's  command,  contrary  to  the 
poet's  dying  wish  and  the  express  injunctions  of  his  will  He 
died  at  Brundisium  (19  B.a)  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  51, 
of  an  illneas  contracted  at  Megara,  and  aggravated  by  a  too  hurried 
return.  The  tour  on  which  he  had  started  was  undertaken  from 
a  desire  to  see  for  himself  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  which  he  had 
made  Aeneas  visit  Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  premature 
death  of  the  greatest  of  Eoman  bards. 

Even  those  who  have  judged  the  poems  of  Virgil  most  unfavour* 
ably  speak  of  his  character  in  terms  of  wannest  praise.     He  was 

1  This  it  alluded  to  in  a  little  poem  (Catal.  10):  "VUlida  quae  Sirmiseroi 
H  pauper  ageU^  Verum  iUi  domino  tu  quoque  diviUat :  Me  tSn,  et  hoe  una 
mecum  et  quoe  aemper  amavi,  .  .  .  Commendo,  in  primisque  pcUrem;  tu  nunc 
ens  Uli  Mantua  quod  Jueratf  qttodqtie  Cremona  prius.  *  \Ve  observe  the 
growing  pecnliaritiee  of  Virgil's  ttyle. 

*  8m  Uor.  S.  L  *(  and  10.  *  Maorob.  i  24.     Sm  nrte,  p^  i^ 
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gentle,  innocent,  modesty  and  of  a  singalar  sweetneaci  of  diaporitlon, 
which  inspired  affection  even  where  it  was  not  returned,  and  in 
men  who  rarely  showed  it^  At  the  same  timie  he  is  described  aa 
silent  and  even  awkward  in  society,  a  trait  which  Dante  may  have 
remembered  when  himself  taunted  with  the  same  deficiency.  Hit 
nature  was  pre-eminently  a  religious  one.  DiEsatisfied  with  his 
own  excellenoei  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  unapproachable 
ideal,  he  reverenced  the  ancient  faith  and  the  opinions  of  those 
who  had  expounded  it  This  habit  of  mind  led  him  to  undeiiate 
his  own  poetical  genius  and  to  attach  too  great  weight  to  the 
precedents  and  judgment  of  others.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
no  writer  so  common-place  as  not  to  yield  some  thoxight  that  he 
might  make  his  own;  and,  Hke  Milton,  he  loves  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  a  passing  allusion  to  some  brother  poet,  whose  ohaiacter  he 
valued,  or  whose  talent  his  ready  sympathy  understood  In  an  age 
when  licentious  writing,  at  least  in  youth,  was  the  rule  and 
required  no  apology,  Vij^'s  early  poems  aie  conspicuous  by  its 
almost  total  absexice;  while  the  O^gica  and  Aeneid  maintain  a 
standard  of  lofty  purity  to  which  nothing  in  Latin,  and  few  works 
in  any  literature,  approacL  His  flattery  of  Augustus  has  been 
censured  as  a  fault;  but  up  to  a  certain  point  it  was  probably 
quite  sincere.  His  early  Intimacy  with  Yariua,  the  Csesarian  poet, 
and  possibly  the  general  feeling  among  his  fellow  provincials,  may 
have  attracted  him  from  the  first  to  Caesar's  name;  his  disposition, 
deeply  affected  by  power  or  greatness,  naturally  inclined  him  to 
show  loyalty  to  a  person;  and  the  spell  of  success  when  won  on 
such  a  scale  as  that  of  Augustus  doubtless  wrought  upon  his 
poetical  geniua  Still,  no  considerations  can  make  us  justify 
the  terms  of  divine  homage  which  he  applies  in  all  his  poems,  and 
with  every  variety  of  ornament^  to  the  emperor.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  inconceivable,  were  it  not  certain,  that  the  truest  representative 
of  his  generation  could,  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  worid,  use 
language  which,  but  a  single  generation  before,  would  have  called 
forth  nothing  but  scorn. 

Yiigil  was  tall,  dark,  and  interesting-looking,  rather  than  hand- 
some; his  health  was  delicate,  and  besides  a  wedL  digestion,^  he  suf- 
fered like  other  students  from  headache.  His  industry  must,  in  spin 
of  this,  have  been  extraordinary;  for  he  shows  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance not  only  with  aU  that  is  eminent  in  Greek  and  Latin  Htera 
ture^  but  with  many  recondite  departments  of  ritual,  antiquities, 
and  philosophy,*  besides  being  a  true  interpreter  of  natiue^  ar 

^  Ai  Honuse.  Od.   L  liL  4 :   **Ammae  dimidium  fiMoe."   Ot  &  i.  5,  if 
*  **  Namque  pila  Hppia  iiUmieum  tt  ludmre  crudis,**    Hor.  8.  L  v.  49 
^  **A  pmUittima  Oraeeofum  doetrmm,'*    M«or.  v.  22,  IS, 
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V 

azceDfliieo  that  does  not  oome  without  the  habit  as  weQ  as  the 
love  of  oonyeiae  with  her.  Of  Mb  perBonal  f eeUngs  we  know  but 
little^  for  he  neyer  ahowB  that  nmesenre  which  characteiiaes  so 
many  of  the  Boman  wiiteis;  but  he  entertained  a  strong  and  Listing 
friendship  for  GallnSy^  and  the  force  and  troth  of  his  delineations 
of  the  passion  of  love  seem  to  point  to  personal  ezperienoa  like 
Horace,  he  never  manied,  and  his  last  days  are  said  to  have  been 
olouded  with  regret  for  the  nnfiniahed  condition  of  his  great  wodL 

The  early  efforts  of  Virgil  were  chiefly  lyiic  and  elegiac  pieces 
after  the  manner  of  GatnUus^  whom  he  stndied  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  two  short  poems  in  hezameteis,  both  taken  from  the 
Alexandrines,  called  OWZeo;  and  Jfora^un^  of  which  the  latfcer  alone 
is  certainly,  the  foimeriy  nossibly,  genuine*  Among  the  short 
pieces  called  Oaktleeta  we  have  some  of  exqxdsite  beauty,  as  the 
dedicatory  prayer  to  Venus  and  the  address  to  Siro's  villa;*  others 
show  a  vein  of  iuTeotiye  which  we  find  it  hard  to  associate  with 
the  gentle  poet;*  others,  again,  are  parodies  or  dose  imitations  of 
Gatdlus;*  while  one  or  two^  are  proTed  by  internal  evidence  to  be 
by  another  hand  than  Virgil's.  The  OopOf  ''Mine  Hostess," 
whidi  closes  the  series,  renunds  us  of  Virgil  in  its  expression, 
rhytimi,  and  purity  of  style,  but  is  far  more  lively  than  anything 
we  possess  of  bis.  It  is  an  invitation  to  a  rustic  friend  to  put  up 
his  beast  and  spend  the  hot  hours  in  a  leafy  arbour  where  wine, 
fruits,  and  goodly  company  wait  for  him.  We  {could  wish  the 
first  four  lines  away,  and  then  the  poem  would  be  a  perfect  geuL 
Its  clear  joyous  ring  marks  the  gay  time  of  youth ;  its  varied 
music  sounds  the  pdude  to  the  metrical  triumphs  that  were  to 
come,  and  if  it  is  not  Virgil's^  we  have  lost  in  its  author  a  gem^ 
p)et  of  the  rarest  poweot 

The  Moretum  \b  a  pleasixig  idyll,  describing  the  daily  life  of  the 
peasant  8implus,  translated  pobably  from  the  Greek  of  Paitheniusi 
On  it  Teuffel  says,  ''Suevius  had  written  a  Moretum^  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  desire  to  surpass  Suevius  influenced 
ViigU  in  attempting  the  same  task  again.  "^  Trifliing  as  this 
circumstance  i%  nothing  that  throws  any  l%ht  on  the  growth  of 
Virgil's  muse  can  be  wanting  in  interest  V  iigil  was  not  one  of 
those  who  startle  the  world  by  their  youthful  geniu&  His  soul 
was  indeed  a  poet^s  from  the  firsts  but  the  rioh  perfection  of  his 
verse  was  not  devebped  until  after  years  of  seyero  labour,  self 

*  **AiZZ0Cirfitt'«iMrl(Mlifa»«iiUer0ii0ftlaAoraf. 

QtMMiur  «MV  now  viridiiM  m  auMdeU  oIimm.''— loL  x.  7t 

*  The  CVrif  and  AdiM  formerly  attriUttted  to  him  are  obvloDf  )▼  sumtoi 
•vLandx.  *iii.iv.  ■viiiix.  « ^  vii 

^  lUciob.  Sat  iii.  98,  19,  calls  Snevhu  «lr  doeMMiuM. 
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correction,  and  even  f ailiue.  He  began  by  essaying  varions  stylee 
he  gradually  confined  himself  to  one ;  and  in  that  one  he  wrought 
unceasingly,  always  bringing  method  to  aid  talent,  until,  through 
▼arious  grades  of  immaturity,  he  passed  to  a  perfection  peculiarly 
his  own,  in  which  thought  and  expression  are  fused  with  such 
exceeding  art  as  to  elude  all  attempts  to  disengage  them.  If  wt 
ean  accept  the  Oulex  in  its  present  form  as  genuine,  the  develop- 
ment of  Virgil's  genius  is  shown  to  us  in  a  stiU  earlier  stage. 
Whether  he  wrote  it  at  sixteen  or  twenty-six  (and  to  us  the  latter 
age  seems  infinitely  the  more  probable),  it  bears  the  strongest 
impress  of  immaturity.  It  is  true  the  critics  torment  ub  by  l^eir 
doubts.  Some  insist  that  it  cannot  be  by  YirgiL  Their  chief 
arguments  are  derived  from  the  close  resemblances  (which  they 
r^aid  as  imitations)  to  many  passages  in  the  Aeneid;  but  of 
these  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  plausible,  explanation  may  be 
given.  The  hardest  argument  to  meet  is  that  drawn  from  the  extra- 
ordinary imperfection  of  the  plot^  which  mars  the  whole  consistency 
of  the  poem;^  but  even  this  is  not  incompatible  with  Virgil's 
authorship.  For  all  ancient  testimony  agrees  in  regarding  the 
Ctdex  of  Virgil  as  a  poem  of  little  merit'  Amid  the  uncertainty 
which  surrounds  the  subject^  it  seems  best  not  to  disturb  the 
verdict  of  antiquity,  until  better  grounds  are  discovered  for  assign- 
ing our  present  poem  to  a  later  hand.  To  us  the  evidence  seems 
to  point  to  the  Virgilian  authorship.  The  defect  in  the  plot  marks 
a  fault  to  which  Virgil  certainly  was  prone,  and  which  he  never 
quite  cast  ofil'  The  correspondends  with  the  mythology,  lan- 
guage^ and  rhythm  of  Viigil  are  just  such  as  might  be  explained 
by  supposing  them  to  be  his  first  opening  conceptions  on  these 
pointB^  whidh  assumed  afterwards  a  more  developed  form.*    And 

1  *'The  original  motiTe  of  the  poem  can  only  have  been  the  idea  that  the 
onat  oonld  not  rest  in  Hades,  aud  therefore  asked  the  ahepherd  whose  life  it 
had  saved,  for  a  decent  boriaL  But  this  very  motiye,  without  which  the 
whole  poem  loses  its  consislency,  is  wanting  in  the  extant  Oultx.**-^ 
Tei^a,  R.L.^  225,  1,  4. 

*  Its  being  edited  separately  from  Virgil's  works  is  thonght  by  Tenffel  to- 
indicate  spnrioosness.     But  there  is  good  evidence  for  believing  that  the 
poem  accepted  as  Yirgirs  by  Statins  and  Martial  was  our  present  (Tufas. 
TenfTel  thinks  they  were  mistaken,  bnt  that  is  a  bold  coigectnre. 

'  The  missing  the  gist  of  the  story,  of  which  Teuffel  complains,  does  not 
seem  to  us  worse  than  ^e  glaring  inconsistency  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Aeneid,  where  Aeneas  is  dismissed  by  the  gate  of  the  false  visions 
That  incident,  whether  ironical  or  not,  is  nnqnestionably  an  artistio  blonder, 
since  it  destn^  the  impression  of  tmth  on  which  the-  jnstifioation  of  the 
book  dependsL 

^  For  mstaiM^  v.  991,  S^A  he  c:ttdeli$,  trmdMi  In  magii  OrpkM  lochi 
lik«  an  imperfect  a&tieipatioB  than  an  la^MkmtiJ^HpnbuiUhptm 
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(his  fa  the  more  piobable  becanee  Tligil'e  mind  ereated  wKh 
kboTir,  and  cast  and  le-caet  in  the  crocible  of  reflection  ideas  oi 
which  the  first  expression  suggested  itself  in  early  life.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  Aeneid  similes  which  had  occurred  in  a  lees  finished 
form  in  the  Georgica;  in  both  Chorgica  and  Aeneid  phrases  oi 
cadences  which  seem  to  brood  oyer  and  strive  to  reprodnoe  half- 
foigotten  originals  wrought  out  long  before.  Kothing  is  mors 
interesting  in  tracing  Yiigil's  genius,  than  to  note  how  each  fullest 
development  of  his  talent  subsumes  and  embraces  those  that  had 
gone  before  it ;  how  his  mind  energises  in  a  continuous  mould, 
and  seems  to  harp  with  ahnost  jealous  constancy  on  strings  it  has 
once  touched.  The  deeper  we  study  him,  the  more  clearly  is  this 
feature  seen.  Unlike  other  poets  who  throw  off  their  stanzas  and 
rise  as  if  freed  from  a  load,  Virgil  seems  to  carry  the  accumulated 
burden  of  his  creations  about  with  him.  He  imitates  himself 
with  the  same  elaborate  assimilation  by  which  he  digests  anH 
reproduces  the  thoughts  of  others. 

It  is  probable  that  Virgil  suppressed  all  Mb  youthful  poetry, 
and  intended  the  Edoguea  to  be  regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of  lus 
genius.^  The  pastoral  had  never  yet  been  cultivated  at  Bome. 
Of  all  the  products  of  later  Greece  none  could  vie  with  it  in 
truth  to  natura  Its  Sicilian  origin  bespoke  a  fresh  inspimtion, 
for  it  arose  in  a  land  where  the  muse  of  HeUas  still  lingered. 
Theocritus's  vivid  delineation  of  country  scenes  must  have  been 
full  of  charm  to  the  Bomans,  and  Virgil  did  well  to  tiy  to  natura- 

trvdelU  tu  quoqw  maUr.  Again,  ▼.  293,  parvum  ii  Tartara  potmiU  pee 
ceUium  ignovisse^  is  sorely  a  feeble  effort  to  say  aeireni  n  ignaaeere  Manes,  not 
a  reprodaction  of  it ;  v.  201,  Erebo  eU  equos  Noon  could  hardly  have  been 
written  after  rwU  Ooeimo  nox.  From  an  examination  of  the  similarities  of 
diction,  I  shooid  incline  to  regard  them  as  in  nearly  every  case  admitting 
naturally  of  this  explanation.  The  portraits  of  Tisiphone,  the  Heliades, 
Orphens,  and  the  tedious  list  of  heroes,  Greek,  Trojan,  and  Roman,  who 
dwell  in  the  shades,  are  difficult  to  pronounce  upon.  They  miffht  be  ex- 
tremely bad  copies,  but  it  is  simpler  to  regard  them  as  crude  stuoles,  unless 
indeed  we  suppose  the  versifier  to  have  introduced  them  with  the  express 
design  of  maKiuff  the  Oulex  a  good  imitation  of  a  juvenile  poem.    Mmute 

nuts  which  make  for  an  early  date  are  meritHa  (v.  209),  cf.  fuUOs  kyacinlhe 
[Eol.  6) ;  the  rhythms  cogwUvs  utUiiaU  manet  (v.  65),  impUioabiUi  iranimu 
(v.  287) ;  the  form  vider9qu9{T.  804)';  the  use  of  the  pass,  part  with  aoc.  (v. 
176) ;  of  alliteration  (v.  122,  188) ;  asyndeton  (v.  178, 190) ;  Juxtaposi- 
tions like  revoliibUe  volvens  (v.  168) ;  compounds  like  inevedut  (v.  100^  840) ; 
idl  which  are  paralleled  in  Luer.  and  Y irg.  but  hardly  known  in  later  poeta. 
The  chief  feature  which  makes  the  other  way  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  elisiona^ 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  frequent  in  Virg.  Hera  we  have  as  many  as  tirenty* 
two  Ihies  without  elision.  But  ws  know  that  Virgil  became  mora  andiiii 
in  his  style  as  he  grew  older. 

'  MdU  atqus  facehm  FitaiUo  wmtmtnmi  guadmtm mn 
Lt.46. 
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liae  it  Not  even  his  matchless  graoe,  howerer,  ooidd  atone  f oi 
the  want  of  reality  that  pervades  an  imported  type  of  art 
Sicilian  ahepheids^  Boman  literati^  sometimes  under  ft  rostie 
disguise,  sometimes  in  their  own  person ;  a  landscape  drawn,  now 
from  the  Tales  round  Syracuse,  now  from  the  poet's  own  district 
round  Mantua ;  playful  contests  between  rural  bards  interspersed 
with  panegyrics  on  Julius  Caesar  and  the  patrons  or  benefactors 
of  the  poet;  a  continual  mingling  of  allegory  with  fiction,  of 
genuine  rusticity  with  assumed  courtliness ;  such  axe  the  incon< 
gruities  which  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  Eclogues,  Add  to  these 
the  continual  imitations,  sometimes  sinning  against  the  rules  of 
scholarship,^  which  make  them,  with  all  their  beauties,  by  far  the 
least  origmal  of  Virgil's  works,  the  artificial  character  of  the 
whole  composition,  and  the  absence  of  that  lofty  self-conscious- 
ness on  the  poefs  part^  which  lenda  so  much  fire  to  his  after 
works :  and  it  may  seem  surprising  that  the  Eclogues  have  been  so 
much  admired.  But  the  fact  is,  their  irresistible  charm  outweighs 
all  the  exceptions  of  criticism.  While  we  read  we  become  Kke 
Virgil's  own  shepherd ;  we  cannot  choose  but  surrender  ouiselTes 
to  the  magic  influence : 

'*  Tale  tauxn  carmen  nobii^  divine  poeta, 
Qnale  sopor  f essis  in  gramine,  (jnale  per  herbam 
Dnlcia  aquae  saliente  sittm  refltrngoere  rivo."* 

This  charm  is  due  partly  to  the  skill  with  which  the  poet  bar 
blended  reality  with  allegory,  fancy  with  feeling,  partly  to  the 
exquisite  language  to  whidb  their  music  is  attuned.  The  Leitin  lan- 
guage had  now  reached  its  critical  period  of  growth,  its  splendid 
but  transitory  epoch  of  ripe  perfection.  Literature  had  arrived 
at  that  second  stage  of  wluch  Conington  speaks,^  when  thought 
finds  language  no  longer  as  before  intractable  and  inadequate,  but 
able  to  keep  pace  with  and  cTen  assist  her  movements.  Trains 
of  reflection  are  easily  awakened ;  a  diction  matured  by  reason 
and  experience  rivals  ihe  flexibility  or  sustains  the  weight  of  con- 
secutiTC  thought  It  is  now  that  an  author's  mind  exhibits  itself 
in  its  most  concrete  form,  and  that  the  power  of  style  it  first  fully 
felt  But  language  still  occupies  its  proper  place  as  a  means  and  not 
an  end ;  the  artist  does  not  pay  it  homage  for  its  own  sake ;  this  la 
reserred  for  the  next  period  when  the  meridian  is  already  past 

^  &g,  TvrBh^  tf  %9cop  &v«9cy  becomes  proM  taaUium;  mirru  ^  IraXA* 
•y^raire  becomes  ohmim  vA  mediwnfa/id  mare,  kc 

*  yiiffil  as  yet  claims  but  a  moderate  degrae  of  inspiration.  Me  fuo^m 
dieimiiVaiempaiUfree:eedmmeffoendulueiaie,  Nam  neque  adhuc  Fork 
wideornee  d4eereOmiiaJ)i0m^,eed  atguUninier  etrepere  amer  Bt 

buss. 

•lav.OL  « Ift  Us  prafMS  ts  the  Sologosa. 
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It  liM  abeadj  been  aaid  that  the  Oeorgies  wen  tindeitaken  aft 
the  lequeat  of  Maecenaa^  From  more  than  one  passage  in  tha 
Eclogues  we  should  infer  that  YiigU  was  not  altogether  content 
with  the  light  themes  he  was  pnisuing;  that  he  had  before  his 
mind's  e je  dim  visions  of  a  great  work  which  should  give  fall  scope 
to  the  powers  he  felt  within  him.  But  Yiigii  was  deficient  in 
self-reliance.  He  might  have  continned  to  trifle  with  bucolic 
poetry,  had  not  Maecenas  enlisted  his  muse  in  a  practical  object 
worthy  of  its  greatness.  This  was  the  endeavotir  to  rekindle  the 
old  love  of  husbandry  which  had  been  the  nurse  of  Home's  yirtue, 
and  which  was  gradually  dying  out  To  this  object  Yirgil  lent 
himself  with  en&usiasmu  To  fe^  that  his  art  might  be  turned  to 
some  real  good,  that  it  might  advance  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
this  idea  acted  on  him  like  an  inspiration.  He  was  by  early 
training  well  versed  in  the  details  of  coimtry  life.  Ajo^  he  deter- 
mined that  nothing  which  ardour  or  study  could  effect  should  be 
wanting  to  make  his  knowledge  at  once  thorough  and  attractive^ 
For  seven  years  he  wrought  into  theb  present  artistic  perfection 
ihe  technical  details  of  husbandry ;  a  labour  of  love  wrought  out 
3f  study  and  experience,  and  directed,  as  Merivale  well  says^  to  the 
glorification  of  kbour  itself  as  the  true  end  of  man. 

Virgil's  treatment  is  partially  adapted  from  the  Alexandrines; 
but,  as  he  himself  says,  his  real  model  is  Hesiod.'  The  combina- 
tion of  quaint  sententiousness  with  deep  enthusiasm,  which  he 
found  in  the  old  poet^  met  his  conception  of  what  a  practical 
poem  should  be.  And  so,  although  the  desultory  maxims  of  the 
Works  and  Days  give  but  a  faint  image  of  the  comprehensive 
width  and  studied  discursiveness  of  the  Georgtcs^  yet  they 
present  a  much  more  real  parallel  to  it  than  the  learned  trifling  of 
Aratus  or  Nicander.  For  Yirgil,  like  Lucretius,  is  no  trifler :  he 
uses  verse  as  a  serious  vehicle  for  impressing  his  conviction ;  he 
acknowledges,  so  to  say,  the  responsibility  of  his  calling,'  and 
writes  in  poetry  because  poetry  is  the  clothing  of  his  mind. 
Hence  the  Georgtes  must  be  ranked  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
serious  treatises  on  agriculture,  of  which  Gate's  is  the  first  and 
Varro's  the  second,  designed  to  win  the  nation  back  to  the  study 
and  discipline  of  its  youth.  And  that  Columella  so  understood 
it  is  dear  both  from  hisdefendiag  his  opinions  by  frequent  quota- 

>INige24a    CL  tilBO tua MaeesnM ha^ moUia iusta,  Q.  m.  41. 

'  Aseraeuimqus  eano  Manumaper  qppida  emrmsn^  G.  ii.  170. 

*  The  words  IIU  Indere  qutu  velUm  ealamo  permitU  aarstU  (Id.  1  lOV 
sight  leem  to  contradict  this,  bat  the  Edoguee  were  of  a  lic^ter  cast  Ht 
sever  speaks  of  the  Qeor^  or  Aen.  as  lusus.  So  Her.  (t^  L  1,  10)^ 
HsstsrahuUera potto;  imring  to  his  odes. 
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tion  from  it  as  a  standaxd  anthoiity,  and  from  hia  writing 
book  of  his  yolummous  manual  in  verses  imitated  from  ViigiL 
The  almost  leligious  f  enrour  with  which  Yiigil  threw  himself  into 
the  task  of  anestmg  the  decay  of  Italian  life,  which  is  the  domi- 
nant motive  of  the  Aeneidy  is  present  also  in  the  Cfeorgics,  Tht 
pithy  condensation  of  useful  experience  chaiacteristio  of  Cato^ 


M 


UtUiumqne  sagax  rerom  et  diyina  fiitiiri 
SottilegU  noD  diBcrepmt  sententia  DelphiB,"' 


the  fond  antiqnarianism  of  Varro,  ''laudator  temporis  acti," 
nnite,  with  the  newly-kindled  hope  of  future  glories  to  be  achieved 
under  Caesai^s  rule^  to  make  the  OeorgicB  the  most  complete 
embodiment  of  Boman  industrial  viewa^  as  the  Ameid  is  of 
Koman  theology  and  religion.'  Virgil  aims  at  combining 
the  stream  of  poetical  talent^  which  had  come  mostly  from 
outside,'  with  the  succession  of  prose  compositions  on  practical 
subjects  which  had  proceeded  ^m  the  burgesses  themselves. 
Cato  and  Yairo  aro  as  continually  before  his  mind  as  Ennius, 
Catullus^  and  Lucrotius.  A  new  era  had  arrived :  the  systema- 
tising  of  the  results  of  the  past  he  felt  was  conmiitted  to  him. 
Of  Virgil's  works  the  Oeorgiea  is  unquestionably  the  most 
artistia  Grasp  of  the  subject,  clearness  of  arrangement^  evenness 
of  style,  are  all  at  their  highest  excellence ;  the  incongruities  thai 
criticism  detects  in  the  Edogttesy  and  the  nnrflalit^w  that  otten 
mar  the  Aeneid^  are  almost  wholly  absent  There  is,  howevo^ 
one  great  artistic  blemiah,  for  wMch  the  poefs  oouragOy  not  hia 
taste,  is  to  blame. '  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  afiection  for 
Gallusi  celebrated  in  the  most  extravagant  but  yet  the  most 
ethereally  beautiful  of  the  Eclogues  ;*  and  this  affection,  unbroken 
by  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  its  object^  had  received  a  yet  more 
splendid  tribute  in  the  episode  which  closed  the  Cfeorgics, 
Unhappily,  the  beauties  of  this  episode,  so  honourable  to  the 
poet's  constancy,  are  to  us  a  theme  for  conjecture  only;  the 
narrow  jealousy  of  Augustus  would  not  suiler  any  honourable 
mention  of  one  who  had  fallen  under  his  displeasuro ;  and,  to  his 
lasting  disgrace,  he  ordered  Virgil  to  erase  his  work.  The  poet 
weakly  consented,  and  filled  up  the  gap  by  the  story,  beautiful, 
it  is  true,  but  singularly  inappropriate,  of  Aristaeus  and  Orpheus 
■nd  Euiydioa     This  epie  sketch,  Alexandrine  in  form  ba^ 


>  Hot.  a  p.  ns. 

*  See  O.  L  SOO,  jgf.  where  Angmtas  It  r^guded  as  the  Mvionr  of  the  tga 
'  We  have  obeenred  that  ezc^  Lacretiiu  all  the  great  poeta  wen  mm 
the  munidpia  or  provinoea. 
«  The  tenth ;  imitated  in  Milton'a  Lyeidm, 
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aboonding  in  toaelies  of  the  richest  native  gexdne,^  most  have 
revealed  to  Borne  somethmg  of  the  loftmeee  of  which  Yiigil'a 
miifle  was  oapable.  With  a  felicity  and  exuberance  acaroel j  inieiioi 
to  Ovid,  it  nnited  a  power  of  awakening  feeling,  a  dream j  pathoe 
and  a  sustained  eloquence,  which  marked  its  author  as  the  heir  of 
Homer^s  lyre,  "  magnae  spea  altera  Eamae."  * 

In  a  work  like  this  it  would  be  obviously  out  of  place  to  offer 
any  minute  criticism  either  upon  the  beauties  or  the  difficulties  of 
the  Oeorgie$,  We  shall  condude  this  short  notice  with  one  or  two 
remarks  on  that  love  of  nature  in  Latin  poetiy  of  which  the 
0wrgic8  are  the  most  renowned  ezampla  Dunlop  has  called 
Yiigil  a  landscape  painter.*  In  so  &r  as  this  implies  a  faithfi^ 
and  picturesque  delineation  of  natural  eoenes,  whether  of  move- 
ment or  repose,^  the  criticism  is  a  happy  one :  YiigQ  lingers  over 
these  with  moie  affection  than  any  previous  writer.  The  absence 
of  a  strong  feeling  for  the  peaceful  or  the  grand  in  nature  has 
often  been  remarked  as  a  shortcoming  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  innate  even  in  the  Italian.  Alpine 
scenery  suggested  no  associations  but  those  of  horror  and  desolation. 
Even  the  more  attractive  beauties  of  woods,  rills,  and  flowers,  were 
haQed  rather  as  a  grateful  exchange  from  the  turmoil  of  the  dty 
than  from  a  sense  of  their  intrinsic  loveliness ;  it  is  the  repose^ 
{he  comfort,  ease,  in  a  word  the  hody^  not  the  spirit  of  nature  that 
the  Boman  poets  celebrata^  As  a  rule  their  own  retirement  was 
not  spent  amid  really  rustic  scenes.  The  villas  of  the  great  were 
famished  with  every  means  of  making  study  or  contemplation 
attractive.  Bich  gardens,  cool  porticoes,  and  tiie  shade  of  planted 
trees  were  more  to  the  poefs  taste  than  the  rugged  stile  or  the 
village  green.  Their  aspirations  after  rural  simplicity  spring  from 
the  weariness  of  city  unreahties  rather  than  from  the  necessity  of 
being  alone  with  nature.  As  a  fact  the  poems  of  Virgil  were  not 
composed  in  a  seduded  country  retreat,  but  in  the  splendid  and 
fashionable  vicinity  of  Naples.*    The  Lake  of  Avemus,  the  Sibyl's 

^  In  its  tank  it  remindB  us  of  those  EpyUia  wlucli  were  each  faTouiits 
■objects  with  CdliinachuB,  of  which  the  Pdma  and  Thetia  is  a  specimen. 

'  Said  to  have  been  uttered  by  Cicero  on  hearing  the  Eclogues  read ;  the 
rifna  tpu  Boma$  being  of  course  the  orator  himself.  But  the  story,  however 
pretty,  otonot  be  true,  ••  Cicero  died  before  the  Edogues  were  composed. 

s  Hut  Lat  Lit  vol.  iii 

*  The  most  powerfol  are  perhaps  the  description  of  a  storm  (O.  L  816,  aqq.  \ 
of  the  eold  winter  of  Sqrthia  (Q.  lit  889,  Bqq.\  and  in  a  slightly  different 
wav,  of  the  old  man  of  dorycia  (O.  iv.  125,  aqq.\ 

'The  yui$  otiafwndU  so  much  eoveted  by  Romans.  T%ese  ifmarka  sii 
sewoely  true  of  Horace. 

*  Naples,  Baiae,  PosznoU«  Pompeii,  were  the  Brightona  and  Acarboffoaglia 
ef  Bohm.    Luurioua  ease  was  attainable  there,  rat  the  country  was  oid| 
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eave,  and  the  other  scenes  so  beautifully  painted  in  fhe  AenM  an 
b11  near  the  spot  From  his  laxurions  villa  the  poet  could  indulge 
his  reverie  on  the  simple  rusticity  of  his  ancestors  or  the  landscapes 
famous  in  the  scenery  of  Greek  song.  At  such  times  his  mind 
called  up  images  of  Greek  legend  that  blended  with  his  delinea- 
tions of  Italian  peasant  life:^ 

"Onbicampi 
Speroheiosqns^  et  virginibiu  baochata  Tiacawiis 
Taygeta ;  o  qai  me  gelidis  in  vallibiiB  Haemi 
Sigtat,  et  ingenti  ramoram  protegat  mnbra  1 " 

Hie  vary  name  Temper  given  so  often  to  shady  vales,  shows  the 
mingled  literary  and  aesthetic  associations  that  entered  into  the 
love  of  rural  ease  and  quiet  The  deeper  emotion  peculiar  to 
modem  times,  which  struggles  to  find  expression  in  tiie  verse  of 
Shelley  or  Wordsworth,  in  the  canvass  of  Turner^  in  the  life  of  rest- 
less travel,  often  a  riddle  so  perplexing  to  those  who  cannot  under- 
stand its  source ;  the  mysterious  questionings  which  ask  of  nature 
not  only  what  she  says  to  us,  but  what  she  uttets  to  herself ;  why 
it  is  that  if  she  be  our  mother,  she  veils  her  face  from  her  ehildieo, 
and  will  not  use  a  language  they  can  undeistand-* 

**  Cor  natmn  oradeUs  ta  qaoqae  fidns 
Lodis  imaginibas  I  Car  dextne  iungere  dextnm 
Hon  dator,  et  veraa  aodire  et  reddere  vooee  t" 

feelings  like  these  which — ^though  often  but  obscurely  presenl^  it 
would  indeed  be  a  superficial  glance  that  did  not  read  in  mueh  of 
modem  thought^  however  unsatLsf  actory,  in  much  of  modem  art^ 
however  imperfect — ^we  can  hardly  trace,  or,  if  at  all,  only  as 
lighest  ripples  on  the  surface,  scarely  ruffling  the  serene  melan- 
choly, deep  indeed,  but  self-oontained  because  unoonsdous  of  its 
deptii,  in  which  Yirgil's  poetry  flows. 

At  what  time  of  his  life  Virgil  turned  his  tiioughts  to  epic 
poetiyis  notknown.  Ftobably  like  most  gifted  poets  he  felt  from 
his  earliest  years  the  ambition  to  write  a  heroic  poem.  He  ex- 
presses this  feeling  in  the  Ecloguei^  more  than  once;  Pollio'a 
exploits  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  sndh  a  celebration.*    In  the 

given  in  a  veiy  artifliQial  settiiig.  It  was  almost  like  an  artist  paintfaiglandp 
scapes  in  his  studio. 

^  a.  ii  488.  The  liteniy  leminiscenoes  with  which  Yitgil  associated  the 
most  common  realities  have  often  been  noted.  Cranes  are  for  him  Strymoniam 
becanse  Homer  so  describes  them.  Dogs  an  AmyeUan,  beoanse  the  Lam 
was  a  breed  oelebnited  in  Greek  poetry.  Italiim  waxiiots  bend  Ordom 
bows,  h/Q, 

^  Owmeatteremrtgmetj^radiaOyiUhduBmuinntVd^ 
fUyre,  pingUes  Fateere  oporUt  omi,  dedudwm  diotn  camnen.  (K  vL  8). 

•  Jb  fl«  MifiMMa  iZ2i  liiM  liM  MM  <MMrt  «iM  4te«/(E^ 
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UwrgicB  h»  declares  that  lie  will  wed  Gaeaar's  gloriee  a  an  epic 
«traiiiy^  but  though  th^  exLpeior  oiged  him  to  undertake  the  sab 
ject^  which  was  besides  in  strict  accordance  with  epic  pieoedent^ 
his  matare  judgment  led  him  to  i^ect  it'  like  MUton,  he  seems 
to  have  zeyolyed  for  many  years  the  difTetent  themes  that  came 
to  him,  and,  like  him,  to  have  at  last  chosen  one  which  by  mount- 
ing back  into  the  distant  past  enabled  him  to  indulge  historieal 
retrospect,  and  gather  into  one  focus  the  entire  subsequent  develop- 
ment As  to  his  aptitude  for  epic  poetiy  opinions  differ. 
Niebuhr  expresses  the  view  of  many  great  critics  when  he  say% 
"  Virgil  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  mistiaking  his  vocation ; 
lus  real  calling  was  lyric  poetiy;  his  small  lyric  poems  show  that 
he  would  have  been  a  poet  like  Catullus  if  he  had  not  been  led 
away  by  his  deeiie  to  write  a  great  Oraeoo-Latin  poem.''  And 
Mommaen,  by  speaking  of  ^'successes  like  that  of  the  Aeneid^ 
evidently  inoUnes  towards  the  same  view.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  Vila's  genius  lacked  heroic  fibre,  invention,  dramatic  poweb 
He  had  not  an  idea  of  ''that  stem  joy  that  warriors  feel,"  so 
necessary  to  one  who  would  raise  a  martial  strain.  The  passages 
we  remember  best  are  the  very  ones  that  are  least  heroic  The 
funeral  games  in  honour  of  Anchises,  the  forlorn  queen,  the  death 
of  NiBus  and  Euryalus,  owe  all  their  charm  to  the  saci^ce  of  the 
heroic  to  the  sentimental.  Had  Yiigil  been  able  to  keep  rigidly 
to  the  lofty  purpose  with  which  he  entered  on  hit  work,  we  should 
perhaps  have  lost  the  episodes  which  bring  out  his  purest  inspira- 
tion. So  far  as  his  original  endowments  went»  lus  mind  C6^ 
tainly  was  not  cast  in  a  heroic  mould.  But  the  counter-balancing 
qualifications  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  had  an  xnextingoiahable 
enthusiasm  for  Ids  art^  a  heart 

^  Smit  with  the  love  of  andent  song;'* 

a  susceptibility  to  literary  excellence  never  equalled,*  and  a  spirit 
lesponsive  to  the  faintest  echo  of  the  music  of  the  ages.^    The 

Obesar  is  of  course  Aueustus. 

'  This  eajgemess  to  nave  their  exploits  celebrated,  thoogh  oommon  to  iL 
men,  is,  in  its  extreme  development,  peculiarly  Roman.  Witness  the  hnpoii^ 
tnnity  of  Cicero  to  his  friends,  his  epic  on  himself ;  and  the  ill-conoeakd 
vanity  of  Augnstua.  We  know  not  to  how  many  poets  he  applied  to  undertake 
a  task  which,  after  all,  was  never  performed  (except  partially  by  Yarios). 

*  Except  perhaps  by  Plato,  who»  with  Sophodea^  is  the  Greek  wiitw  that 
moat  resembles  v  irgu. 

^  Virgil,  like  Hilton,  possesses  the  power  of  caOliig  out  beantiftil  aasoda^ 
lions  £rom  proper  names.  The  lists  of  sotinding  names  in  the  Mnnth  wmi 
tenth  Jbsneida  are  strikuig  instances  of  this  liMmlty. 
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irery  Unities  that  bar  his  entiance  into  the  oiicle  of  eieative  ndndi 
fluable  him  to  stand  first  among  those  epic  poets  who  own  aliierory 
rather  than  an  original  inspiration.  For  in  truth  epic  poeby  is  a 
name  for  two  widely  different  classes  of  composition.  The  first 
comprehends  those  early  legends  and  ballads  which  arise  in  a 
nation's  vigorous  youth,  and  embody  the  most  cherished  traditions 
of  its  gods  and  heroes  and  the  long  series  of  their  wars  and  loTe& 
Strictiy  native  in  its  origin,  such  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression  of  a  people's  political  and  religious  life.  It  may  exist  in 
scattered  fragments  bound  together  only  by  unity  of  sentiment  and 
poetic  inspiration :  or  it  may  be  welded  into  a  whole  by  the  genius 
of  some  heroic  bard.  But  it  can  only  arise  in  that  early  period  of 
a  nation's  history  when  political  combination  is  as  yet  imperfect, 
and  scientific  knowledge  has  not  begun  to  mark  off  tiie  domain  of 
historic  fact  from  the  doudland  of  fancy  and  legend.  Of  this  class 
are  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Nibelungen  Ided^  the  Norse  ballads, 
the  Eddoy  the  KcUevkUOf  the  legends  of  Arthur,  and  the  poem  of 
the  ad :  all  these,  whatever  their  differences,  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  sprang  at  a  remote  period  out  of  the  earliest  traditions 
of  the  several  peoples,  and  neither  did  nor  could  have  originated 
in  a  state  of  advanced  civilization.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  other 
sort  of  epic&  These  are  compoeed  amid  the  complex  influences  of  a 
highly  developed  political  life.  They  are  the  fruit  of  conscious 
thought  reflecting  on  the  story  before  it  and  seeking  to  unfold  its 
results  according  to  the  systematic  rules  of  art  The  stage  has 
been  reached  which  discerns  fact  from  fable ;  the  myths  which  to 
an  earlier  age  seemed  the  highest  embodiment  of  truth,  are  now 
mere  graceful  ornaments,  or  at  most  faint  images  of  hidden  realitie& 
The  state  has  asserted  its  dominion  over  man's  activity ;  science, 
sacred  and  profane,  has  given  its  stores  to  enrich  his  mind ;  philo- 
sophy has  led  him  to  meditate  on  his  place  in  the  system  of  things. 
To  write  an  enduring  epic  a  poet  must  not  merely  recount  heroic 
deeds,  but  must  weave  into  the  recital  all  the  tangled  threada  which 
bind  together  the  grave  and  varied  interests  of  civilized  man. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Virgil  that  alone  with  Dante  and  Milton  he 
has  achieved  this ;  that  he  stands  forth  as  the  expression  of  an 
epoch,  of  a  nation.  That  obedience  to  sovereign  law,^  which  ii 
the  chief  burden  of  the  Aeneid^  stands  out  among  tiie  diverse 
elements  of  Eoman  life  as  specially  prominent^  just  as  faith  in  the 
Church's  doctrine  is  the  burden  of  Medissvalism  as  expressed  in 
Dante,  and  as  justification  of  Gkxi's  dealings,  as  given  in  Scripture^ 
fonns  the  lesson  of  ParadUe  Lod^  making  it  the  best  poetical 

^  It  is  tfiM  this  law  is  npreseatdd  aadiviiie,  not  hunisii ;  bat  the  principk 
<4  the  lame. 
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icpiesentatiye  of  Piotestaiit  thought  None  of  VbgH's  pieieoe* 
■QZB  understood  the  conditions  under  which  epic  gieatnefls  wm 
possible.  HLb  successois,  in  spite  of  his  example,  understood  them 
still  le8&  It  has  been  said  tiiat  no  events  are  of  themselves  un- 
suited  for  epic  treatment^  simply  because  they  ore  modem  or  his- 
torical.^  This  may  be  true;  and  yet,  where  is  the  poet  that  has 
succeeded  in  themi  The  early  Eoman  poets  were  patriotic  men; 
they  chose  for  subjects  the  annals  of  Eome,  which  they  celebrated 
in  noble  though  unskilled  verse.  Kaevius,  Ennius,  Aocius,  Hos- 
tius,  Bibaculus,  and  Yarius  before  VirgU,  Lucan  dnd  Silius  after 
him,  treated  national  subjects,  some  of  great  antiquity,  some 
almost  contemporaneous.  But  they  failed,  as  Voltaire  failed, 
because  historical  events  are  not  by  themselves  the  natural  sub 
jects  of  heroic  verse.  Tasso  chose  a  theme  where  history  and 
romance  were  so  blended  as  to  admit  of  successful  epic  treatment ; 
but  such  conditions  are  rare.  Few  would  hesitate  to  prefer  the 
histories  of  Herodotus  and  livy  to  any  poetical  account  whatevei 
of  the  Persian  and  Punic  wars ;  and  in  such  preference  they  would 
be  guided  by  a  true  principle,  for  the  domain  of  history  borden 
on  and  overlaps,  but  does  not  coincide  with,  that  of  poetry. 

The  perception  of  this  truth  has  led  many  epic  poets  to  en  in 
the  opposite  extreme.  They  have  left  the  region  of  truth  alto- 
gether, and  confined  themselves  to  pure  fancy  or  legend.  Thip 
error  is  less  serious  than  the  first ;  for  not  only  are  legendary  sub- 
jects well  adapted  for  epic  treatment^  bat  they  may  be  made  the 
natural  vehicle  of  deep  or  noble  thought  The  Orlando  Furioeo 
and  the  Faery  Que&n  are  examples  of  thisi  But  more  often  the 
poet  either  uses  his  subject  as  a  means  for  exhibiting  his  learning 
or  style,  as  Statins,  Cinna,  and  the  Alexandrines ;  or  loses  sight  of  the 
deeper  meaniag  altogether,  and  merely  reproduces  the  beauty  of 
the  ancient  myths  without  reference  to  their  ideal  truth,  as  was 
done  by  Ovid,  and  recently  by  Mr  Morris,  with  brilliant  success, 
in  his  Earthly  Paradi&e.  lliis  poem,  like  the  Metamorphoeesy 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  national  epic,  but  both,  by.  their  vivid 
realization  of  a  mythology  which  can  never  lose  its  charm,  hold  a 
legitimate  place  among  the  ofGahoots  of  epic  song. 

YirgLl  has  overcome  the  difficulties  and  joined  the  best  results 
of  botib  these  imperfect  forms.  By  adopting  the  l^end  of  Aeneas, 
which,  since  the  Punic  wars,  had  estabhshed  itself  as  one  of  the 
firmest  national  beliefs,*  he  was  enabled  without  sacrificing  reality 
lo  employ  the  resources  of  Homeric  art;  by  tracing  directly  to 

*  Niftbohr,  Leetnre.  106. 

•  For  ezunple,  flslliist  at  Um  ewniMnwimmit  sf  Us  CtMim  ngMda  H 
M  Mith«titativ«. 
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Uiat  legend  the  glorious  development  of  Boman  life  and  Bouuoi 
dominion,  he  has  become  the  poet  of  hia  nation's  histoiy,  and 
through  it^  of  the  whole  ancient  world* 

The  elsments  which  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  Aeneid  aie  so 
namerons  as  to  haye  caused  yery  different  oonoeptions  of  its  scope 
snd  meaning.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  me  sequel  and  counter- 
part of  the  lliadf  in  which  Troy  triumphs  over  her  ancient  foe^ 
and  Greece  acknowledges  the  divine  Nemesia  That  this  concep- 
tion was  present  to  the  poet  is  clear  from  many  passages  in  whidi 
he  reminds  Greece  that  she  is  under  Eome's  dominion,  and  con- 
trasts the  heroes  or  achievements  of  the  two  nations.^  But  it  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  explain  the  whole  poem,  and  indeed  is 
in  contradiction  to  its  inner  spirit  For  in  ihe  eleventh  Aeneid* 
Diomed  declares  that  after  Troy  was  taken  he  desires  to  have  no 
more  war  with  the  Trojan  race ;  and  in  harmony  with  this  thought 
Virgil  conceives  of  the  two  nations  under  Bome's  supremacy  as 
working  together  by  law,  art,  and  science^  to  advance  the  human 
race.^  Eoman  talent  has  made  her  own  sll  that  Greek  genius 
created,  and  &te  has  willed  that  neither  race  should  be  complete 
without  the  other.  The  germs  of  this  fine  thought  are  found  in 
die  historian  Polybius,  who  dwelt  on  the  grandeur  of  such  a  joint 
influence,  and  perhaps  through  lus  intercourse  with  the  Scipionio 
drcle,  gave  the  idea  currency.  It  is  therefore  rather  the  final 
reoondjiation  than  the  continued  antagonism  that  the  Aeneid  cele- 
brates, thouffh  of  course  national  pride  dwells  on  the  striking 
change  of  rations  that  time  had  brought 

Another  view  of  the  Aeneid  makes  it  centre  in  Augustus. 
Aeneas  then  becomes  a  type  of  the  emperor,  whose  calm  calcu- 
lating couragv  was  equalled  by  his  piety  to  the  gods,  and  care  for 
public  nioraJs.  Turnus  represents  Antony,  whose  turbulent 
vehemence  (violentia)^  mixed  with  generosity  and  real  valour^ 
makes  us  lament^  while  we  accept  his  fate.  I^do  is  the  Egyptian 
queen  whose  arts  fell  harmless  on  Augustus's  cold  reserve,  and 
whose  resolve  to  die  eluded  his  vigilance.  Drances,*^  the  brilliant 
orator  whose  hand  was  slow  to  wield  the  sword,  is  a  study  from 
Cicero ;  and  so  the  other  less  important  characters  have  historical 
iretotype&  But  there  is  even  less  to  be  said  for  this  view  than 
:or  flie  other.    It  is  altogether  too  narrow,  and  cannot  be  made  to 

>  Ct  Qeor.  iL  140-176.  Asa.  L  888-6;  vL  847-858;  also  U.  291,  2; 
483-4 ;  vi.  887  ;  xl  281-292.  *  Loe.  eU, 

*  Observe  the  care  with  which  he  has  recorded  the  history  and  origin  si 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy.    He  seems  to  claim  a  right  in  them. 

^  This  word,  as  Mr  Nettleship  has  shown  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study 
9f  Virgil,  IB  used  only  of  Tnmns. 

^  SL  886,  $gq.    Bat  ths  iihanetsr  bttn  no  rtwmUanoe  to  Gioei<6% 
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oonrnpcmd  with  ttie  fusts  of  hiBtoiy,  nor  do  the  chaiacten  en  i 
dose  inspection  resemble  their  supposed  onginals.^  Beyond  doabl 
the  stirring  scenes  Yiigil  had  as  a  young  man  witnessed,  snggested 
points  which  he  has  embodied  in  the  story,  bnt  the  Greek  maxim 
that  **  poetry  deahi  with  imiyersal  tmth,'^  mnst  have  been  rightly 
nnderstood  by  him  to  exclude  all  snch  diessing-np  of  historical 
facts. 

There  remains  the  view  to  which  many  critics  have  lent  theii  f 
support^  that  the  Aeneid  celebrates  the  triumph  of  law  and  civiliza- 1 
tion  oyer  the  savage  instincts  of  man ;  and  that  because  Bomt 
had  proved  the  most  complete  civilizing  power,  therefore  it  is  to 
her  greatness  that  everything  in  the  poem  conspirea  This  view 
has  the  merit  of  being  in  every  way  worthy  of  YiigiL  No  loftier 
conception  could  guide  his  verse  through  the  long  labyrinth  of 
legend,  history,  rdigious  and  antiquarian  lore,  in  which  for  ten 
years  of  patient  study  his  muse  sought  inspiration.  Still  it  seems  ^ 
somewhat  too  philosophical  to  have  been  by  itself  his  animating 
principle.  It  is  true,  patriotism  had  enlarged  its  basis ;  the  city 
of  Bome  was  abeady  the  world,*  and  the  growth  of  Some  was  the 
growth  of  human  progress.  Hence  the  muse,  while  celebrating 
the  imperial  state,  transcends  in  thought  the  limits  of  space  and 
time,  and  swells,  as  it  were,  the  great  hymn  of  humanity.  But 
this  represents  rather  the  utmost  reach  of  the  poet's  flight  after  he 
has  thrown  himself  into  the  empyrean  than  the  original  definitely 
conceived  goal  on  which  he  fixed  his  mind  We  should  supple- 
ment this  view  by  another  held  by  Macrobius  and  many  Latin 
critics^  and  of  which  Mr  Nettleship,  in  a  recent  admirable  pam 
phlet^  recognises  the  justice,  viz.  that  the  Aeneid  was  written 
with  a  religious  object^  and  must  be  regarded  mainly  as  a  religioua  "^ 
poem.  Its  burning  patriotism  glows  with  a  religious  light  Its 
hero  is  "religious"  (pitut)^  not  "beautiful"  or  "brave."*  At  the 
sacrifice  even  of  poetical  effect  his  religious  dependence  on  the 
gods  IB  brought  into  prominence.  The  action  of  the  whole  poem 
hinges  on  the  Divine  will,  which  is  not  as  in  Homer,  a  mere 
oounteipart  of  the  human,  far  less  is  represented  as  in  conflict 
with  remstless  destiny,  but,  cognizant  of  ^te  and  in  perfect  union 

'  Then  are  no  doubt  confltant  rapports  between  Augnstas  and  AeneM^ 
Mween  the  nnwillingneM  of  Tnmna  to  give  np  La^inia,  and  that  of  Antony 
to  give  np  Cleopatra,  kc  Bat  it  is  a  childieh  oritidam  which  fonndi  a 
theory  upon  theee. 

*  rod  KaB6\ov  irriw^  Aiist  De  Poet  >  **  IJrbis  orbAk** 
^  Suggestions  Introdtutory  to  the  Study  of  ih/s  AohM, 

*  The  Greek  heroic  epith^tB  Sibt,  xaXbt,  iiyaB6sf  fto.  primarily  iteniiicaBl 
of  personal  beauty,  were  transferred  to  the  moral  sphere.  Tha  eti9iei|i#iM 
Is  altogether  moral  and  religioaa,  and  has  no  physical  basis. 
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frith  it^  as  oyeiraling  all  lower  unpokes,  diyine  or  knmaiii 
fcowaids  the  lealization  of  the  appointed  end.  This  Divine  Powei 
ia  Jupiter,  whom  in  the  Aeneid  he  calls  by  this  name  as  a  con- 
cession to  oonyentional  boliefis,  but  in  the  Oeorgica  prefers  to 
leave  nameless,  symbolised  under  the  title  Father.^  Jupiter  is 
not  the  Author,  but  he  is  the  Interpreter  and  Champion  of 
Destiny  {Fata)^  which  lies  buried  in  the  realm  of  the  unknown, 
except  so  &r  as  the  father  of  the  gods  pleases  to  reveal  it' 
Deities  of  sufficient  power  or  resource  may  defer  but  cannot 
prevent  its  accomplishment  Juno  is  represented  doing  this — 
the  idea  is  of  course  from  Homer.  But  Jupiter  does  not  desire 
to  change  destiny,  even  if  he  could,  though  he  feels  compassion 
at  its  decrees  {e,g.  at  the  death  of  Tumus).  The  power  of  the 
Divine  fiat  to  overrule  human  equity  is  shown  by  the  death  of 
,  Tumus  who  has  right,  and  of  Dido  who  has  the  lesser  wrong,  on 
her  side.  Thus  punishment  is  severed  from  desert,  and  loses  its 
higher  meaning;  the  instinct  of  justice  is  lost  in  the  assertion 

^  of  divine  power;  and  while  in  details  the  religion  of  the  Aeneid 
is  often  pure  and  noble,  its  ultimate  conceptions  of  the  relation  of 
the  human  and  divine  are  certainly  no  advance  on  those  of  Homer. 
The  verdict  of  one  who  reads  the  poem  from  this  point  of  view 
will  surely  be  that  of  Sellar,  who  denies  that  it  enlightens  the 
human  conscience.  Every  form  of  the  doctrine  that  might  is 
right,  however  skilfully  veiled,  as  it  is  in  the  Aeneid  by  a  thoti- 
sand  beautiful  intermediaries,  must  be  classed  among  tibie  crude 
and  uncreative  theories  which  mark  an  only  half-reflecting  people. 

^  But  when  we  pass  from  the  philosophy  of  religion  to  liie  pa^ 
ticular  manifestation  of  it  as  a  national  worship,  we  find  Virgil  at 
his  greatest^  and  worthy  to  hold  the  position  he  held  with  later 
ages  as  the  most  authoritative  expounder  of  the  Boman  ritual  and 
creed.'  He  shared  the  palm  of  learning  with  Yarro,  and  sym- 
pathy inclined  towards  the  poet  rather  thim  the  antiquarian.  The 
Aeneid  is  literally  filled  with  memorials  of  the  old  religion.  The 
glory  of  Aeneas  is  to  have  brought  with  him  the  Trojan  gods,  and 
through  perils  of  every  kind  to  have  guarded  his  faith  in  them, 
and  scrupulously  preserved  their  worship.  It  is  not  the  Trojan 
race  as  such  that  the  Bomans  could  look  back  to  with  pride  as 

^  /W«r ^weeoZMtK;  Jumifaca«ne996viamvohUt^  and  often.  The  name  ol 
Jnpiter  ie  in  that  poem  leaerved  for  the  physical  manifestatioiie  of  the  great 
Power. 

'  The  qnestions  enggested  by  Yenne'e  speech  to  Jupiter  (Aen.  1. 229,  «gv.) 
••compared  with  that  of  Jnini»r  himself  (Aen.  x.  104),  are  toolaige  to  M 
fUscassed  here.    But  the  stadent  is  recommended  to  study  them  caieftilly. 

'  Like  Dante^  he  was  held  to  he  TheoUgm  %vXUm»  dogmaik  «sgMrt.  Bes 
Boiseier,  BMgim  da  SommnB,  yoL  L  ch.  HL  p.  S60. 
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ftnceston ;  they  aie  the  Mr  eapH  Phrygesj  who  see  bat  heayen-eent 
instromentB  for  oonsedating  the  Latin  race  to  the  mission  foi 
which  it  is  prepaiel  *'  OcMit^^  says  Juno^  ''  ocdderitque  dnai 
^um  nomine  Trqja ; "  ^  and  Aeneas  states  the  object  of  his  proposal 
in  these  woids — 

"£kcr»  deosqne  dabo ;  sooer  anna  Latinaa  habeta"* 

Ibis  then  being  the  lofty  origin,  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  th« 
national  &ith,  the  moral  is  eaa^y  drawn,  that  Home  most  nevef 
cease  to  obsenre  it  The  rites  to  import  which  into  the  favoured 
land  cost  heaven  itself  so  fierce  a  struggle,  which  have  raised  that 
land  to  be  the  head  of  all  the  earth,  must  not  be  neglected  now  that 
their  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  Each  ceremony  embodies  some 
glorious  reminiscence;  each  minute  technicality  enshrines  some 
special  national  blessing. 

Here,  as  in  the  Georgics,  Cato  and  Vano  live  in  VirgO,  but 
with  far  less  of  narrow  literalness,  with  far  more  of  rich  enthu- 
siasuL  We  can  well  believe  that  the  Aeneid  was  a  poem  after 
Augustus's  hearty  that  he  welcomed  with  pride  as  well  as  glad- 
ness the  instalments  which,  before  its  publication,  he  was  "peat- 
mitted  to  see,'  and  encouraged  by  unreserved  approbation  so 
thorough  an  exponent  of  Ms  cherished  views.^  To  him  the 
Aeneid  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  old  cult  Its  very  style^  Hke 
that  of  Mnton  from  the  Bible,  was  borrowed  in  countless  in- 
stances from  the  Sacred  Manuals.  When  Aeneas  offera  to  the 
gods  four  prime  oxen  {eximios  tauros)  the  pious  Eoman  recognised 
the  words  of  the  ritual^  When  the  nymph  Cymodoce  rouses 
Aeneas  to  be  on  his  guard  against  danger  with  the  words  ''  VigHcu 
ne  deum  gens  f  Aenea,  vigUa  /"^  she  recaUs  the  imposing  ceremony 
by  whidi,  immediately  before  a  war  was  begun,  the  general 
■track  with  his  lance  the  sacred  shields,  calling  on  the  god 
**Mar$f  ffigda/"    These  and  a  thousand  other  allusions  caused 

>  Aen.  xiL  889.  *  lb.  xii.  192. 

>  See  Macr.  Sat  i.  24,  11. 

*  Boissier,  from  whom  this  is  taken,  sddnoee  other  instances.  I  qaote  an 
intereeting  note  of  his  (ReL  Rom.  p.  261) :  Cependant,  qudques  difficues  tnm- 
vaierU  qiu  FirgQe  ^UaU  quelquefois  trompi.  On  lux  reprochaii  d'avoirfad 
ifmmdUr  par  EnU  un  taureau  A  Jupiter  quand  il  8*arrite  dans  la  Thrace  ei 
f/onde  une  viZUy  it  mUm  Ateius  Capita  et  Labicn,  Us  Ivmiires  du  droit  pcn^ 
t^Heal,  ^itail  prssqv^im  saeriUge.  VoUd  donct  dit-cn^  voire  pcmiift  pd 
ignore  ee  que  savent  mhne  les  saarisians/  Mais  on  peut  r^pondrc  am  prinsi' 
ment  U  mxeHfioe  en  question  n*est  pas  aeoeptdble  des  dteua,  et  quits  forttrtd 
HentU  AuM  par  de  prSsages  redoubtables,  d  t^Uaigner  de  ee  pays,  Ainsi  en 
mmmmf  pte  la  scienee  powtytotde  SEiM  mU  em  d^aut,  Im  r^^utation  di 
VwffHe  TStts  suns  tofihs.  *^ 

•  Am.  X  888. 
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many  of  the  later  oommentatois  to  legaid  Aeneas  as  an  impenoiift 
tion  of  the  ponlafioate.  This  is  an  error  analagona  to^  bat  worn 
than,  that  which  makes  him  represent  Augustas;  he  is  a  poettoal 
ereation,  imperfect  no  doubt^  bat  still  not  to  be  tied  to  any 
6  definition. 
Passing  from  the  religions  to  the  moial  aspect  of  the  AenM^ 
find  a  gentleness  beaming  through  it^  strangely  contradicted  by 
some  of  l£e  bloody  episodes,  which  out  of  deference  to  Homeric 
precedent  Virgil  interweaves.  Such  are  the  human  sacrifices,  the 
ferocious  taunts  at  fallen  enemies,  and  other  instances  of  boasting 
or  cruelty  which  will  occur  to  eveiy  reader,  greatly  marring  the 
artistic  as  well  as  the  moral  effect  of  the  hera  Tame  as  he  gene> 
rally  is,  a  resigned  instrument  in  the  divine  hands,  there  are 
moments  when  Aeneas  is  truly  attractive.  As  Gonington  sayB, 
his  kindly  interest  in  the  young  shown  in  Book  Y.  is  a  beautiful 
tiait  that  is  all  Virgil's  own.  His  happy  interview  with  Evandei^ 
where,  throwing  off  the  monarch,  he  chats  like  a  Boman  burgess 
in  his  country  house;  his  pity  for  young  Lausus  whom  he  slays^ 
and  the  mooniful  tribute  of  affection  he  pays  to  Pallas,  are  toaeh- 
ing  soenefl^  which  without  presenting  Aeneas  as  a  hero  (which  he 
never  is),  harmonise  far  better  with  the  ideal  Virgil  meant  to  leave 
us.  Bat  after  all  said,  that  ideal  is  a  poor  one  for  purposes  of 
poetry.  Aeneas  is  uninteresting,  and  this  is  the  great  fault  of  the 
poem.  Tamos  enlists  our  sympathy  far  more,  he  is  chivalrous 
and  valiant;  the  wrong  he  suffers  does  not  harden  him,  but  he 
lacks  strength  of  character.  The  only  personage  who  is  **  proadly 
conceived  ^  is  Mesentius,  the  despiser  of  the  gods.  The  absence 
of  restraint  seems  to  have  given  the  poet  a  more  masculine  touch ; 
the  address  of  the  old  king  to  his  horm,  his  only  friend,  is  fuU  of 
pathos.  Among  female  characters  Camilla  is  perhaps  original; 
she  is  graceful  without  being  pleasing.  Amata  and  Jutuma  belong 
to  the  class  virago^  a  tenn  applied  to  the  latter  by  Virgil  himself.* 
Lavinia  is  the  modest  maiden,  a  sketeh,  not  a  portrait  Dido  is  a 
character  for  all  time,  the  chtf  (Toeuvre  of  the  Aeneid,  Among 
the  stately  ladies  of  the  imperial  house — a  livia,  a  Scribonia,  an 
Octavia,  perhaps  a  Julia — ^Viigil  must  have  found  the  elements 
which  he  has  fused  with  such  mighty  power,'  the  rich  beauty,  the 
fierce  passion,  the  fixed  resolve.  Dido  is  his  greatest  effort :  and 
yet  she  is  not  an  individual  living  woman  like  Helen  or  Ophelia 

^  **Hir$mmi4mttmL''    Tlis  siiwiwluii  ii  Chateantgiaairs, 

*siL46a. 

*  The  nadar  it  nfenmd  to  a  book  by  M.  do  Burr.  **  Lm  fimmm  Al 
tempa  SPAMptm^  whore  tlMn  an  vivid  ikotchot  of  Cloopatim,  livia,  anl 
Jalia 
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like  Bacine^  Yiigil  has  derebped  paniona,  not  cieated  ^enoiu. 
The  diirjiie  gift  of  tender,  almost  Christian,  feeling  that  is  his, 
cannot  tee  into  those  depths  where  the  inner  personality  lies 
hidden.  Among  the  traditional  characters  few  call  for  remark. 
The  gods  Tnaintain  on  the  whole  their  Homeric  attributes,  only 
haidened  by  time  and  by  a  Boman  moulding.  Yenns  is,  however, 
touched  with  magic  s^ll;  it  may  be  questioned  whether  words 
ever  carried  such  suggestions  of  surpassing  beauty  as  those  in 
which,  twice  in  the  poem,  her  mystic  f orm^  is  veiled  rather  than 
pourtrayed.  The  chaiacten  of  Ulysses  and  Helen  bear  the 
debased,  unheroic  stamp  of  the  later  Greek  drama ;  the  last  spark 
of  goodness  has  left  them,  and  even  his  careful  study  of  Homer 
0eems  to  have  had  no  effect  in  opening  the  poet's  eyes  to  the  gross 
falsification.  Where  Virgil  did  not  feel  obliged  to  create^  he  was 
to  the  last  degree  conventional 

A  most  interesting  feature  in  the  Aenetd — and  with  it  we  con- 
clude our  sketch — ^is  its  incorporation  of  all  that  was  best  in  pre- 
ceding poetry.  All  Boman  poets  had  imitated,  but  Yiigil  carried  ^^ 
imitation  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown.  Not  only  Greek  but 
Latin  writers  are  laid  under  contribution  in  every  page.  Some 
idea  of  his  indebtedness  to  Homer  may  be  formed  horn  Coning- 
ton's  commentary.  Sophocles  and  the  other  tragedians,  ApoUonius 
Bhodius  and  the  Alexuidrines  are  continually  imitated,  and  almost 
always  improved  upon.  And  still  more  is  this  the  case  with  his 
adaptations  from  Naevius,  Ennius,  Lucretius,  Hostius,  Furius, 
&0,  whose  works  he  had  thoroughly  mastered,  and  stored  in  his 
memory  their  most  striking  rhythms  or  expressions.^  Massive 
lines  from  Ennius,  which  as  a  rule  he  has  spared  to  touch,  leaving 
them  in  all  their  rugged  grandeur  planted  in  the  garden  of  his  verse, 
to  point  back  like  giant  trees  to  the  time  when  that  garden  was  a 
f orost,  bear  witness  at  once  to  his  reverence  for  the  old  bard  and 
to  his  own  wondrous  art  It  is  not  merely  for  literary  effect  that>^ 
the  old  poets  are  transferred  into  his  pagea  A  nobler  motive 
swayed  him.  The  Aeneid  was  meant  to  be,  above  aU  things,  a 
National  Poem,  carrying  on  the  lines  of  thought,  the  style  of 
speech,  which  National  Progress  had  chosen;  it  was  not  meant  to 
eclipse  so  much  us  to  do  honour  to  the  early  literature.  Thus 
those  bards  who  like  Naevius  and  Ennius  had  done  good  service  to 
Bome  by  singing,  however  rudely,  her  history,  find  their  ImagineB 
ranged  in  the  ^dlery  of  the  Aeneid.  There  they  meet  with  the 
flamens  and  pontiffs  unknown  and  unnamed,  who  drew  up  the 

1  Aen.  i.  402;  11589. 

'  A  Ikt  of  passages  imitated  from  Latin  poets  is  given  in  Macrob.  Safc 
vL,  which  should  be  read. 
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ritual  foimulariea,  with  the  antiquarianB  and  pions  scholars  wht 
had  sought  to  find  a  meaning  in  the  inunemorial  names,^  whethei 
of  places  or  customs  or  persons;  with  the  magistrates,  moraUsts, 
and  philosophers,  who  had  striyen  to  ennoble  or  enlighten  Eoman 
yiitue;  with  the  Greek  singers  and  sages,  for  they  too  had  helped 
to  rear  the  towering  fabric  of  Eoman  greatness.  All  these  meet 
together  in  the  Aeneid  as  if  in  solenm  conclave,  to  review  theii 
joint  work,  to  acknowledge  its  final  completion,  and  predict  its 
impending  falL  This  is  beyond  question  the  explanation  of  the 
wholesale  appropriation  of  others'  thought  and  language,  which 
otherwise  would  be  sheer  plagiarism.  With  that  tenacious  sense 
of  national  continuity  which  had  given  the  senate  a  policy  for  cen- 
turies, Yiigil  regards  Boman  literature  as  a  gradually  expanded 
whole;  coming  at  the  close  of  its  first  epoch,  he  sums  up  its  results 
and  enters  into  its  labours.  So  far  from  hesitating  whether  to  imi- 
tate, he  rather  hesitated  whom  not  to  include,  if  only  by  a  single 
reference,  in  his  mosaic  of  all  that  had  entered  into  the  history  of 
EomeL  His  archaism  is  but  another  side  of  the  same  thing. 
Whether  it  takes  the  form  of  archselogical  discussion,^  of  antiquarian 
allusiop,^  of  a  mode  of  narration  which  recalls  the  ancient  source,^ 
or  of  obsolete  expressions,  forms  of  inflection,  or  poetical  omament^^ 
we  feel  that  it  is  a  sign  of  the  poet's  reverence  for  what  was  at 
once  national  and  old.  The  structure  of  his  verse,  while  full  of 
music,  often  reminds  us  of  the  earlier  writers.  It  certainly  has 
more  affinity  with  that  of  Lucretius  than  with  that  of  Lucan.  A 
4  learned  Boman  reading  the  Aeneid  would  feel  his  mind  stirred  by 
a  thousand  patriotic  associations.  The  quaint  old  laws,  the  maxims 
and  religious  formulse  he  had  learnt  in  childhood  would  mingle 
with  the  richest  poetry  of  Greece  and  Home  in  a  stream  flowiog 
evenly,  and  as  it  would  seem,  from  a  siugle  spring;  and  he  who 
by  his  art  had  effected  this  wondrous  union  wotdd  seem  to  him 
the  prophet  as  well  as  the  poet  of  the  era.  That  art,  in  spite  of 
its  occasional  lapses,  for  we  must  not  forget  the  work  was  unfin- 
ished, is  the  most  perfect  the  world  has  yet  seen.  The  poet's 
exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  the  sonorous  language  he  wieldeo,  the 

^  Bnek  as  ZaHum  firom  laftrv,  (Aen.  viii  822),  and  othen,  tome  of  which 
may  be  from  Yarro  or  other  philologians. 

'  A  few  instances  are,  the  origin  of  Ara  MaoBtma  (yiiL  270),  the  oostou 
•f  veiled  sacrifices  (ill  405),  the  Troia  aacra  (v.  600X  &c.    . 

*  The  pledging  of  Aeneas  by  Dido  (i.  729),  the  god  Portnnna  {v.  241). 
^  E,g.  the  allusion  to  the  legendary  origin  of  his  narrative  by  the  pi«fi 

JHcUur,  feriur  (iv.  206 ;  Ix.  600). 

*  E,g.ollifUmu»tP<n'ffiU,jnctait!iAi,mentemaminv^^  .  ,  tyo 
fumins  aamdo;  again,  caZido  sanguine,  geminaa  aaes,  and  a  thousand  othem 
Hii  allitemtiiOB  aiid  anonance  hare  been  notioed  in  a  former  appendix. 
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noble  rivaliy  ul  kindied  spirits  great  enough  to  stunuLite  but  haI 
to  daunt  him,  and  the  consciousness  of  living  in  a  new  time  big 
with  triumphs,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  for  the  useful  and  the  good, 
all  united  to  make  Yiigil  not  only  the  fairest  flowei  of  Soman 
literature,  but  as  the  master  of  Dante,  the  beloyed  of  all  gentie 
hearts,  and  the  most  widely-read  poet  of  any  age,  to  render  him 
an  influential  contributor  to  some  of  the  deepest  convictions  of 
ihe  modem  world. 


APPENDIX. 
Won  L^ImUaHoHi  af  V^nfiL  in  Prop&rtius,  (hid,  and  MmUkm. 


The  prestige  of  Virgil  made  him  a 
■abject  for  imitation  even  dnring  bis 
lifetime.  Jnst  as  Garlyle,  Tennyson, 
and  other  vigorous  writers  soon  create 
a  school,  so  Virgil  stamped  the 
poeticid  dialect  for  centuries.  But 
ne  offered  two  dements  for  imitation, 
the  declamatory  or  rhetorical,  which 
is  most  prominent  in  his  speeches,  and 
in  the  second  and  sixth  books;  and 
detached  passages  showing  descriptive 
imagerv,  toaches  of  pathos,  similes, 
kc.  Tuese  last  might  be  imitated 
without  at  all  unduly  influencing  the 
individuality  of  the  imitator's  style. 
In  this  way  Ovid  is  a  great  imitator 
of  Virgil;  so  to  a  less  extent  are  Pro- 
pertius,  Hanilias,  and  Lucan.  Sta- 
tins and  Silius  base  their  whole 
poetical  art  on  him,  and  therefore 
particular  instances  of  imitation 
throw  no  additional  light  on  their 
style.  We  shall  here  notice  a  few  of 
the  points  in  which  the  Angastan 
poets  copied  him : — 

(1)  Jn  Facts— Beside  the  great 
number  of  early  historical  points  on 
which  he  was  followed  implicitly,  we 
find  even  his  errors  imitated,  e,g,  the 
confusion  which  perhaps  in  Virgil  is 
only  apparent  between  Tharsalia  and 
Philippi,  has,  as  Merivale  remarks, 
been  aaopted  by  Proper  tins  (iv.  10,40), 
Ovid  (M.  XV,  824),  Manilius  (i.  906), 
Lucan  (vii  854),  and  Juvenal  (viiL 
842) ;  not  so  much  from  ignorance  of 
the  locality  as  out  of  £ference  to 
VitgOian  precedent    The  lines  may 


be  quoted— Virga  (O.  L  489),  JSrgo 
inter  ae  paribua  eoncurrere  telis  Bo- 
manaa  aciea  iterum  videre  Philippi ; 
Ptopertius,  Una  PhUippeo  sanguine 
VMUta  nota;  Ovid,  Emaihiaqva  iU- 
Tvm  madefimt  coeds  Philippi;  Ma- 
nUius,  Arma  PhUippeos  implerunt 
sanguine  campos.  Vixqice  eliam  sicca 
miUs  lUmumus  arena  Ossa  virum 
laceros^ue  prius  superastUU  artus ; 
Lucan,  SceUriqtte  secundo  FraestcUis 
nondvm  siceos  hoc  sanguine  campos  ; 
Juvenal,  Thessalias  campis  Octavius 
abstuUt . . .  famtam. . . .  This  is  analo- 
gous to  the  way  in  which  the  satirists 
use  the  names  consecrated  by  Lu- 
cilius  or  Horace  as  types  of  a  vice, 
and  repeat  the  same  symptoms  ad 
nauseam,  e  g,  the  miser  who  anoints 
his  body  with  train  oil,  who  locks  up 
his  leavings,  who  picks  up  a  farthing 
from  the  road,  frc.  The  veiled  allusion 
to  the  poet  Anser  (Eel.  ix.  36)  is 
perhaps  recalled  by  Prop.  iii.  32,  88, 
SQq.  So  the  portents  described  by 
Virgil  as  following  on  the  death  ol 
Caesar  are  told  again  by  Manilius  at 
the  end  of  Bk.  I.  and  referred  to  by 
Lucan  {Phars.  i.)  and  Ovid.  Again, 
the  confusion  between  Inariine  and 
c2y  'Aplfiois,  into  which  ViigU  falls,  is 
borrowed  by  Lucan  {Phars,  v.  101). 
(2)  In  Metre. — As  regards  metre, 
Ovid  in  the  Metamorphauh  is  nearest 
to  him,  but  differs  in  several  points. 
He  imitates  him— (a)  in  not  admitting 
words  of  four  or  more  syllables, except 
verv  rarely,  at  the  end  of  the  ]ir« ;  fy\ 
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in  rhythms  like  vulnifleus  mu  (Tiii 
S58),  and  the  not  nnfreqnent  rroySci^ 
Corns ;  (c)  in  keepins  to  the  two  cib- 
laras  as  finally  established  by  him, 
ind  ayoiding  beginnings  like  9cUicet 
ommUmt  |  m^  &c.  In  aJl  these  points 
Manilius  is  a  little  less  strict  tiian 
Ovid,  e,g,  (L  86)  et  veturafidOy  (iii 
180)  He  brwiarUur,  (ii.  716)  aUribu- 
uiUur,  He  also  follows  Vligil  in 
alliteration,  which  Ovid  does  not 
They  dififer  from  Virgil  in— {a)  a  much 
more  sparing  employment  of  elision. 
The  reason  of  this  is  tiiat  elision 
marks  the  period  of  liying  growth ; 
as  soon  as  the  langoage  had  become 
crystallised,  each  letter  had  its  fixed 
force,  the  caprices  of  common  pronun* 
ciation  no  longer  inflnencing  it ;  and 
although  no  correct  writer  places  the 
anelioed  m  before  a  rowel^  vet  the 
great  rarity  of  elision  not  only  of  m 
but  of  long  and  even  short  vowels 
(except  que)  shows  that  the  main 
object  was  to  avoid  it^  if  possible. 
The  great  frequency  of  eusion  in 
Virgil  must  be  regarded  as  an  archa- 
ism. (6)  In  a  much  lesser  variety  of 
rhythm.  This  is,  perhaps,  rather  an 
artistic  defect,  but  it  is  designed. 
Manilius,  however,  has  yerses  which 
VirgU  ayoids,  s.ff.  DeleeUque  socsr- 
doUa  (L  47),  probably  as  a  remini- 
scence of  Lucretius. 

Imitations  in  language  are  yery 
frequent.  Propertius  gives  aAj^erearf  / 
itui  (L  17, 18),  from  the  Copa.  A^;ain, 
Sit  licet  et  eaaoo  patierUior  ilia  Susano 
(i.  16,  29),  from  the  Cyclopia  saxa  of 
Aeneidf  i,  201 ;  cum  tamen  (i.  1,  8) 
with  the  indio.  as  twioe  in  ViigU ; 


from  the  Mantua  me  genuit  of  Virgii'i 
epitaph.  These  might  easily  bs 
added  to.  Ovid  in  the  Metamorpheeei 
has  a  vast  number  of  imitations  of 
which  we  select  the  nost  striking ; 
Pleba  habitat  divena  loeU  (L  198), 
Namgat^  hie  summa^  ko,  (L  296) ;  cf. 
NavigeL  haec  eu/mma  est,  in  the  4th 
Aeneld;  timiUegue  rogemH  (liL  240), 
Ofmamiml  fiw  auogue  Nymphae  (iii. 
454) ;  vale,  veue  inguU  et  JBcho  (iii 
499);  Arma  mamueguB  meae,  mea, 
nate,  potenHa,  dixit  (y.  866) ;  Em 
guantum  haee  Niobe  ifidbe  distabat  ab 
ma  (vi  278) ;  leH  diaoHmine  pamn 
(yi  426) ;  per  ncdri  foedfra  UcU, 
pergue  deoa  eupplex  cro  euperoegus 
fMosque,  Per  si  guid  msnd  de  te  oem 
Crii  862) ;  maMrgusvid0ri(iL.  269). 
These  striking  resemblances^  which 
are  selected  from  hundreds  of  others, 
show  how  carefully  hehad  studiedhim. 
Of  all  other  poets  I  haye  noticed 
but  two  or  three  imitations  in  him, 
e.g,  multi  Ulum  pusri,  muUae  eupi- 
ere  pueUas  (iii  888),  from  Catullus ; 
St  merito,  guid  enim ...  I  (iz.  685) 
from  Propertius  (L  17).  Manilius 
also  imitates  Viigil's  laiiffuage,  e,g, 
aewU  mortaUa  eorda  (L  79)t  Achar' 
umta  movere  (L  93),  moUi  esnnee 
r^fiexus  (L  884),  and  his  sentiments 
in  omnia  conando  docilis  solerUa  vicU 
(L  95),  compared  with  labor  omnia 
vieit  improbus :  invietamque  sub  Sec' 
tore  Troiam  (i  766),  wiui  decumum 
guos  distulit  ffector  in  annwm  of  the 
Aensid;  cf.  also  iv.  122,  and  litora 
litoribus  regtUs  eonlraria  rsgna  (iy. 
814) ;  cL  also  It.  88,  87. 


VvTM  XL— On  tks  shortmk^  ofjkud  o  imleMnposkw 


The  fkct  that  in  Latin  the  aooent 
was  generally  thrown  back  caused 
a  strong  tendency  to  shorten  Ions 
final  yowels.  The  one  that  resisted 
this  tendency  best  was  o,  but  this 
gradually  .became  shorten  sd  as  poetry 
advanoeOf  and  is  one  of  the  yery  few 
instanoes  of  a  departure  from  the 
standard  of  quantity  as  determined 
by  Enniua.    There  is  one  instance 


eyen  in  him:  fforrida  Samutsum 
esrtamina  pangH  duellwn.  The 
words  egS  and  mioddj  which  from  theii 
fr^uent  use  are  oiten  shortened  in 
the  comedians,  are  generally  long  in 
Ennius;  Lucretius  uses  them  as 
common,  but  retains  home,  which 
after  him  does  not  appear.  Catulluf 
has  one  short  o,  Virr9  (69,  1),  Vol 
this  ia  a  proper  name.    Viigi)  hai 
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9e(9  (Ami.  iiL  /(02),  bnt  effo,  homot 
when  in  the  amis,  are  always  elided, 
€.g.  PuliUB  egof  atU;  Oraius  homo, 
infeeU)§,  Spanded  which  used  to  be 
read  (Ami,  iz.  294),  is  now  changed 
to  gponds,  PolliS  is  elided  by  Viiiil, 
ihortened  by  Horace  (O.  II.  L  14). 
He  also  has  menHO  and  dixerS  in  the 
Satires  (I.  iv.  98,  104).  A  line  by 
Maecenas,  quoted  in  Snetonins,  has 
dUigd.  Ovid  has  cU9,  ptU6  {Am.  iii. 
yii  2),  bnt  only  in  such  short  words ; 
in  nonns,  Naad  often,  origS,  virgO, 
once  each.  Tibnllos  and  Propertius 
are  stricter  in  this  respect,  though 
Proi)ertius  huBjlndd  (iiL  or  ir.  8  or  9, 
85) ;  Manilius  has  la,  Firg6  {I  266), 
Lucan  Vtrgd  (ii.  829),  pidmO  (iii. 
644),  and  a  few  others.    Oratins  first 


gires  the  imperatiTe  nptmUl^  (Oyn. 
56);  Oalpurnius^  in  the  the  time  of 
Kero^  the  false  quantities  qumuU 
mmM,  the  latter  (iz.  17)  perhaps  ia 
a  spnrioos  eclogue  ;  so  eaqpeet^.  In 
Statius  no  new  licenses  appear 
Juvenal,  however,  gives  vigilandd  (iiL 
232),  an  improper  quantity  repeated 
by  Seneca  (Tro.  264)  vinemdli, 
Kemesianus  (viiL  58)  mulcmdd,  (iz. 
80),  laudandd.  Juvenal  gives  also 
mmitif^  oeUf,  erg9.  The  dat  and 
abL  sing,  are  the  only  terminations 
that  were  not  affected.  We  see  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  quantity, 
and  are  not  surprised  that  even 
before  the  time  of  Claudian  a  strict 
knowledge  of  it  was  confined  to  tlie 
most  learned  poets. 


NoTB  IVL^'Oii  paralUlism  in  FirgiTs  poetrf. 


There  is  a  very  freqoent  feature  in 
Villi's  poetry  which  we  may  com- 
pare to  the  parallelism  well  known 
as  the  chief  cnaracteristio  of  Hebrew 
verssL  In  that  lan^age  the  poet 
takes  a  thought  and  either  repeats  it, 
or  varies  it,  or  explains  it,  or  gives  its 
antithesis  in  a  corresponding  clause, 
as  evenly  as  may  be  balancing  the 
first.   As  examples  we  may  take>— 

(1)  A  mere  iteration : 

**  Why  do  the  nstlooa  m  fnrloaSly  rage  to- 
gether? 
And  why  do  the  people  Imagine  a  vatai 
thing?" 

(2)  Contrast : 

*  A  wiM  son  maketh  a  ^d  fathers 
Bat  a  f  oollah  ion  ia  the  heavinaaB  ef  hk 
mother." 

This  somewhat  nide  idea  of  ornament 
is  drawn  no  doubt  fimn  the  simplest 
attempts  to  speak  with  passion  or 
emphasii,  which  naturally  turned  to 
Ueration  or  rtpsHHon  as  the  obviods 
means  of  gaining  the  effect  Roman 
poetry,  as  we  have  ekeadv  said^  rests 
upon  a  primitive  and  rude  basis,  the 
Greek  methods  of  composition  being 
applied  to  an  art  anerted  before  its 
growth  was  complete.  The  fondness 
for  repetition  it  very  prominent 
Phrases  like  aomns  grwMi  vinoqu$ 
mpuUi;    indu   foro    kUo,    sanetoque 


sauUu,  occur  commonly  in  Ennins ; 

and  ths  trick  of  composition  of  which 

they  are  the  simplest  instances,  is  per* 

netuated  throughout  Roman  poetry. 

It  is  in  reality  rather  rhetorical  than 

poetical,  and  abounds  in  Cicero.     It 

scarcely  occurs  in  Qrsek  poetry,  but 

is  very  common  in  Virgil,  e.g. : 

**  Ambo  llorentea  aetatlbaa,  Arcades  ambo, 
£t  cantare  parea,  et  reepondere  paratL" 

Similar  to  this  is  the  introduction  ol 
corresponding  clauses  by  the  same 
initial  word,  6.g.  UU  (Ed,  L  17) : 
**Namqiia  erft  UU  mthl  wmpor  deu:  tf/hM 

Baepe  teaarnoatrlflabavfllOiaa  faBboatagniia 
JBf  meaa enrare  borea  . .  .* 

Instancea  of  this  oonstmction  will 

occur  to  every  reader.     Frequently 

the  first  half  of  the  hexameter  ex 

presses  a  thought  obscurely  which  is 

expressed  clearly  in  the  latter  half, 

or  vice  iMrsa,  •.g.  (0.  It.  108) : 

*  At  qnam  faioarta  voIsbI^  eartoqoe  esamiBf 
Indnat** 

Again  (Am.  iv.  868) : 

**Nam  quid  dlartmnlo,  ant  qnae  ae  ad  malora 
reieifot" 

at   timea   this   parallelism    is  very 

useful  as  helping  us  to  find  out  the 

poefs  meaning,  •.g.  (Aen.  iL  121): 

**  Col  fata  parent,  qoem  poacat  ApoUa'* 

Here    interpretations    vary  betwee* 
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fatOf  n.  to  parent,  and  aco.  after  it. 

liut  the  parallelism  decides  at  once 

in  faToar  of  the  former  "  for  whom 

the  fates  are  making  preparatious ; 

whom  Apollo  demands."     To  take 

ukother  instance  (^^n^  L  S96) : 

**  None  terrM  ordlne  longo 
Aat   CMMra,  ant   eaptaa,  tam    despectan 
Ttdentar.** 

This   nassage   is   explained   by  its 

parallelism    with    another   a   little 

further  on  (y.  400) : 

**'  Poppesqae  tnae  plebeaqae  taomm 
Ant  portmn  tenet  lot  pleno  tnbit  ottia  Telo." 

Here  the  word  eapere  is  fixed  to  mean 

''settling  on  the  ground'*  by  the 

words  pordum  tmuL    Onoe  more  in 

AeTi.  xii  726: 

**Qium  danmet  labor,  aalfM  Taffiat  ponderB 
letmn,'* 

the  difficulty  Is  sdlTed  both  by  the 
iteration  in  the  line  itself,  by  which 
damnet  laJbor^vergtU  letum;  and  also 


by  its  dose  jiarallelism  with  anothet  {J' 
717),  which  is  meant  to  illustrate  it 
••  Masuntque  iaTenc«« 
QnU  nemorl  tanperttefc  quern  tota  anuenli 
•eqiisntiir.** 

This  feature  in  Yiigirs  verse,  which 
might  be  illustrate  at  fiir  groatei 
length,  reappears  under  another  form 
in  the  Oyidian  elegiac.  There  the 
pentameter  answers  to.  the  second 
naif  of  Virgil's  hexameter  TerM^  and 
rings  the  changes  on  the  line  that 
has  preceded  iu  a  Teiy  similar  way. 
A  literature  which  loyes  the  balanced 
clauses  of  rhetoric  will  be  sure  to 
have  something  analogoua.  Our  own 
heroic  couplet  is  a  case  in  point.  So 
perhaps  is  the  invention  of  rhyme 
which  tends  to  confine  the  thotu^ht 
within  the  oscillating  limits  of  a 
refrain,  and  that  of  the  stansa^  which 
shows  the  same  process  in  tk  much 
higher  stage  of  complexly. 


Non  IV.-'-OmthsLegmdi  eomneeted  with  Virffa. 


Side  by  side  with  the  historical 
account  of  this  poet  is  a  mythical 
one  which,  even  within  the  early  post- 
classical  period,  began  to  gain  credence. 
The  reasons  of  it  are  to  be  sought 
not  so  much  in  his  poetical  genius  as 
in  the  almost  ascetic  purity  of  his 
life,  which  surrounded  bun  with  a  halo 
of  mysterious  sanctity.  Prodigies  are 
said,  in  the  lives  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  to  have  happened  at  his 
birth  ;«hiB  mother  dreamt  she  j(ave 
birth  to  a  laurel -branch,  which  grew 
apace  until  it  filled  the  country.  A 
poplar  planted  at  his  birth  suddenly 
grew  into  a  stately  tree.  The  infant 
never  cried,  and  was  noted  for  the 
preternatural  sweetness  of  its  temper. 
When  at  Naples  he  is  said  to  nave 
studied  medicine,  and  cured  Augus- 
tus's horses  of  a  severe  ailment. 
Augustus  ordered  him  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  bread,  which  was  doubled  on 
a  second  instance  of  his  chirurgical 
knowledge,  and  trebled  on  his  detect- 
ing the  tnie  ancestry  of  a  rare  Spanish 
hound !  Credited  with  t a))ematuial 
knowledge,  though  ke  never  pre- 
Hended  to  it,  he  was  consulted  pri- 


vately by  Augustus  as  to  his  own 
legitimacy.  By  the  cautious  dexterity 
of  his  answer,  he  so  pleased  the 
emperor  that  he  at  once  recommended 
him  to  PoUio  as  a  person  to  be  well 
rewarded.  The  mixture  of  fable  and 
history  here  is  easily  observed.  The 
custom  of  making  pilgrimages  to  bis 
tomb,  and  in  the  case  of  Sinus  Itali- 
cus  (and  doubtless  others  too),  of 
honouring  it  with  sacrifices,  seems 
to  have  produced  the  belief  that  he 
was  a  great  magician.  Even  ns  early 
as  HsSrian  the  Sartei  Virgiliaruu 
were  consulted  from  an  idea  that 
there  was  a  sanctity  about  the  pages 
of  his  book ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
this  superstitious  custom  was  con- 
tinued until  comparatively  modem 
timea. 

Meanwhile  plays  were  ivpresented 
from  his  works,  and  amid  the  general 
decay  of  all  clear  knowledge  a  con- 
fused idea  sprung  up  that  these  stories 
were  inspired  by  supernatural  wis- 
dom. Tne  supposed  connection  of 
the  fourth  Eclogue  with  the  Sibyllint . 
JJooks,  and  through  them,  with  th#  / 
sacred  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews,  o  j 
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ooniM  plaoea  Yiigil  on-  a  different 
level  from  other  heathene.  The  old 
hymn,  "Dies  irae  dies  Ok  Solvet 
saeclum  com  fayilla  Teste  David  cum 
Sibylla,"  shows  that  as  early  as  the 
eighth  centniy  the  Sibyl  was  well 
established  as  one  of  the  prophetic 
witnesses;  and  the  poet,  from  the 
indulgence  of  an  obscure  style,  reaped 
the  great  reward  of  being  regarded 
almost  as  a  saint  for  sevenQ  centnries 
of  Christendom.  Dante  calls  him 
Viriu  gwmimoy  jnst  as  ages  before 
Justinian  had  spoken  of  Homer  as 
ftUer  onmiM  virtuMa,  But  before 
Dante's  time  the  real  Yii^l  had  been 
completely  lost  in  the  idml  and 
mystic  poet  whose  works  were  i»- 
garded  as  wholly  allegoricaL 
L  The  conception  of  Vir^  as  a  magi- 
'  eian  as  distinct  from  an  inspired  sage 
is  no  doubt  a  popular  one  iiiaependent 
of  literature,  and  had  origmally  a 
local  origin  near  Naples  where  his 
tomb  was.  Foreign  visitors  dissemi- 
aated  the  legend,  adding  striking 
features,  which  in  time  developed 
almost  an  entire  literature. 

In  the  Otia  Imperialia  of  Gervasius 
of  Tilbury,  we  see  this  belief  in  for- 
mation ;  tiie  main  point  in  that  work 
is  that  he  is  the  protector  of  Naples, 
defending  it  by  various  contrivances 
from  war  or  pestilenoe.  He  was 
familiarly  spoken  of  among  the  Nea- 
politans as  jParthenias,  in  allusion  to 
his  chastity.  It  was  probably  in  the 
thirteenth  century  that  the  oonnec- 
tion  of  Virgil  with  the  Sibyl  was  first 
qrstematically  taught,  and  uie  legends 
oonneoted  with  him  collected  into 
one  focus.  They  will  be  found  treated 
^  lUly  in  FknlfiMor  Com^aralti's  woik. 


We  append  here  a  veiy  ahott  pessage 
from  the  Oetta  RoTnanorwn  (i,  690), 
showing  the  necromantic  character 
which  surrounded  him : — 

**  Refert  Alexander  Philosophus  de 
natura  rerum,  quod  Yergilius  in  civi- 
tate  Romana  nobUe  oonstruzit  pala- 
tium,  in  cuius  medio  palatii  stabat 
imago,  quae  Dea  Bomana  vocabator. 
Tenebat  enim  pomnm  aureum  in 
mann  sua.  Per  drcnlum  {wlatii 
erant  imagines  ouiuslibet  regionis, 
quae  subied»e  erant  Romano  imperio, 
et  quaelibet  imago  campanam  lig- 
neam  in  manu  sua  habeDal  Cum 
vero  aliqua  regie  nitebatnr  Bomanii 
insidias  aliquas  imponere^  statim 
imago  eiusdem  re^onis  campanam 
suam  pulsavit,  et  miles  ezivit  in  equo 
aeneo  in  summitate  predioti  palatii, 
hastam  vibravit,  et   predictam  re- 

g'onem  inspexit  Et  ab  instant! 
omani  hoevidentes  se  annaverunt 
et  predictam  regionem  ezpugna- 
verunt. 

"  Ista  dvitas  eat  Corpus  Humanum : 
quinc^ue  portae  sunt  quinque  Sensns: 
Palatium  est  Anima  rationalis,  et 
aureum  pomum  Similitudo  cum  Deo. 
Tria  rep;na  inimica  sunt  Caro^  Mun- 
dus,  Diabolus,  et  eius  imsgo  Cupi- 
ditas,  Yoluptas,  Superbia." 

The  above  is  a  good  instance  both  | 
of  the  supematuru  powers  attributed 
to  the  poet,  and  the  supernatural 
interpretation  put  upon  his  supposed 
exercise  of  tnem.  This  curious 
mythology  lasted  throughout  the 
fourteenS  oentuij,  was  vehemently 
opposed  in  the  fifteenth  by  the  pa^ 
tisans  of  enlightened  learning,  and 
had  not  quite  died  out  hj  tlis  middls 
qt  the  riittfiatk 


OHAPTBB    III. 

HoBAGB  (65-8  &a). 

If  Viigil  is  th«  moet  lepresentatiye,  Horagi  is  the  most  ariginiil 
poet  of  Borne.  This  great  and  varied  genius,  whose  exquisite 
taste  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  world  have  made  him  the  chosen 
companion  of  many  a  great  soldier  and  statesman,  suggesting  aa 
he  does  reflections  nei&er  too  ideal  nor  too  exclusively  literary 
for  men  of  affairs,  was  bom  at  or  near  Venusia^  on  the  borders  of 
Lucania  and  Apulia,  December  8,  65  B.a^  His  father  was  a 
freedman  of  the  Horatia  gens,^  but  set  free  before  the  poet's 
birtL'  We  infer  that  he  was  a  tax-gatherer,  or  perhaps  a  collector 
of  payments  at  auctions ;  for  the  word  coactor^^  which  Horace  uses, 
is  of  wide  application.  At  any  rate  his  means  sufficed  to  purchase 
a  small  farm,  where  the  poet  passed  his  childhood.  Horace  was 
able  to  look  back  to  this  time  with  fond  and  even  proud  remini- 
scencee,  for  he  relates  how  prodigies  marked  him  even  in  infancy 
as  a  special  favourite  of  the  gods.^  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
brought  by  his  father  to  Eome  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
celebrated  Orbilius  PupHlua^  The  poet's  filial  feeling  has  left  us 
a  beautiful  testimony  to  his  father's  aflectionate  interest  in  his 
studies.  The  good  man,  proud  of  his  son's  talent^  but  fearing  the 
corruptions  of  the  city,  accompanied  him  eveiy  day  to  school,  and 
consigned  him  in  person  to  his  preceptor^s  chuge,^  a  duty  usually 
left  to  slaves  called  paedagogi^  who  appear  to  have  borne  no  high 
character  for  honesty,^  and  at  best  did  nothing  to  improve  thost 
of  whom  they  had  the  care.  From  the  shrewd  counsels  of  hit 
father,  who  taught  by  instances  not  by  maxims,*  and  by  his  own 
strict  example,  Horace  imbibed  that  habit  of  keen  observation  and 

'  In  the  consulship  of  "L,  Aarelins  Gotta  and  L.  Manlins  Toiqnatus.    '*  € 
maU  tnscum  oonsiUe  Manlio"  Od.  III.  xzL  I ;  Epod  xiii,  6. 
'  Idbertino  pcUre  nalum.  Sat.  I.  vi  46. 

*  NeUus  dujn  ingenuuSf  ib.  v.  8.  *  Sat  L  vi  86 

*  Mefabulosas  VuUure  in  AjnUo,  &c. ;  Od.  iii.  4,  9. 

*  Ep.  II.  i.  71.        '  S.  I.  vi.  8.        •  Juv.  vii.  218.        •  Sat  I.  iv.  Ill 
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that  genial  view  uf  life  which  distiiigniflh  him  above  all  other 
Batirists.  He  also  learnt  the  caution  which  enabled  him  to  steer 
his  course  among  locks  and  shoals  that  would  have  wrecked  a 
novice,  and  to  assert  his  independence  of  action  with  saccess  even 
against  the  emperor  himself. 

The  life  of  Horace  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  retract 
it  here.  We  shall  do  no  more  than  summarise  the  few  leading 
events  in  it,  aUuding  more  particularly  to  those  only  which  affect 
his  literary  position.  After  completing  his  education  s6  far  in  the 
capital,  he  went  for  a  time,  as  was  customary,  to  study  philosophy 
at  Athens.^  While  he  was  there  the  death  of  Caesar  and  the 
events  which  followed  roused  the  fierce  party  spirit  that  had 
uneasily  slumbtied.  Horace,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was 
offered  a  command  by  Brutus  on  his  way  to  Macedonia^  which  he 
accepted,^  and  apparently  must  have  seen  some  hard  service.'  He 
shared  t^e  defeat  of  the  Eepublicans  at  Philippi,^  and  as  the 
territory  of  Yenusium,  like  that  of  Cremona,  was  selected  to  be 
parcelled  out  among  the  soldiery,  Horace  was  deprived  of  his 
paternal  estate^^  a  fact  from  whidk  we  learn  incidentally  that  his 
father  was  now  dead. 

Thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  come  to  Bome,  where  he  obtained  some  small  post  as  a 
notary^  attached  to  the  quaestora  Poverty  drove  him  to  verse- 
making,^  but  of  what  kind  we  do  not  certainly  know.  Probably 
epodes  and  satires  were  the  first  fruits  of  his  pen,  though  some 
scholars  ascribe  certain  of  the  Odea  (e.g,  i  14)  to  this  period. 
About  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Yir^gpil,  which  ripened 
at  least  on  Horace's  part  into  warm  affection.  Virgil  and  Yarius 
introduced  him  to  Maecenas,'  who  received  the  bagful  poet  with 
distant  hauteur,  and  did  not  again  send  for  him  until  nine  months 
had  elapsed.  Slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  but  prompt  to  act  when 
his  decision  was  once  taken,  Maecenas  then  called  for  Horace^ 
and  in  the  poet's  words  bade  him  be  reckoned  among  his  friends/ 

»  Ep.  II.  ii.  43. 

'  Quae  mihipareret  Ugio  BomanaiiribtmOf  Sat.  L  vL  48. 

'  0  taepe  nucum  tempvs  in  uUinwm  dedtute,  0<L  II.  yii.  1. 

*  Ih.  6.  »  Ep.  II.  iL  51. 

*  Saeton.  Tit.  Hor.;  cL  flat  IL  yU  97 »  IM  rt  eammmii  ktOhh  U  mw 
knU  .  •  .  reverU, 

'  Ep.  ii.  2,  61.  •  a  I.  tL  55. 

*  lubeaque  €89$  in  amieorum  wumero. — lb.  This  expression  is  important, 
■iiioe  many  scholars  hare  found  a  difficulty  in  Horace^  accompanying  Ma» 
eenas  so  soon  after  his  accession  to  his  circle,  and  have  supposed  that  Sat.  I.  t. 
refers  to  another  expedition  to  Bnindisium,  undertaken  two  years  latur 
This  ii  preclud?d,  however,  by  the  mention  d  Gocoeins  Nerva. 
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■nd  yei7  shortly  afterwards  we  find  them  travelling  logethei  U 
Bnmdiaium  on  a  footing  of  familiar  intimacy  (39  b.€l).  This  (2i^ 
cnmspection  of  Maecenas-  was  only  natural,  for  Horace  was  of  a 
very  different  stamp  from  Yarius  and  Virgil,  who  were  warm 
admirers  of  Octayius.  Horace,  though  at  first  a  Platonist,' 
than  an  Epicurean,'  then  an  Eclectic,  was  always  somewhat  of  a 
**  free  larce.''*  His  mind  was  of  that  independent  mould  which 
can  neyer  be  got  to  accept  on  anybody's  autiiority  the  solution  of 
problems  which  interest  it  Even  when  reason  conyinced  him 
that  imperialism,  if  not  good  in  itself,  was  the  least  of  all  possible 
eyils,  he  did  not  become  a  hearty  partisan;  he  maintained  from 
first  to  last  a  more  or  less  critical  attitude.  Thus  Maecenas  may 
have  heard  of  his  literary  promise,  of  his  high  character,  without 
much'conceriL  It  was  tiie  paramount  importance  of  enlisting  so 
able  a  man  on  his  own  side  that  weighed  with  the  shrewd  states- 
maiL  For  Horace,  with  the  recklessness  that  poverty  inspires, 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  attack  those  in  power.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  Maecenas  himself  is  ridiculed  under  the  name 
Malthinus.^  It  is  nevertheless  dear  that  when  he  knew  Maecenas 
he  not  oidj  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Ids  character  and  talent,  but 
felt  a  deep  affection  for  him,  which  expresses  itself  in  the  generous 
language  of  an  equal  friend,  with  great  respect,  indeed,  but  totally 
witibiout  unworthy  complaisance.  The  minister  of  monarchy 
might  without  inconsistency  gain  his  goodwill;  with  the  monarch 
it  was  a  different  matter.  For  many  years  Horace  held  aloof  from 
Augustus.  He  made  no  application  to  him ;  he  addressed  to  him 
no  panegyric  Until  the  year  29,  when  the  Temple  of  Janus  was 
dosed,  he  showed  no  approval  of  bis  measures.  All  his  laudatory 
odes  were  written  after  that  event  He  indeed  permitted  the 
emperor  to  make  advances  to  him,  to  invite  him  to  his  table,  and 
maintain  a  friendly  correspondence.  But  he  refused  the  office  of 
secretary  which  Augustus  pressed  upon  him.  He  scrupulously 
abstained  from  pressing  his  chums  of  intimacy,  as  the  emperor 
wished  him  to  do;  and  at  last  he  drew  fortiti  from  him  the 
temoTseful  expostulation,  "  Why  is  it  that  you  avoid  addressing 
me  of  all  men  in  your  poems  t  Is  it  that  you  are  afraid  posterity 
will  think  the  worse  of  you  for  having  been  a  friend  of  miner* 

>  a  ii  8.  11.  •  Ep.  L  vL  1«. 

KNuUiuB  addMm  4mrmn  in  wrfta  magidHf  Ep.Li.li. 

«  a  I.  ii  26. 

*  Suet  Vit  Hor.  Fragments  of  fonr  letten  are  preserved.  One  to  Ma»> 
senaB,  *'  Ante  ^m  sufficiebam  toHbtHdia  epiaklU  amicorwm;  name  oeeupaUS' 
$imu$  et  if^ftrmiUf  MoraHum  nottrum  te  etipio  addueere.  Vieniet  igiur  a> 
Uta  pareuitiea  mcnaa  ad  hofnc  regiam,  ei  nos  in  epUtolis  scriJbevdis  odiuvcUdL^ 
Obsenre  the  future  tenae,  the  confldenoe  that  ma  wish  will  not  be  disputed 
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riila  appeal  elicited  from  the  poet  that  excellent  epistle  whicli 
traces  die  hiatoiy  and  criticises  the  merits  of  Latin  poetry.  From 
all  this  we  may  be  sure  that  when  Augustus's  measures  are  cele- 
biated,  as  they  are  in  the  third  book  of  the  Odes  and  other  places^ 
with  emphatic  commendation,  thoiigh  the  language  may  be  that  oi 
poetical  exaggeration,  the  sentiment  is  in  the  Tnair.  sincere.  It  is 
a  greater  honour  to  the  prudent  ruler  to  have  won  the  tardy 
approval  of  Horace,  than  to  have  enlisted  from  the  outset  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  YirgiL 

We  left  Horace  installed  as  one  of  Maecenas's  circle.  This 
position  naturally  gained  him  many  enemies;  nor  was  his  char- 
acter one  to  conciliate  his  less  fortunate  rivals.  He  was  choleric 
and  sensitive,  prompt  to  resent  an  insult,  though  quite  free  from 
malice  or  vindictiveness.  He  had  not  yet  reached  that  high  sense 
of  his  position  when  he  could  afford  to  treat  the  envious  crowd 
with  contempt^  He  records  in  the  satires  which  he  now  wrote, 
painting  with  inimitable  humour  each  incident  that  arose,  the 
attempts  of  the  outsiders  to  obtain  from  him  an  introduction  to 
Maecenas,'  or  some  of  that  political  information  of  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  confidant'  At  this  period  of  his  career  he 
lived  a  good  deal  with  his  patron  both  in  Eome  and  at  his  Tibur- 
tine  villa.  Within  a  few  years,  however  (probably  31  B.O.),  he 
was  put  in  possession  of  what  he  had  always  desired,^  a  small 
competence  of  his  own.  This  was  the  Sabine  estate  in  the  valley 
of  Ustica,  not  far  from  Tivoli,  given  him  by  Maecenas,  the  subject 
of  many  beautiful  allusions,  and  the  cause  of  his  warmest  gratitude.^ 
Here  he  resided  during  some  part  of  each  year*  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  independence  which  was  to  him  the  greatest  good;  and 
during  the  seven  years  that  followed  he  wrote,  and  at  their  close 
pubU^ed,  the  first  three  books  of  the  Odea.^    The  death  of  VirgU, 

He  TMeived  to  Mb  surprise  the  poet's  refusal,  bnt  to  his  credit  did  not  take 
it  amiss.  He  wrote  to  him,  "  Sums  iibi  aliquid  vu/ris  apud  me,  tanquam  si 
mnwletormihifueris;  qttoniam  id  usus  mihi  tecum  esse  volui,  si  per  wUetvdi' 
nan  iuam  fieri  potuisset,"  And  somewhat  later,  **  Tui  quaUm  hdbeam 
memoriam  poteris  ex  Septimio  qwtque  nostro  audire;  nam  incidit,  ut  illo  coram 
fieret  a  me  tui  msntio,  Neque  enim>  si  tu  superbus  amicitiam  Tiostram  sprevisti^ 
idso  nos  quoque  h»9vw*f^povevit,w.  The  fourth  fragment  is  the  one  translated 
in  the  text 

^  Quern  roduni  cmnss  •  .  .  quia  sum  tibit  MaeeenaSf  eomviekr^  S.  L 
vL  46.    Contrast  his  tone,  Ep,  L  ziz.  19,  20;  Od.  iv.  8. 

*  Sat  I.  ix.  s  Sat.  II.  yi.  80,  sqq, 

«  a  IL  vi.  1.  ■0.  II.  xviii.  14  :  III.  xvL  28,  sqq. 

*  The  year  in  which  he  reoeived  the  Sabine  farm  is  disputed.  Some  {e.g. 
Qrotefend)  date  it  as  fisr  back  as  88  B.O.;  others,  with  more  probability, 
about  81  B.a 

'  Thqr  wen  probably  pnbliihed  simultaneously  in  28  blc     If  we  tahs 
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which  happened  when  Horace  was  forty-flix  yean  of  age^  and  tool 
afterwards  that  of  Tibullus,  threw  his  affections  once  more  npoo 
his  early  pations.  He  now  resided  more  frequently  at  Pome,  and 
was  often  to  be  seen  at  the  palace.  How  he  filled  the  aiduoua 
position  of  a  courtier  may  be  gathered  from  many  of  the  Epistles 
of  the  first  book.  The  one  which  introduces  Septimus  to  Tiberius 
is  a  masterpiece;^  and  those  to  Scaeva  and  LolHus^  are  models  of 
high-bred  courtesy.  JSTo  one  ever  mingled  compliment  and  advice 
with  such  consummate  skill  Horace  had  made  his  position  at 
court  for  himself,  and  though  he  still  loved  the  country  best^*  he 
found  both  interest  and  profit  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  the 
great 

In  the  year  17  &a  Augustus  found  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
his  regard  for  Horace.  G^e  secular  games,  which  were  celebrated 
in  that  year,  included  the  singing  of  a  hymn  to  Apollo  acd  Diana 
by  a  chorus  of  27  boys  <^d  ^®  bbooq  number  of  girls,  selected  from 
the  highest  families  in  the  state.  The  composition  of  this  h3rmn 
was  intrusted  to  Horace,  much  to  his  own  legitimate  pride,  and  to 
our  instruction  and  pleasure,  for  not  only  is  it  a  poem  of  high 
intrinsic  excellence,  but  it  is  the  only  considerable  extant  speci- 
men of  the  lyrical  part  of  Eoman  wor^p.  Some  scholars  indude 
under  it  besides  the  Gormen  Saeeulare  proper,  various  other  odes, 
some  of  which  unquestionably  bear  on  the  same  subject,  though 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  their  having  been  sung  together.^ 
Whether  Horace  had  any  Boman  models  in  this  style  before  him 
is  not  very  clear.  We  have  seen  that  livius  Andronicus  was 
selected  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Sena  f  and  there  is  an  ode  of 
Catullus^  which  seems  to  refer  to  some  similar  occasion.  Doubt- 
less the  main  lines  in  which  the  composition  moved  were  indicated 
by  custom ;  but  the  treatment  was  left  to  the  individual  genius  of 
the  poet  In  this  case  we  observe  the  poet's  happy  choice  of  a 
metre.  Of  all  the  varied  lyric  rhythms  none,  at  least  to  our  ears, 
lends  itself  so  readily  to  a  musical  setting  as  the  Sapphic ;  and 
the  many  melodies  attached  to  odes  in  this  metre  by  the  monks  of 
the  Middle  Ages  attest  its  special  adaptability  to  choir-singing. 
Augustus  was  highly  pleased  with  the  poet's  performance,  and  two 
years'  afterwards  he  commanded  him  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 

the  earlier  date  for  his  posooBiiioa  of  the  Sabine  fanu,  he  will  have  been  nevAy 
ten  years  preparing  them. 

*  Ep.  1.  iz.  *  Ep.  I.  zviL  and  zvlii  *  Ep.  I.  ziv. 

^  Tne  first  seven  stanzas  of  IT.  6,  with  the  prelade  (III.  i  1-4),  are  snp 
posed  to  have  been  sung  on  the  Irst  day;  I.  21  on  the  second;  and  on  tai 
Ihird  the  C.S.  foUowed  bgr  IV.  vi.  28-44. 
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hiB  step-fODB  Drosiis  and  Tiberius  over  tlie  Ehaeti  and  YindelicLi 
ThiB  circumstance  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  lyric  poetry, 
which  for  six  years  he  had  quite  discontinued.^  It  is  not  conclu- 
sively  proved  that  he  wrote  all  the  odes  which  compose  the  fourth 
book  at  this  period ;  two  or  three  bear  the  impress  of  an  earlier 
date,  and  were  doubtless  improved  by  ze-writing  or  revision,  but 
the  majority  were  the  production  of  his  later  years,  and  present  to 
us  the  fruits  of  his  matured  judgment  and  taste.  They  show  no 
diminution  of  lyric  power,  but  the  reverse;  nor  is  there  any  ode 
in  the  first  three  books  which  surpasses  or  even  equals  the  fourth 
poem  in  this  collection.  Horace's  attention  was,  during  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  given  chiefly  to  literary  subjects ;  the  treatise 
on  poetry  and  the  epistle  to  Julius  Floras  were  written  probably 
between  14  and  11  b.o.  That  to  Augustus  is  the  last  composition 
that  issued  from  his  pen;  w«  may  refer  it  to  10  aa  two  years 
before  his  death. 

Horace's  health  had  long  been  the  reverse  of  strong.  Whether 
from  early  delicacy,  or  from  exposure  to  hardships  in  Asia,  his  con- 
stitution was  never  able  to  respond  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by 
the  society  of  the  capital  The  weariness  he  expresses  was  often 
the  result  of  physical  prostration.  The  sketch  he  has  left  of  him- 
self^ suggests  a  physique  neither  interesting  nor  vigorous.  He 
was  at  44  shorty  fat,  and  good-natured  lookmg  (rallied,  we  learn, 
by  Augustus  on  his  obesity),  blear-eyed,  somewhat  dyspeptic,  and 
prematurely  grey ;  and  ten  years,  we  may  be  sure,  had  not  im- 
proved the  portrait  In  the  autumn  of  8  B.a  Maecenas,  who  had 
long  been  hunself  a  sufferer,  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  his  devoted 
and  arduous  service.  His  last  message  confided  Horace  to  the 
Emperor's  care :  "  Horatii  Flacd  ut  mm  egto  memorJ*  But  the 
legacy  was  not  long  a  burden.  The  prophetic  anticipations  of  affec- 
tion that  in  death  the  poet  would  not  be  parted  from  his  friend^ 
were  only  too  faithfully  realised.  Within  a  month  of  Maecenas's 
death  Horace  was  borne  to  his  rest^  and  his  ashes  were  laid  beside 
those  of  his  patron  on  the  Esquiline  (November  29,  8  Ra). 

As  regards  the  date  of  publication  of  his  several  books,  several 
theories  have  been  propounded,  for  which  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  many  excellent  editions  of  Horace  that  discuss  the  question. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  assigning  those  dates  which  seem 
f  to  us  the  most  probable.  All  agree  in  considering  the  first  book 
of  the  Satires  to  have  been  his  earliest  effort  This  may  have  been 
published  in  34  B.a ;  and  in  29  aa  the  two  books  of  Satirei 
together,  and  perhaps  the  Epode$.    In  24  B.a  probaUy  appeared 

»  Od.  nr.  4,  i  Ea  L  L  10. 

•  Ep.  T.  XX.  *  Od.  II.  xyfl.  1. 
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iJie  first  two  books  of  Odes,  which  open  and  close  with  a  dedioa 
tion  to  Maecenas,  and  in  23  B.a  the  three  books  of  Odes  comple^i 
though  some  suppose  that  all  appeared  at  once  and  for  the  first 
time  in  this  later  year.  In  21  aa  perhaps,  but  more  probably  in 
20,  the  first  book  of  the  Epistles  was  published ;  in  14  Ra  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Odes,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  last  ode  of 
that  book  was  written  at  a  later  date.  The  second  book  of 
Epistles,  in  which  may  have  been  included  the  Are  Poetica,  could 
not  have  appeared  before  10  aa  It  is  clear  that  the  latter  poem 
is  not  complete,  but  whether  Horace  intended  to  finish  it  more 
thoroughly  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

In  approaching  the  criticism  of  Horace,  the  first  thing  which 
strikes  us  is,  that  in  him  we  see  two  different  poets.  There  is  the 
^lyricist  winning  renown  by  the  importation  of  a  new  kind  of 
vQreek  song;  and  there  is  the  observant  critic  and  man  of  the 
world,  entrustLQg  to  the  tablets,  his  faithful  companions,  his  re- 
flections on  men  and  things.  The  former  poet  ran  his  course 
through  the  Epodes  to  the  graceful  pieces  which  form  the  great 
majority  of  his  odes,  and  culminated  in  the  loftier  vein  of  lyric 
inspiration  that  characterises  his  political  odes.  The  latter  began 
with  a  somewhat  acrimonious  type  of  satire,  which  he  speedily 
deserted  for  a  lighter  and  more  genial  vein,  and  finally  rested  in 
the  sober,  practical,  and  healthy  moralist  and  Hterary  critic  of  the 
Epistles.  It  was  in  the  former  aspect  that  he  assumed  the  title  of 
poet ;  with  characteristic  modesty  he  relinquishes  all  claim  to  it 
with  regard  to  his  Epistles  and  Satires,  We  shall  consider  him 
briery  under  these  two  aspects; 

Ko  writer  believed  so  little  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  poetic  gilt 
by  itself  to  produce  a  poet  Had  he  trusted  the  maxim  Poeta 
nasdtvr^  nonfit^  he  would  never  have  written  his  Odes.  Looking 
back  at  his  early  attempts  at  verse  we  find  in  them  few  traces  of 
genuine  inspiration.  Of  the  Epodes  a  large  number  are  positively 
unpleasing ;  others  interest  us  from  the  expression  of  true  feeling ; 
a  few  only  have  merits  of  a  high  order.  The  fresh  and  enthusiastic, 
though  somewhat  diffuse,  descriptions  of  country  enjoyments  in 
the  second  and  sixteenth  Epodes,  and  the  vigorous  word-painting  in 
the  fifth,  bespeak  the  future  master;  and  the  patriotic  emotion  in  the 
seventh,  ninth,  and  sixteenth,  strikes  a  note  that  was  to  thriU  with 
I  loftier  vibrations  in  the  Odes  of  the  third  and  fourth  books.  But  as  a 
whole  the  Epodes  stand  far  below  his  other  works.  Their  bitter- 
ness is  quite  different  from  the  genial  irony  of  the  Satires,  and, 
though  occasionally  the  subjects  of  them  merited  the  severest  hand- 
ti^gr  yet  we  do  not  like  to  see  Horaco  applying  the  lash.  It  wa/ 
^  E.g.  the  infamous  Sextos  Menai  who  is  attacV  id  in  £p.  4 
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Qot  his  proper  vocation,  and  lie  does  not  do  it  welL  He  is  nevei 
BO  unlike  Mmself  as  when  he  is  making  a  personal  atta  ik.  NeTer- 
tlieless  to  bring  himself  into  notice,  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  Personal  satire  is  always  popular,  and  Horaot 
had  to  carve  his  own  way  to  fame.  It  id  evident  that  the  series 
of  sketches  of  which  Canidia  is  the  heroine,^  were  received  with 
unanimous  approval  by  the  heau  mande.  This  wretched  woman, 
singled  out  as  the  representative  of  a  class  which  was  gaining  daily 
influence  in  Eome,'  he  depicts  in  colours  detestable  and  ignomimoiifl| 
which  do  credit  to  his  talent  but  not  to  his  courteous  feeling. 
Horace  has  no  true  respect  for  woman.  Nothing  in  all  Latm 
poetry  is  so  unpleasant  as  his  brutal  attacks  on  those  hdaerae  (the 
only  ladies  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  any  knowledge)  whose 
caprice  or  neglect  had  offended  him.'  This  is  the  one  point  in  which 
he  did  not  improve.  In  all  other  respects  his  constant  self-cultuie 
opened  to  him  higher  and  ever  widening  paths  of  excellence. 

The  glimpses  of  real  feeling  which  the  Epodes  allow  us  to  gain 
are  as  a  rule  carefully  excluded  from  the  Odes,  This  is  at  first 
sight  a  matter  for  surprise.  Our  idea  of  a  lyric  poem  is  that  of  a 
warm  and  passionate  outpouring  of  the  heart  Such  are  those  of 
Bums ;  such  are  those  of  nearly  all  the  writers  who  have  gained 
the  heart  of  modem  times.  Li  the  grand  style  of  dithyrambic 
song,  indeed,  the  bard  is  rapt  into  an  ideal  world,  and  soars  far 
beyond  his  subjective  emotions  or  desires ;  but  to  this  Pindaric 
inspiration  Horace  made  no  pretension.  He  was  content  to  be  an  i 
imitator  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  who  had  attuned  to  the  lyre  their  ^ 
own  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  own  chequered 
life.  But  in  imitating  their  form  he  has  altogether  changed  their 
si)irit.  Where  they  indulged  feeling,. he  has  controlled  it;  what 
they  effect  by  intensity  of  colour,  he  attains  by  studied  propriety 
of  language.  He  desires  not  to  enlist  the  world  to  sympathy  with 
himself,  but  to  put  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  world.  Hence 
the  many-sidedness,  the  culture,  the  broad  human  stand-point  after 
\^  hich  he  ceaselessly  strives.  If  depth  must  be  sacrificed  to  attain 
this,  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  it  He  finds  a  field  wide  enough  in 
the  network  of  aims,  interest^  and  feelings,  which  give  society  it^ 
hold  on  us,  and  us  our  union  with  society.  And  he  feels  that  the 
writer  who  shall  make  his  poem  speak  with  a  living  voice  to  the 
largest  number  of  these,  will  meet  with  most  earnest  heed,  and  be 

1  Epod.  5  and  17,  and  Sat  I.  yilL 

*  Epod.  viii.  zii. ;  Od.  iv.  ziii 

'  Tne  Borceresaes  or  fortnne-tellerB.  Seme  have  without  any  authority 
iQpposed  her  to  have  been  a  mistress  of  the  poet'e,  whose  nal  narte  fPM 
Oratidia,  and  with  whom  he  quarrelled. 
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doing  best  the  poet's  trae  woi^  At  the  same  time  im  must  nd 
foiget  that  Horace's  public  was  not  our  public  The  anwiddy 
mass  of  labouring  millions,  shaken  to  its  depths  by  qnestionings 
of  momentous  interest^  cannot  be  drawn  to  listen  except  by  an 
emotion  yast  as  its  own ;  but  the  society  for  whom  Horace  wrote 
was  homogeneous  in  tone,  limited  in  number,  cultivated  in  intel- 
lect, and  deeply  absorbed  in  a  race  of  ambition,  some  of  whose  prizes, 
at  leasts  each  might  hope  to  win.  He  was,  has  been,  and  intended 
^  himself  to  be,  the  poet  of  men  of  the  world. 

Among  such  men  at  all  times,  and  to  an  immeasurably  greater 
extent  in  antiquity  than  now,  staunch  friendship  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  chief  of  virtues.  Whatever  were  Horace's 
relations  to  the  other  sex,  no  man  whom  he  had  once  called  a  friend 
had  any  cause  to  complain.  Admirable  indeed  in  their  frankness, 
their  constancy,  their  sterling  independence,  are  the  friendships  it 
has  delighted  him  to  record.  From  the  devoted,  almost  passionate 
tribute  to  Maecanas — 

**  Ibunns  ibimiu 

Utennque  praecedes  sapremiua 

Gurpera  iter  comites  porati," 

to  the  nillery  so  graoefnlly  flung  at  an  Iccius  or  Xanthias,  for 
whom  yet  one  discerns  the  kindest  and  tenderest  feeling,  these 
memorials  of  Roman  intercourse  place  both  giver  and  receiver  in 
a  truly  amiable  light  We  can  understand  Augustus's  regret  that 
he  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  regard  of  which  he  well  knew 
the  valua  For  the  poet  was  rich  who  could  dispense  gifts  like 
these. 
4  Intenpersed  with  the  love^es,  addresses  to  friends  keA  pieces 
de  dreonatanee^  we  observe^  even  in  the  earlier  books,  lyrics  of  a 
more  serious  cast  Some  are  moral  and  contemplative,  as  the 
grand  ode  to  Fortune  ^  and  that  beginning 

"  Kon  ebnr  neque  aaremn 
Msa  renidet  in  domo  kcunar."* 

Others  are  patriotic  or  political,  as  the  second,  twelfth,  and  thirty 
seventiiof  Book  I.  (the  last  celebrating  the  downfall  of  Cleopatra), 
and  the  fifteenth  of  Book  XL  which  bewails  the  increase  of  luxury. 
In  these  Horace  is  rising  to  the  truly  Eoman  conception  that 
poetry,  like  other  forces,  should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  stote.  And  now  that  he  could  see  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
things^  could  gauge  the  emperor's  policy  and  imd  it  really  advan- 
tageous,  he  arose,  no  longer  as  a  half-unwilling  witness,  but  as  i 
lealous  oo-opeiator  to  second  political  by  moral  power.    The  fit ^ 

1  L  XZZT  '  TI.  xvii. 
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aix  and  the  twenty-fonzth  Odes  of  the  third  book  show  us  Horace 
not  indeed  at  his  best  as  a  poet^  but  at  his  highest  as  a  writer. 
They  exhibit  a  moie  sostained  manliness  of  tone  than  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  any  passages  of  equal  length  from  any  other  author. 
Heathen  ethics  haye  no  nobler  portrait  than  that  of  the  just  man 
tenacious  of  his  purpose,  with  which  the  thiod  ode  begins ;  and 
Roman  patriotism  no  grander  witness  than  the  heart-stiiring  nar- 
ratiye  of  Eegulus  going  forth  to  Carthage  to  meet  his  doom. 
Whether  or  not  the  thud  ode  was  written  to  dissuade  Augustus 
from  his  rumoured  project  of  transferring  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Borne  to  Troy,  it  expresses  most  strongly  the  firm  conviction  of 
those  best  worth  consulting,  and,  if  the  emperor  really  was  in 
donbt^  must,  in  conjunction  with  Tirgil's  emphatic  repetition  of 
the  same  sentiment,^  have  effectually  turned  hun  from  his  purpose. 
For  these  odes  carried  great  authority.  In  them  the  poet  appears 
as  the  authorised  voice  of  the  state,  dispensing  verba  ei  eocesr  ''  the 
charm  of  poesy  "  to  allay  the  moral  pestilence  that  is  devouring 
the  people. 

^o  one  can  read  the  odes  without  being  struck  with  certain 
features  wherein  they  differ  from  his  other  works.  One  of  these  ^ 
is  his  constant  employment  of  the  Olympian  mytholo^^.  What- 
ever view  we  may  hold  as  to  their  appearance  in  the  Aendd^  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Odes  these  deities  have  a  purely 
fictitious  character.  With  the  single  exception  of  Jupit^,  thu 
eternal  Father,  without  second  or  equal  even  among  the  Olympian 
choir,*  whom  he  is  careful  not  to  name,  none  of  his  aJlusions  imply, 
but  on  the  contrary  implicitly  disown,  any  belief  in  their  existence.^ 
In  the  satires  and  epistles  he  never  employs  this  conventional 
ornament  The  same  thing  is  true  of  his  language  to  Augustus. 
Assuming  the  poet's  license,  he  depicts  him  as  the  son  of  Maia,^ 
the  scion  of  kindly  deities,^  and  a  living  denizen  of  the  ethereal 
mansions.^  But  in  the  epistles  he  throws  off  this  adulatory  tone, 
and  accosts  the  Caesar  in  a  way  befitting  their  mutual  relations  j 
for  in  declaring  that  altars  are  raised  to  him  and  men  swear  by  his 
name,^  he  is  not  using  flattery,  but  stating  a  fact  Another  point 
of  difference  is  his  fondness  in  the  Odes  for  commonplaces,  e.g.  iiie 

^  QL  TroioB  r»natcmu  alite  lugubri .  .  .  with  Ocefdit  ocdderUque  ainaa  cum 
nomine  Troia,  In  both  cases  Juno  is  sapposed  to  utter  the  sentiment  This 
can  hardl}'  be  mere  accident 

*  £p.  Li.  88,  Fervet  avaritia  miaeroque  cwpidine  pectus;  Stmt  vtrta  ^ 
toees  quHnu  kune  lenire  dolartm  Poms, 

»  Od.  I.  riL  17.  *  Od.  I.  il  48. 

•Od.  IV.  v.  1.  «  Od.  III.  ill  9. 

7  Rpi  II.  L  1ft. 

T 
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(legeneiacy  of  lihe  age,^  the  necessity  of  enjoying  the  moment^^ 
which  he  enforces  with  every  yariety  of  illustration.  Neither  of 
these  was  the  result  of  genuine  ^nviction.  On  the  former  he 
gives  us  his  real  view  (a  very  noble  and  rational  one)  in  the  third 
^  Satire  of  the  first  book,'  and  in  the  Are  Poetiea^  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  desponding  pessimism  of  ode  and  epode.  And 
the  Epicurean  maxims  which  in  them  he  offers  as  the  sum  of 
wisdom,  are  in  his  Epistles  exchanged  for  their  direct  opposites :  ^ 

"  Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluzisse  snpremum, 
Speme  voluptates ;  nocet  empta  dolore  voluptas.** 

It  is  dear  then  that  in  the  Odea^  for  the  most  part,  he  is  an  artist 
not  a  preacher.     We  must  not  look  to  them  for  his  deepest  senti- 
ments, but  for  such,  and  such  only,  as  admitted  an  effective  lyric 
treatment 
As  regards  their  form,  we  observe  that  they  are  moulded  strictly 
i  upon  the  Greek,  some  of  those  on  lighter  themes  being  translations 
or  close  imitations.     But  in  naturalising  the  Greek  metres,  he  has 
*  accommodated  them  with  the  rarest  sloll  to  the  harmonies  of  the 

'^  Latin  tongue.  The  Y irgilian  movement  differs  not  more  from  the 
Homeric,  than  does  the  Horatian  sapphic  or  alcaic  from  the 
same  metres  as  treated  by  their  Greek  inventora  The  success  of 
Horace  may  be  judged  by  comparing  his  stanzas  with  tiie  sapphics 
of  Catullus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alcaics  of  Statins  on  the 
other.  The  former  struggle  under  the  complicated  shackles  of 
Greek  prosody;  the  latter  move  on  the  stilts  of  school-boy  imita- 
tion. In  language  he  is  singularly  choice  without  being  a  purist ; 
agreeably  to  dieir  naturalised  character  he  has  interspersed  the 
odes  with  Greek  constructions,  some  highly  elegant,  others  a  little 
forced  and  bordering  upon  experiments  on  language.^  The  poetry 
y-  of  his  language  consists  not  so  much  in  its  being  imaginative,  as  in 

^  its  employing  the  fittest  words  in  the  fittest  plaoe&  Its  general 
level  \a  that  of  the  best  epistolary  or  oratorical  compositions, 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  subject  He  loves  not  to  soar 
into  the  empyrean,  but  often  checks  Pegasus  by  a  strong  curb, 
or  by  a  touch  of  irony  or  an  incongruous  allusion  prevents 
himself  or  his  reader  being  caiiied  away.^     This  mingling  of 

1  The  best  instanoe  is  Od.  IIL  sL  45,  when  it  is  expressed  with  siugalar 
breyity. 

•  Od.  I.  zi.  among  many  otliem 

»  A.  P.  891,  aqq- :  S.  I.  ui.  99.  *  Ep.  I.  !▼.  and  IL  06. 

•  E.g,  IdborumdecipUur,  Od.  IL  xiii»  8&   The  reader  will  find  them  all  m 
If  ftcleane's  Htraee. 

•  The  most  extraordinary  instance  of  this  is  Od.  IV.  iv.  17,  when  in  th« 
reiy  midst  of  an  <)xalted  passage,  he  drags  in  the  following  most  inappra 
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irony  and  earnest  is  thoioughly  chaiacterifltic  of  Ui  genius. 
To  men  of  realistic  minds  it  forms  one  of  the  greatest  of  its 
chaims. 

Among  the  vaiied  excellences  of  these  i^ms  of  poetry,  ire  shiJl 
select  three,  as  those  after  which  Horace  most  evidently  songht 
They  are  brevity,  ease,  lifg^  In  the  first  he  is  perhaps  uneqnalled.  v 
It  is  not  only  thaTwhat  he  says  is  terse ;  in  what  he  omits  we 
recognise  the  master  hand.  He  knows  precisely  what  to  dwell 
on,  what  to  hint  at,  what  to  pass  by.  He  is  on  the  best  under- 
standing with  his  reader.  He  knows  the  reader  is  a  bnsy  man, 
and  he  says — ''  Eead  me !  and,  however  yon  may  jndge  my  work, 
you  shall  at  least  not  be  bored."  We  recollect  no  instance  in 
which  Horace  is  prolix ;  none  in  which  he  can  be  called  obscure ; 
though  there  are  many  passages  that  require  weighing,  and  many 
abrupt  transitions  that  somewhat  task  thougiht.  In  condensed 
simplicity  he  is  the  first  6i  Latin  poets.  Who  that  has  once  heard 
can  forget  such  phrases  as  NU  desperandumy  splendide  mendaXy 
non  omnis  moriar,  duke  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  moriy  and  a 
hundred  others  1  His  brevity  is  equalled  by  his  easa  By  this 
must  not  be  understood  either  spontaneity  of  invention  or  rapidity 
of  execution.  We  know  that  he  was  a  slow,  nay,  a  laborious 
workman.^  But  he  has  the  art  edare  artem.  What  can  be  more 
natural  than  the  transition  from  the  praises  of  young  Nero  to 
Hannibal's  fine  lament)'  from  those  of  Augustus  to  tiie  speech 
of  Junof'  Yet  these  are  effected  with  the  most  subtie  skill 
And  even  when  the  digression  appears  more  forced,  as  in  the 
well-known  instances  of  Europa^  and  the  Danaides,^  the  incon- 
gruity is  at  once  removed  by  supposing  that  the  legend  in  each 
case  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  poem,  and  that  the  occasional 
introductions  are  a  characteristic  form  of  preamble,  perhaps 
reflected  from  Pindar.  And  once  more  as  to  hip  livelines&  Tlus 
is  the  highest  excellence  of  the  Odes.  It  never  flags.  If  the  poet 
does  not  rise  to  an  exalted  inspiration,  he  at  least  never  sinks  into 
heaviness,  never  loses  life.  To  cite  but  one  ode,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  perhaps,  the  jewel  of  the  whole  collection — ^the 
dialogue  between  the  poet  and  Lydia ;  ^  hero  is  an  entire  comedy 
played  in  twenty-four  lines,  in  which  the  dialogue  never  becomes 


priate  digression — Quibus  Mas  unde  deduetus  per  omne  Tempus 

teeuri  D(aara8  obaarmel  quaerert  distuli.  Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia.    M  any  ciitioi^ 

intolerant  of  the  blot,  remore  it  altogether,  disregarding  MS.  authority. 

•  Ego  apis  Matinae  mere  modoque  .  .  .  operosa  parvus  carmina  Jingo,  01 
IV.  ii.  SI. 

•  Od.  IV.  iv,  88  •  Od.  III.  Ui.  17.  *  Od  III.  xxrill 

•  Od.  III.  xi  •  Od.  ITT.  ix. 


n 
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insipid,  the  action  never  flags.  like  all  his  love  odes  it  is  barrel 
^of  deep  feeling,  for  which  reason,  perhaps,  they  have  been  com- 
pared to  scentless  flowers.  But  tibe  comparison  is  most  mgnst 
Aroma,  bouquet:  this  is  precisely  what  they  do  not  lack.  Soms 
other  metaphor  must  be  sought  to  embody  the  deficienc)  At  the 
same  time  the  want  is  a  real  one ;  and  exquisite  as  are  the  Odea^ 
no  one  knew  better  than  their  author  himself  that  they  have  no 
power  to  pierce  the  hearty  or  to  waken  those  troubled  musings 
which  in  tiieir  blending  of  pain  and  pleasure  elevate  into  some- 
thing that  it  was  not  before,  the  whole  bSng  of  him  that  reads  them. 
The  Satires  and  Epiatlea  di£fer  somewhat  in  form,  in  elabora- 
tion, and  in  metrical  treatment^  but  on  the  whole  they  have 
sufficient  resemblance  to  be  considered  together.  The  ^ratian 
satire  is  md  generis.  In  the  familiar  modem  sense  it  is  not 
satire  at  alL  The  censorious  spirit  that  finds  nothing  to  praise^ 
everything  to  ridioule,  is  quite  alien  to  Hoiaoa  Neither  Penius 
nor  Juvenal,  Boileau  nor  Pope,  bears  any  real  resemblanoe  to  him. 
The  two  former  were  satirists  in  the  modem  sense;  the  two  latter 
have  caught  what  we  may  call  the  town  side  of  Horace,  but  they 
are  accomplished  epignumnatists  and  riietoricians,  which  he  is  not, 
and  they  entiraly  lack  his  strong  love  for  the  sunple  and  the 
^  rural  Horace  is  decidedly  the  least  ihetorieal  of  all  Eoman  poets. 
His  taste  is  as  free  ^m  tibe  contamination  of  the  basilica^  as  it  is 
from  that  of  AlftTRHflTinittm.  As  in  lyric  poetry  he  went  straight 
to  the  fountain-head,  »ftAl"'"g  models  among  the  bards  of  old 
Greece,  so  in  his  proee^poetry,  as  ho  calls  the  Satiree^^  he  draws 
from  the  well  of  real  experience,  departing  from  it  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left  Tlds  is  what  gives  his  works  their 
lasting  value.  They  are  all  gold ;  in  other  words,  they  have  been 
dug  for.  Befined  gold  all  certainly  are  not^  many  of  them  are  strik- 
ingly the  reverse ;  for  all  sorts  of  subjects  are  treated  by  them, 
bad  as  well  as  good.  The  poet  professes  to  have  no  settled  plan, 
but  to  wander  from  subject  to  subject^  as  the  humour  or  the  train 
cf  thought  leads  him ;  as  Plato  says — 

t«i|  \¥  6  x6yos  Syoi,  rtsirf  Mov. 
Without  the  sligbtest  pretence  of  authority  or  the  right  to  dictate, 
he  contrives  to  supply  us  with  an  infinite  number  of  sound  and 
^  healthy  moral  lessons,  to  reason  with  us  so  genially  and  with  so 
frank  an  admission  of  his  own  equal  frailty,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  be  angry  with  him,  impossible  not  to  love  the  gentle  instructor. 
He  has  been  accused  of  tohrance  towards  vice.    ^Diat  is,  we  think, 

^  i.e.  the  hall  where  rhetorical  exhibitions  were  giYnn. 

*  Nin  quod  pede  etrto  difftri  $tfrm<mi^  sarvM  fn^rtu,  H.  L  ir.    So  the  tit]« 
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ft  great  enor.  Horace  knew  men  too  well  to  be  seyere ;  his  is  no 
tiampet-call,  but  a  still  small  voice,  which  pleads  but  does  not 
accuse.  He  was  no  doubt  in  his  youth  a  lax  liver  ;^  he  bad 
adopted  the  Epicurean  creed  and  the  loose  conduct  that  follows  it 
But  he  was  struggling  towards  a  purer  ideal  Even  in  the  SaHrei 
he  is  only  half  an  Epicurean ;  in  the  Eputlea  he  is  not  one  at  all: 
and  in  proportion  as  he  has  outlived  the  hot  blood  of  youth, 
his  voice  becomes  clearer  and  his  faith  in  virtue  stronger.  The 
Epistles  are  to  a  great  extent  reflective ;  he  has  examined  his  own 
hearty  and  depicts  his  musings  for  our  benefit  Many  of  them  an 
moral  essays  filled  with  precepts  of  wisdom,  the  more  precious  as 
having  been  genuinely  thought  out  by  the  writer  for  himself. 
Less  dramatic,  less  vigorous,  perhaps,  than  the  Satires^  they  em- 
body in  choicest  language  the  maturest  results  of  his  reflection. 
Their  poetical  merits  are  higher,  their  diction  more  chaste,  their 
metre  more  melodious.  With  the  Oeorgica  they  are  ranked 
as  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  modulation  of  hexameter 
verse.  Their  movement  is  rippling  rather  than  flowing,  and 
satisfies  the  mind  rather  than  Uie  ear,  but  it  is  a  delicious  move- 
ment, full  of  suggestive  grace.  The  diction,  though  classics], 
admits  occasional  coUoquia&sms.' 

Several  of  the  SatireSy^  and  the  three  Epistles  which  form  the 
second  book,  are  devoted  to  literary  criticism,  and  these  have 
always  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  interesting  of  Horace's 
compositions.  His  opinions  on  previous  and  contemporary  poetry 
are  given  with  emphasis,  and  as  a  rule  ran  counter  to  the  opinion 
of  his  day.  The  technical  dexterity  in  versification  which  had 
resulted  from  the  feverish  activity  of  the  last  forty  years,  had 
produced  a  disastrous  consequence.  All  the  world  was  seized 
with  the  mania  for  writing  poetry: 

"ScribimnB  indocti  doctiqne  poemata  pasdm." 

The  young  Pisos  were  among  the  number.  To  them  the  poet 
gave  this  friendly  counsel,  to  lock  up  their  creations  f  »r  nine 
years,  and  then  publish,  or  as  we  may  shrewdly  suspect  he  meant 
—destroy  them.  Poetry  is  the  one  thing  that^  if  it  is  to  be  don« 
at  all,  must  be  done  well : 

"  Mediocribus  ease  poetie 
Kom  di,  non  homines,  non  concessere  colnranae.*' 

In  Horace's  opinion  none  of  the  old  poetry  came  up  to  this 

^  We  learn  this  from  the  life  by  Snetcnioa. 
^  B,g.  inmdeor,  imperor,  m  impediat  (S.  I.  z.  10)»imp6d]atir ;  ^ 
mepU  imaltUui  for  coeita  e$L    Others  might  easily  be  ooUeetad. 
"  a  I.  It.  10  ;  S.  11.  i.  in  ffreat  part 
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Btandaid.  When  he  quotes  two  lines  of  EnniuB^  as  defying  sfi 
efforts  to  make  prose  of  them,  we  cannot  help  fancying  he  if 
indulging  his  ironical  vein.  He  never  speaks  seriously  of  Ennius. 
In  fact  he  thoroughly  disliked  the  array  of  **  old  masters  "  that  were 
at  once  confronted  with  him  whenever  he  expressed  a  predilection. 
It  was  not  only  the  populace  who  yawned  over  Accius's  tragedies, 
or  the  critics  who  lauded  the  style  of  the  Salian  hymn,  that 
moved  his  resentment  These  he  could  afford  to  despise.  It  was 
rather  the  antiquarian  prepossessior^  of  such  men  as  Yiigil, 
Maecenas,  and  Augustus,  that  caused  him  so  earnestly  to  combat 
the  love  of  all  that  was  old.  In  his  zeal  there  is  no  doubt  he  has 
outrun  justice.  He  had  no  sympathy  for  the  untamed  vigour  of 
those  rough  but  spirited  writers ;  lus  fastidious  taste  could  make 
no  allowance  for  the  circumstances  against  which  they  had  to 
contend.  To  reply  that  the  excessive  admiration  lavished  by  the 
multitude  demanded  an  equally  sweeping  condemnation,  is  not  to 
excuse  Horace.  One  who  wrote  so  cautiously  would  never  have 
used  exaggeration  to  enforce  his  words.  The  disparaging  remarks 
must  be  regarded  as  expressing  his  real  opinion,  and  we  are  not 
(Concerned  to  defend  it. 

His  attitude  towards  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own  is 
even  less  worthy  of  him.  He  never  mentions  Lucretius,  though 
one  or  two  allusions  ^  show  that  he  knew  and  was  indebted  to  his 
writings ;  he  refers  to  Catullus  only  once,  and  then  in  evident  de- 
preciation,* mentioning  him  and  Galvus  as  the  sole  literature  of  a 
second-rate  singer,  whom  he  calls  the  ape  of  Hermogenes  TigeDius. 
Moreover  his  boast  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Archi-' 
lochian  iambic  *  and  the  lyric  metres,^  though  perhaps  justifiable, 
is  the  reverse  of  generous,  seeing  that  Catullus  had  treated  before 
him  three  at  least  of  the  metres  to  which  he  alludes.  Mr  Munro's 
assertion  as  to  there  being  indications  that  the  school  of  Lucretius 
and  Catullus  would  have  necessarily  come  into  collision  with  that 

^  S.  I.  iv.  60,  Poriquam  Diaeordia  tetra  Belli  firraUa  poaUa  porttufw 
refregU.  These  are  also  imitated  by  Yirgil ;  bnt  they  do  not  appear  ta 
show  any  particular  beauty. 

«  a  I.  V.  101 ;  Ep.  I.  iv.  IS. 

*  Nequs  Hmitu  iaU  Nil  praeter  CcUvum  et  dodus  eantarB  CaiuUum 
(S.  I.  X.  19).  1  cannot  agree  with  Mr  Martin  (Horaei/or  English  SeaderBf 
p.  67X  who  thinks  the  allusion  not  meant  to  be  ancomplimentary. 

^  Parioi  iambo$  has  been  ingeniously  explained  to  mean  the  epode,  i< 
the  iambic  followed  by  a  shorter  line  in  the  same  or  a  different  rhythm,  #.^. 
rircp  AvKd/A0a  *o7op  i^pdff9§  riHt ;  rl  trks  vofitipt  ^p4pat ;  but  it  seemi 
mors  natural  to  give  Pariot  the  ordinary  sense.  Cf.  Arehilodiwn  proprii 
rabie$  armanU  iambOf  A  P.  79 

»  Ep.  I.  xix.  24. 
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of  the  Augofltan  poets,  had  the  former  siirvived  to  their  tiin%  u 
supported  by  Horace's  attitude.  Virgil  and  Tibullus  would  have 
found  many  points  of  union,  so  probably  would  Gallus;  but 
Horace,  Piopertius,  and  Ovid,  would  certainly  have  been  antago- 
nistic. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  canons  laid  down  by  HortSce 
found  no  followers.  While  Virgil  had  his  imitatora  from  the 
first,  and  TibuUus  and  Propertius  served  as  models  to  young 
aspirants,  Horace,  strangely  enough,  found  no  disciples.  Pendus 
in  a  later  age  studied  him  with  caro,  and  tried  to  reproduce  his 
style,  but  with  such  a  signal  want  of  success  that  in  every  passage 
where  he  imitates,  he  caricatures  his  master.  He  has,  however, 
left  us  an  appreciative  and  beautiful  criticism  on  the  Hoaatian 
method.^ 

It  has  often  been  aapposed  that  the  Ars  Paetiea  was  writen  in\ 
the  hope  of  regenerating  the  drama.   This  theory  is  based  partly  on 
the  length  at  which  dramatic  subjects  are  treated,  partly  on  the^ 
high  pre-eminence  which  the  critic  assigns  to  that  daas  of  poetry. 
But  he  can  hardly  have  so  far  deceived  himself  as  to  believe  that 
any  efforts  of  his  could  restore  the  popular  interest  in  the  legitimate 
drama  which  had  now  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.     It  should  rather  be 
considered  as  a  deliberate  expression  of  his  views  upon  many  im- 
portant subjects  connected  with  literary  studies,  written  primarily 
for  the  young  Pisos,  but  meant  for  the  world  at  large,  and  not  . 
Intended  for  an  exhortation  (adhorfcUto)  so  much  as  a  trea.iaae,'' 
Its  admirable  precepts  have  been  approved  by  every  age :  and 
there  is  probably  no  composition  in  &e  world  to  which  so  few 
exceptions  have  been  taken.  ^.-"-^^ 

Here  we  leave  Horace,  and  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  very 
short  account  of  some  of  his  friends  who  devoted  themselves  to 
poetry.  The  first  is  C  Valoius  Eufus,  who  was  consul  in  the  year 
12  B.G.  and  to  whom  the  ninth  Ode  of  the  second  book  is  addressed. 
Whether  from  his  high  position  or  from  his  genuine  poetical 
promise,  we  find  great  expectations  held  regarding  him«  Tibullus 
(or  rather,  the  author  of  the  poem  ascribed  to  hun)^  says  that  no 
other  poet  came  nearer  to  Homer's  genius,  and  Horace  by  asking 
him  to  celebrate  the  new  trophies  of  Augustus  implies  that  he 
cultivated  an  epic  strain.^  Besides  loftier  tiiemes  he  treated  erotic 
mbjects  in  elegiac  verse,  translated  the  rhetoric  of  ApoUodorus,^  and 

'  S.  L  118,  OmtM  vafer  mtium  ridenH  Fluecua  amico  Tangit,  et  admit  vtu 
§ircum  praeeordia  ludii,  CdUidus  exeusso  pojndum  nupendere  fuuo. 

'  Tib.  IV.  i.  179,  Est  tibi  qui  posaU  magnis  h  aecinaere  rebus  Valffiu$: 
aiiemo  propior  non  alter  Bomero.  '  Od.  II.  ix.  19. 

*  Quint  III.  i  18.  Unger,  qnoted  by  Teuffel,  §  236,  conjectures  that  for 
Nicandrum/ruatra  seeuti  Maoer  atom  Yiigiliufl,  we  nhnuld  read  Falgitta,  in 
Quint  X.  i.  56. 
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wrote  letteiB  on  grammar,  probably  in  the  form  af tei  wards  adopted 
bj  Seneca's  moral  epistles.  Aristius  Fusous  to  whom  the  twenty- 
second  Ode  of  the  first  book  and  the  tenth  Epistle  are  addressed, 
was  a  writer  of  some  pretensions.  It  is  not  certain  what  line  ha 
followed,  but  in  aU  probability  the  drama.  He  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Horace,  and,  it  will  be  remembered,  delivered  him 
from  the  intrusive  acquaintance  on  the  Via  Sacra.^  Fundaniub^ 
who  is  twice  mentioned  by  Horace,  and  once  in  very  complimen- 
tary terms  as  the  best  comic  poet  of  the  day,^  has  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  any  biographer.  Tmus,  one  of  the  younger  men 
to  whom  so  many  of  the  epistles  are  addressed,  was  a  very  ambi- 
tious poet  He  attempted  Pindaric  flights  from  which  the  genius 
of  Horace  shrank,  and  apparently  he  cultivated  tragedy,  but  in  a 
pompous  and  ranting  manner.'  looms,  who  is  referred  to  in  the 
ninth  Ode  of  Book  L,  and  in  the  twelfUi  Epistle,  as  a  philosopher, 
may  have  written  poems.  Julius  Florus,  to  whom  two  beautiful 
epistles  (L  iiL  IL  iL)  are  addressed,  is  rallied  by  Horace  on  his 
tendency  to  write  love-poems,  but  apparently  his  efforts  came  to 
nothing;  Csiisus  Albinovanub  was,  like  Floras,  a  friend  of 
Tiberius,  to  whom  he  acted  as  private  secretary  for  some  time  ;^ 
he  was  given  to  pilfering  ideas,  and  Hoiaoe  deals  him  a  saluta^ 
caution  ^-o 

'^Monitos  nraltamqne  monendus 
Privatas  at  quaeiat  opes,  et  tangere  rilet 
Scripta  PalatiniiJi  qnaeoanque  receipt  ApoUa*** 

The  last  of  these  friends  we  shall  notice  is  Julus  Antonius^  a  son 
of  the  triumvir,  who^  according  to  Acion,^  wrote  twelve  excellent 
books  in  epic  metre  on  the  legends  of  Diomed,  a  work  obviously 
modelled  on  those  of  Euphorion,  whose  fourteen  books  of  Heradeia 
were  extremely  popular ;  in  a  later  age  Statins  attempted  a  similai 
task  in  essaying  the  history  of  Achilles.  The  ode  addressed  to  him 
by  Horace  seems  to  hint  at  a  foolish  ambition  to  imitate  Pindar. 
Besides  these  lesser  known  authors  Horace  knew,  though  he  does 
not  mention,  the  poets  Ovid  and  Domitius  Marsus ;  probably  also 
Propertius.  With  Tibullus  he  was  long  on  terms  of  friendship, 
and  one  epistle  and  one  ode  ^  are  addressed  to  him.  His  gentle 
nature  endeared  him  to  Horace,  as  his  graceful  poetry  drew  forth 
his  commendation. 

1  Sat  I.  ix.  61. 

'  ArgtUa  mereiriee  potes  Davoque  Chremequs  Eludente  aenem  eofnii  garrin 
Ubellos  Unus  vivorum^  Fwndani.     After  all,  this  praise  is  eqaivocal. 

*  Pindarici  forUis  qui  non  expalluit  haudui,  .  .  .  An  iragiea  desaevU  a 
MmptUkUur  in  arte  f    £p.  I.  iii.  10. 

*  Ep.  I.  viii   2.  •  Ep.  I.  iu.  16.  •  Od.  IV.  tf.  t 
'  Oo.  iv.  a  2,  quoted  by  TeaffaL               *  Od.  I.  xxxiiL;  Ep  1.  iv. 


CHAFFES  IV. 

Trb  Elboiao  Posts — Gbatiub — MAmuniL 

Tbb  shott  artificial  elegy  of  Gallimacbus  and  Philetaa  had,  as 
hare  seen,  found  an  imitator  in  Catullus.  But  that  poet^  when  he 
addressed  to  Leshia  the  language  of  true  passion,  -wrote  for  the 
most  part  in  lyric  verse.  The  Augustan  age  furnishes  a  series  of 
brilliant  poets  who  united  the  artificial  elegiac  with  the  expression 
of  real  feeling ;  and  one  of  them,  Ovid,  has  by  his  exquisite  formal 
polish  raised  the  Latin  elegiac  couplet  to  a  popularity  unparalleled 
in  imitative  literature.  The  metre  had  at  first  been  adapted  to 
short  epigrams  modelled  on  the  Greek,  e,g,y  triumphal  inscriptions, 
epitaphs,  jeux  ^ esprit ^  &c.  several  examples  of  which  have  been 
quoted  in  these  pages.  Catullus  and  his  contemporaries  first  treated 
it  at  greater  length,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  highly  specialised 
form  in  which  it  appears  in  Tibullus^  tiie  earliest  Augustan  author 
that  has  come  down  to  us. 

There  are  indications  that  Eoman  elegy,  like  heroic  verse,  had 
two  separate  tendencies.  There  was  the  comparatively  simple 
continuous  treatment  of  the  metre  seen  in  GatnUus  and  Virgil, 
who  are  content  to  foUow  the  Greek  rhythm,  and  there  was  the 
more  rhetorical  and  pointed  style  first  beginning  to  appear  in 
Tibullus,  carried  a  step  further  in  Propertius,  and  culminating  in 
the  epigrammatic  couplet  of  Ovid.  This  last  is  a  peculiarly  Latin 
development^  unsuited  to  the  Greek,  and  too  elaborately  artificial 
to  be  the  vehicle  for  the  highest  poetry,  but,  when  treated  by  one 
who  is  master  of  his  method,  admitting  of  a  facility,  fiuency,  and 
incomparable  elegance,  which  perhaps  no  other  rhythm  combines 
in  an  equal  degree.  In  almost  all  its  features  it  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  heroic  couplet  of  Pope.  The  elegiac,  line  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  pendant  to  the  hexameter ;  only  rarely  does  it  introduce 
a  ne-VT  element  of  thought,  and  perhaps  never  a  new  commence- 
ment in  narration.  It  is  for  the  most  part  an  iteration,  variation, 
enlargement,  condensation  or  antithesis  of  the  idea  embodied  in 
its  predecessor.     In  the  most  highly  finished  of  Ovid's  compositiont 
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thli  stractore  is  earned  to  snch  a  point  tliat  the  syntax  is  rarely 
alt(^ther  continuous  throughout  the  oouplet ;  theie  is  generally  a 
bre^  either  natural  oi  rhetorical  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hexameter 
or  within  the  first  few  syllables  of  the  pentameter.^  The  rhetorical 
as  distinct  from  the  naturaX  period,  which  appeaiSi  though  veiled 
with  great  skill,  in  the  Yirgilian  hexameter,  is  in  Ovid's  tbem 
made  the  key  to  the  whole  rhythmical  structure,  and  by  its  re* 
striddon  within  the  rmmmum  space  of  two  lines  offers  a  tempting 
Reld  to  the  various  tricks  of  composition,  the  turn,  the  poin^  the 
climax,  &c  in  aU  of  which  Ovid,  as  the  typical  elegist^  luxuii 
ates,  though  he  applies  such  elegant  manipulation  as  rarely  to 
over-stimulate  and  scarcely  ever  to  ofiend  die  reader's  attention. 
The  criticism  that  such  a  system  cannot  fail  to  awaken  is  that  of 
want  of  variety ;  and  in  spite  of  the  diverse  modes  of  producing 
effect  which  these  accomplished  writers,  and  above  all  Ovid,  well 
knew  how  to  use^  one  cannot  read  them  long  without  a  sense  of 
monotony,  which  never  attends  on  the  far  less  ambitious  elegies  of 
Catullus,  and  probably  would  have  been  equally  absent  from  those 
of  Cornelius  Gallus. 

This  ill-starred  poet^  whose  life  is  the  subject  of  Bekkei^s 
admirable  sketch,  was  bom  at  Forum  JuHi  (Fr6jus)  69  aa,  and  is 
celebrated  as  the  friend  of  Virgil's  youth.  FiQl  of  ambition  and 
endowed  with  talent  to  command  or  conciliate,  he  speedily  rose  in 
Augustus's  service,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  Virgil  to  his 
notice.  For  a  time  all  prospered ;  he  was  appointed  the  firat  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  then  recently  annexed  as  a  province,  but  his  haughti- 
ness and  success  had  made  him  many  enemies ;  he  was  accused  of 
treasonable  conversation,  and  interdicted  the  palace  of  the  emperor. 
To  avoid  further  disgrace  he  committed  suicide,  in  the  43d  year  of 

'  B,g.  In  the  first  100  lines  of  the  Bam8iium.Amori»f  a  long  continaona 
treatiM,  there  is  only  one  couplet  where  the  syntax  is  carried  continuoosly 
through,  y.  67,  8,  Nee  moriena  Dido  twnmavidiaset  ab  aroe  Dardem^aa  vento 
vela  dedisse  rates,  and  even  here  the  pentameter  forms  a  clause  by  itself.  ■  Con- 
trast the  treatment  of  Catullus  (Iztl  104-116)  where  the  sense,  rhythm,  and 
syntax  are  connected  together  for  twelve  lines.  The  same  applies  to  the  open- 
ingverses  of  Virgirs  Copa,  Tate's  little  treatiseon  the  elegiac  oouplet  correctly 
analyses  the  formal  side  of  Ovid's  versification.  As  instances  of  the  reUtioa 
of  the  elegiac  to  the  hexameter— iteration  (Her.  xiii  167),  Aucupor  i%  Ms 
memdaces  eaelibe  aomnos;  Dwm  eareo  veris  gaudia  foUaa  iwoant:  variatioii 
(Her.  xiy.6),  Quad  manus  extimuU  inguUt  demiUerefemim  Sum  rea:  laudanr 
§i  Kelua  amaaforem :  expansion  (id.  1),  MittU  ffyparmmsstra  da  tot  modofro^ 
irihuavma:  Cetera  nMptarum  crimine  titrba  iaeet:  oondensation  (Her.  xiii.  1), 
UiUit  et  optcU  anuma  quo  mUtitwr  ire  aalutem,  ffaemonia  ffaenumio  LaodamiM 
viro:  antithesis  (Am«  I.  ix.  8),  Quae  bello  eat  hdbilis  veneri  qyuoqwa  wnven/U 
mataa  ;  Turpe  aenex  mCea  tuf^te  aenilia  amor.  These  illustrations  might  bs 
indefinitely  increased,  and  the  analysis  carried  much  further.  Hut  the 
Ktndent  will  piirBCft  it  with  ease  for  himself.     Compare  oh.  ii.  app.  note  8. 
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hb  age  (27  B.a).  His  poetiy  was  entiielj  taken  from  Alexandria; 
he  translated  Euphorion  and  wrote  four  books  of  love-elegies  to 
Cytheris.  Whether  she  is  the  same  as  the  Lycorie  mentioned  by 
Viigil,!  whose  faithlessness  he  bewails,  we  cannot  telL  No  frag- 
ments of  his  remain,'  but  the  passionate  nature  of  the  man,  and 
the  epithet  durior  applied  to  his  verse  by  Quintilian,  makes  it 
probable  that  he  followed  the  older  and  more  vigorous  style  of 
elegiac  writing.^ 

Somewhat  junior  to  him  was  DoianuB  Mabsus  who  followed 
m  the  same  track.  He  was  a  member  of  the  circle  of  Maecenas, 
though,  strangely  enough,  never  mentioned  by  Horace,  and  exer- 
cised his  varied  talents  in  epic  poetiy,  in  wHch  he  met  with  no 
great  success,  for  Martial  says — ^ 

"  Saepins  in  Hbro  memoratur  Perrins  nno 
Qoam  leris  in  toto  ManoB  Amazonide." 

From  this  we  gather  that  Amazonia  was  the  name  of  his  poem. 
In  erotic  poetry  he  held  a  high  place,  though  not  of  the  first  rank. 
His  Fahellae  and  treatise  on  Urbanitaa^  both  probably  poetical  pro* 
diictions,  are  referred  to  by  Quintilian,  and  Martial  mentions  him 
OB  his  own  precursor  in  treating  the  short  epigram.  From  anothar 
passage  of  Martial, 

"  Et  Maecenati  Maio  cam  cantaret  Alexin 
Nota  tamen  Marai  fuBca  Melaenia  erat,"' 

we  infer  that  he  began  his  career  early;  for  he  was  certainly 
younger  than  Horace,  though  probably  only  by  a  few  years,  as  he 
also  receeived  instruction  horn  Orbilius.  There  is  a  fine  epigram 
by  Marsus  lamenting  the  death  of  his  two  brother-poets  and 
fnends: 

**  Te  qnoqne  Vixgilio  oomitem  non  aequl^  Tibnlle^ 
Mors  iuvenem  campos  miait  ad  Eiysios. 
Ne  foret  ant  molles  eleglB  qui  fleret  amores, 
Aut  caneret  forti  regia  beUa  peda.  * 

Aisnjs  TmuLLUB,  to  whom  Qxdntilian  adjudges  the  palm  of 

Latin  elegy,  was  bom  probably  about  the  same  time  as  Horace 

(65  &a),  though  others  place  the  date  of  his  birth  as  late  as 

that  of  Messala  (59  B.a>.     In  the  fifth  Elegy  of  the  third  book^ 

oooui  the  words — 

*'  Natalem  nostri  primnm  videre  parentet 
Com  oeoidit  fato  consul  aterqne  pari.". 


>Eca.z.X 

*  Two  Greek  EpigraniB  (An^JioL  6r.  ii  p.  08)  an  aasigned  to  hla  hj 
laoobs  (Tcu£fel).  *  Quint,  x.  1,  OS. 

^  Hart  iv.  29.  7.  •  Id.  vii.  29,  8.  •  ▼.  17,  18. 
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Ab  theae  woids  nearly  reappear  in  Ovid,  fixing  the  date  of  ois  owii 
birth,^  some  critics  have  supposed  them  to  be  spnrions  here.  Bat 
there  is  no  occasion  for  this.  The  elegy  in  which  they  occur  ii 
certainly  not  by  Tibullns,  and  may  well  be  the  work  of  some 
contemporary  of  Ovid.  They  point  to  the  battle  of  Mutina^  43 
&a,  in  which  Hirtius  and  Pansa  lost  their  lives.  The  poet^B  death 
\b  fixed  to  19  B. a  by  the  epigram  of  Domitius  just  quoted. 

Tibullus  was  a  Eoman  boight^  and  inherited  a  large  fortune. 
This,  however,  he  lost  by  the  triumviral  proscriptions,^  excepting 
a  poor  remnant  of  his  estate  near  Pedum  which,  small  as  it  was, 
seems  to  have  sufficed  for  his  moderate  wants.  At  a  later  period 
Horace,  writing  to  him  in  retirement,  speaks  as  though  he  were 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth — * 

*'  Di  tibi  diritias  dedemnt  artemqne  fraendi" 

It  is  possible  that  Augustus,  at  the  intercession  of  Hessala, 
restored  the  poet's  patrimony.  It  was  as  much  the  &shion  among 
the  Augustan  writers  to  afiect  a  humble  but  contented  poverty,  as 
it  had  been  among  the  libertines  of  the  Gsosarean  age  to  pretend 
to  sanctity  of  life — another  form  of  that  unrealitiy  which,  after 
all,  is  ineradicable  from  Latin  poetiy.  Ovid  is  far  moro  unaffected. 
He  asserts  plainly  that  the  pleasures  and  refinements  of  his  time 
wero  altogether  to  his  taste,  and  that  no  other  age  would  have 
suited  him  half  so  welL^  Tibullus  is  a  melancholy  effeminate 
spirit.  Horace  exactly  hits  him  when  he  bids  him  **  chant  no 
more  woeful  elegies,''^  because  a  young  and  perjured  rival  has 
been  preferred  to  him.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  ambition  and 
no  energy,  but  his  position  obliged  him  to  see  some  military 
service,  and  we  find  that  he  went  on  no  less  than  three  expedi- 
tions with  his  patron.  Tins  patron,  or  rather  friend,  for  he  was 
above  needing  a  patron,  was  the  great  Messala,  whom  the  poet 
loved  with  a  warmth  and  constancy  testified  by  some  beautiful 
elegies,  the  finest  perhaps  being  those  whero  the  general's  victories 
are  celebrated.^  But  the  chief  theme  of  Ms  verse  is  the  love,  ill- 
requited  it  would  seem,  which  he  lavished  first  on  Delia  and 
afterwards  on  Nemesis.  Each  mistress  gives  the  subject  to  a 
book.  Delia's  real  name  as  we  learn  from  Apuleius  was  Plania,^ 
and  we  gather  from  more  than  one  notice  in  the  poems  that 

>  Tr.  n.  X.  6.  *  £L  I.  L  19.  »  Ep.  L  iv.  7. 

^  PrisM  iiwent  alioB:  ^go  me  fifumc  denique  natwn  Oratulor:  haee  iutat 
wwribus  apta  meis  (A.  A  uL  121).     Ovid  is  unquestionably  ri^t 

»  Od.  I.  xxxiii  2. 

•  EL  I.  7;  IL  1.  Tibnlliis  tains  from  battle  ■oenes  with  nlief  to  thaquM 
|oTS  of  the  country. 

^  Others  read  PlauHt^  bat  without  carae. 
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she  was  maraed^  when  TibollnB  paid  hie  addiesses  to  her.  II 
the  form  of  these  poems  is  honowed  from  Alexandiia^  the 
gentle  pathos  and  gushing  feeling  ledeem  them  fiom  all  taint  cl 
artificiality.  In  no  poet,  not  eyen  in  Bums,  is  simple,  natuia] 
emotion  more  natuially  expressed.  If  we  cannot  praise  the  ohar- 
acter  of  the  man,  we  must  admire  the  graceful  poet  Nothing  can 
giye  a  truer  picture  of  affection  than  the  following  tender  and 
exquisitely  musical  lines : 

**  Non  ego  kadaii  enio :  dim  Delia,  teeam 

Dammodo  sim  qnaeso  segnis  iners^ue  Tooar. 
Te  speotem  raprema  mihi  cum  venent  hon: 
Te  teneam  morions  defioiente  mano.* 

Here  is  the  same  ^'linked  sweetness  long  drawn  oxd"  which  giyei 
such  a  charm  to  Gray's  elegy.  In  other  elegies,  particularly  tiiose 
which  take  the  form  of  idyUs,  giving  images  of  rural  peace  and 
plenty,^  we  see  the  quiet  retiring  nature  that  wiU  not  he  drawn 
into  ihe  glare  of  Home,  lihullus  is  described  as  of  great  personal 
beauty,  and  of  a  candid^  and  affectionate  disposition.  Notwith- 
standing his  devotion  Delia  was  faithless,  and  the  poet  sought  dis- 
traction in  surrendering  to  the  charms  of  another  mistress.  Horace 
speaks  of  a  lady  named  Glycera  in  this  connection ;  it  ia  probable 
that  she  is  the  same  as  Nemesis  ;^  the  custom  of  erotic  poetry 
being  to  substitute  a  Greek  name  of  similar  scansion  for  the 
original  Latin  one ;  if  the  original  name  were  Greek  the  change 
was  still  made,  hence  Glycera  might  well  stand  for  Nemesis.  The 
third  book  was  first  seen  by  Niebuhr  to  be  from  another  and 
much  inferior  poet  It  is  devoted  to  the  praises  of  Neaera,  and 
imitates  the  manner  of  Tibullus  with  not  a  little  of  his  sweetness 
but  with  much  less  power.  Who  the  author  was  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  though  he  had  little  genius  he  was  a  man  of  feeling 
and  taste,  and  the  six  el^es  are  a  pleasing  relic  of  this  active 
and  yet  melancholy  time.  The  fourth  book  begins  with  a  short 
epic  on  Messala,  the  work  of  a  poetaster,  extending  over  200  lines. 
It  is  followed  by  thirteen  most  graceful  elegidia  ascribed  to  the 
lovers  Cerinthus  and  Sulpicia  of  which  one  only  is  by  Cerinthus. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  this  ascription  is  genuine,  Or  whether, 
as  the  ancient  life  of  Tibullus  in  the  Parisian  codex  asserts,  the 
poems  were  written  by  him  under  the  title  of  Epistolae  amcUoriae, 
Their  finished  elegance  and  purity  of  diction  are  easily  reconcilable 
with  the  view  that  they  are  the  work  of  Tibullus.     Th^  abound 

»  EL  ii  21  s  Ih.  L  57.  •  lb.  ii  L 

*  AWif  nodrorum  iermonvm  candide  iudexy  Hor.  £p.  I.  iv. 

*  Oy.  Am.  III.  ix.  82,  impli/M  that  Delia  and  Nenr^flis  wera  the  two  Mi^ 
Mmire  miBtressea  of  the  poet. 
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in  aUnsions  to  Yirgirs  poetry.^  At  the  same  time  the  deBoipMoi 
of  Sulpida  as  a  poetess'  seems  to  point  to  her  as  authoress  of  the 
pieces  that  bear  her  name,  and  from  one  or  two  allusiona 
we  gather  that  Messala  was  paying  her  attentions  that  were  dis- 
tasteful but  hard  to  refuse.^  llie  materials  for  coming  to  a 
decision  are  so  scanty,  that  it  seems  best  to  leave  the  authorship 
an  open  question. 

The  rhythm  of  Tibullus  is  smooth,  easy,  and  graceful,  but  tama 
He  generally  concludes  his  period  at  the  end  of  the  couple^  and 
closes  the  couplet  with  a  dissyllable ;  but  he  does  not  like  Ovid 
make  it  an  invariable  rola  llie  diction  is  severely  classical,  free 
from  Greek  constructions  and  antiquated  harshness.  In  elision 
he  stands  midway  between  Gatollus  and  Ovid,  inclining,  however, 
more  nearly  to  the  latter. 

Sbz.  Aubsltos  PBOPBBTnm,  an  Umbrian,  from  Hevania, 
Amena,  Assisi,  or  Tfinpellim,  it  is  not  certain  which,  was  bom 
58  B.a  or  according  to  pthers  49  Ra,  and  lost  his  father  and  his 
estate  in  the  same  year  (41  B.a)  under  Octavius's  second  assigna- 
tion of  land  to  the  soldiers.  He  seems  to  have  begnn  life  at  the 
bar,  which  he  soon  deserted  to  play  the  cavalier  to  Hostia  (whom 
he  celebrates  under  the  name  C^mthia),  a  lady  endowed  with 
learning  and  wit  as  well  as  beauty,  to  whom  our  poet  remained 
constant  for  five  yearai  The  chronology  of  his  love-quairels  and 
reconciliations  has  been  the  subject  of  warm  disputes  between 
Nobbe,  Jacob,  and  Lachmann;  but  even  if  it  were  of  any  impor- 
tance, it  is  impossible  to  ascertun  it  with  certainty. 

He  unquestionably  belonged  to  Maecenas's  following,  but  was 
not  admitted  into  the  inner  circle  of  his  intimates.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  troublesome  acquaintance  who  besought  Horace 
to  introduce  him  was  no  other  than  Piopertius.  The  man,  it 
win  be  remembered,  expresses  himself  willing  to  take  a  humble 
place  :^ 

'<  Haberas 
Magnum  adintorem  posset  qui  feire  secnndas 
Hunc  hominem  velles  si  tradera.    DiBpeream  nl 
Sabmossee  omnes.'* 

And  as  Propertius  speaks  of  himself  as  living  on  the  Esquiliae,' 
some  have,  in  conformity  with  this  view,  imagined  him  to  have 
held  some  domestic  post  under  Maecenas's  root    A  careful  reader 

>  El.  lY.  ii  11,  12,  uHL  .  . .  wrU.  Gf.  Q.  L  77,  78.  Again,  duUUmmm 
furta  (t.  7),  eap$  hira  libem  (id.  9) ;  Pom  mOum  CeritUhe  (iv.  16X  triU  if 
nee  recall  familiar  Yinrilian  cadanoeiL 

•lb.  IV.  vL  2;  vii  8.  •lb.  IV.  viii  6;  i.  4. 

«8.  I.  Iz.  45.  *IK  iv.  28,  24;  r.  A,  1. 
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can  detect  in  PropertiTis  a  far  less  well-bred  tone  than  is  appai^ent 
in  Tibullns  or  Horace.  He  has  the  air  of  a  parvenu^^  parading 
his  intellectual  wares,  and  lacking  the  courteous  self-restraint 
which  dignifies  their  style.  But  he  is  a  genuine  poet^  and  a 
generous,  warm-hearted  man,  and  in  our  opinion  by  far  the 
greatest  master  of  the  pentameter  that  Bome  ever  produced.  Its^ ) 
rhythm  in  his  hands  rises  at  times  almost  into  grandeur.  There 
are  passages  in  the  el^gy  on  Cornelia  (which  concludes  the  series) 
whose  noble  naturalness  and  stirring  emphasis  bespeak  a  great 
and  patriotic  inspiration ;  and  no  small  part  of  this  effect  is  due 
to  his  vigorous  handling  of  a  somewhat  feeble  metre.^  Mechani- 
cally speaking,  he  is  a  disciple  in  the  same  school  as  Orid,  but  his 
success  in  the  Oridian  distich  is  insignificant ;  for  he  has  nothing 
of  the  epigrammatist  in  him,  and  his  finest  Imes  all  seem  to  have 
come  by  accident,  or  at  anyrate  without  efibrl'  His  excessive 
reverence  for  the  Alexandrines  Callimachus  and  Philetas,  has 
cramped  his  muse.  With  infinitely  more  poetic  fervour  than 
either,  he  has  made  them  his  only  models,  and  to  attain  their 
reputation  is  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  It  is  from  respect  to 
their  practice  that  he  has  loaded  his  poems  with  pedantic  erudi- 
tion; in  the  very  midst  of  passionate  pleading  he  will  turn  abruptly 
into  the  mazes  of  some  obscure  myth,  often  unintelligible^  to  the 
modem  reader,  whose  patience  he  sorely  tries.  There  is  no  good 
poet  so  difficult  to  read  through ;  his  faults  are  not  such  as  "  plead 
sweetly  for  pardon ; "  they  are  obtrusive  and  repelling,  and  have 
been  more  in  the  way  of  his  fame  than  those  of  any  extant 
writer  of  equal  genius.  He  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Virgil, 
whose  poems  he  sketches  in  the  following  graceful  lines : — ^ 

**  Actia  Yirgilio  ciutodit  (deuB)  litora  Phoebi, 
'   Caesaris  et  fortes  dicere  posse  rates  : 
Qui  nunc  Aeneae  Troianaque  snscitat  arma, 

lactaqne  Lavinis  moenia  litoribns. 
Cedite  Komani  scriptores,  cedite  Graii, 

Nescio  quid  mains  nascitnr  Iliadel 

^  Whatever  may  be  thongbt  of  his  identity  with  Horace's  hare^  and  it  do« 
not  seem  very  probable,  the  passage,  £p.  II.  ii  101,  almost  certainly  refnra 
to  him,  and  illustrates  his  love  of  vain  praise. 

'  Merivale  has  noticed  this  in  his  eighth  volume  of  the  History  of  the 
Romans. 

*  As  instances  of  his  powerfhl  rhythm,  we  may  select  Cum  morib^indm 
niger  elaudertt  era  liquor;  Et  gravkra  rependit  iniquis  petua  quasUli*i 
Non  exoralo  sUuU  adamante  via9;  and  many  such  pentameters  as  Mundtu 
itmUsis  iTUlitor  in  twnieia  ;  Candida  purpwreii  mixta  papaveribv* 

«  See  El.  I.  ii.  15,  jgy. ;  L  iiL  1>8,  fto. 

•  IK  ii  84,  61. 
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Tn  canis  umbroei  snbter  pineta  Galen! 

Thyrain  et  attritis  Dapnnin  arundinibuf, 
Utque  decern  possint  corrumpere  mala  puella% 

Miflsas  et  impressis  haedus  ab  nberibiUb 
Felix  qui  yiles  pomis  mercaria  amores ! 

Huio  lioet  ingratae  Tityrus  ipse  canat. 
Felix  intactum  Corydon  qui  tentat  Alexin 

Agricolae  domrai  carpere  deliciaa. 
QnamTis  ille  sua  laasua  requieacat  ayenii 

Laudator  faciles  inter  Hamadryadaa. 
Tn  canis  Ascraei  veteris  praeoepta  poetae, 

Quo  seges  in  campo,  quo  viret  uva  iugow 
Tale  facis  carmen,  aocta  testudine  quale 

Cynthins  impositis  temperat  articnlis," 

The  elegies  that  show  his  characteristics  best  are  the  second  ol 
the  first  book,  where  he  prays  his  lady  to  dress  modestly ;  ilie 
seyenteenth,  where  he  rebukes  himself  for  having  left  her  side ; 
the  twentieth,  where  he  tells  the  legend  of  Hylas  with  great 
pictorial  power  and  with  the  finest  triumphs  of  rhythm;  the 
beautiful  lament  for  the  death  of  Paetus ;  ^  the  dream  in  which 
Cynthia's  shade  comes  to  give  him  warning ;  ^  and  the  patiriotic 
elegy  which  begins  the  last  book.  Maecenas,'  it  appears,  had 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  attempt  heroic  poetry,  from  which  un- 
congenial task  he  excuses  himself,  much  as  Horace  had  done. 

In  reading  these  poets  we  are  greatly  struck  by  the  free  and 
easy  way  in  which  they  borrow  thoughts  from  one  another.  A 
good  idea  was  considei^  common  property,  and  a  happy  phrase 
might  be  adopted  without  theft  Yirgil  now  and  then  appro- 
priates a  word  from  Horace,  Horace  somewhat  oftener  one  from 
Virgil,  libullus  from  botL  Propertius,  who  is  less  original,  has 
many  direct  imitations,  and  Ovid  makes  free  with  some  of  Yirgil 
and  TibuUus's  finest  lines.  This  custom  was  not  thought  to 
detract  from  the  writer's  independence,  inasmuch  as  each  had 
his  own  domain,  and  borrowed  only  where  he  would  be  equally 
ready  to  give.  It  was  otherwise  with  those  thriftless  bards  so 
roughly  dealt  with  by  Horace  in  his  nineteenth  Epistle-^ 

"  0  imitatores,  servnm  pecus !  ut  mihi  saepe 
Bilem,  saepe  iooom  moTistis." 

the  Baviad  and  Maeviad  of  the  Eoman  poet-world,  lliese  lay 
outside  the  charmed  sphere,  and  the  hands  they  laid  on  the  works 
of  those  who  wrought  within  it  were  sacrilegious.  In  the  next 
age  we  shall  see  how  imitation  of  these  great  masters  had  become 
a  regular  department  of  composition,  so  that  Quintilian  givti 

»  KL  iu.  (iT.)  •  (7).  •  lb.  v.  (iv. )  7. 

'  lb.  It.  (iiL)  8  [9).    Two  or  three  other  elegies  are  addressed  to  Kim. 
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elabomte  iqIm  for  makhig  a  proper  use  of  it  At  this  time 
origmality  consisted  in  introducing  some  new  form  of  Greek  song. 
Yiigil  made  Theociitas  and  Hesiod  speak  in  Latin.  Horace  had 
brought  OTer  the  old  Aeolian  bards ;  Propertius,  too,  must  make 
hia  boast  of  having  enticed  Callimachus  to  the  liber^a  banks— 

**  Plimiu  ^go  iDgredior  pnro  da  fonte  saoeidos 
Itala  per  Greios  oi^pa  fene  choros.^ 

In  the  Ifiddle  Ages  he  was  almost  lost ;  a  single  copy,  defooed 
with  mould  and  almost  illegible^  was  found  in  a  wine  cellar  in 
Italy,  1451  A.D.  Quintilian  tells  ua  there  were  some  in  his  day 
who  preferred  him  to  Tibullus. 

The  same  critic's  remark  on  the  brilliant  poet  who  now  comes 
before  us,  P.  Onnins  Naso,  Ib  as  follows :  ^pmdtua  utroque  lasd- 
viar^ '  and  he  could  not  haye  given  a  terser  or  more  comprehensive 
eritidsuL  Of  all  Latin  poets,  not  excepting  even  Plautus,  Ovid 
possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  gift  of  facility.  Hia  words 
probably  express  the  literal  truth,  when  he 


'*  Sponte  sna  carmen  nnmeroe  veniebat  ad  eptiM^ 
Et  qnod  tentabam  acribere  yersna  erat.*^ 

This  inconigibly  immoral  but  inexpressibly  graceful  poet  was  bom 
at  Sulmo  in  the  Pelignian  territ<^ry  43  &a  of  wealthy  parents, 
whose  want  of  liberality  during  his  youthful  career  he  deplores, 
but  by  which  he  profited  after  their  death.  Of  equestrian  rank, 
with  good  introductions  and  brilliant  talents,  he  was  expected  to 
devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  public  life.  At  first  he  studied 
for  the  bar;  but  so  slight  was  his  ambition  and  so  unfitted  was  lus 
genius  for  even  the  moderate  degree  of  severe  reasoning  required 
by  his  profession,  that  he  soon  abandoned  it  in  disgust,  and  turned 
to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  For  some  time  he  dedaamed  under  the 
first  masters,  Arellius  Fascns  and  Porcius  Latro^'  and  acquired  a 
power  of  brilliant  improvisation  f/iat  caused  him  to  be  often 
quoted  in  the  schools,  and  is  evidenced  by  many  reminiscences  in 
me  writings  of  the  elder  Seneca.'  4  V  short  time  was  spent  by  him. 
according  to  custom,  at  Athens,^  and  while  in  Greece  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  renowned  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
also  spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  and  i^dtumed  to  Eome  probably  at 
the  age  of  23  or  24,  whei»  he  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated 
triumvir  eapitalia^  decemair  lUihns  'ivdicandisy  and  centumvir^  in 
quick  succession.  But  in  spite  of  the  remonstances  of  his  friends 
he  finally  gave  up  all  active  work,  and  began  that  series  of  love- 
poems  which  was  at  once  the  cause  oi  his  popularity  and  of  his  fall. 

^  iv.  (UL)  1,  a.  'On  theae  aee  next  chapter,  p.  sao 

•  SeeContr.  iL  U.  «  Triat  L  iL  77. 
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first  miBtress  was  a  lady  whom  he  calls  Corixmaybntwboeaiefll 
name  is  not  known.  That  she  was  a  member  of  the  demimumdi 
is  pichftble  from  this  fact ;  aa  also  from  the  poet's  strong  assertion 
that  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  an  intngae  with  a  married 
woman.  The  class  to  which  ^e  belonged  were  mostly  Greelu 
or  Easterns,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  often  poetesses,  and 
mingling  with  these  seductiYe  qualities  the  fickleness  and  greed 
^natural  to  their  position,  of  which  Ovid  somewhat  unreasonably 
icomplain&  To  her  are  dedicated  the  great  majority  of  the  AmoreSf 
/'his  earliest  extant  work.  These  elegant  but  laiscivious  poems, 
some  of  which  perhaps  were  the  same  which  he  recited  to  largo 
audiences  as  early  as  his  twenty-second  year,  were  published  13 
&a,  and  consisted  at  first  of  five  books,  which  he  afterwards 
reduced  to  three.^  No  sooner  were  they  before  the  public  than 
they  became  universally  popular,  combining  as  they  do  the  per- 
sonal experiences  already  made  familiar  to  Boman  audiences 
through  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  with  a  levity,  a  dash,  a  gaiety, 
and  a  biilliant  polish,  far  surpassing  anything  that  his  more  serious 
predecessors  had  attained.  During  their  composition  he  was 
smitten  with  the  desire  (perhaps  owing  to  his  Asiatic  tour)  to 
write  an  epic  poem  on  the  wars  of  the  gods  and  giants,  but 
Corinna,  detennined  to  keep  his  muse  for  herself,  would  not  allow 
.  him  to  gratify  it^ 

I  The  Heroidea  or  love-letters  from  mythological  heroines  to  their 
(mostly)  faithless  spouses,  are  declared  by  Ovid  to  be  an  original 
importotion  from  Greece.^  They  are  erotic  suasoriae^  based  on 
the  declamations  of  the  schools,  and  are  perhaps  the  best  appre- 
ciated of  aU  his  compositions.  They  present  the  Greek  mythology 
under  an  entirely  new  phase  of  treatment  YiigU  had  complained^ 
that  its  resources  were  used  up,  and  in  Propertius  we  already  see 
that  allusive  way  of  dealing  with  it  which  savours  of  a  general 
satiety.  But  in  Ovid's  hands  the  old  myths  became  young  again, 
indeed,  younger  than  ever ;  and  people  wonder  they  could  ever 
have  lost  their  interest  His  method  is  the  reverse  of  Virgil's  or 
Livy's.^  They  take  pains  to  make  themselves  ancient ;  he,  with 
wanton  effrontery,  makes  the  myths  modem.  Jupiter,  Juno,  the 
whole  circle  of  Olympus,  are  transformed  into  the  hommea  ei 
femmea  gcdantes  of  Augustus's  court,  and  their  history  into  a 
thronique  scomdaleuae.    The  immoral  incidents,  round  which  a 

^  So  says  the  introductioD ;  Imt  it  is  of  very  doabtfol  authenticity. 

*  Am.  II.  L  11. 

*  A  A  III.  846,  ignotum  hoc  aliia  iUe  novavU  opu».        *  Q,  iit  4,  »qq. 

*  These  remarki  apply  equally  to, the  Ketamorphoies,  and  indeed  to  dl 
Oyid*e  worka. 
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wA  of  poetio  sanetitj  bad  been  cast  by  the  great  canaeeiator  timfl^ 
■re  here  displayod  in  all  their  miindane  pmriency.  In  the  Mekh 
morphoses  Jupiter  is  introduced  as  smitten  with  the  love  of  a 
nymph,  Dictynna;  some  compunctions  of  conscience  seize  him,  and 
the  image  of  Juno's  wrath  daunts  him,  but  he  finally  oyeircomei 
his  fear  with  these  words — 

**  Hoc  fartmn  oerte  ooniiiz  mea  nesciet  (inqnit) ; 
Aut  si  rescierit,  rant  0  sunt  iurgia  tanti  f  " 

So^in  the  Heraidesy  the  idea  of  the  desolate  and  love-lorn  Ariadne 
writing  a  letter  from  the  barren  isle  of  Naxos  is  in  itself  ridiculous^ 
nor  can  all  the  pathos  of  her  grief  redeem  the  irony.  Helen 
wishes  she  had  had  more  practice  in  correspondence,  so  that  she 
might  perhaps  touch  her  lover's  chilly  heart  Ovid  using  the 
language  of  mythology,  reminds  us  of  those  heroes  of  Dickens 
who  preface  their  communications  by  a  wink  of  intelligence. 

His  next  venture  was  of  a  more  compronusing  character.  In- 
toxicated with  popularity,  he  devoted  three  long  poems  to  a 
systematic  treatment  of  the  Art  of  Love^  on  which  bs  lavished  all  -^ 
tifie  graces  of  his  wayward  talent^  and  a  combination  of  mytho- 
logioed,  literary,  and  social  allusion,  that  seemed  to  mark  him  out 
for  better  things.  He  is  careful  to  remark  at  the  outset  that  this 
poem  is  not  intended  for  the  virtuous.  The  frivolous  gallants,  \ 
whose  sole  end  in  life  is  dissipation,  with  the  objects  of  their  ' 
licentious  passion,  are  the  readers  for  whom  he  caters.  But  he 
had  overshot  his  mark.  The  Amorea  had  been  tolerated,  for  they 
had  followed  precedent  Sut  even  they  had  raised  him  enemies. 
The  Art  of  Lorn  produced  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  without 
doubt  laid  the  foundations  of  that  severe  displeasure  on  the 
part  of  Augustus,  which  found  vent  ten  years  later  in  a  terrible 
punishment  For  Ovid  was  doing  his  best  to  render  the  emperors 
reforms  a  dead  letter.  It  was  difficult  enough  to  get  the  laws 
enforced,  even  with  the  powerful  sanction  of  a  public  opinion 
guided  by  writers  like  Horace  and  YirgiL  But  here  was  a  brillian 
poet  setting  his  face  right  against  the  emperor's  wilL  The 
necessity  of  marriage  had  been  preached  with  enthusiasm  by  two 
unmarried  poets}  a  law  to  the  same  effect  had  been  passed  by  two 
unmarried  consuls  ;^  a  moral  rS^fime  had  been  inaugurated  by  a 
prince  whose  own  morals  were  or  had  been  more  than  dubious. 
All  this  was  difficult;  but  it  had  been  done.  And  now  the 
insidious  attractions  of  vice  were  flaunted  in  the  most  glowing' 
colours  in  the  face  of  day.  The  young  of  both  sexes  yidded  tt 
the  charm.    And  what  was  worse,  the  emperor^s  own  daughter 

^  Ln  Papk-PoppsM 
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whom  he  had  forced  to  stay  at  home  caiding  wool,  to  wear  011I5 
Bach  garments  as  were  spun  in  the  palace,  to  affect  an  ahnosl 
pnidish  delicacy,  the  proud  and  lovely  Julia^  had  been  detected  iii 
such  profligacy  as  poured  bitter  satire  on  the  old  monarch's  moral 
discipline,  and  bore  speaking  witness  to  the  power  of  an  inherited 
tendency  to  vice.  The  emperor's  awful  seyerity  bespoke  not 
merely  the  aggrieved  father  but  the  disappointed  statesman.  Jnlia 
had  disgraced  his  home  and  ruined  his  policy,  and  the  fierce  resent- 
ment which  rankled  in  his  heart  only  waited  its  time  to  burst 
forth  upon  the  man  who  had  laboured  to  make  impurity  attrac- 
tive.^ Meanwhile  Ovid  attempted,  two  yean  later,  a  sort  of  recan- 
tation in  the  Bemedia  AmoriSy  the  frivolity  of  which,  however, 
renders  it  as  immoral  as  its  predecessor  though  less  gross;  and  he 
finished  his  treatment  of  the  subject  with  the  Medicamina  FacUiy 
a  sparkling  and  caustic  quasi-didactic  treatise,  of  which  only  a 
fragment  survives.*  During  this  period  (we  know  not  exactly 
when)  was  composed  the  tn^gedy  of  Medea^  which  ancient  critics 
seem  to  have  considered  his  greatest  work.'  Alone  of  lus  writings 
it  showed  his  genius  in  restraint^  and  though  toe  should  probably 
form  a  lower  estimate  of  its  excellence^  we  may  regret  that  time  has 
not  spared  it.  Among  other  works  written  at  this  time  was  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Messala  (3  A.D.),  as  we  learn  from  the 
letters  from  Pontus.^  Soon  after  he  seems,  like  Prince  Henry,  to 
have  determined  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  abandon  his  old 
acquaintances.  Virgil,  Horace^  and  Tibullus,  were  dead;  there 
was  no  poet  of  eminence  to  assist  the  emperor  by  his  pen.  Ovid 
was  beyond  doubt  the  best  qualified  by  his  talent,  but  Augustus 
had  not  noticed  him.  He  turned  to  patriotic  themes  in  order  to 
attract  favourable  notice,  and  began  his  great  work  on  the  national 
calendar.  Partly  after  the  example  of  Propertius,  partly  by  his 
own  predilection,  he  kept  to  the  elegiac  metre,  tiiough  he  is 
conscious  of  its  betraying  him  into  occasional  frivolous  or  amatory 
passages  where  he  ought  to  be  grave. '^  '*  Who  would  have  thought 
(he  says)  that  from  a  poet  of  love  I  should  have  become  a  patriotic 
bardf  While  writing  the  Ijisti  he  seems  to  have  worked  also 
at  the  MetamorphoseSy  a  heroic  poem  in  fifteen  books,  entirely 
devoted  to  mythological  stories,  mostly  of  transformations  caused 
by  the  love  or  jealousy  of  divine  wooers,  or  the  vengeance  of 

^  It  is  piobaUe  that  the  AH  ofLcw^ynB  pnblished  8  B.a,  the  year  of  Jolia'i 
exile. 

'  Some  hare,  qaite  withont  i  ae  groondi,  qaeationf  d  the  authenticity  d 
this  fragment. 

•  Tac  De  Or.  xiii ;  Quint  X.  L  98.  *  L  vR  87. 

*  See  the  wittv  invocation  to  Venns,  Bk.  lY.  init  *  P.  ii  8. 
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fcheir  aggrieved  spousea  There  are  passages  in  thiB.long  work  ol 
exceeding  beauty,  and  a  prodigal  wealth  of  poetical  ornament^ 
which  has  made  it  a  mine  for  modem  poets.  Tasso,  Ariosto,^ 
Guarini^  Spenser,  Milton,  haye  all  drunk  deep  of  this  rich  foun-  i. 
tain.^  The  skill  with  which  the  different  legends  are  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  the  oomporition  is  as  marvellous  as  the  frivolous 
dilettantism  which  could  treat  a  long  heroic  poem  in  such  a  way. 
The  Metamorphoses  were  finished  before  7  a.d.  ;  the  Fasti  were 
only  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  book,  when  aU  further  prose- 
cution of  them  was  stopped  by  the  terrible  news,  which  struck  the 
poet  like  a  thunderbolt^  that  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Eome  for-"- 
ever.  The  cause  of  his  exile  has  been  much  debated.  The  osten- 
sible ground  was  the  immorality  of  his  writings,  and  especiaUy  of 
the  Art  of  Love,  but  it  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted  that  a 
deeper  and  more  personal  reason  lay  behind.  Ovid's  own  hints 
im^y  that  his  eyes  had  been  witness  to  something  that  they  should 
not,  which  he  calls  a  crimen  (i.&  a  crime  against  the  emperor).' 
The  most  probable  theory  is  that  Augustas  took  advantage  of 
Ovid's  complicity  in  the  younger  Julia's  misconduct  to  wreak  the 
full  measure  of  his  long-standing  indignation  against  the  poet, 
whose  evil  counsels  had  helped  to  lead  astray  not  only  her  but  his 
daughter  aka  He  banished  him  to  Tomi,  an  inhospitable  spot 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  remained  deaf  to  all 
the  piteous  protestations  and  abject  flatteries  which  for  ton  years 
the  miserable  poet  poured  fortL 

This  punishment  broke  Ovid's  spirit  He  had  been  the  spoilt 
child  of  society,  and  he  had  no  heart  for  any  life  but  that  of 
Rome.  He  pined  away  amid  the  hideous  solitudes  and  the  bar- 
barous companionship  of  Goths  and  Sarmatians.  His  very  genius 
was  wrecked.  Not  a  single  poem  of  merit  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  former  times  now  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Nevertheless 
he  continued  to  writo  as  fluently  as  before.  Now  that  he  was 
absent  from  his  wife — ^for  he  had  been  thrice  married — ^tlus  very 
undomestic  poet  discovered  that  he  had  a  deep  affection  for  her. 
He  wrote  her  endearing  letters,  and  reminded  her  of  their  happy 
houRL  As  she  was  a  lady  of  high  position  and  a  friend  of  the 
Empress  livia,  he  no  doubt  hoped  for  her  good  offices.     But  her 

^  The  most  beaatifal  portiona  are  perhaps  Hie  following:— The  Story  U 
Phaethon  (U.  1),  the  Qolden  ^e  (L  89),  Pyranme  and  Thisbe  (iv.  65).  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  a  rustic  idyl  (viii  628),  Narcissna  at  the  Fountain  (iii  407), 
The  Care  of  Sleep  (xi.  692),  Daedalus  and  Icarus  (viii.  162),  Cephalus  and 
Procris  (vli.  661),  The  passion  of  Medea  (viL  11),  from  which  we  may  glean 
some  idea  of  his  tragedy. 

s  The  ohief  passages  bearing  on  it  are,  Tr.  II.  108 ;  III.  v.  49 ;  YL  37* 
IV.  X.  90.     Pont.  1.  vi.  25  ;  II.  ix.  76 ;  III.  iii  76. 
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pradenoe  snipassed  her  coi^ngal  devotioiL  Neither  she,  nor  Um 
Qoble  and  influential  friends^  whom  he  implored  in  piteous  accenti 
io  intercede  for  him,  ever  ventured  to  approach  the  emperor  on  a 
lubject  on  which  he  was  known  to  be  inexorable^  And  wheo 
Augustus  died  and  Tiberius  succeeded,  the  vain  hopes  thst  had 
hitherto  buoyed  up  Ovid  seem  to  have  quite  faded  away.  From 
such  a  man  it  was  idle  to  expect  mercy.  So,  for  two  or  three 
years  the  wretched  poet  lingered  on,  rtill  solacing  himself  with 
verse,  and  with  the  kindness  of  the  natives,  who  sought  by  every 
means  to  do  him  honour  and  soothe  his  misfortune,  and  tiien,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  17  a.i>.,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  place  of  his  dreary  exile. 

Much  as  we  may  blame  him,  the  severity  of  his  punishment 
■eems  iar  too  great  for  his  ofifonce^  since  Ovid  is  but  the  child  of 
his  age.  In  praising  him,  society  pndsed  itself ;  as  he  says  with 
natural  pride,  "The  fame  that  others  gain  after  death,  I  have 
known  in  my  lifetime."  He  was  of  a  thoroughly  happy,  thought- 
leas,  genial  temper ;  before  his  reverse  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  a  careu  BIb  profligacy  cost  him  no  repentance ;  he  could 
not  see  that  he  had  done  wrong ;  indeed,  accordrog  to  the  lax 
notions  of  the  time,  his  conduct  had  been  above  rather  than  below 
the  general  standard  of  dissipated  men.  The  palliations  he  alleges 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Trlstia^  which  is  the  best  authority  for 
his  life,  are  in  point  of  fact,  unanswerable.  To  regard  his  age  as 
wicked  or  degenerate  never  entered  into  his  head.  He  delighted 
in  it  as  the  most  refined  that  the  world  had  ever  known ;  "  It  is," 
he  says  jokingly,  "  the  true  Golden  Age,  for  every  pleasure  that 
exists  may  be  got  for  gold."  So  wedded  was  ha  to  literary  com- 
position that  he  learnt  the  Sannatian  language  and  wrote  poems 
in  it  in  honour  of  Augustus,  the  loss  of  which,  from  a  philological 
point  of  view,  is  greatiiy  to  be  regretted.  His  muse  must  be  con- 
sidered as  at  home  in  the  salons  and  fashionable  coteries  of  the 
great  Though  his  style  is  so  facile,  it  is  by  no  means  simple. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  artificial  ever  created,  and 
could  never  have  been  attained  at  all  but  by  a  natural  aptitude, 
backed  by  hard  study,  amid  highly-polished  surroundings  from 
childhood.  These  Ovid  had,  and  he  wielded  his  brilUant  instm 
ment  to  perfection.  What  euphuism  was  to  the  Elizabethan 
eonrtieEB,  what  the  langue  galante  was  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  mythological  dialect  was  to  the  gay  circles  of  aristociatio  Home.' 

^  Sack  names  as  Mmata^  GraeeinuB,  Pompdu$,  OoUa,  Fabius  MaxmnuM 
Dccur  in  hit  Epistles. 

*  This  continual  dwelling  on  mythological  allusions  is  sometimes  quiti 
ladicffons,  s.^.,  when  he  sees  the  HeLespont  frozen  over^  his  first  thouirht  i^ 
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It  i»«8  select^  polished,  and  spiced  with  a  flavour  of  piofaoity. 
Hence,  Ovid  oonld  never  be  a  popular' poet^  for  a  poet  to  be  really 
popular  must  be  either  serious  or  genuinely  humorous ;  whereas 
Ovid  is  neither.  His  irony,  exquisitely  ludicrous  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  it,  falls  flat  upon  less  cultivated  minds,  and  the  lack 
of  strength  that  lies  beneath  his  smooth  exterior^  would  unfit  him, 
even  if  his  immorality  did  not  stand  in  the  way,  for  satisfying  oi 
even  pleasing  the  mass  of  mankind. 

The  IbU  and  Halieuticon  were  composed  during  his  exile;  the 
former  is  a  satiric  attack  upon  a  person  r^vw  unknown,  the  latter  a 
prosaic  account  of  the  fish  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TomL 

Appended  to  Ovid's  works  are  several  graceful  poems  which 
have  put  forward  a  claim  to  be  his  workmanship.  His  great 
poptdmty  among  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  both  in  Eome 
and  the  provinces,  caused  many  imitations  to  be  circulated  under 
his  name.  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  the  Nvx  elegioy  which,  if 
not  Ovid's,  must  be  very  shortly  posterior  to  him ;  it  is  the  com- 
plaint of  a  walnut  tree  on  the  harsh  treatment  it  has  to  sufier, 
sometimes  in  very  difficult  verse,*  but  not  inelegant.  Some  of  the 
Priapeia  are  also  attributed  to  him,  perhaps  with  reason;  the 
CfofuolaHo  ad  Zdviam^  on  the  death  of  Drusus,  is  a  clever  produc- 
tion of  the  Benaissance  period,  full  of  reminiscences  of  Ovid's 
verse,  much  as  the  Oiria  is  filled  with  reminiscences  of  YirgiL' 

Ovid  was  the  most  brilliant  figure  in  a  gay  circle  of  erotic  and 
epic  poets^  many  of  whom  he  has  handed  down  in  his  Epistles^ 
others  have  transmitted  a  few  fnigments  by  which  we  can  estimate 
their  power.  The  eldest  was  Pontious,  who  is  also  mentioned  by 
Pmpeitius  as  an  epic  writer  of  some  pretensions.  Another  was 
Maobb,  whose  ambition  led  him  to  group  together  the  epic  legends 
antecedent  and  subsequent  to  those  narrated  in  the  Iliad  and 

**  Wintar  was  the  time  for  Leander  to  luiTe  gone  to  Hero :  there  would  ha?e 
been  no  fear  of  drowning  I " 

^  His  aljeot  flattery  of  Anguatos  hardly  needs  remark.  It  was  becoming 
the  regnlar  conrt  language  to  address  him  as  JupU^  or  Towsnt:  when  Virgil, 
at  the  Tery  time  that  Octayius*s  hands  were  red  with  the  proscriptions,  could 
call  him  a  god  (arnnper  mrU  D0y*\  we  cannot  wonder  at  Ovid  fifty  years  later 
doing  the  same, 

*  Wo  may  notice  with  regard  to  the  Oiria  that  it  is  very  much  in  Orid's 
manner,  thonsh  far  inferior.  I  think  it  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  to  a 
neriod  sacoeeding  the  publication  of  the  Metamorphoses.  The  address  to 
Messala,  ▼.  54,  is  a  mere  blind.  The  goddess  Sophia  indicates  a  later  yiew 
than  Ovid,  bat  not  necessarily  post- Augustan.  The  goddess  Crataeis  (from 
the  eleventh  Odyssey),  v.  67,  is  a  novelty.  The  frivolous  and  pedantic  object 
of  the  poem  (to  set  right  a  confusion  In  the  myths),  makes  it  possible  that 
it  was  produced  under  the  blifih^ng  goyemment  of  Tiberius,  its  oontiiiiial 
imitations  nuke  it  almost  a  vtigilian  OfiUo. 
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Odyssey,  There  was  a  Pompeins  Macer,  an  excellent  maiiy  wba 
with  Mb  son  committed  suicide  under  Tiberius,^  his  daughtei 
having  been  accused  of  high  treason,  and  unable  to  clear  hensell 
The  son  is  probably  identi^  with  this  friend  of  Ovid's.  SabinuSi 
another  of  his  intimates,  who  wrote  answers  to  the  HeroideSj  waa 
equally  conspicuous  in  heroic  poetry.  The  title  of  his  poem  is 
not  known.  Some  think  it  was  Troexen  ;^  but  the  text  is  coirupU 
Ovid  implies*  that  his  rescripts  to  the  Heroides  were  complete ;  it 
is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  them.  The  three  poems  that 
bear  the  title  of  A,  8abini  Epittolaey  and  are  often  bound  with  Ovid's 
works,  are  the  production  of  an  Italian  scholar  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Tutiganus,  who  was  bom  in  the  same  year  with  Ovid, 
and  may  perhaps  have  been  the  author  of  Tibullus's  third  book,  is 
included  in  the  last  epistle  from  Pontus^  among  epic  barda 
Ck)RNELiua  Sbvebus,  a  better  versifier  than  poet^^  wrote  a  Sicilian 
War^  of  which  the  first  book  was  extremely  good.  In  it  occurred 
the  verses  on  the  death  of  Cicero,  quoted  by  the  elder  SeneoaT 
with  approbation : 

Oraqae  magnaninram  spirantia  paene  vlrornm 
In  TOfltris  iacaere  sais :  sed  enim  abstnlit  oiiiol% 
Tknqnam  sola  foret,  rapti  Cic6it>iU8  imago. 
Tone  redeant  animis  ingentia  coxisalia  acta 
Iniataeque  manuB  deprensaqne  foedera  noxao 
Patriciumqae  nefas  extiuctum  :  poena  Cethegi 
Deiectusque  redit  votis  Catilina  nefandii. 
Qoid  favor  ant  coetus,  pleni  qnid  honoribos  anni 
Frofnerant  f  sacrU  excnlta  qnid  artibna  aetMf 
Abstnlit  ana  dies  aevi  decns,  ictaqne  Inota 
Conticnit  Latiae  tristis  facondia  lingnaeu 
Unica  sollicitis  qnondam  tntela  salusqne^ 
£p<i^nm  semper  patria  capnt;  ille  senatoa 
Vmdez,  ille  fori,  legnm  ritusqne  togaeqa% 
Poblica  vox  saevis  aetemnm  olmintnit  armiiL 
Infonnes  voltns  spaisamqne  crnore  nefando 
Oanitiem  sacrasqne  manns  opemmqne  ministni 
Tantomm  pedibns  civis  proiecta  snperbis 
Proonloavit  ovans  neo  Inbrica  &ta  aeosqne 
Bespexit     Nnllo  Inet  hoc  Antonins  aeva 
Hoc  neo  in  Emathio  mitis  victoria  Perse, 
Kec  te,  dire  Syphax,  non  fecerat  hoste  Philippo ; 
Inqne  trinmphato  ludibria  cuncta  Ingnrtha 
Afherant,  nostraeqne  cadens  ferns  Hannibal  irae 
Membra  tamen  Stygias  tnlit  inviolata  snb  nmbrMi 

IVom  these  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  a  poet  of  oonsidembli 
power.      Another  epicist  of  some  celebrity,  whom  Quintiiiao 

>  Tac  Ann.  vL  18.  '  Pont  lY.  xvL  *  Am.  IL  zviiL  S7. 

*  IV.  xvi.  27.  •  Quint  X  L  80. 

*  £«.  that  waged  with  Sextus  Pompey.  ^  Snas.  vL  20. 
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fihought  worth  reading,  was  Pbdo  Albinovanub  ;  he  was  also  an 
epigiammatist^  and  in  conversatioii  lemarkable  for  his  brilliant  wit 
There  is  an  Albinus  mentioned  by  Priscian  who  is  perhaps  in* 
tended  for  Mm.  Other  poets  referred  to  in  the  long  list  wliich 
closes  the  letters  from  Pontos  axe  Eufus,  Labgus,  probably  the 
perfidious  friend  of  GaUus  so  mercilessly  sketched  by  Bekker, 
Cambrinub,  Lufub,  and  Montanus.  All  these  are  little  more  than 
names  for  us.  The  references  to  them  in  succeeding  writen  will  be 
found  in  TeuffeL  lUBnunB  is  worth  remarking  for  the  extn^ 
ordinary  impression  he  made  on  his  contemporaries.  Ovid  speaks 
of  him  as  Magni  Babirius  om,^  a  high  compliment ;  and  Ydleius 
Paterculus  goes  so  far  as  to  couple  him  with  Yir^  as  the  best 
representatiye  of  Augustan  poetry !  His  Alexandrian  War  was 
perhaps  drawn  from  his  own  experience^  thnngh^  if  go,  he  must 
have  been  a  very  young  man  at  ^e  time. 

From  an  allusion  in  Ovid^  we  gather  that  Gratiub^  was  a  poet 
of  the  later  Augustan  age.  His  work  on  the  chase  (Oynegetica)  has 
come  down  to  us  imperfect  It  contains  little  to  interest,  notwith- 
standing the  attractiveness  of  its  subject:  but  in  troth  all  didactie 
poets  after  YirgQ  are  without  freshness,  and  seem  depressed  rather 
than  inspired  by  his  succes&  After  alluding  to  man's  early 
attempts  to  subdue  wild  beasts,  first  by  bodily  strength,  then  by 
rude  weapons,  he  shows  the  gradual  dominion  of  reason  in  this  as 
in  other  human  actions.  Diana  is  also  made  responsible  for  the 
huntsman's  craft,  and  a  short  mythological  digression  follows. 
Then  comes  a  description  of  the  chase  itself,  and  the  implements 
and  weapons  used  in  it  The  list  of  trees  fitted  for  spearshafts 
(128-149),  one  of  the  best  passages,  will  show  his  debt  to  the 
GeorgicB — ^more  than  half  the  Imes  show  traces  of  imitation. 
Kext  we  have  the  different  breeds  of  dogs,  their  training,  their 
diseases,  and  general  supervision  discussed,  and  after  a  digression 
or  two — the  best  being  a  catalogue  of  the  evils  of  luxury — ^the 
poem  (as  we  possess  it)  ends  with  an  account  of  the  horses  best 
fitted  for  hunting.  The  technical  details  are  carefully  given,  and 
would  probably  have  had  some  value;  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  and  only  a  moderate  elevation  of 
style. 

The  last  Augustan  poet  we  shall  notice  is  M.  Maniuub,  whose 
dry  subject  has  caused  him  to  meet  with  very  general  neglect 
His  date  was  considered  doubtful,  but  Jacob  has  shown  that  he 
began  to  write  towards  the  dose  of  Augustus's  reign.    The  first 

»  Pont  VI.  xvL  6.  ■  Pont  VI.  xvi  S4. 

'  The  name  FaliBoos  is  geaenUj  attached  to  lum^  bat  apparently  withoof 
any  certain  authority. 
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book  refen  to  the  defeat  of  Yarus^  (7  A.D.),  to  wliiah,  therefore,  it 
most  be  subsequent^  and  the  fourth  book  contemplates  Augostui 
as  still  alive,'  though  Tiberius  had  already  been  named  as  Yna  sno- 
cessor.'  The  fifth  book  must  have  appeared  after  the  interval  of 
Augustus's  death ;  and  from  one  passage  which  seems  to  allude 
to  the  destruction  of  Pompey's  theatre^^  Jacob  argues  that  it  was 
written  as  late  as  22  A.D.  The  danger  of  treating  a  subject  on 
which  the  emperor  had  his  own  very  decided  views'^  may  have 
deterred  (Manilius  from  completing  his  work.  Literature  of  all 
kinds  was  silent  under  the  tyrant's  gloomy  frown,  and  the  weak 
style  of  this  last  book  seems  to  reflect  the  depressed  mind  of  its 
author. 

The  birth  and  parentage  of  ManiUus  are  not  known.  That  he 
Iras  a  foreigner  is  probable,  both  from  the  uncouthness  of  his  style 
at  the  outset,  and  from  the  decided  improvement  in  it  that  can  be 
traced  through  succeeding  books.  Bentley  thought  him  an  Asiatic; 
if  so,  however,  his  lack  of  florid  ornament  would  be  strange.  It 
is  more  likely  that  he  was  an  African.  But  the  question  is  com- 
plicated by  the  corrupt  state  of  his  tex.^  by  the  obscurity  of  his 
subject,  and  by  the  very  incomplete  knowledge  of  it  displayed  by 
the  autJior.  It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  have  mastered  a 
subject  to  treat  of  it  in  didactic  verse.  Cicero  expressly  instances 
Aratus^  as  a  man  who,  with  scarce  any  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
exercised  a  legitimate  poetical  ingenuity  by  versifying  such  know- 
ledge as  he  hfluL  These  various  causes  make  Manilius  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  authors.  Few  can  wade  through  the  mingled 
solecisms  in  language  and  mistakes  in  science,  the  empty  verbiage 
that  dilates  on  a  platitude  in  one  place,  and  the  jejune  abstract 
that  hurries  over  a  knotty  argument  in  another,  without  regretting 
that  so  unreadable  a  poet  should  have  been  preserved.^ 

»  I.  SW.  •  IV.  985.  •  lb.  764.  *  V.  518. 

*  Maniliiu  hints  at  the  general  dislike  of  Tiberins  in  (me  or  two  obecnre 
passages,  e,g.  I.  455 ;  II.  290, 258 ;  where  the  epithets  tortus,  prontu,  applied 
to  Capricorn,  which  was  Tiberios's  star,  hint  at  his  character  and  his  dis- 
grace.    Cf.  also,  L  926.  *  De  Or.  I.  16. 

'  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  catali^e  some  of  his  pecoliarities.  We 
find  admota  moenSmt  arma  (iv.  87),  a  plutue  unknown  to  military  language; 
amiiguusterrme  (II.  281),  agiles  meta$  Fhoebi  (I.  199) =circnm  quae  agiliter 
se  Tertit ;  HoUfrtia  facU  artes  (I.  78)=invenit.  Attempts  at  brevity  like 
fiUlewte  solo  (I.  240}— Soli  declivitas  nos  longitudine  fallens  ;  Jiioema/er^nt 
[1, 781) — muralem  ooronam ;  innequaUs  CycUuia  (iy.  687),  i.s.  abinaeqaaUbnfl 
procelhs  vexatae,  a  reminiscence  from  nor.  (Od.  II.  ix.  8).  Constnictiom 
7erging  on  the  illegitimate,  as  aciet,  quae  poena  Mguetur  (iv.  210);  nota  apertrt 
viam,  sc.  sidera(I.  31);  Sibi  nullomonstranfe  loquuntur  Neptwno  debere  genu* 
(II.  223);  iS^tftts  foreins(iy.  886);  nodrumqiuparenimnPanavapenpiei'mut 
The  number  might  be  indefinitdy  increased.    See  Jacob's  full  index. 
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And  yet  his  book  k  not  altogether  without  interest  The  snK 
ject  ia  called  Attronomyj  but  (dbould  rather  be  called  Astrology^ 
for  more  than  half  the  space  is  taken  ap  with  these  baselesi 
theories  of  sidereal  influence  which  belong  to  the  imaginary  side 
of  the  scienoe.  But  in  the  exordia  and  perorations  to  the  seyend 
books,  as  well  as  in  sundry  digressions,  may  be  found  matter  of 
greateor  value,  embodying  1^  poet's  yiews  on  the  great  questions 
of  philosophy.^  On  the  whole  he  must  be  reckoned  as  a  Stoic, 
though  not  a  strictly  dogmatic  one^  He  begins  by  giving  .the 
different  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  lays  it  down  that 
on  these  points  troth  cannot  be  attained.  The  universe,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  rests  on  no  material  basis,  much  less  need  we  suppose 
the  earth  to  need  one.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  whirl  about  with- 
out any  support ;  earth  therefore  may  well  be  supposed  to  do  the 
same.  The  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  whose  motions  are 
circular  and  imitate  those  of  the  gods.'  llie  universe  is  not 
finite  as  some  Stoics  assert,  for  its  roundness  (which  is  proved  by 
Chryaippufl)  implies  infinity.  Lucretius  is  wrong  in  denying 
antipodes;  they  follow  naturally  from  the  globular  shape,  from 
which  also  we  may  naturally  infer  that  seas  Ibind  together,  as  well 
as  separate,  nations.'  All  this  system  is  held  together  by  a 
spiritual  force,  which  he  calls  (xod,  governing  according  to  the 
law  of  reason.^  He  next  describes  the  Zodiac  and  enumerates  the 
chief  staiB  with  their  influences.  Following  the  teaching  of 
Hegflflianax,*  he  declares  that  those  which  bear  human  names  are 
superior  to  those  named  after  beasts  or  inanimate  things.  The 
study  of  the  stars  was  a  gift  direct  from  heaven.  Kings  first,  and 
after  them  priests,  were  guided  to  search  for  wisdom,  and  now 
Augustus,  who  is  both  supreme  ruler  and  supreme  pontiff  follows 
his  divine  father  in  cultivating  this  great  science.  Mentioning 
some  of  the  legends  which  recount  the  transformations  of  mortals 
into  stars,  he  asserts  that  they  must  not  be  understood  in  too 
gross  a  sense.^  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  orderly 
movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  who  has  contemplated 
this  eternal  order  cannot  believe  the  Epicurean  doctrina    Human 

>  These  are  worth  reading.  They  aie~J.  1-250,  489-589  ;  II.  1-150, 
722-970 ;  IIL  1-42  ;  IT.  1-118  (the  most  elaborate  of  all),  866-985  ;  Y. 
540-619,  the  aooonnt  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

'  A  hint  boiTOwed  from  Plato's  TimaeuB, 

'  I.  246.  An  instance  of  a  physical  conclusion  inflnencinff  moral  or 
poUtieal  ones.  The  theory  that  seas  separate  conntries  has  uways  gons 
with  a  lack  of  pro^jress,  and  vio$  twrao. 

*  VU  animae  dwkia  regU,  «flwrogw«  meatu  OofupinU  dmu  «l  taeUa  raUmt 
fNbmuU  (I.  2501 

•  Hyg.  P.A.  ii.  14  •L468. 
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generatdons  pass  away,  bat  the  earth  and  the  stars  abide  for  e^er 
Surely  the  universe  is  divine.  Passing  on  to  the  milky  way,  he  give* 
two  fanciful  theories  of  its  origin,  one  that  it  is  the  rent  burnt  by 
Phaethon  through  th6  firmament,  the  other  that  it  is  nulk  from 
the  breast  of  Juno.  As  to  its  consistency,  he  wavers  between  the 
view  that  it  is  a  closely  packed  company  of  stan^  and  the  more 
poetical  one  that  it  is  formed  by  the  white-robed  souls  of  the  just.  * 
This  last  theory  leads  him  to  recount  in  a  dull  catalogue  the  well- 
worn  list  of  Greek  and  Eoman  heroes.  Comets  are  mysterious 
bodies,  whose  origin  is  unknown.  The  universe  is  full  of  fiery 
particles  ever  tending  towards  conglomeration,  and  perhaps  their 
impact  forms  comets.  Whether  natural  or  supernatural,  one 
thmg  is  certain — ^they  are  never  without  effect  on  mankind. 

In  the  second  book  he  begins  by  a  complaint  that  the  list  of 
attzaotive  subjects  is  exhausteicL  lliis  incites  him  to  essay  an 
untried  path,  from  which  he  hopes  to  reap  no  stolen  laurels  ^  as 
the  bard  of  the  universe  I  ^  He  next  expounds  the  doctrine  of 
an  ever-present  spirit  moving  the  mass  of  matter,  in  language 
reflected  from  the  sixth  Aeneid.  Men  must  not  seek  for  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  Considerations  of  analogy  are  enough  to 
awaken  oonviotion.  The  fact  that,  6.^.,  shell-fish  are  affected  by 
the  moon,  and  that  all  land  creatures  depend  on  solar  influence, 
should  forbid  ns  to  dissociate  earth  from  heaven,  or  man's  activity 
from  the  providence  of  the  gods.  How  could  man  have  any 
knowledge  of  deity  unless  he  partook  of  its  nature )  The  rest  of 
the  book  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  different  kinds  of  stars,  their 
several  attnbntes,  and  l£eir  astrological  dassiflcation,  ending  with 
the  DodeccAemorion  and  Octotqpoa.  - 

The  third  book,  after  a  short  and  offensively  allusive  descrip- 
tion of  the  labours  of  preceding  poets,  sketches  the  twelve  aihla 
or  accidents  of  human  life,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  its  special 
guardian  influence.  It  then  passes  to  the  horoscope,  which  it 
treats  at  length,  giving  minute  and  various  directions  how  to  draw 
it  The  extoeme  importance  attached  to  this  process  by  Tiberius, 
and  the  growing  frequency  with  which,  on  every  occasion,  Chal- 
deans and  Astrologers  were  now  consulted,  made  the  poet  specially 
careful  to  treat  this  subject  with  clearness  and  precision.  It  ia 
accordingly  the  most  readable  of  all  the  purely  technical  parts  of 
the  work.  The  account  of  the  tropics,  with  wluch  the  book  closes, 
is  singularly  inaccurate,  but  contains  some  rather  elegant  descrip- 
tions : '  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer  summer  always  reigns,  at  Capricorn 
there  is  perpetual  winter.      The  book  here  breaks  off  quitf 

1 II.  ftl.  *  JI%md$  F(Us$,  II.  148. 

•  Mp.  that  of  ipringp  y.  e62-(568. 
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Abra[iily;  apparency  he  intended  to  compose  the  crflogae  al 
lame  fatnie  time,  but  had  no  opportonity  of  doing  it 

The  exoidimn  te  the  fourth  book,  which  sometimes  rises  into 
eloquence,  glorifies  fate  as  the  ultimate  divine  power,  but  denies 
it  either  will  or  personality.  He  fortifies  his  argument,  according 
to  his  wont^  by  a  historical  catalogue,  which  exemplifies  the 
hawhnesB  that,  except  in  philosophical  digressions,  rarely  leaves  his 
style.  Then  follow  the  horoscopic  properties  of  the  Zodiacal 
constellations,  the  various  reasons  for  desiring  to  be  bom  under 
one  star  rather  than  another,  a  sort  of  horoscopico-zodiacal  account 
of  the  world,  its  physical  geography,  and  the  properties  of  the 
ttmes.  These  give  occasion  for  some  graphic  touches  of  history 
and  legend ;  the  diction  of  this  book  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
preceding  three,  but  the  wisdom  is  questionable  which  reserves 
the  ''  good  wine  "  until  so  late.  Passing  on  to  the  ecliptic,  he  drags 
in  the  legends  of  Deucalion,  Phaethon,  and  others,  which  he  treats 
in  a  rhetorical  way,  and  concludes  the  book  with  an  appeal  to 
man's  reason,  and  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  mental  eye  free 
viaion.  Somewhat  inconsistently  with  the  half-religious  attitude 
of  the  first  and  second  books,  he  here  preaches  once  more  the 
doctrine  of  irresiBtible  late,  which  to  most  of  the  Eoman  poets 
occupies  the  place  of  God.  The  poem  practically  ends  here.  He 
himself  implies  at  the  opening  of  Book  Y.,  that  most  poets  would 
not  have  pursued  the  theme  further ;  apparently  he  is  led  on  by  his 
interest  in  the  subject^  or  by  the  barrenness  of'  his  invention 
which  could  suggest  no  other.  The  book,  which  is  unfinished, 
contains  a  description  of  various  stars,  with  legends  interspersed 
i^  which  a  more  ambitious  style  appears,  and  a  taste  which, 
though  rhetorical  and  pedantic,  is  more  chastened  than  in  the 
earlier  books. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  rSaumS  that  the  poem  discusses 
several  questions  of  great  interest.  Bising  above  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  science,  Manilius  tries  to  preach  a  theory  of  the 
universe  which  shaU  displace  that  given  by  Lucretiu&  He  is  a 
Stoic  combating  an  Epicurean.  A  dose  study  of  Lucretius  is 
evidenced  by  numerous  passages,^  and  the  earnestness  of  his  moral 
ocndusions  imitates,  though  it  does  not  approach  in  impressive- 
ness,  that  of  the  great  Epicurean.  Occasionally  he  imitates 
floraoe,^  much  more  often  Virgil,  and,  in  the  l^;ends,  Ovid.* 

^  JBl^.  the  tranritioiis  ^WM  o^  (iiL  48),  M  fwmiam  dSetum  etHm.  9S6y 
Percip$  (iv.  818),  kc ;  the  frequent  nee  of  alhteiation  (i  7,  62,  57.  69,  Cl^ 
84.  116,  kc) ;  of  asyndeton  (L  84  ;  ii.  6) ;  polysyndeto*! (L  99,  ^t§,\ 

'  Rff,  pedHmt  quid  iungert  eerHs  (iii.  85). 

'  E.g.  m  those  of  Phaethon,  and  PersenB  and  Andromeda. 
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His  te^shnical  manipiilaldon  of  the  hexameter  is  good,  thon^ 
fcinged  with  monotony.  Occasionally  he  indulges  in  Hcenses  which 
mark  a  deficient  ear  ^  or  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  theory 
of  quantity.^  He  has  few  archaisms,*  few  Greek  words,  consider- 
ing the  exigencies  of  his  snbject,  and  his  vocabulary  is  greatly 
superior  to  his  syntax;  the  rhetorical  colouring  which  pervades 
the  work  shows  that  he  was  educated  in  the  later  taste  of  the 
schools,  and  neither  could  understand  nor  desired  to  reproduce  the 
simplicity  of  Lucretius  or  YirgiL^ 

^B,g.  aUa pnmniiiMi umti (I  90);  nidi gpepieB (^  156),  to. 

*FMdBad(L  10);  cselftm  et  (L  795);  dMr  ft  {in  then.  iiL  8);  pfldflnt 
(iv.  408). 

*S.g.  clep8ifl8er(L  25);  itiner(i.  88);  oompagine  (i  719);  aorti  oNL 
(L  818);  aadinqae(iL  479). 

^  JB.g.  the  plagae  so  depopalated  Athens  that  (iL  891)  de  tanto  fuofudam 
pojmlo  via  emUiffU  htrui    It  tht  batik  of  Aetiua  (ii  916);  i»  /MH 
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PkOBB-WBITBRS  07  THB  AUOUSTAN  PbRIOHi 

PUBUO  oratory,  which  had  held  the  first  rank  among  studki 
under  the  Bepublic,  was  now,  aa  we  have  said,  almost  extinct.  Id 
the  earlier  part  of  Augustus's  reign,  PoUio  and  Messala  for  a  time 
preserved  some  of  the  traditions  of  freedom,  but  both  found  it 
impossible  to  maintaiTi  their  position.  Messala  retired  into 
di^ufied  seclusion;  PoUio  devoted  himself  to  other  kinds  of 
composition.  Somewhat  later  we  find  Messalinus,  the  son  of 
Meseala,  noted  for  his  eloquent  pleading;  but  as  he  inherited 
none  of  the  moral  qualities  which  had  made  his  fether  dangerous, 
Augustus  permitted  him  to  exercise  his  talent.  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Ovid,  from  whom  we  learn  details  of  his  life ; 
but  he  frittered  away  his  powers  on  trifiing  jests  ^  and  extempore 
versifying.  The  only  other  name  worthy  of  niention  is  Q. 
Eatebius,  who  from  an  orator  became  a  noted  dedaimer.  The 
testimonies  to  his  excellence  vary ;  Seneca,  who  had  often  heard 
him,  speaks  of  the  wonderful  volubility,  more  Greek  than  Boman, 
which  in  him  amounted  to  a  fault  Tacitus  gives  him  higher 
praise^  but  admits  that  his  writings  do  not  answer  to  his  living 
leuDie,  a  persuasive  manner  and  sonorous  voice  having  been  indis- 
pensible  ingredients  in  his  oratory.^  The  activity  before  given  to 
the  state  was  now  transferred  to  the  basilica.  But  as  the  full  sway 
of  rhetoric  was  not  established  until  quite  the  close  of  Augustus's 
leign,  we  shall  reserve  our  account  of  it  for  the  next  book,  merely 
noticing  the  chief  rhetoricians  who  flounshed  at  this  time.  The 
most  eminent  were  Poboius  Latbo,  Fusgub  Abeluub,  and 
AiiBUdUS  SiLUB,  who  are  frequently  quoted  by  Seneca ;  Eutilius 
Lupus,'  who  was  somewhat  younger;  and  Senega,  the  father  of 

^  He  was  an  adbpt  in  the  r«9  culinariek  Tao.  An.  vL  7 9  Utterly  notes  his 
deffeneracy. 

*Haierii  oaiionim  illnd  et  proflaens  onm  ipse  simnl  eztinctam  est, 
Inn.  iv.  61. 

*  The  anthor  of  two  books  on  figures  of  speech,  an  abridged  translatir  m  ol 
tha  work  of  GorgiM,  a  contemporary  Greek  rhetorician. 
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the  oelobiated  philosopher.^  FascoB  was  an  iusiatic,  and  seenifl  to 
have  been  one  of  the  fiist  who  declainied  in  Latin.  Foreign  pro- 
fessors had  previously  exercised  their  own  and  their  pnpils' 
ingenuity  in  Greek ;  Cicero  had  almost  invariably  declaimed  in 
that  language,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  much 
less  harmful  practice;  but  now  the  bombast  and  glitter  of  the 
Asiatic  style  flaunted  itself  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  found  in  the 
increasing  number  of  provincials  from  Gaul  and  Spain  a  body  of 
admirers  who  cultivated  it  with  enthusiasnL  Gestius  Pius,  a 
native  of  Smyrna,  espoused  the  same  florid  style,  and  was  even 
preferred  by  his  audience  to  such  men  as  Pollio  and  Messala.  To 
us  the  extracts  from  these  authors,  preserved  in  Seneca,  present  the 
most  wearisome  monotony,  but  contemporary  criticism  found  in 
them  many  grades  of  excellence.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  was 
Pordus  Lateo,  who,  like  Seneca  hiTnAfllf,  came  from  Spain. 
There  is  a  special  character  about  the  Spanish  literary  genius 
which  will  be  more  prominent  in  the  next  generation.  At  pre- 
sent it  had  not  sufficiently  amalgamated  with  the  old  Latin  cul- 
ture to  shine  in  the  higher  branches.  But  in  the  rhetorical 
schools  it  gradually  leavened  taste  by  its  attractive  qualities,  and 
men  like  Latro  must  be  regarded  as  wielding  immense  influence 
on  Roman  style,  though  somewhat  in  the  background,  much  as 
Antipho  influenced  the  oratory  of  Athens. 

Annaeus  Seneca  of  Gorduba  (Cordova),*  the  father  of  Novatus^ 
Seneca,  and  Mela  the  father  of  Lucan,  belonged  to  the  equestrian 
order,  was  bom  probably  about  54  B.a  and  lived  on  until  after 
the  death  of  Tiberius.'  The  greater  part  of  this  long  life,  longer 
even  than  Varro's,  waa  spent  in  the  profession  of  eloquence,  for 
which  in  youth  he  prepared  himself  by  studying  the  manner  of 
the  most  renowned  masters.  Cicero  alone  he  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  hear,  the  civil  wars  having  necessitated  his  withdrawal 
to  Spain.^  He  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  Eome  more  than 
twice,  but  he  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rhetoricians  of 
the  capital,  whence  we  conclude  that  his  residence  extended  over 
some  time.^  The  stem  discipline  of  Caesar's  wars  had  taught  the 
Spaniards  something  of  Roman  severity,  and  Seneca  seems  to 
have  adopted  with  a  good  will  the  maxims  of  Roman  lif&^  He 
possessed  that  elan  with  which  young  races  often  carry  all  before 

^  Seneca  and  QnintOiui  qnote  nnmeroni  other  names,  u  PaitimuM^  Bom' 
peius.  Silo,  Papirhu  Flaviantu,  Alftua  Flavua^  kc.  The  reader  ahoold  ooa- 
suit  Teuffol,  where  all  that  is  known  of  these  worthies  is  gi^en. 

'  The  praenomen  M.  is  often  given  to  him,  but  without  authority. 

•  Probably  until  88  A.D.         ^Contr.  L  praef.  iL        •See  Teufiel,  |  M4 

*  His  son  speaks  of  his  home  as  antiqua  §i  tevera. 
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^eni  when  they  give  the  fresh  yigoor  of  their  nnddntandiiig  to 
master  an  existing  system;  his  memoiy,  as  he  himself  tells  ns, 
was  so  prodigious  that  he  ooold  ledte  2000  names  correctly  after 
once  hearing  them;^  and,  with  the  taste  for  showy  ornament 
which  his  race  has  always  evinced,  he  must  haye  hnmdied  himself 
without  misgiving  into  the  competition  of  the  schools.  Neverthe- 
IpBSy  in  his  old  age,  when  he  came  to  look  hack  on  his  lif  e^  he 
lelt  half  ashamed  of  its  results.  His  sons  had  -asked  him  to  write 
a  critical  account  of  the  greatest  rhetoricians  he  had  known ;  he 
gladly  acceded  to  their  insb,  and  has  embodied  in  his  work  vast 
numbers  of  extracts,  drawn  eitheir  from  memory  or  rough  notes, 
specifying  the  manner  in  which  each  professor  treated  his  theme ; 
he  than  adds  his  own  judgment  on  their  merits^  often  interspers- 
ing the  more  tedious  discussions  with  botHnoia  or  literary  aneo- 
doteSi  The  most  readable  portions  are  the  prefaces,  where  he 
writes  in  his  own  person  in  the  unaffected  epistolary  style.  We 
learn  from  them  many  particulars  about  the  lives  of  the  great 
rhetores  and  the  state  of  taste  and  literary  education.  But  in  the 
preface  to  the  tenth  book  (the  last  of  the  series)  he  expresses  an 
utter  weariness  of  a  subject  which  not  even  the  reminiscences  of 
happier  days  could  invest  with  serious  interest  There  are  no 
indications  that  Seneca  rose  to  the  first  eminence.  His  extra- 
ordinary memory,  diligence,  and  virtuous  habits  gained  him 
respect  from  Mb  pupils  and  the  intimacy  of  the  great.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  his  writings  to  show  a  man  of  more  than  average 
capacity,  who,  having  been  thrown  all  his  life  in  an  artificial  and 
narrowing  profession,  has  lost  the  power  of  taking  a  vigorous 
interest  in  things,  and  acquired  the  habit  of  looking  at  questions 
from  what  we  might  oill  the  examinei'$  point  of  view.  We 
have  remains  of  two  sets  of  compositions  by  him;  Controversiae^ 
or  legal  questions  discussed  by  way  of  practice  for  actual  cases, 
divided  into  ten  books,  of  which  about  half  are  preserved;  and 
8ua8oriaef  or  imaginary  themea^  such  as  those  ridiculed  by 
Juvenal: 

**  CoDsiliiim  dedimns  Snilaab  privskna  at  shui 

Bonniret.'* 

These  last  are  printed  first  in  our  editions,  because,  bdng  abstract 
in  character  and  not  calling  for  any  special  knowledge,  they  were 
better  suited  for  beginners.  The  style  of  the  book  varies.  In 
the  prefaces  it  is  not  inelegant,  and  shows  few  traces  of  the 
dedine^  but  in  the  excerpts  from  Latro  and  Fuscus  (which  are 

^  Oaenr,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  greatiy  stnick  with  the  attentioa 
given  to  the  onltiYation  of  the  memory  in  the  Droidical  ooUeges  of  GauL 

X 
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perhaps  nearly  in  their  own  words)  we  ohserve  tihe  silyer  Latixtitj 
already  predominant.  Mach  is  written  in  a  yery  compressed 
manner,  reading  like  notes  of  a  lectnre  or  a  table  of  contents. 
There  is,  however,  a  geniality  about  the  old  man  which  renders 
him,  even  when  uninteresting,  not  altogether  unpleasing. 

We  pass  from  rhetoric  to  h^bstory,  and  here  we  meet  with  one  of 
the  great  names  of  Boman  letters,  the  most  eloquent  of  all 
historians,  Titus  Livxus  Patayikus.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth 
is  disputed,  but  may  be  referred  to  59  or  67  B.a  at  Patavium 
(Padua),  a  populous  and  important  town,  no  less  renowned  for  its 
strict  morals  than  for  i^oj^ence.^  Little  is  known  of  lus  life, 
but  he  seems  to  have  oeen  of  noble  birth;  his  rektive,  C  Cor- 
nelius, took  the  auspices  at  Pharsalia,  and  the  aristocratic  tinge 
which  pervades  his  work  would  4ead  to  the  same  inference. 
Padua  was  a  bustling  place,  where  publicHspeaking  was  rife, 
and  aptitude  for  affiurs  common;  thus  livy  was  nursed  in 
eloquence  and  in  scenes  of  human  activity.  Nothing  tended 
to  tum  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  nature — at  least  we  see 
no  signs  of  it  in  his  work, — ^his  conceptions  of  national  develop- 
ment were  uncomplicated  by  reference  to  the  share  that  physical 
conditions  have  in  moulding  it ;  man  alone,  and«  thati  as  in  all 
respects  self-determining,  has  interest  for  him.  His  gifts  are  pre- 
eminently those  of  an  orator ;  the  talent  for  developing  an  idea, 
for  explaining  events  as  an  orderly  sequence,  for  establishing 
conclusions,  for  moving  the  feelings,  for  throwing  himself  into  a 
cause,  for  clothing  his  arguments  in  noble  language,  shine  con- 
spicuous in  his  work,  while  he  lias  the  good  faith,  sincerity,  and 
patriotism  which  mark  off  the  orator  from  the  mere  advocate.  For 
some  years  he  remarned  at  Padua  studying  philosophy^  and  prac- 
tising as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  declaiming  after  the  manner  of 
Seneca  and  his  contemporaries.  Beference  is  made  to  these 
declamations  by  Seneca  and  Quintilian,  and  no  doubt  they  were 
worth  preserving  as  a  grade  in  his  intellectual  progress  and  as 
having  helped  to  produce  the  artistic  elaborateness  of  his  speeches. 
In  31  B.O.  or  thereabouts,  he  came  to  Bome,  where  he  speedily 
rose  into  favour.  But  though  a  courtier,  he  was  no  flatterer.  He 
praised  Brutus  and  Cassius,"  he  debated  whether  Caesar  was 
useful  to  the  state,^  his  whole  history  is  a  praise  of  the  old 

^  Many  of  thfse  facts  are  taken  from  Seeley's  livy,  Bk.  I.  Oxford,  1871. 

*  L.  Seneca  (Epp.  xvi.  6,  9)  says :  "  ScrtpsU  enim  et  dialogoa  quo9  non  ma/gu 
Mloeophi(u  annumeres  quam  historiae  et  exprofesso  phihaqphiani  eonHnentet 
li&rof.*  These  half  historical,  half  philosophical  dialogues  may  perhapi 
have  resembled  Cicero's  dialogue  De  Eepublica:  Heitz  sujiposes  tnem  tt 
linvi'  been  of  the  sfliue  character  as  the  x^i^ropuiiL  of  Varro  (reeley,  ▼.  1S\ 

'  Tic.  An/L  iv.  34.  *  Sen.  N.  Q. 
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Bepublic,  Mb  prefooe  itates  that  Eome  can  neither  bear  her  evilfli 
nor  the  remedy  that  has  been  applied  to  them  (by  which  it  is  pro- 
bable he  meana  the  Empire),  and  we  know  that  Angustua  called  him 
a  Pompeian,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot  have  been  an  im- 
prudent one,  otherwise  he  could  hardly  have  retained  the  emperor's 
friendship.  As  regards  the  date  of  his  work.  Professor  Seeley 
decides  that  the  first  decade  was  written  between  27  and  20  B.a, 
die  very  time  during  which  the  Aeneid  was  in  process  of  composi- 
tion. The  later  decades  were  thrown  off  from  time  to  time  until 
his  death  at  Patavium  in  17  A.D.  Indications  exist  to  show  that 
they  were  not  revised  by  him  after  publication,  e,g.y  the  errors 
into  which  he  had  been  led  by  trusting  to  Valerius  Antias  were 
not  erased ;  but  he  was  careful  not  to  rely  on  his  authority  after- 
wards. That  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  is  clear  from  the  fact 
recorded  by  Pliny  the  younger,  that  a  man  journeyed  to  Eome 
from  Cadiz  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  him,  and,  ha.ying  suc- 
ceeded, returned  at  once.^  The  elder  Pliny^  draws  a  picture  of  him 
at  an  advanced  age  studying  with  imdiminished  zeal  at  his  great 
work.  The  **  old  man  eloquent "  used  to  say  that  he  had  written 
enough  for  glory,  and  had  now  earned  rest ;  but  his  restless  mind 
fed  on  labour  and  would  not  lie  idle.  When  completed,  his  book 
at  once  became  the  authoritative  history  of  Eome,  after  which 
nothing  was  left  but  to  abridge  or  comment  upon  it 

The  state  of  letters  at  Eiome,  while  unfavourable  to  strictly 
political  history,  was  ripe  for  the  production  of  a  work  like  Livy'a 
Augustus,  Agrippa,  and  Pollio,  had  founded  public  libraries  in 
which  the  older  works  were  accessible.  The  emperor  took  a 
keen  interest  in  all  studies ;  he  encouraged  not  merely  poets  but 
pliilologians  and  scientific  writers,  and  he  was  not  indisposed  to 
protect  historical  study,  if  only  it  were  treated  in  the  way  he 
approved.  Eabirius,  Pedo  Albinovanus,  and  Cornelius  Severus 
had  written  poems  on  the  late  wars,  Ovid  and  Propertius  on  the 
legends  embodied  in  the  calendar;  the  rival  jurists  Labeo  and 
Capito  had  wrought  the  Juris  Responsa  into  a  body  of  legal 
doctrine ;  Strabo  was  giving  the  world  the  result  of  his  travels  in  a 
universal  geography;  Pompeius  Tro^s,  Labienus,  Po31io,  and 
the  Greeks  Dionysius,  Dion,  and  Timagenes,  had  all  treated 
Eoman  history ;  Augustus  had  published  a  volume  of  his  own 
Gesta;  all  things  seem  to  demand  a  comprehensive  dramatic 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  Eoman  state,  which  should  trace  tlie 
process  by  which  the  world  became  Eoman,  and  Eome  becami 
united  in  the  hands  of  Caesar. 

•  Plin.  £f.  u.  8.  ^Pnntf.  ad  Nat,  Hid. 
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Hitherto  Soman  history  had  been  imperfectly  treated.  It  k 
onf ortunate  that  such  crude  conceptions  of  its  nature  prevailedi 
£Ten  Cicero  says,  opm  hoc  unum  maoBtme  oratorium.^  It  had 
been  either  a  register  of  events  kept  by  aristocratic  pontifb 
from  pride  of  race,  or  a  series  of  pictures  for  the  display  of 
tloquence.  Neither  the  flexible  imagination,  nor  the  patient  saga- 
flity,  nor  the  disinterested  view  of  life  necessary  for  a  great  histo- 
rian, was  to  be  found  among  the  Bomana  There  was  no  true 
critidam.  For  instance,  while  Juvenal  depicts  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  accordiug  to  tradition,  as  rude  marauders,' 
Cicero  commends  their  virtues  and  extols  the  wisdom  of  the 
early  kings  as  the  Athenian  orators  do  that  of  Solon ;  and  in  his 
CcUo  Maior  makes  of  the  harsh  censor  a  refined  country  gentle- 
man and  a  student  of  Flatol  Yano  had  amassed  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  facts,  a  formidable  array  of  authorities ;  Dionysius  had 
spent  twenty  years  in  studying  the  monuments  of  Eome,  and  yet 
had  so  little  intelligence  of  her  past  that  he  made  Eomulus  a 
philosopher  of  the  Sophistic  type  I  Caesar  and  SaUust  gave  true 
nairatives  of  that  which  they  had  themselves  known,  but  they  did 
little  more.  No  ancient  writer,  unless  perhaps  Thucydides,  has 
grasped  the  truth  that  history  is  an  in<&visible  whole,  and  that 
humanity  marches  according  to  fixed  law  towards  a  determinate 
end.  The  world  is  in  their  eyes  a  stage  on  which  is  played  for 
ever  the  same  drama  of  life  and  death,  wliose  fate  moves  in  a 
circle  bounded  by  the  catastrophes  of  cities  mortal  as  their 
inhabitants,  without  man's  becoming  by  progress  of  time  either 
better  or  more  pow^uL  In  estimating,  then,  the  value  of  Liv/s 
work,  we  must  ask,  How  fox  did  he  possess  the  qualifications 
.  necessary  for  success)  We  turn  to  his  pre&ce  and  find  there  the 
I  moralist)  the  patriot^  and  the  stylist ;  and  we  infer  that  his  fullest 
idea  of  history  is  of  a  book  in  which  he  who  runs  can  read  the 
lesson  of  virtue ;  and,  if  he  be  a  lawgiver,  can  model  his  legislation 
upon  its  high  precedents,  and^  if  he  be  a  citizen,  can  follow  its  salu- 
tuy  precepts  of  conduct.  An  idea, 'which,  however  noble,  is 
certainly  not  exhaustive.  It  may  entitle  its  possessor  to  be  odled 
a  lofty  writer,  but  not  a  great  historian.  '  This  is  his  radical  defects 
He  treats  history  too  little  as  a  record,  too  little  as  a  science,  too 
much  as  a  series  of  texts  for  edification. 

How  far  is  he  faithful  to  his  authorities  t    In  truth,  he  never 
deserts  them,  never  (or  almost  never)  advances  an  assertion  without 

*  De.  Leg.  L  S.    See  also  Book  II.  cK  iii  i/niL 

*  Maiorum  quitjuis  primmsfmt  ilU  tmoT%m  AutpcutorJwU  atU  iUmd  outi 
iieere  nolo.  Sat  yiii  uU. 
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IhenL^  His  fidelity  may  be  infeired  from  the  fact  that  when  b« 
follows  PolybiuB  alone,  he  adds  absolutely  nothing,  he  meiely  thiowB 
life  into  hia  predecessor's  dead  periods.  Moreover,  be  writesy  afteoe 
the  method  of  the  old  annalists,  of  events  year  by  year;  he  rarely 
eonjectores  their  causes  or  traces  their  connexion,  he  is  willing  to 
efface  himself  in  the  capacity  of  exponent  of  what  is  handed  down. 
Whole  passages  we  cannot  doubt^  especially  in  the  early  books, 
are  inserted  horn  Fabius  and  the  other  ancients,  only  just  enough 
changed  to  make  them  polished  instead  of  rude ;  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  slight  the  changes  need  be  when  the  hand  that  makes 
them  is  a  skUfol  csdb.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  be  never  alters  tht 
testimony  of  a  witness,  or  colours  it  by  interested  presentation. 
His  chief  authorities  for  the  early  history  are  Licinius  Macer, 
Claudius  Quadiigarius,  Qn..GBmws^^  (Bainpunning  Tiiditrwuii!,  Aellus 
Tubero, ^fausiuu'IIuMBMiy  Galpumius  PLbo,' Valerius  Antias,  Aoflitts 
Oklffiei*  Porcius  Gate,  Cindus,  and  Pictor>  These  writers,  or  at 
leasi  the  most  ancient  of  them,  Cato  and  Pictor,  founded  their 
investigations  on  such  records  as  treaties,  public  documents — e.g. 
the  annals,  censors'  and  pontifG^  commentaries,  augural  books, 
books  relating  to  civil  procedure  kept  by  the  pontiffs,  &c.;^  laws, 
lists  of  magistrates,^  LibriLintei  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta; 
all  under  the  reservation  noticed  before,  that  the  migority  perished 
in  the  Qallio  conflagration.^  These  Professor  Seeley  classes  as 
pure  sources.  The  rest,  which  he  calls  corrupt^  are  the  funeral 
orations,  inscriptions  in  private  houses  placed  under  the  Imor 
gines,^  poems  of  various  kinds,  both  gentile  and  popular,  in  all  of 
which  there  was  more  or  less  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 
For  the  history  after  the  first  decade  new  authorities  appear.  The 
chief  are  Polybius^  Silenus  the  Sicilian  a  friend  of  Hannibal, 
Gaelius  Antipater,  Sisenna,  Caecilius,  Butilius,  and  the  Fasti« 
which  are  now  almost  or  quite  continuous;  and  stiU  further  on  he 
followed  Posidonius,  and  perhaps  for  the  Civil  Wars  Asinius  PoUio^ 
Theophanes,  and  others.  .There  is  evidence  that  these  were  care- 
fully digested,  but  by  instalments.  For  instance,  he  did  not  read 
Polybius  until  he  came  to  write  the  Punic  wai&    Hence  he 


^  B,g.  HI.  26.  '*  When  CinofamatiiB  was  called  to  the  dictatorship,  he 
either  digging  or  ploughing ;  anthorities  differed.  All  agreed  in  this,  that 
he  was  at  some  rustic  work."  Cf.  iy.  12,  and  L  24,  where  we  have  the  sets 
of  opposing  authorities,  utrumque  tradilur,  auetoru  tUroque  trahu/Ht  heing 
appended. 

'  A  contemporaiy  of  the  Qracchi ;  very  little  is  known  of  him. 

*  Quaestor,  203  B.a    He  wrote  in  Greek.    A  Latin  version  by  a  Claiudiue, 
whom  some  identify  with  Quadrigarius,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch. 

*  For  these  see  back,  Bk.  I.  ch.  9.  *  See  App.  p.  108.  *  JbtM 
'  Set  p.  88.                      '  Liy.  viiL  40.  Faltia  imaginwm  HkUk, 
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several  antiqnarian  notices  (e,g.  the  treaty  with  Carthage)  whick 
would  have  helped  him  in  the  first  decade.  StOl  he  uses  the  authoi^ 
he  quotes  with  moderation  and  fidelity.  When  the  Fasti  omit  ox 
confuse  the  names  of  the  consuls,  he  tells  us  so ;  ^  when  authoiities 
differ  as  to  whether  the  victoty  lay  with  the  BoTnans  or  Samnites,' 
he  notes  the  &ct  In  the  early  history  he  is  reticent^  when) 
Dionysius  is  minute;  he  is  content  with  tiie  broad  legendary  out- 
fine^  where  Dionysius  constructs  a  whole  edifice  of  probable  but 
utterly  unoertified  particulars.  In  the  important  task  of  sifting 
authorities  livy  follows  the  plan  of  selecting  the  most  ancient^ 
and  those  who  from  their  position  had  best  access  to  facts.  In 
complicated  cases  of  divergence  he  trusts  the  migority,'  the  earliest^^ 
or  the  most  accredited,*  particularly  Fabius  and  Fiso.^  He  does 
not  analyse  for  us  Ids  method  of  airiving  at  a  conclusion. 
**  Erudition  is  for  him  a  mine  from  which  the  historian  should 
draw  forth  the  pure  gold,  leaving  the  mud  where  he  found  it" 
Many  of  his  conclusions  are  reached  by  a  sort  of  instinct^  which 
by  practioe  divines  truth,  or  rather  verisimilitude,  whidh  is  but 
too  often  its  only  available  substitute. 

So  far  as  enthusiasm  serves  (and  without  it  critidsm,  though  it 
may  succeed  in  destroying,  is  helpless  to  construct),  livy  penetrates 
to  the  spirit  of  ancient  times.  He  says  himseU,  in  a  very  cele- 
brated passage  where  he  bewails  the  prevailing  scepticism,^  ''Non 
sum  nescius  ab  eadem  neglegentia  qua  nihil  portendere  deoe  volgo 
nunc  credunt  neque  nuntiari  admodum  ulla  prodigia  in  publicum 
neque  in  annales  ref eni  Ceterum  et  mihi  vetustas  res  sdibenti 
nescio  quo  pacto  antiquus  fit  animus  et  quaedam  religio  tenet,  quae 
illi  prudentissimi  vixi  pubKce  susdpiencUt  curarint^  ea  pro  indignis 
habere  quae  in  meos  annales  referam."  This  ^  antiquity  of  soul " 
is  not  criticism,  but  it  is  an  important  factor  in  it.  Ix^  the  history 
of  the  kings  he  is  a  poet  If  we  read  the  majestic  sentence  in 
which  the  end  of  Bomulus  is  described,^  we  must  admit  that  if  the 
event  is  told  at  all  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  told. 
We  meet,  however,  here  and  there,  with  genuine  insertions  from 
antiquity  which  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  Take,  e.<7.,  the  law 
of  treason,*  terrible  in  its  stem  accents,  *'  Duumviri  perduclUonem 
iudicent :  si  a  duumviris  provocarit,  provocatione  certato :  si  vincent, 
caput  obnubito :  infelici  arbori  reste  suspendito  :  verberato  vel  intra 
pomoerium  vel  extra  pomoeriimi,''  where,  as  the  historian  remarks, 
the  law  scarcely  hints  at  the  possibility  of  an  acquittal  In  the 
struggles  of  the  young  Kepublic  one  traces  the  risings  ot  political 

»  viii.  18,  I.  «  ix.  44,  6.  »  i.  7.  «  u.  40.  10. 

•  zxx.  45  •  i.  46 ;  z.  9.  '  xliii.  18.       •  L  16 
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passion,  not  of  individiials  as  yet^  but  of  parties  in  the  stata 
After  the  Punic  wan  have  begun  indiyidual  features  piedominatei 
and  what  has  been  a  rich  canvass  becomes  a  speaking  portrait 
Constitutional  questions,  in  which  livy  is  singularly  ill  informed, 
ue  hinted  at^^  but  generally  in  so  cursory  and  unintelligent  a  way, 
that  it  needs  a  Kiebuhr  to  elicit  their  meaning.  And  livy  ia 
throughout  led  into  fallacious  yiews  by  lus  confusion  of  the 
mob  {Jaex  Bomuliy  as  Cicero  calls  it)  which  represented  the 
sovereign  people  in  his  day,  with  the  sturdy  and  virtuous  plebs, 
whose  obstinate  insistance  on  their  right  forms  the  leading  thread 
of  Eoman  constitutional  development  Conformably  with  his 
promise  at  the  outset  he  traces  with  much  more  effect  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  moral  decadence.  It  is  when  Bome  comes  into 
contact  with  Asia  that  her  virtue,  already  tried,  coUapses  almost 
without  a  struggle.  The  army,  once  so  steady  in  its  discipline,, 
riots  in  revelry,  and  marches  against  Antiodius  with  as  much 
recklessness  as  if  it  were  going  to  butcher  a  flock  of  sheep.*  The 
soldiers  even  disobey  orders  in  pillaging  Fhocaea;  they  become 
cowards,  6.^.,  the  lUyrian  garrison  surrenders  to  Perseus;  and 
before  long  the  abominable  and  detested  oriental  orgies  gain  a 
permanent  footing  in  Eome.  Meanwhile,  the  senate  falls  from  its 
old  standard,  it  ceases  to  keep  faith,  its  generals  boast  of  perfidy,' 
and  the  corrupted  fathers  have  not  the  £ice  to  check  them.^  llie 
epic  of  decadence  proceeds  to  its  dSnotiementy  and  if  we  possessed 
the  lost  books  the  decline  would  be  much  more  evident  It  must 
be  admitted  that  in  this  department  of  his  subject  livy  paints 
with  a  master's  hand  But  nothing  can  atone  for  his  signal  \ 
deficiency  in  antiquarian  and  constitutional  knowledge.  He  had  > 
(it  has  been  said)  a  taste  for  truth,  but  not  a  passion  for  it  Had 
he  gone  into  the  Aedes  NympTiarum,  he  might  have  read  on  brass 
the  so-called  royal  and  tribunician  laws;  he  might  have  read  the 
treaties  with  the  Sabines,  with  Gabii  and  Carthage;  the  Scnatua 
Consulta  and  the  Plebi  Sdta.     Augustus  found  in  the  ruined  ^ 

temple  of  Jupiter  Tjnniwws*  the  spolia  opima  of  Coesus,  who  wm^^^^  AiSJ^ 
there  declared  to  have  been  consul  when  he  won  them.  All  the 
authorities  represented  him  as  military  tribune.  livy,  it  seems, 
never  took  the  trouble  to  examine  it  When  he  professes  to  dte 
an  ancient  document,  it  is  not  the  document  itself  he  dtes  but  its 
copy  in  Eabius.     He  seems  to  think  the  style  of  history  too  ornate 

^  E,g,^  the  consnla  being  both  plebeian,  tbe  anspices  an  QnfiiyoQrable 
(zziiL  SI).  Again,  the  senate  is  described  as  degrading  tiiose  who  feared  te 
retnm  to  HannUMl  (xziv.  18).  Yano,  a  hovim  Aomo,  is  chosen  oonsnl  (zxiL  84> 

•  xxxviL  S9.  •  xlii  74. 
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to  admit  snch  ragged  inteipoedtions,^  and  when  he  ineerts  lihem  hi 
offers  a  half  apology  for  his  boldness.  This  dUetiante  way  oi 
rogaiding  his  sources  deserves  all  the  censnie  Niebnhr  has  cast  on 
it  If  it  were  not  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  incorporated 
without  altering  his  better-informed  predecessors,  the  investiga- 
tions of  Niebuhr  and  his  snccessors  would  have  been  hopeles^y 
nnverifiable.  The  student  who  wishes  to  learn  the  value  of  livy 
for  the  history  of  the  constitution  should  read  the  celebrated 
Lectures  (YIL  and  YUL)  of  Kiebuhr^s  history.  Their  publication 
dethroned  him,  nor  has  ne  yet  been  reinstated.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  (that  this  censure  does  not  attach  to  him  in  other 
aspects,  for  instance  JkS  a  chronicler  of  Home's  wars,  or  a  biographer 
of  her  worthies.  As  a  geographer,  however,  he  is  untrustworthy ; 
his  description  of  Hannibal's  march  is  obscure,  and  many  battles 
are  extremely  involved.  It  is  evident  he  was  a  dear  thinker  only 
on  certain  points;  his  pre&tce,  &(/.,  is  intricate  both  in  matter  and 
manner. 

It  remains  to  consider  him  shortly  as  a  philosophic  and  as  an 
artistic  historian.  On  these  points  some  excellent  remarks  are 
made  by  M.  Taine.'  When  we  read  or  write  a  history  of  Eome  we 
ask,  Why  was  it  that  Bome  conquered  the  Samnites,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, the  Etruscans  %  How  was  it  that  the  plebeians  gained  equal 
rights  with  the  patridansf  The  answer  to  such  questions  satis- 
fies the  intelligent  man  of  the  world  who  desires  only  a  dear  and 
consistent  view.  But  philosophy  asks  a  yet  further  why  f  Why 
was  Kome  a  conquering  state)  why  these  never-ceasing  warsi 
why  was  her  cult  of  abstract  deities  a  worship  of  the  letter  which 
never  rose  to  a  spiritual  idea  t  In  the  resolution  of  problems  like 
these  lies  the  Ixue  delight  of  science ;  the  former  is  but  infor- 
mation ;  this  is  knowledge.  Has  livy  this  knowledge  9  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  philosophic  historian  should  deduce  with 
mathematical  precision;  he  merely  narrates  the  events  in  their 
proper  order,  or  chooses  from  the  events  those  that  are  representa-* 
•  « «.  ^  tive ;  he  groups  facts  under  their  special  laVs,  and  these  again 
under  universal  laws,  by  a  skilful  arrangement  or  selection,  or  else 
by  flashes  of  imaginative  insight  Livy  is  no  more  a  philosopher 
than  a  critic ;  he  discovers  laws,  as  he  verifies  facts,  imperfectly. 
The  treatment  of  history  known  to  the  ancients  did  not  admit  of 
separate  discussions  summing  up  the  results  of  previous  narrative; 

^  viiL  11,  Eaee  etai  omnia  diwiU  humamqtie  numoria  dbolevU  7uvapef€» 
grtMaq%$  ofnnia  pn&da  ac  patriis  praeferendOf  hand  ab  r$duxi  verbis  quoquj 
iprit  ut  tradUa  nuncupcUaqu$  sunt  rtfwrt, 

*  Sw  TUe-Live.  The  writer  has  heen  frequently  indebled  to  tliis  el«i 
and  striking  essay  for  examples  of  Livy's  historical  qnalities. 
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fo  philoeopHo  viewB  we  aie  as  a  rale  driven  to  constilt  the  iuaeited 
speeches.  Livy's  speeches  often  reveal  considerable  insight  j 
Manlins's  acoonnt  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia,^  and  Camillus's  sarcastii 
description  of  thair  behaviour  round  Eome,'  go  to  the  root  of  theax 
nationiEkl  character  and  lay  bare  its  weaknes&  The  Sanmites  are 
criticised  by  Decius  in  terms  which  show  that  Livy  had  analysed 
the  causes  of  their  fall  before  Eome.*  Hannibal  arraigns  the 
narrow  policy  of  lus  country  as  his  true  vanquisher.  These  and 
the  like  are  as  effectual  means  of  inculcating  a  general  truth  as  a 
set  discussbn.  To  these  numerous  and  perhaps  more  striking 
passages  bearing  on  the  internal  history  might  be  added.*  But  a 
historian  should  have  his  whole  subject  under  command.  It  is 
not  enough  to  illuminate  it  by  flashes.  The  speeches,  besides 
being  in  the  highest  degree  unnatural  and  unlustoric,  are  far  too 
eloquent^  moving  the  feelings  instead  of  the  judgment*  ''For 
an  annalist^"  to  quote  Kiebuhr,  ''  a  clear  survey  is  not  necessary ; 
but  in  A  work  like  livy's,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  no 
great  author  has  this  deficiency  to  such  an  extent  as  he.  He  neither 
knew  what  he  had  written  nor  what  he  was  going  to  write^  but 
wrote  at  hap-hazard."  To  put  all  facts  on  an  equal  footing  is  to 
be  like  a  child  threading  beads.  To  know  how  to  select  repre- 
sentative facts,  to  arrange  according  to  representative  principles  is 
an  indispensable  requisite,  as  its  absence  is  an  irrolnediable  defect 
in  a  writer  who  aspires  to  instruct  the  world. 

To  turn  to  his  artistic  side.  In  this  he  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  excellence.  Whether  he  paints 
the  character  of  a  nation  or  an  individual ;  whether  he  paints  it 
by  pausing  to  reflect  on  its  elements,  as  in  the  beautiful  studies  of 

»xxxriiI.17.  •v.  44.  •TiLS4. 

^  As  the  invective  of  the  old  ceDtnrion  who  had  been  scomved  for  debt 
(ii.  28) ;  Connleins's  speech  on  marriage  (iv.  8) ;  the  admiiabie  speech  of 
liigastinus  showing  how  the  cit^r  drained  her  beet  blood  (zlii  84). 

'  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  an  excellent  passage  from  Dr.  Arnold  on 
the  unreality  of  these  cultivated  narangnes.  speaking  of  the  sentiments 
livy  pats  into  the  mouth  of  the  old  Bomans,  he  says  "Doubtless  the  char- 
acter of  the  nobility  and  commons  of  Rome  underwent  as  great  changes  ia 
the  course  of  years  as  those  which  have  talcen  place  in  our  own  country. 
The  Saxon  thanes  and  franklins,  the  bfiux>ns  and  knichts  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  csTaliers  and  puritans  of  the  seventeenth,  the  countiy  gentle- 
men and  monied  men  of  a  still  later  period,  all  these  have  their  own  char- 
acteristic features,  which  he  who  would  really  write  a  histoiy  of  England 
must  labour  to  distinguish  and  to  represent  with  spirit  and  fidelity ;  nor 
would  it  be  more  ridiculous  to  paint  the  members  of  a  Wittenagemot  in  the 
costume  of  our  present  House  of  Commons  than  to  ascribe  to  them  oai 
habits  of  thinking^  or  the  Tiews,  sentiments,  and  language  of  a  modem 
historian.'* 
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Oato  and  Cicero,^  or  by  describing  it  in  action,  wbicL  is  the  poetl 
cal  and  dramatic  mode,  or  by  making  it  express  itself  in  speech, 
which  is  the  method  the  otator  favoais  most,  he  is  always  great 
He  was  a  Venetian,  and  Niebuhr  finds  in  him  the  rich  colouring 
of  the  Venetian  school ;  he  has  also  the  darker  shadow  which  that 
colouring  necessitates,  and  the  bold  delineation  of  form  which 
renders  it  not  meretricious  but  noble.  When  he  makes  the  old 
senators  speak,  we  recognise  men  with  the  souls  of  kings.  Man- 
iius  regards  the  daim  of  the  Latins  for  equal  rights  as  an  outrage 
and  a  sacrilege  against  Capitoline  Jupiter,  witi^  a  truly  Eoman 
arrogance  which  would  be  grotesque  were  it  not  so  grand.^  The 
famUiar  conception  we  form  in  childhood  of  the  great  Roman 
worthies,  where  it  does  not  oome  from  PlutazGh,  is  generally  drawn 
from  livy. 

The  power  of  his  style  is  seen  sometimes  in  stately  movement, 
sometimes  in  lightning-like  flashes.  When  TT^nTiihiiLl  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  sees  his  men  dispirited,  he  cries  out,  ^*  Tau  arc.  scaling 
the  toaHs  of  Borne  f*  When  the  patricians  shrink  in  fear  from 
the  dreaded  tribunate,  the  consuls  declare  that  tJieir  emblems  oj 
office  are  a  funeral  pageant.^  All  readers  will  remember  pithy 
sentences  like  these :  ** Hannibal  has  grown  old  in  Campania;"* 
"  The  iastte  of  war  wiU  show  who  is  in  the  right,^^ 

His  rhetorical  training  diacoyers  itself  in  the  elaborate  exactness 
with  which  he  disposes  of  all  the  points  in  a  speech.  The  most 
artificial  of  all,  perhaps,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  efifective, 
is  the  pleading  of  old  Horatius  for  his  son.*  It  might  have  come 
from  the  hands  of  Porcius  Latro,  or  AreUius  Foscus.  The  orator 
treats  truth  as  a  means ;  the  historian  should  treat  it  as  an  end 
Ldvy  wishes  us  not  so  much  to  know  as  to  admire  his  heroes. 

His  language  was  censured  by  PoUio  as  exhibiting  a  Patavinitas^ 
but  what  this  was  we  know  not  To  us  he  appears  as  by  far  the 
purest  writer  subsequent  to  Cicero.  Of  the  great  orator  he  was  a 
warm  admirer.  He  imitated  his  style,  and  bade  his  son-in-law 
read  only  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  or  other  writers  in  proportion 
as  they  approached  these  two.  He  models  his  rhythm  on  the 
Ciceronian  period  so  far  as  their  different  objects  permit.  But 
poetical  phrases  have  crept  in,^  marring  its  even  fabric ;  and  other 
indications  of  too  rich  a  colouring  betray  the  near  advent  of  thp 
Silver  Age. 

'The  latter  giyen  by  Seneca  the  elder,  the  former  txtit.  40. 

«  viii.  6.  »  ii.  64,  6.  «  xzx.  80. 

»  xxL  10.  •  L  26,  10. 

'  E,g.  ffaee  *4n  dicta  dedU*  ubi  Mara  est  mtrocissimui:  stiqmu  tmtm$i 

^etapasaui,  km.  (Teutlel). 
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Am  the  book  piogieases  the  style  beooniMi  move  fixed,  nntil  ia 
the  thiid  decade  it  has  reached  its  bjgheet  point;  in  the  lata 
books,  as  we  know  from  testiinony  as  well  as  tlie  few  apecimens 
that  are  extant,  it  had  become  garrulous,  like  that  of  an  old  man* 
His  work  was  to  have  consisted  of  fifteen  decades^  but  as  we  haYe7^0  4|^ 
no  epitome  beyond  Book  GXLIL,  it  was  probably  never  finished. 
Perhaps  the  loss  of  the  last  part  is  not  so  serious  as  it  seems.  We 
have  thirty  books  complete  and  the  greater  part  of  five  others ;  • 
but  no  more,  except  a  fragment  of  the  ninety-first  book,  has  been 
discovered  for  several  centuries,  and  in  all  probability  the  remainder 
is  for  ever  lost,  li  vy  was  so  much  abridged  and  epitomized  that  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  he  was  scarcely  read  in  any  other  form.  Com- 
pilers like  Morus,  Orosius,  Eutropius,  &c.  entirely  supplied  his  plaoa 

A  word  should  perhaps  be  said  about  Pompbius  GQboouBi  who 
about  Livy's  time  wrote  a  universal  history  in  forty-four  books. 
It  was  called  Hutoriae  Philippicaey  and  was  awarently  arranged 
according  to  nations ;  it  began  with  Ninus,  the  Kimrod  of  clasmcal 
legend,  and  was  brought  down  to  about  9  a.si.  We  know  the 
work  from  the  epitomes  of  the  books  and  from  Justin's  abridgment^ 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  Morus  on  livy.  Who  Justin  was,  and 
where  he  lived,  are  not  clearly  ascertained.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  philosopher,  but  if  so,  he  was  anything  but  a  talented 
one ;  most  scholars  place  his  floruit  under  the  Antonines.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  faithful  abbreviator,  at  least  as  far  as  this, 
that  he  has  added  nothing  of  his  own.  Hence  we  may  form  a 
conception,  however  imperfect^  of  the  value  of  Trogus's  labours. 
Trogus  was  a  scientific  man,  and  seems  to  have  deored  the  fame 
of  &poly7nat?L  In  natural  science  he  was  a  good  authority,^  but 
though  his  history  must  have  embodied  inmiensely  extended  re- 
seard^es,  it  never  succeeded  in  becoming  authoritative.  *^ 

Among  the  writers  on  applied  science^  one  of  considerable 
eminence  has  descended  to  us,  the  architect  YrrBUVius  Pollio. 
He  is  very  rarely  mentioned,  and  has  been  confounded  with 
Vitruvius  Cerdo,  a  freedman  who  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and 
whose  precepts  contradict  in  many  particulars  those  of  the  nrst 
Vitruvius.  His  birth-place  was  Formiae;  he  served  in  the 
African  War  (46  B.a)  under  Caesar,  so  ^hat  he  was  bom  at  least 
as  early  as  64  B.a^  The  date  of  his  work  is  also  uncerta'u,  but 
it  can  be  approximately  fixed,  for  in  it  he  mentions  the  emperor's 
sister  as  his  patroness,  and  as  by  her  he  probably  means  Octavia, 
who  died  11  &c.,  the  book  must  have  been  written  before  that 
year.   As,  moreovor,  he  speaks  of  one  stone  theatre  only  as  existing 

^  Auetcr  e  aeverisaimis,  Plin.  xi.  62,  275. 

*  Th«  Tiew  that  he  floumhed  under  Titos  u  altogether  nnworthy  of  oredit 


«  •  ' 
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in  Borne,  whereas  two  others  were  added  in  18  &a,  the  date  ii 
further  thrown  hack  to  at  least  14  aa  As  he  expressly  teUi 
us  it  was  written  in  his  old  age,  and  he  must  have  heen  a  young 
man  in  46  &a,  when  he  served  his  first  campaign,  the  nearer  we 
bring  its  composition  to  the  latest  possible  date  (i,e.  14)  the  more 
correct  we  shall  probably  be.  He  was  of  good  birth  and  had  had 
a  liberal  education ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  style  of  his  work  that 
he  had  either  forgotten  how  to  write  elegantly,  or  had  advanced  hii 
literary  studies  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  a  professional  man.^ 
His  language  is  certainly  far  from  good. 

He  began  life  as  a  military  engineer,  but  soon  found  that  his 
personal  defects  prevented  him  from  succeeding  in  his  career.* 
He  therefore  seems  to  have  solaced  himself  by  setting  forward  in 
a  systematic  form  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  by  finding  fault 
with  the  great  body  of  his  professional  brethren.'    The  dedication 
to  Augustus  implies  that  he  had  a  practical  object,  viz^  to  furnish 
him  with  sound  rules  to  be  applied  in  building  future  edifices  and, 
if  necessary,  for  correcting  those  already  built     He  is  a  patient 
student  of  Greek  authors,  and  adopts  Greek  principles  unreservedly; 
in  fact  Ms  work  is  little  more  than  a  compendium  of  Greek  author- 
ities.^   His  style  is  affectedly  terse,  and  so  much  so  as  to  be  fre- 
quently obscure.     The  contents  of  his  book  are  very  briefly  as 
follows : — 
Book     L  General  description  of  the  sdenoe — education  of  the 
architect — ^best  choice  of  site  for  a  city— disposi- 
tion of  its  plan,  fortifications,  public  buildings,  &c. 
n        n.  On  the  proper  materials  to  be  used  in  building,  pre- 
ceded, like  several  of  Pliny's  books,  by  a  quasi- 
philosophical  digression  on  the  origin  and  early 
idstory  of  man — ^the  progress  of  art — Vitruviua 
gives  Ids  views  on  the  nature  of  matter 
n    HL  IV.  On  temples — an  account  of  the  four  orders^  Doric^ 

Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compositei 
n        y.  On  other  public  buildings. 
M       VI>  On  the  arrangement  and  plan  of  private  houses. 
„     ViL  On  the  internal  decoration  of  house& 
19    YUL  On  water  supply — ^the  different  properties  of  different 
waters — ^the  way  to  find  them,  test  them,  and  con^ 
vey  them  into  tiie  city. 
n       IX  On  sun  dials  and  other  modes  of  measuring  time. 
^        X.  On  machines  of  all  kinds,  dvH  and  military. 

1  See  ptef.  to  Book  VI.  '  II.  preC  ft 

*  Many  of  these  facts  an  boRowed  from  ths  Diet  Biog,  a  m, 
«  Fnt  to  Book  TIL 
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AM  will  be  seen  from  this  analysis,  the  work  is  both  oompiehen 
sive  and  systematic;  it  was  of  great  service  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  it  was  used  in  an  abzidged  f  onn  (sufficiently  andant^  how 
srer,)  which  we  still  possess. 

ADtiqnaiian  leseaich  was  carried  on  during  this  period  with 
nrnch  zeaL  Many  illustrious  scholais  aie  mentioned,  none  of 
whose  works  haye  come  down  to  us,  except  in  extremely  imper- 
fect abridgments.  Fbkbstella  (52  Ra-22  a.d.)  wrote  on  varioui 
legal  and  religious  questions,  on  miscellaneous  topics,  as  literary 
history,  the  art  of  good  living,  varioiis  points  in  natural  history, 
&C.  for  which  he  is  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Pliny.  His 
greatest  work  seems  to  have  been  AnnaleSy  which  were  used  by 
PlutarcL  It  is  probable,  howeyer,  that  in  these  he  showed  his  special 
aptitude  f or  archsBological  research,  and  passed  over  the  history 
in  a  rapid  sketch.  Special  grammatical  studies  were  carried  on 
by  YsBBius  Flaoous,  a  freedman,  whose  great  work,  De  Verborum 
Sign^lccEtu^  the  first  Latin  lexicon  conducted  on  an  extensiye 
scale,  we  possess  in  an  abridgment  by  Festus.  Its  size  may  bo 
coigectuied  from  the  fact  that  the  letter  A  occupied  four  books, 
P  five,  and  so  on ;  and  that  Festus's  abridgment  consisted  of  twenty 
huge  Yolumaa.^  It  was  a  rich  storehouse  of  knowledge,  the  loss  of 
which  is  mucb  to  be  lamented.  Another  freedman,  C.  Julius 
Htoinub  (64  Bia-16  A.n»Y),  who  was  also  keeper  of  Augustus's 
libiary.  on  the  Palatine,  manifested  an  activity  scarcely  less 
encydopaedic  than  that  of  Yarro.  Of  his  multifarious  works  we 
possess  two  short  treatises  which  pass  under  his  name,  the  first  on 
mythology,  called  Fabvlae^  a  series  of  extracts  from  his  Oenea- 
logiae^  which  we  have  in  an  abridgment ;  the  second  on  astro- 
nomy, extending,  though  this  is  also  in  an  abridged  form,  to  four 
bookia.  A  few  details  of  his  life  are  given  by  Suetonius.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  though  some  believed  him  to  be  an 
Alexandnan,  since  Caesar  brought  him  to  Rome  after  the  Alex- 
andrine War ;  he  attended  at  Borne  the  lectures  of  the  grammarian 
CJomelius  Alexander,  sumamed  Polyhistor.  He  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Ovid,'  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  great  poverty. 
It  ia  doubtful  whether  the  works  we  possess  were  vmtten  by  him 
in  his  youth,  or  are  the  production  of  an  imperfectly  educated 
abbreviator.  Bursian,  quoted  by  Teuffel,*  thinks  it  probable  that 
in  the  second  half  of  tiie  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a 
grammarian  made  a  very  brief  abridgment  of  Hyginus's  work 
entitled  Otnealogias^  and  to  this  added  a  treatise  on  the  whole 

*  Epist  ad  Car.  Magn.  Praef.  ad  PauL  DIae. 
'  Tr.  iiL  14,  is  perhaps  addressed  to  him. 
»  §  267,  7. 
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mythology  so  far  as  it  concerned  poetical  liteiatare,  compiled  fron 
good  sources.  This  mythology,  which  retained  the  name  oi 
Hyginns  and  the  title  of  Genecdogiae^  came  to  be  generally  used 
in  tiie  schools  of  the  grammarians. 

The  demand  for  school-books  was  now  rapidly  increasing ;  and 
as  the  great  elassical  authors  published  their  works,  an  abundant 
supply  of  material  was  given  to  the  ingenious  and  learned.  The 
grammaticae  tribus,  whom  Horace  mentions  with  such  disdain,* 
were  already  asserting  their  right  to  dispense  literary  fame.  They 
were  not  as  yet  so  compact  or  popular  a  body  as  the  rhetoricians, 
but  they  had  begun  to  cramp,  as  the  others  had  begun  to  corrupt, 
literature.  Dependence  on  the  opinion  of  a  clique  is  the  most 
hurtful  state  possible,  even  though  the  clique  be  learned;  and 
Horace  showed  wisdom  as  well  as  spirit  in  resisting  it  The 
endeavour  to  please  the  leading  men  of  the  world,  which  Horace 
professed  to  be  his  object,  is  far  less  narrowing;  such  men,  though 
unable  to  appraise  scientific  merit,  are  the  best  judges  of  general 
literature. 

The  careful  methods  of  exact  inquiry,  were^  as  we  haye  said, 
directed  also  to  law,  in  which  Labeo  remained  the  highest  autho- 
rity. Capito  abated  principle  in  favour  of  the  imperial  preroga- 
tive. They  did  not,  however,  affect  philosophy,  which  retained  its 
original  eolouring  as  an  oiv  vivendi.  Many  of  Horace's  friends, 
as  we  learn  from  the  OdeSy  gave  their  minds  to  speculative  inquiry, 
but,  like  the  poet  himself,  they  seem  to  have  soon  deserted  it 
At  least  we  hear  of  no  original  investigations.  Neither  a  meta- 
physic  nor  a  psychology  arose ;  only  a  loose  rhetorical  treatment 
of  physical  questions,  and  a  careful  collection  of  ethical  maxima 
for  the  most  part  eclectically  obtained. 

Sbxttob  Ptthaqoreus — there  were  two  bom  of  this  name, 
father  and  son — ^wrote  in  Greek,  reproducing  the  oracular  style 
of  Heraditos.  The  yvw/iat,  which  were  translated  and  chris- 
tianised by  Ruiinus,  were  stamped  with  a  strongly  theistic 
character.  A  few  inferior  thinkers  are  mentioned  by  Quin- 
tilian  and  Seneca,  as  pAPmiuB  Fabianus,  Sbroius  Flavius, 
and  Plotius  Cmbpinus.  Of  these,  Papirius  treated  some  of  the 
classificatory  sciences,  which  now  first  began  to  attract  interest 
in  Home.  Botany  and  zoology  were  the  favourites.  Minera- 
logy excited  more  interest  on  its  commercial  side  with  regard 
to  the  value  and  history  of  jewels;  it  was  also  treated  in  a 
mystic  or  imaginative  way. 

¥tom.  thk  rapid  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  real 

1  Ep.  i.  19,  40. 
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still  flonriflbed  in  Bomei  Despotism  had  not  crashed  inteUectual 
energy,  nor  enforced  silence  on  all  hut  flatterers.  The  emperoi 
had  nevertheless  grown  snspicions  in  his  old  age,  and  given  indica- 
tions of  that  tyranny  whidi  was  scon  to  he  the  role  of  govern- 
ment; he  had  interdicted  Timagenes  from  Ms  palace,  banished 
Ovid,  burnt  the  works  of  Labienus,  exiled  Severus,  and  shown  such 
severity  towards  Albudus  Silo  that  he  anticipated  further  disgrace 
by  a  voluntary  death.  His  reign  closed  in  14  a.d.,  and  with  it 
ceases  for  near  a  oentuiy  the  appearance  of  the  highest  genius  in 


APPENDIX. 

Non  L^tif  frugmmd  fnmOaUd  fnm  Seneca* a  SuasorUm,  ihowing  th$  9byU 

qfexprtuUm  euUivated  in  the  aehoola. 


The  subject  (Snas.  2)  debated  \b 
whether  the  800  SpartaoB  at  Ther- 
mopylae,  seeing  themeelYee  deserted 
by  the  army,  shall  remain  or  flee. 
l!he  different  rhetors  declaim  as  fol- 
lows, making  Leonidas  the  speaker: — 

AreUiua  Fuacua, — ^What!  are  onr 
picked  ranks  made  up  of  raw  recmits, 
or  svdzits  likely  to  be  cowed,  or  hands 
likely  to  shrink  from  the  nnaccns- 
tomed  steel,  or  bodies  enfeebled  by 
wounds  or  decay  f  How  shall  I  speak 
^  OS  as  the  flower  of  Greece  f  Shall 
I  bestow  that  name  on  Spartans  or 
Eleans  f  or  shall  I  rehearse  the  count- 
less battles  of  onr  ancestors,  the  cities 
they  sacked,  the  nations  they  spoiled  I 
and  do  men  now  dare  to  boast  that 
onr  temples  need  no  walls  to  guard 
them  f  Ashamed  am  I  of  onr  con- 
duct ;  ashamed  to  have  entertained 
even  the  idea  of  flight.  Bat  then, 
you  say,  Xerxes  comes  with  an  in- 
numerable iiost.  O  Spartans  1  and 
Spartans  matched  against  barbarians, 
have  ^ou  no  reverence  for  your  deeds, 
your  grandsires,  your  sires,  from 
whose  example  yonr  souls  from  in- 
fancy gather  lofty  thoughts  f  I  scorn 
to  offer  Spartans  such  exhortations 
as  these.  Look  t  we  are  protect<id 
by  our  position.  Though  ne  bring 
with  him  the  whole  East,  and  parade 


his  useless  numbers  before  our  craven 
eyes,  this  sea  which  spreads  its  vant 
expanse  before  us  is  pressed  into  a 
narrow  compass,  is  beset  by  treacher- 
ous straits  which  scarce  admit  the 
passage  of  a  single  row-boat,  and  then 
oy  their  chopping  swell  make  rowing 
impossible;    it  is  beset  by  unseen 
shallows,    wedged   between    deeper 
bottoms,  rouffh  with  sharp  rocks,  and 
everythinff  that  mocks  the  sailor's 
prayer.     1  em  ashamed  (I  repeat  it) 
that  Spartans,  and  Spartans  armed, 
should  even  stop  to  asK  how  it  is  they 
are  safe.     Shall  I  not  carry  home  the 
spoil  of  the  Persians  t    Then  at  least 
1  will  fall  naked  upon  it      They 
shall  know  that  we  have  yet  three 
hundred  men  who  thus  scorn  to  flee, 
who  thus  mean  to  fall.     Think  of 
this  :  we  can  perhaps  conquer ;  with 
all  our  effort  we  cannot  be  conquered. 
I  do  not  say  you  are  doomed  to  death 
— ^you  to  whom  I  address  these  words; 
but  if  yon  are,  and  yet  think  that 
death  is  be  feared,  you  greatly  err. 
To  no  living  thing  nas  nature  given 
unending  life ;  on  the  day  of  oirth 
ti^e  day  of  d^ath  is  fixed.    For  heaven 
has  wrought  us  out  of  a  weak  ma- 
terial ;  our  bodies  yield  to  the  slight- 
est   stroke,   we  are  snatched  awRV 
unwarned  by  &te.      Childhood  an^ 
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79iith  lie  beneatli  the  same  inexor- 
able law.  Meet  of  us  even  long  for 
death,  so  perfect  a  rest  does  it  offer 
from  the  straggle  of  life.  Bat  glory 
has  no  limits,  and  thej  who  fall  like 
OS  rise  nearest  to  the  gods.  Even 
women  often  choose  the  path  of  death 
which  leads  to  gloiy.  What  need  to 
mention  Lycoigos^  those  heroes 
handed  down  by  histoiy,  whom  no 
peril  oonld  appal  T  to  awake  the  spirit 
of  Othiyades  alone^  would  be  to  sive 
example  enoneh,  and  more  wan 
enoogh,  for  as  three  hnndred  men  I 

Triariua. — ^Are  not  Spartans  a- 
shamed  to  be  conquered,  not  by  blows 
but  by  rumours  t  'Tis  a  ereat  thing 
to  be  bom  a  scion  of  vajour  and  a 
Spartan.  For  oertain  victory  all 
would  wait;  for  certain  death  none 
but  Spartans.  Sparta  is  girt  with  no 
walls,  her  walls  are  where  her  men 
are.  Better  to  call  back  the  army 
than  to  follow  them.  What  if  the 
Persian  bores  through  mountains, 
makes  the  sea  invisible  ?  Such  proud 
felicity  never  yet  stood  sure;  the 
loftiest  exaltation  is  struck  to  earth 
through  its  forgetfulness  of  the  in- 
stabihty  of  all  things  human.  You 
may  be  sure  that  power  which  has 
given  rise  to  «nvT  nas  not  seen  its 
fast  phase.  It  has  changed  seas, 
lands,  nature  itself;  let  us  three 
hundred  die,  if  only  tJiat  it  may  here 
find  Bomethinff  it  cannot  change.  If 
such  madmen^s  counsel  was  to  be 
accepted,  why  did  we  not  flee  with 
the  crowd  f 

Forcku  JCoAu—This  then  is  what 
we  have  waited  for,  to  oolleot  a  band 
of  mnaways.  Ton  flee  from  a  ru- 
mour ;  let  us  at  least  know  of  what 
sort  it  is.  Our  dishonour  can  hardly 
be  wiped  out  even  by  victory ;  brave- 
ly as  we  may  fight,  suocessftd  as  we 
may  be,  much  of  our  renown  is  al- 
ready lost ;  lor  Spartans  have  debated 
whether  or  not  to  flee.  O  that  we 
may  die  I  For  myself^  after  this  dis- 
cussion, the  only  thing  I  fear  is  to  re- 
turn home.  Old  women's  tales:  have 
ihaken  the  arms  out  of  our  hands. 
Now,  now,  let  us  fl^t,  among  the  > 


thirty  thousand  our  viloar  migltf 
have  lain  hid.  The  rest  have  fled. 
If  you  ask  my  opinion,  which  I  uttei 
for  the  honour  of  ourselves  and  Greece, 
I  say  they  have  not  deserted  us,  they 
have  chosen  us  as  their  champions. 
'  MariUut.^ThiB  was  our  reason  for 
remaining,  that  we  might  not  be 
hidden  among  the  crowd  of  fugitives. 
The  army  has  a  good  excuse  to  offer 
for  its  conduct:  "We  knew  Ther- 
mopylae would  be  safe  since  we  left 
Spartans  to  guard  it." 

Cestiui  Jnus, — You  have  shown, 
Spartans,  how  base  it  were  to  fly  by 
so  long  remaining  stilL  All  have 
their  privilege.  Tnegloiy  of  Athens 
is  speech,  of  Thebes  reuinon,  of  Sparta 
arms.  'Tis  for  this  Eurotas  flows 
round  our  state  that  its  stream  may 
inure  our  boys  to  tiie  hardships  of 
future  war ;  'tis  for  this  we  have  our 
peaks  of  Tay|reta8  inaccessible  but  to 
Spartans ;  'tis  for  this  we  b(M8t  of  a 
Hercules  who  has  won  heaven  by 
merit ;  'tis  for  this  thai  arms  are  our 
only  walla.  0  deep  disgraoe  to  our 
anc&stral  valour  I  Spartans  are 
counting  their  numbers,  not  their 
manhood.  Let  us  see  how  long  the 
list  is,  that  Sparta  may  have,  if  not 
brave  soldiers,  at  least  true  mes- 
sengers. Can  it  be  that  we  are  van- 
quished, not  by  war,  but  by  reports  f 
tnat  man,  i'  faith,  has  a  right  to 
despise  everything  at  whose  very 
name  Spartans  are  afraid.  If  we 
may  not  conquer  Xerxea,  let  us  at 
least  be  allowed  to  see  him  ;  I  would 
know  what  it  is  I  flee  from.  As  yet 
I  am  in  no  way  like  an  Athenian, 
either  in  seeking  culture,  or  in  dwel- 
ling behind  a  wall ;  the  last  Athenian 
litv  that  I  shall  imitate  will  be 


cowardice. 

Pompgiiu  Silo. — Xerxes  leads  many 
with  him,  Thermopylae  can  hold  but 
few.  We  shaU  be  tibie  most  timid  of 
the  brave,  the  slowest  of  cowards. 
No  matter  how  great  nations  the 
East  has  poured  into  our  hemisphere, 
how  many  peoples  Xerxes  brings  witli 
him  ;  as  many  as  this  place  wil  hoi4 
with  those  is  our  concern. 
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ConuUnm  Sitpamm, — IT^  hmw 
for  SparU;  let  ub  sUy  for 
Gneoe ;  kt  u  Tanqaiih  the  foe  as  wo 
have  alrewfy  Tvnqauhed  oar  Mends ; 
let  thiB  arrogant  barbarian  learn  that 
aothing  la  eo  diffieolt  aa  to  eat  an 
vmed  Spartan  down.  For  my  part^ 
I  am  glad  the  rest  hare  gone;  they 
have  left  Thermopylae  for  ns ;  there 
will  now  be  nothing  to  minffle  or  com- 
pare itMlf  with  oar  yaloar;  no 
Snartan  wHl  be  hidden  in  the  crowd ; 
wlmreyer  Xencea  looka  be  will  eee 
none  bat  Spartana. 

Blandui, — Shall  I  remind  yon  of 
your  mother'a  command — "  Either 
with  yoor  ahidd  or  on  it  T"  and  yet 
to  retam  withont  arms  is  far  less  base 
than  to  flee  nnder  anna.  Shall  I 
remind  you  of  the  words  of  the  cap- 
tive t— "Kill  me,  I  am  no  alave  1 " 
To  sach  a  man  to  escape  woold  not 
have  been  to  aToidcaptorie.  Describe 
the  Persian  terTorsl  We  heard  all  that 
when  we  were  first  sent  ont  Let 
Xerxes  see  the  three  hundred,  and 
learn  at  what  rate  the  war  is  Talued, 
what  nnmber  of  men  the  place  is 
calculated  to  bold.  We  will  not 
letum  eyen  aa  messengers  except 
tfler  the  fight  is  oyer.     Wbo  baa  fled 


I^  know  not ;  Umbo  men  Sparta  hat 

gVen  me  for  oomradea  I  am  thaidK- 
1  that  the  host  baa  fled ;  they  had 
made  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  too 
nanow  for  me  to  move  in. 

t  Om  ih$  other  §kU. 

OomUtiku  ffispanuB, — I  hold  it  a 
great  disgrace  to  our  state  if  Xerxes 
see  no  Greeks  before  he  sees  the 
Spartans.  We  shall  not  eren  have 
a  witness  of  our  valour  ;  the  enemy's 
aoooont  of  as  will  be  believed.  You 
have  my  counsel,  it  is  the  same  as 
that  of  all  Greece.  If  any  one  advise 
differently,  he  wishes  you  to  be  not 
brave  men  but  ruined  men. 

ClwudSm  MareeUng.'-lliej  will 
not  conquer  us ;  they  will  overwhelm 
as.  We  have  been  true  to  oar  re- 
nown, we  have  waited  till  the  last. 
Nature  herself  has  yielded  before  we. 

The  above  Suaaoria  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  most  brilliant ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  decidedly  a  tume  one, 
but  it  is  a  good  instance  of  an  ordi- 
nary declamation  of  the  better  sort, 
and  gives  passages  from  most  of  tJie 
rhetoricians  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  the  text. 


Bctrm  IL—A  fnt  Obaervaiymi  en  th$  Treatmmt  of  Bhekrioai  QuesUatu, 
taken  from  ths  Third  Book  of  QiuSfiUUian, 


^The  division  of  the  departments  of 
ihetoric,  or  to  use  a  more  correct  term, 
the  dassification  of  causes,  is  three- 
fold :  They  are  either  laudatory,  de- 
liberative, or  judidaL  This  is  a  di- 
vision according  to  the  subject  matter, 
not  according  to  the  artistic  treat- 
ment. Gorrespondinglv,  there  are 
tluee  requisites  for  ]jlc«ding  well, 
nature,  art,  and  practice;  and  three 
objects  which  the  orator  most  set  be- 
fore him,  to  teach,  to  move,  and  to 
delight.  Every  question  turns  either 
on  things  or  on  words;  or  ss  it  ma^ 
be  expressed  in  other  language,  is 
either  indefinite  or  definite.  The 
iMlf/inits  is  in  tiie  form  of  a  universal 
proposition  {94ois)  which  Cicero  calls 
proposition,  others  ^uass^toimfMrKiZif 
«miM,  others  qyaiUo  pMlooopho  eom- 


venienMy  and  Athenaeus  fNsrs  oauaao. 
This  again  is  divided  under  the  heads 
of  knowledge  and  action  respectively ; 
of  knowledge,  e.g.  Is  the  world  ruled 
by  Providence?  of  action,  e.g.,  IspolUi- 
eal  adwUy  a  duty?  Tlie  definite 
question  regards  things,  persons, 
times,  circumstances:  it  is  called 
^Sdtais  in  Greek,  eauaa  in  Latin. 
It  alvtays  depends  on  an  indefinite 
question,  e.g.,  Ottght  Cato  to  marry  1 
depends  on  the  wider  one,  Is  mar- 
riage  desirdble  t  Hence  it  may  be  a 
siuuoria.  And  this  is  true  even  of 
cases  in  which  no  person  is  specially 
mentioned,  e.^.,  the  question,  Ought  a 
man  to  hold  office  under  a  tyranny  I 
depends  on  the  wider  one,  Ought  a 
man  to  hold  office  at  aUf  And  this 
question  refers  of  necessity  to  soon 
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gpedal  tyrant,  though  it  may  not 
mention  nim  by  name.  This  is  the 
nme  diyision  as  that  into  ffmeral  and 
§peacU  qnestioDS.  Thns  eT«ry  special 
indndes  a  general.  It  is  true  that 
generals  often  bear  only  remotely  on 
practice,  and  sometimes  are  altogether 
neutralised  by  peculiar  drcnmstances, 
9,0.,  the  question,  J§  polUioal  activity 
a  duty  f  hecomeB  inapplicable  to  a 
chronic  invalid.  Still,  all  are  not  of 
this  kind,  4.g,^  la  virtue  the  md  of 
man  t  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
human  being,  whatever  his  capacity. 
Cicero  in  his  earlier  treatises  disap- 
proved of  these  questions  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  orator;  ho  wished  to 
leave  them  to  the  philosopher ;  but 
as  he  grew  in  expenonoe  ho  changed 
his  mind. 

"A  cause  Is  defined  by  Yalgius, 
after  Apollodorus,  as  n^gofiumomni&us 
miiipartibua  spedana  ad  qtuteatianemf 
or  as  negotium  eunujinia  e$l  wntrover' 
Jto.  The  fisgotifum  (or  business  in 
hand)  is  thns  defined,  congregatioper' 
sonarum  looorum  temporum  causa- 
rum  modorum  eaauum  factorum  in- 
atrumentorum  aermonwm  aeriptorwn 
et  non  acriptorum.  The  canse,  there- 
fore, corresponds  to  the  Greek  6w6' 
rrmnns  (subject),  the  negotium  to 
Ttplarturis  (surroundings).  These  are 
ofcoursedosely  connected;  and  many 
have  defined  the  cause  as  though  it 
were  identical  with  its  surroundings  or 
conditions. 

"  Inevery  discussion  three  thingsare 
the  objects  of  inquiry,  am  n^  Is  it  so  t 
quid  ait.  It  so,  what  is  it  t  guale  ait, 
of  what  kind  is  it  f  For  first,  there 
must  be  something,  about  which  the 
discussion  has  aruien.  Till  this  is 
made  clear  no  discussion  as  to  what 
it  is  can  arise  ;  far  less  can  we  deter- 
mine what  its  qualities  are,  until  this 
second  point  is  ascertained.  Theie 
Uino  olgeolB  d  inqiiiiy  an 


tive;  on  them  every  question,  whetliei 
definite  or  indefinite,  depends.  The 
accuser  will  try  to  establish,  tint,  the 
occurrence  of  the  act  in  dispute,  then 
its  character ;  and,  lastly,  its  crimin- 
ality. The  aidvocate  will,  if  possible, 
deny  the  fact;  if  he  cannot  do  that 
he  will  prove  that  it  is  not  what  the 
aconier  states  it  to  be ;  or,  thirdly, 
he  may  contend — and  this  is  the  most 
honourable  kind  of  defence — that  it 
was  rightly  done.  As  a  fourth  alter- 
native, he  may  take  exception  to  the 
legality  of  the  prosecution.  All  these, 
and  everjr  other  conceivable  division 
of  questions,  come  under  the  two 
ffeneral  heads  (atalua)  of  rational  and 
TegaiL  The  rational  is  simple  enough, 
depending  only  on  the  contemplation 
of  nature;  thus  it  is  content  with  ex- 
hibiting conjecture,  definition,  and 
quslitv.  The  legal  is  extremely  com- 
plex, laws  being  infinite  in  number 
and  character.  Sometimes  the  letter 
is  to  be  observed, sometimes  the  spirit 
Sometimes  we  |^  at  its  meaning  by 
comparison,  or  mduction ;  sometimes 
its  meaning  is  open  to  the  most  oon- 
tradictoiy  interpretations.  Hence 
there  is  room  for  a  far  greater  display 
of  diverse  kinds  of  excellence  in  the 
legal  than  in  the  rational  department 
Thus  the  declamatory  exercises  called 
auaaoHae,  which  are  confined  to  m- 
tional  considerations,  are  fittest  for 
young  students  whose  reasoning 
powen  are  acute,  bat  who  have  not 
the  knowledge  of  law  necessary  for 
enabling  them  to  treat  amtroveraiaa 
which  ninge  on  le«d  questiona 
These  Isat  are  intended  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  pleading  of  actnal 'causes 
in  court,  and  should  be  regularly 
practised  even  by  tJie  most  acoom- 
pliailied  pleader  dnrinff  the  fpm 
moments  that  hk  pnfiariioA  alwws 
hfaiu* 
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CHAFIEBL 

Taa  *An  op  Tibbbius  (li-37  ▲.&). 

AuGUBTUB  was  not  nune  nnlike  Yds  gloomy  sncoeasor  than  wen 
the  writeiB  who  flomiahed  under  him  to  those  that  now  eome 
before  ns.  The  histoiy  of  literature  pieseuts  no  stronger  contrast 
than  between  the  rich  fertility  of  the  last  epoohand  the  barrenness  of 
the  present  one.  The  age  of  Tiberius  forms  an  interval  of  silence 
during  which  the  dead  are  buried^  and  the  new  generation  prepares 
itself  to  appear.  Under  Nero  it  will  have  started  forth  in  all  its 
panoply  of  tinsel  armour;  at  present  the  seeds  that  will  produpe  it 
aie  being  sown  by  the  lumd  of  despotisBL^ 

The  sudden  ooDapse  of  letters  on  the  death  of  Augustus  is 
easily  accounted  for.  As  long  as  the  ohief  of  the'state  encouraged 
them  labourers  in  eveiy  field  were  numerous.  When  his  face  was 
withdrawn  the  stimulus  to  effort  was  remoyed.  Thus,  even  in 
Augustus's  timey  when  ill  health  and  disappointment  had  soured 
his  nature  and  disposed  him  to  arbitrary  actions,  literature  had 
felt  the  change.  The  exile  of  OyH  was  a  blow  to  tiie  muses.  We 
have  seen  how  it  iigured  his  own  genius,  a  decline  over  which  he 
mourns,  knowing  the  cause  but  impotent  to  overcome  it*  We 
have  seen  also  how  it  was  followed  up  by  other  harsh  measures, 
stifling  the  free  voice  of  poets  and  hi8torian&  And  when  we 
Bsfleot  how  the  despotism  was  entwining  itself  ix>und  the  entire 

1  The  Empiie  is  hen  regarded  sole! j  m  its  faflwenee  en  Htenton  and  the 
classes  that  monopolised  it  If  the  poor  or  the  proriadals  had  wiittcn  iti 
history  it  would  have  been  described  in  very  different  terva. 

'  Pont  ir.  2,  Impetus  ille  sacer,  qui  yatnm  pectora  nairit  Qni  prias  la 
nobis  esse  solebat  abest.  Viz  Tenit  ad  partea;  Tiz  ramtaa  Mnsa  taballas 
Impoait  pigras  paene  cAacta  manna. 
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life  of  the  nation,  gathering  by  each  new  enactment  food  foi 
fatuie  aggression,  and  only  veiled  as  yet  by  the  mildness  oi 
caution  of  a  prince  whose  one  object  was  to  found  a  dynasty,  our 
surprise  is  lessened  at  the  spectacle  of  literature  p^strate  and 
dumb,  threatened  by  the  hideous  form  of  tyranny  now  no  longer 
in  disguise,  offering  it  with  brutal  irony  the  choice  between  sub- 
mission, hypocrisy,  and  death.  Tiberius  (whose  portrait  drawn 
by  Tacitus  in  colours  almost  too  dark  for  belief,  is  nevertheless 
rendered  credible  by  the  deathlike  silence  in  which  his  reign  was 
passed)  had  in  his  youth  shown  both  taste  and  proficiency  in 
liberal  8tudie&  He  had  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Messala,  but 
the  gloomy  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  to  contract  and  obscure  his 
meaning  to  such  a  degree  that,  unlike  most  Bomans,  he  spoke 
better  extempore^  than  after  preparation.  In  the  art  of  perplexing 
by  ambiguous  phrases,  of  indicating  intentions  without  committing 
himself  to  tbem,  he  was  without  a  rival  Li  point  of  language  he 
was  a  purist  like  Augustus;  but  unlike  him  he  mingled  archaisms 
with  his  diction.  While  at  Ehodes  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Theodoras;  and  the  letters  or  speeches  of  his  referred  to  by  Tacitus 
indicate  a  nervous  and  concentrated  style.  Poetry  was  alien  from 
his  stem  character.  Nevertheless,  Suetonius  tells  us  he  wrote  a 
lyric  poem  and  Greek  imitations  of  Euphorion,  Ehianus,  and 
Parthenius;  but  it  was  the  minute  questions  of  mythology  that 
chiefly  attracted  him,  points  of  useless  eradition  like  those  derided 
by  Juvenal :' 

*'  Nntrioem  Anchisae,  nomen  patriam^ue  noveroas 
Anchemoli,  dicat  qnot  Acestes  vizent  annos, 
Quot  Sicnlns  Phrygibas  vini  donaverit  nraaa.** 

In  niaturer  life  he  busied  himself  with  writing  memoirs,  which 
formed  the  chief,  almost  the  only  study  of  Domitian,  and  of  which 
we  may  regret  that  time  has  deprived  us.  The  portrait  of  this 
arch  dissembler  by  his  own  able  hand  would  be  a  good  set  off  to 
the  terrible  indictment  of  Tacitus.  Besides  the  above  he  was  the 
author  of  funeral  speeches,  and,  according  to  Suidas,  of  a  work  on 
the  art  of  rhetoric. 

With  these  literary  pretensions  it  is  clear  that  his  discourage- 
ment of  letters  as  emperor  was  due  to  political  reasons.  He  saw 
in  the  free  expression  of  thought  or  fancy  a  danger  to  his  throne. 
And  as  the  abominable  system  of  delations  made  every  chance 
expression  penal,  and  f  oxmd  treason  to  the  present  in  all  praise  ol 
the  past^  the  only  resource  open  to  men  of  letters  was  to  suppresi 
(^very  expieBsion  of  feeling,  and,  by  silent  brooding^  to  kiM^r 
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pasedon  ai  white  heat^  so  that  when  it  speaks  at  last  it  speaks 
with  the  ooncentiated  intensity  of  a  Juyenal  or  a  Tacitus. 

We  might  ask  how  it  was  diat  authois  did  not  choose  snhjects 
ooiside  the  sphere  of  danger.  There  were  still  forms  of  aiii  and 
science  which  had  not  heen  worked  out  The  Naiurdl  History  of 
Pliny  shows  how  mnch  remained  to  be  done  in  fields  of  great 
interest  Neither  philosophy  nor  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry  could 
afford  matter  for  provocation.  But  the  answer  is  easy.  The  Eoman 
imagination  was  so  narrow,  and  their  constructiye  talent  so 
restricted,  that  they  felt  no  desire  to  travel  beyond  the  regular 
lines.  It  seemed  as  if  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  welL 
History,  national  and  universal,^  science^  and  philosophy,^  Greek 
poetry  in  all  its  varied  forms,  had  been  brought  to  perfection  by 
great  masters  whom  it  was  hopeless  to  rival  The  age  of  literary 
production  seemed  to  have  been  rounded  off,  and  the  self -conscious- 
ness that  could  reflect  on  the  new  era  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
ansa.  Ehetoric,  as  applied  to  the  expression  of  political  feeling, 
was  the  only  form  which  literature  cared  to  take,  and  that  was 
precisely  the  form  most  obnoxious  to  the  government 

Thus  it  is  possible  that  even  had  Tiberius  been  lees  jealously 
repressive  letters  would  still  have  stagnated.  The  severe  strain  of 
the  Augustan  age  brought  its  inevitable  reaction.  The  simulta- 
neous appearance  of  so  many  writers  of  the  first  rank  rendered 
necessary  an  interval  during  which  their  works  were  being  digested 
and  their  spirit  settling  down  into  an  integral  constituent  of  the 
national  mind.  By  the  time  thought  reawakens,  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  livy,  are  already  household  words,  and  their  works  the  basis 
of  all  literary  culture. 

In  reading  the  lives  of  the  chief  poet-Augustan  writers  we  are 
struck  by  the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  held  offices  of 
state.  The  desire  for  peaceful  retirement,  characteristic  of  the 
early  Augustans,  the  contentment  with  lettered  leisure  that  sig- 
nalises the  poetry  of  the  later  Augustans,  have  both  given  place  to 
a  restless  excitement,  and  to  a  determination  to  make  the  most  of 
Kterature  as  an  aid  to  a  successful  career.  Hitherto  we  have 
observed  two  distinct  classes  of  writers,  and  a  corresponding  double 
relation  of  politics  and  literature.  The  early  poets,  and  again 
those  of  Augustus's  era,  were  not  men  of  affairs,  they  belonged  to 
the  exclusively  literary  class.  The  great  prose  writers  on  th» 
contrary  rose  to  political  eminence  by  political  conduct  Litera- 
ture was  with  them  a  relaxation,  and  served  no  purpose  of  worldly 
aggrandisement     Now,  however,  an  unhealthy  confusion  1  etween 

*  Livy  sad  Trpgns^  *  Yana  *  Cloero. 
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the  two  pioyinces  takes  place.  A  man  rises  to  office  through  hift 
poems  or  rhetorical  essays.  The  acquirements  of  a  professoi 
become  a  passport  to  public  life.  Seneca  and  Quintilian  are 
striking  and  favourable  instances  of  the  school  door  opening  into 
the  senate : 

*'  Si  fortuna  volet  fies  de  rhetore  oonBiiL'*  ^ 

But  nearly  all  the  chief  writers  carried  their  declamatory  prin- 
ciples into  the  serious  business  of  life.  This  double  aspect  of 
their  career  produced  two  different  types  of  talent^  under  one  or 
other  of  which  the  great  imperial  writers  may  be  ranged.  Ex- 
cluding men  of  the  second  rank,  we  have  on  the  one  side  Lucan, 
Juvenal,  and  Tacitus,  all  whose  minds  have  a  strong  political  bias, 
the  bias  of  old  Eome,  which  makes  them  the  most  powerful 
though  the  most  prejudiced  exponents  of  their  times.  Of  another 
kind  are  Persius,  Seneca,  and  Phny  the  elder.  Their  genius  is 
contemplative  and  philosophical ;  and  though  two  of  them  were 
much  mixed  in  affairs,  their  spirit  is  cosmopolitan  rather  than 
national,  and  their  wisdom,  though  drawn  from  varied  sources, 
cannot  be  called  political  These  six  are  the  representative  minds 
of  the  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  and  between  them 
reflect  nearly  all  the  best  and  worst  features  of  their  age.  Qoin- 
tihan.  Statins,  and  Pliny  the  younger,  represent  a  more  restricted 
development ;  the  first  of  them  is  the  typical  rhetorician,  but  of 
the  better  class;  the  second  is  the  brilliant  improvisatore  and 
ingenious  word-painter ;  the  third  the  cultivated  and  amiable  but 
vain,  common-place,  and  dwarfed  type  of  genius  which  under  the 
Empire  took  the  place  of  the  "fine  gentlemen"  of  the  free 
Eepublic. 

Writers  of  this  last  stamp  cannot  be  expected  to  show  any 
independent  spirit.  They  are  such  as  in  every  age  would  adopt 
the  prevalert  fashion,  and  theorise  within  the  lunits  prescribed  by 
respectability.  While  a  bad  emperor  reigns  they  flatter  him; 
when  a  good  emperor  succeeds  they  flatter  him  still  more  by 
abusing  his  predecessor ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  genial,  sober, 
and  sensible,  adventuring  neither  the  safety  of  their  necks  nor  of 
their  intellectual  reputation. 

Such  an  author  comes  before  us  in  f/f-  YgT.T^inus  PATgBOULUB. 
the  court  historian  of  Tiberiua  This  well-intentioned  but  loqua-* 
cious  writer  gained  his  loyalty  from  an  experience  of  eight  years' 
warfare  under  Tiberius  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  ti^e  flattery 
of  which  he  is  su  lavish  was  probably  sincere.  His  birth  may 
perhaps  be  refened  to  18  B.o.y  since  his  first  campaign,  nndef 
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M.  VimciiiB,  to  whose  son  he  dedicated  his  work,  took  place  ii 
the  year  1  B.a  Tiberiua's  sterling  qualities  as  a  soldier  gained  him 
ttie  friendship  of  many  of  his  legati,  and  Yelleius  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  that  of  Tiberius  in  return.  By  his  influence  he 
TOfle  through  the  minor  offices  to  the  praetoieJup  (14  A.D.),  and 
soon  after  set  himself  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  a  purely  military 
education  by  systematic  study.  The  fruit  of  this  labour  is  the 
Abridgment  of  Eoman  History^  in  two  books,  a  mere  rapid  survey 
of  the  early  period,  becoming  more  diffuse  as  it  nears  his  own 
time,  and  treating  the  life  of  Tiberius  and  the  eyents  of  which  he 
was  the  centre  with  considerable  fulness.  The  latter  part  is  pre- 
served entire ;  of  the  first  book,  which  closes  with  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  a  considerable  portion  has  been  lost  As,  however, 
he  is  not  Hkely  to  have  followed  in  it  any  anthoritieB  inaccessible 
to  us,  the  loss  is  unimportant  For  his  work  generally  the 
authorities  he  quotes  are  good — Cato's  OrigineSf  the  Annalea  of 
Hortensius,  and  probably  Atticus's  abridgment ;  Cornelius  Nepos^ 
and  Trogus  for  foreign,  livy  and  SaUust  (of  whom  he  was  a  great 
admirer)  for  national,  history.  Aa  a  recipient  and  expectant  of 
court  favour,  he  naturally  echoed  the  language  of  the  day.  Brutus 
and  Cassius  are  for  him  parricides ;  Caeeor,  the  divine  founder  of 
an  era  which  culminates  in  the  divine  Tiberius.^  So  full  was  he 
of  his  master's  praises  that  he  intended  to  write  a  separate  book 
on  the  subject,  but  was  prevented  by  his  untimely  death.  This 
took  place  in  31  a.d.,  when  the  discovery  of  Sejanus'a  conspiracy 
caused  many  suspected  to  be  put  to  death,  and  it  seems  that 
Yelleius  was  among  the  number. 

His  blind  partisanship  naturally  obecures  his  judgment ;  but^ 
making  allowance  for  a  defect  which  he  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal,  the  reader  may  generally  trust  him  for  all  matters  of  fact 
His  studies  were  not  as  a  rule  deep ;  but  an  exception  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  his  account  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  the 
dates  at  which  they  were  founded,  and  their  early  relations  with 
Eome.  These  had  never  been  so  clearly  treated  by  any  writer, 
at  least  among  those  with  whom  we  are  familiar.  His  mind  is 
not  of  a  high  order ;  he  can  neither  sift  evidence  nor  penetrate  to 
causes ;  his  talents  lie  in  the  biographical  department^  and  he  has 
ponsiderable  insight  into  character.  His  style  is  not  unclassical 
so  far  as  the  vocabulary  goes,  but  the  equable  moderation  of  the 
Golden  Age  is  replaced  by  exaggeration,  and  like  all  who  cultivate 
artificial  brilliancy,  he  cannot  maintain  his  ambitious  level  of 
poetical  and  pretentious  ornament    The  last  year  ref ened  to  in 

^  866  ii.  94  whidh  oontains  6ia0:er»t6d  eoiiim6iidatioii6  on  Tlberiii& 
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tibe  book  is  SO  a.d.  The  dearth  of  other  material  giTee  hln. 
additional  value.  As  a  hifltorian  he  takes  a  low  lamc;  as  an 
abridger  he  is  better,  but  best  of  all  as  a  rhetorical  aneodotist  and 
painter  of  character  in  action. 

A  better  known  writer  (especially  during  the  Middle  Ages)  ia 
Valbriub  MAZiMUSy  author  of  the  Fada  et  Dida  Memorabilia^  in 
nine  books,  addressed  to  Tiberius  in  a  dedication  of  unexampled 
servility,^  and  compiled  from  few  though  good  sources.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  stated  in  the  preface.  It  was  to  save  labour 
for  those  who  desired  to  fortify  tiieir  minds  with  examples  of 
excellence^  or  increase  their  knowledge  of  things  worth  knowing. 
The  methodical  arrangement  by  subjects,  e.^.,  religion,  which  ia 
divided  into  religion  observed  and  religion  neglected,  and  instances 
of  both  given,  firist  from  Eoman,  then  from  foreign,  history,  and  so 
on  with  aU  the  other  subjects,  makes  Teuffel's  suggestion  extremely 
probable,  namely,  that  it  was  intended  for  &e  use  of  young 
dedaimers,  who  were  thus  furnished  with  instances  for  all  sorts 
of  themes.  The  constant  tendency  in  the  imperial  literature  to 
exhaust  a  subject  by  a  catalogue  of  every  known  instance  may  be 
traced  to  these  pernicious  rhetorical  handbooks.  If  a  writer 
praises  temperance,  he  supplements  it  by  a  list  of  temperate 
Bomans ;  if  he  describes  a  storm,  hepids  down  all  he  knows  about 
the  winds.  Uncritical  as  Valerius  is,  and  void  of  all  thought,  he 
is  nevertheless  pleasant  enough  reading  for  a  vacant  hour,  and  if 
we  were  not  obliged  to  rate  him  by  a  lofty  standard,  would  pass 
muster  veiy  welL  But  he  is  no  fit  company  for  men  of  genius ; 
our  only  wonder  is  he  should  have  so  long  survived.  His  work 
was  a  favourite  school-book  for  junior  classes,  and  was  epitomised 
or  abridged  by  Julius  Paris  in  the  fourcn  or  fifth  century.  At 
the  time  of  this  abridgment  the  so-called  tenth  book  must  have 
been  added.  Julius  Paiis's  words  in  lus  preface  to  it  are.  Liber 
decimus  de  j^ojenonwrdbuA  et  simUibus:  but  various  considerations 
make  it  certain  that  Valerius  was  not  the  author.^  Many  inte^ 
esting  details  were  given  in  it,  taken  chiefly  from  Varro ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  entire  treatise  is  not  preserved. 
Besides  Paris  one  Tltius  Probus  retouched  the  work  in  a  still  later 
age,  and  a  third  abstract  by  Januarius  Kepotianus  is  mentioned. 
^Diis  last  writer  cut  oat  all  the  padding  which  Valerius  had  |o 

'  The  author's  bnmble  estimate  of  himself  appears,  Si  prisci  ontores  tb 
love  Opt.  Max.  bene  orsi  sunt .  .  .  mea  parvitas  eo  iustins  ad  tuum  favorem 
decnrrerit,  qnod  cetera  divinitas  opinioiie  ooUigitur,  tua  praesenti  fide 
patemo  avitoqae  dderi  par  ndetor .  .  .  Deos  reliqaos  accepimoa,  Gaesara 
ietiimns. 

t  ThA  nader  is  lefemd  to  TeuifeL  Bom.  XO.  8  274.  IL 
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Jogelj  owd  {**  dum  §e  astentai  senienHis^  locU  iabM^  fumdU  aseeer 
tnbiu  ^  and  ledaced  tlie  work  to  a  l)aie  skeleton  of  facta 

A  mucli  moie  important  writer,  one  of  whose  treatises  only  hai 
reached  us,  was  A.  Cornelius  Gelsus.  He  stood  in  the  first 
rank  of  Eoman  scientists,  was  quite  encydopsedic  in  his  learning, 
and  wrote,  like  Cato,  on  eloquence,  law,  fanning,  medicine,  %nd 
tactics.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  on  medicine  (extending 
over  Books  VL-XHL  of  his  Encyclopaedia)  which  we  possess, 
was  the  best  of  his  writings,  but  the  chapters  on  agriculture  also 
are  highly  praised  by  Columella. 

At  this  time,  as  Dee  Etangs  remarks,  nearly  all  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  medicine  was  in  the  hands  of  Greek  physicians, 
and  these  either  freedmen  or  slavea  Eoman  practitioners  seem 
to  have  inspired  less  confidence  even  when  they  were  willing  to 
study.  Habits  of  scientific  observation  are  hereditary;  and  for 
centuries  the  Greeks  had  studied  the  conditions  of  health  and  the 
theory  of  disease,  as  well  as  practLsed  the  empirical  side  of  the  art^ 
and  most  Bomans  were  well  content  to  leave  the  whole  in  theii 
bands. 

CoIbus  tried  to  attract  his  countiymen  to  the  pursuit  of  medicine 
by  pointing  out  its  value  and  di^ty.  He  commences  his  work 
with  a  history  of  medical  science  since  its  first  importation  into 
Greece,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  Book  L  to  a  consideration  of  die- 
tetics and  other  prophylactics  of  disease ;  the  second  book  treats  of 
general  pathology,  the  third  and  fourth  of  special  illnesses,  the  fifth 
gives  remedies  and  prescriptions,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth — 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book — apply  themselves  ehiefiy  to 
surgical  questions.  The  value  of  his  work  consists  in  the  dear, 
comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject^  and  the  systematic  way  in  which 
he  expounds  its  principle&  The  main  points  of  his  theory  are 
still  valid ;  very  few  essentials  need  to  be  rejected ;  it  might  still 
be  taken  as  a  popular  handbook  on  the  subject  He  writes  for 
Boman  dtizens,  and  is  therefore  careful  to  avoid  abstmse  terms 
where  plain  ones  will  do,  and  Greek  words  where  Latin  are  to  be 
bad.  The  style  is  bare,  but  pure  and  dassicaL  An  excellent 
critic  says^ — "  Quo  saepius  eum  perlegebam,  eo  magis  me  detinuik 
earn  dicendi  nitor  et  brevitas  tum  perspicacitas  iudicii  sensusque 
»  verax  et  ad  agendum  accommodatus,  quibus  omnibus  genuinam 
repraesentat  nobis  dvis  Eomani  imaginem.''  The  text  as  we 
have  it  depends  on  a  single  MS.  and  sadly  needs  a  careful 
revision ;  it  is  interpolated  with  numerous  glosses,  both  Gxeek  and 
IjAin,  wbioh  a  skilful  editor  would  detect  and  remoiva     Abumii 
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the  other  txeadeee  in  his  Eneydopaedia^  next  to  that  on  finning 
those  on  rhetoric  and  tactics  were  nu)at  popnlar.  The  f onnery  how* 
ever,  was  saperseded  by  Quintilian,  the  latter  by  Y^getiTis.  In 
philosophy  he  did  not  so  much  ciiticiBe  other  schools  as  detail  his 
own  views  with  concise  eloquence.  These  views  were  almost 
certainly  Edectic,  thongb  we  know  on  Qnintilian's  authority  thai 
be  followed  the  two  Seztii  in  many  important  points.^ 

The  other  branches  of  prose  composition  were  almost  n^lected 
in  this  reign.  Even  rhetoric  sank  to  a  low  level;  the  splendid 
displays  of  men  like  Latro,  Arellius,  and  Ovid  gave  place  to  the 
flimsy  ostentation  of  Bekmius  Palabmon.  This  dissolute  man, 
who  combined  the  professions  of  grammarian  and  rhetoridan, 
poasessed  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  fluent  harangue,  but 
soon  confined  his  attention  to  grammatical  studies,  in  which  he 
rose  to  the  position  of  an  authority.  Suetonius  says  he  was  bom 
a  alave^  and  that  while  conducting  his  young  master  to  school  he 
learnt  something  of  literature,  was  liberated,  and  set  up  a  school 
in  Eome,  where  he  rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  Although 
infamous  for  his  abandoned  profligacy,  and  stigmatized  by  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  as  utterly  unfit  to  have  charge  of  the  young,  he 
managed  to  secure  a  very  large  number  of  pupils  by  his  persuasive 
manner,  and  the  excellence  of  his  tutorial  method.  His  memory 
was  piodigious,  his  eloquence  seductiTe,  and  a  power  of  eztempoi^ 
veraiflcation  in  the  most  difficult  metres  enhanced  the  charm  of 
his  conversation.  He  is  referred  to  by  Pliny,  Quintilian,  and 
Juvenal,  and  for  a  time  superintended  the  studies  of  the  young 
satirist  Persiua 

Oratory,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  had  well  nigh  ceased 
VoTDENUS  MoNTANUs,  Mamerous  Soaubus,  and  P.  YiTELLinB,  an 
held  high  positions  in  the  state.  Scaurus,  in  particular,  was  also 
of  noble  lineage,  being  the  great-grandson  of  the  celebrated  chief 
of  the  senate.  His  oratory  was  almost  confined  to  declamation, 
but  was  far  above  the  general  level  of  the  tima  Careless,  and 
often  full  of  faults,  it  yet  carried  his  hearers  away  by  its  native 
power  and  dignity.^  Abinius  Gallub,  the  son  of  Pollio,  so  far 
followed  his  father  as  to  take  a  strong  interest  in  politics,  and  with 
filial  enthusiasm  compared  him  favourably  with  Cicero.  Domitius 
Afeb  also  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  an  able  but  diEBolute  man, 
who  under  a  better  system  might  have  been  a  good  speaker. 

^  Notices  of  Oelsas  are— on  his  Husbandry,  Quint  XII.  xi.  24,  Golnm.  I 
L  14  ;  on  his  Rhetoric,  Qaint  IX.  i.  18,  et  saep  ;  on  his  Philosophy,  Quint 
X.  i.  124 ;  on  his  Tactics,  Veget.  i.  8.  Celsos  died  in  the  time  of  NeNt 
under  whom  he  wrote  one  or  two  political  works. 

•  See  Sey    Contr.  Prapf.  X.  '^-4. 
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A  wtftar  of  ■one  mark  was  Cbbkuthib  Cobdub,  whose  eloqueni 
aoootint  of  the  rise  of  the  Empiie  cost  him  his  life :  In  diieol 
defiance  of  the  fasionahle  cant  of  the  day  he  had  called  Cassius 
^  the  last  of  the  Bomans."  The  higher  spirits  seemed  to  take  a 
gloomy  pleasoie  in  speaking  oat  hef oie  the  tyrant^  even  if  it  were 
only  with  their  last  breath ;  more  than  one  striking  instance  of 
this  is  recorded  by  Tacitas ;  and  though  he  questions  the  wisdom 
of  relieving  personal  indignation  by  a  vain  invectivey  which  must 
bring  dea&i  and  ruin  on  the  speaker  and  all  his  &mily,  and  in 
the  end  only  tighten  the  yoke  it  tries  to  shake,  yet  the  intract 
able  pride  of  these  repreeentatiTes  of  the  old  families  has  some- 
thing aboat  it  to  which,  human  as  we  are,  we  cannot  refuse  oui 
sympathy.  The  only  other  prose-writer  we  need  mention  is 
AuFiDiUB  Bassub,  who  described  the  Ciyil  Wars  and  the  German 
expeditions^  and  is  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  Tacitus. 

Poetiy  is  represented  by  the  fifth  book  of  Manilius,  by 
Phaedrus's  FtMes^  and  perhaps  by  the  translation  of  Aratus 
ascribed  to  Osbmanious,  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Tiberiua 
This  translatidn,  which  is  both  elegant  and  faithful,  and  superior 
to  Cicero's  in  poetical  inspiration,  has  been  claimed,  but  with  less 
probability,  for  Domitian,  who,  as  is  well  known,  Elected  the  title 
of  Germanicus.^  But  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient  critics  tends 
to  restore  Germanicus  Drusus  as  the  author,  the  title  gemior 
applied  to  Tiberius  not  being  proof  positiye  the  other  way. 

The  only  writer  who  mentions  Phabdbus  is  Martial,^  and  he 
only  in  a  single  passage.'  The  Aesopian  beast-feble  was  a  humble 
form  of  art  peculiarly  suited  to  a  period  of  political  and  literary 
depression.  Seneca  in  his  ComcHatio  ad  Pclyhium  implies  that 
that  imperial  favourite  had  cultivated  it  with  succesa  Apparently 
he  did  not  know  of  Phaedrus;  and  this  &ct  agrees  with  the 
frequent  complaints  that  Phaedrus  makes  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
not  appreciated.  Of  his  life  we  know  only  what  we  can  gather 
from  ms  own  book.  He  was  bom  in  Pieria,  and  became  the  slave 
of  Augustus,  who  set  him  free,  and  seems  to  have  given  him  his 
patronaga  The  poet  was  proud  of  his  Greek  birth,  but  was 
brought  to  Bome  at  so  early  an  age  as  to  belong  almost  equally  to 
both  nationalitieSi  His  poverty^  did  not  secure  him  from  persecur 
tion.  Sejanus,  ever  srispicious  and  watchful,  detected  the 
political  allusions  veiled  beneath  the  disguise  of  fable^  and  made 
the  poet  fed  his  anger.  The  duration  of  Phaedrus's  career  is 
nnc^tain.  The  first  two  books  were  all  that  he  published  in 
liberius'a  reign ;  the  third,  dedicated  to  Eutychus,  and  the  fourth 

•  FlMsd.  IIL  pn>L  tL 
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to  Particulo,  dindiufl's  favourite^  clearly  show  fhat  he  continued 
write  over  a  ooosideiable  tima  The  date  of  Book  Y.  is  not 
mentioned^  but  it  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  dose  of  Gkndins'a 
reign.  TKrae  we  haye  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  during 
which  these  five  short  books  were  produced. 

Dke  all  who  con  over  their  own  compositions,  Phaedros  had  an 
anieasonably  high  opinion  of  their  merit  laterary  reputation 
was  his  chief  desire,  and  he  thought  himself  secure  of  it.  He 
echoes  the  boast  so  many  greater  men  have  made  before  him, 
that  be  is  the  first  to  import  a  form  of  Greek  art;  but  he 
limits  lus  imitation  to  the  general  scope,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  vary  the  particular  form  in  each  fable  as  he  thinks  fit' 
The  careful  way  in  which  he  defines  at  what  point  his  obligations 
to  Aesop  cease  and  his  own  invention  begins,  shows  hiin  to  have 
had  something  of  the  trifler  and  a  great  deal  of  the  egoioBL  His 
love  of  condensation  is  natural,  for  a  fabulist  Bbould  be  shorty 
treiiehant^  and  almost  proverbial  in  his  style ;  but  Fhaedrus  carries 
theae  to  the  point  of  obscurity  and  enigma.  It  seems  as  if  at 
times  he  did  not  see  his  drift  himsell  To  this  f atdt  is  akin  the 
constant  moralising  tone  which  reflects  rather  than  paints,  enforces 
rather  than  elicits  its  lesson.  He  is  himself  a  small  sage,  and  all  his 
animals  are  small  sages  too.  They  have  not  the  life-like  reality  of 
those  of  Aesop ;  they  are  mere  lay  figure&  His  technical  skill  is 
very  considerable ;  the  iambic  senarius  becomes  in  his  hands  an 
extromely  pleasing  rhythm,  though  the  occurrence  of  spondees  in 
the  second  and  fourth  place  savours  of  archaic  usage.  His  diction 
is  hardly  varied  enough  to  admit  of  clear  reference  to  a  standard, 
but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  pronounced  nearer  to  the  silver  than 
the  golden  Latinity,  especially  in  the  frequent  use  of  abstract 
words.  His  confident  predictions  of  immortality  were  nearly 
being  falsified  by  the  burmng,  by  certain  zealots,  cl  an  abbey  in 
France,  where  alone  the  MS.  existed  (1561  jlT).)  ;  but  Phaedrus, 
in  common  with  many  otiiers^  was  rescued  irom  the  worthy 
Galvinists,  and  has  since  held  a  quiet  comer  to  himself  in  the 
temple  of  fame. 

A  poet  whose  misfortunes  were  of  service  to  his  talent,  was 
PoKPONius  Sbounbus.  HIb  friendship  with  Aelius  Gallus,  son  to 
Scrjanus,  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  during  several  years.  While 
in  this  condition  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  many 
fcngediea  which  are  spoken  well  of  by  Quintilian :  '*Eorum 
(1b»gic  poets)  quoa  viderim  longe  princepe  Pomponius  Secnndus."' 
He  was  an  acute  rhetorician,  and  a  porist  in  language.     Tht 

*  PhaecL  lY.  praL  11 ;  ha  oanftillv  defines  his  teblesM^MoptM,  not  Jmof^ 
•Quint  X  196 
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(Octant  manes  of  his  plays  aie  Aeneas^  and  perhaps  Armarmn 
Jvdicxum  and  AtreMy  bat  these  last  two  are  uncertauL  Tragedy 
was  much  ctdtiyated  during  the  imperial  times ;  for  it  formed  an 
outlet  for  feeling  not  otherwise  safe  to  express,  and  it  admitted  all 
the  ornaments  of  rhetoric.  Those  who  regiud  the  tragedies  of 
8eneca  as  the  work  of  the  father,  would  refer  them  to  this  reign, 
to  the  end  of  which  the  old  man's  activity  lasted,  though  his 
energies  were  more  taken  up  with  watching  and  guiding  the  careers 
of  his  children  than  with  original  composition.  When  Tiberius 
died  (37  a.d.)  literature  could  hardly  have  been  at  a  lower  ebb ; 
but  even  then  there  were  young  men  forming  their  minds  and 
imbibing  new  canons  of  taste,  who  were  destined  before  long — 
for  almost  all  wrote  early — to  redeem  the  i^  from  tlie  ohaigB 
g|  dulneai^  perhaps  at  too  great  a  aacnfioei 
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The  Kbions  of  C42iIIO0LA,  Claudius,  ahd  ITsbo  (87-48  jlIk). 

1.  P0BT8. 

Wb  have  gioaped  these  three  emperors  under  a  single  heading 
because  the  shortness  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  former  prevented 
the  formation  of  aay  special  school  of  literature.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  reign  of  Nero.  To  this  belongs  ti  constellation  of  some  ol 
the  most  hrilliant  authors  that  Some  ever  produced.  And  they 
are  characterised  hy  some  very  special  traits.  Instead  of  the 
depression  we  noticed  under  Tiberius  we  now  observe  a  forced 
vivacity  and  sprightliness,  even  in  dealing  with  the  most  awful 
or  serious  subjects,  which  is  unlike  anything  we  have  hitherto  met 
with  in  Boman  Hteiature.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  natural 
gaiety  of  Gatullus ;  equally  so  from  the  witty  frivolity  of  Ovid. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  meant  to  be  frivolous ;  on  the  contrary  il 
arises  from  an  overstrained  earnestness,  and  a  desire  to  say  every- 
thing in  the  most  pointed  and  emphatic  form  in  which  it  can  be 
said.  To  whatever  school  the  writers  belong,  this  characteristic  is 
always  present  Persius  shows  it  as  much  as  Seneca;  the  his- 
torians as  much  as  the  rhetors.  The  only  one  who  is  not  imbued 
with  it  is  the  professed  wit  Petronius.  Probably  he  had  exhausted 
it  in  conversation ;  perhaps  he  disapproved  of  it  as  a  corrupt  im- 
portation of  the  Seneca^ 

The  emperors  themselves  were  all  literaH,  Galioula,  it  is  true, 
did  not  publish^  but  he  gave  great  attention  to  eloquence,  and  was 
even  more  vigorous  as  an  extempore  speaker  than  as  a  writer. 
His  mental  derangement  affected  his  critidsm.  He  thought  at  one 
time  of  bmning  all  the  copies  of  Homer  that  could  be  got  at ;  at 
another  of  removing  all  the  statues  of  livy  and  Virgil,  tlie  one  as 
unlearned  and  uncritical,  the  other  as  verbose  and  negligent  One 
is  puzzled  to  know  to  which  respectively  these  criticisms  refer. 
We  do  not  Tsntuie  to  assign  tbun,  but  translate  literally  fron 
Buetonius.^ 

GkiAUDiuB  had  a  brain  as  sluggish  as  Oaligula's  was  over-excitablB. 

iGaLS4 
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iMfvertiheliMi  lie  proieented  litorataie  with  cazoi  and  published 
several  worka  Among  these  was  a  history,  beguming  with  the 
death  of  Julius  Gaeear,  in  forfy-three  volumes,^  an  autobiographj 
in  eight,'  '^niagis  inepte  quam  ineleganter  scriptum;"  a  learned 
defence  of  Cicero  against  Asinius  Callus's  invective,  besides  several 
Greek  writings.  His  philological  studies  and  the  innovations  he 
tried  to  introduce  have  been  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter.* 

KsBO,  while  a  young  man  before  his  accession,  tried  his  powers 
in  nearly  every  department  of  letters.  He  approached  philosophy, 
but  his  prudent  mother  deterred  him  from  a  study  which  might 
lead  him  to  views  "above  his  station  as  a  princa"  He  next 
turned  to  the  old  orators,  but  here  his  preceptor  Seneca  intervened, 
Tacitus  iosinuates,  with  the  motive  of  turning  him  from  the  best 
models  to  an  admiration  of  his  own  more  seductive  style.  Kero 
declaimed  frequently  in  public,  and  his  poetical  effusions  seem  to 
have  possessed  some  real  merit  At  the  £rst  celebration  of  the 
festival  called  Neroniana  he  was  crowned  with  the  wreath  of 
victory.  His  most  celebrated  poem,  the  one  that  drew  down  on 
him  ^e  irony  of  Juvenal,  was  the  Troka^  in  which  perhaps 
OGCuned  the  Troiae  HdUma  which  this  madman  recited  in  state 
over  the  burning  ruins  of  £ome,  and  which  is  parodied  with  subtle 
mockery  in  Petronius.  Other  poems  were  of  a  lighter  cast  and 
intended  to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp.  These 
were  the  crowning  scandal  of  his  imperial  vagaries  in  the  eyes  of 
patiiotio  Eomans.  '*  With  our  prince  a  fiddler,"  cries  Juvenal, 
^what  further  disgrace  remains)''  King  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and 
some  other  great  personages  of  our  era  would  perhaps  object  to 
Juvenal's  conclusion.  With  all  these  aooomplishments,  however, 
Kero  either  could  not  or  would  not  speak.  He  had  not  the  vigour 
of  mind  necessary  for  eloquence.  Hence  he  usually  employed 
Seneca  to  dress  up  speeches  for  him,  a  task  which  that  polite 
inimster  was  not  sorry  to  undertake. 

The  earliest  poet  who  comes  before  us  is  the  unknown  author  of 
the  panegyrie  on  Calpumius  PIbo.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  of  ver- 
sification with  no  particular  merit  or  demerit  It  takes  pains  to 
justify  Piso  for  flute-playing  in  public,  and  as  Nero's  example  is 
not  alleged,  the  inference  is  natural  that  it  was  written  before  his 
time.  There  is  no  independence  of  style,  merely  a  graceful  re- 
flection from  that  of  the  Augustan  poets. 

We  must  now  examine  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  or 
moduoed  the  splendid  literature  of  Kero's  reign.  Such  persons  as 
Rom  political  hostility  to  the  government,  or  from  disgust  at  tht 

>  Bust  Gbad.  4L  "U.  *fiMp.ll. 
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flagitioiui  oondnct  by  wliicli  alone  success  was  to  be  pnrcbasedi 
lived  apart  in  a  select  dicle,  stem  and  defiant,  unsnllied  by  th« 
degradation  round  them,  though  helpless  to  influence  it  for  good. 
They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  virtuous  noblemen  such,  as 
Ftotus  Thrasea,  Barea^  Eubellius  Pkutus,  above  all,  Helvidius 
Friscus,  on  whose  uncompronusing  independence  Tacitus  loves  to 
dwell ;  and  of.  philosophers,  moral  teachers  and  literati,  who  sought 
after  real  excellence,  not  contemporary  applause.  The  members  of 
this  society  lived  in  intimate  companionship,  and  many  ladies  con- 
tributed their  share  to  its  culture  and  virtuous  aspirations.  Such 
were  Arria,  the  heroic  wife  of  Paetus,  Fannia,  the  wife  of  Helvidius^ 
and  Fulvia  Sisenna,  the  mother  of  Persius.  These  held  riunions 
for  literary  or  philosophical  discussions  which  were  no  mere  con- 
versationcd  displays,  but  a  serious  preparation  for  the  terrible  issues 
which  at  any  time  they  might  be  called  upon  to  meet  It  had 
long  been  the  custom  for  wealthy  Bomans  of  liberal  tastes  to  main« 
tain  a  philosopher  as  part  of  their  establishment.  Laelius  had 
shown  hospitality  both  to  Panaetius  and  Polybius;  Cicero  had 
offered  a  home  to  Diodotus  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
Oatulus  and  Lucullus  had  both  recognised  the  temporal  needs  of 
philosophy.  Under  the  Empire  the  practice  was  still  continued, 
and  though  liable  to  the  abuse  of  charlatanism  or  pedantry,  was 
certainly  instromental  in  familiarising  patrician  families  (and 
especially  their  lady  members)  with  the  great  thoughts  and  pure 
morality  of  the  best  thinkers  of  Greece.  Erom  scattered  notices 
in  Seneca  and  Quintilian,  we  should  infer  that  the  philosopher 
was  employed  as  a  repository  of  spiritual  confidences — almost  a 
father-confessor — at  least  as  much  as  an  intellectual  teacher. 
When  Eanus  Julius  was  condemned  to  death,  his  philosopher 
went  with  him  to  the  scaffold  and  uttered  consoling  words  about 
the  destiny  of  the  soul;^  and  Seneca's  own  correspondence  shows 
that  he  regarded  this  relation  as  the  noblest  philosophy  could  hold. 
Of  such  moral  directors  the  most  influential  was  Annabus  Cobt 
NUTUS^  both  from  his  varied  learning  and  his  consistent  rectitude 
of  life.  like  all  the  higher  spirits  he  was  a  Stoic,  but  a  genial  and 
wise  one.  He  neither  affected  austerity  nor  encoui^aged  rash  attacks 
on  power:  His  advice  to  his  noble  friends  generally  inclined 
towards  the  side  of  prudenca  ^Nevertheless  he  could  not  so  far 
ocmtiol  his  own  language  as  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  Nera'    He 

*  Ben.  da.  Tr.  14,  4 

*  Nero  had  aaked  Gomatns's  adyice  oa  a  projaoted  poem  on  Boman  history 
in  400  books.    Oomutas  replied,  "  No  9ne»  Sire,  would  read  so  long  a  work. 
Kero  reminded  him  that  Chrysippus  had  written  as  many.    "Tnie  t*'  nil 
Oomntufl,  '*  bat  Aw  books  are  nsetnl  to  mankind." 
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was  baniflbed,  it  ia  not  oertain  in  what  year,  and  apparently  ended 
hia  days  in  exile.  He  left  several  works,  mostly  written  in  Greekj 
some  on  pbilosopliy,  of  which  that  on  the  nature  of  the  gods  hai 
come  down  to  ns  in  an  abridged  form,  some  on  rhetoric  and  gram- 
mar ;  besides  these  he  is  said  to  have  composed  satires,  tragedies^^ 
and  a  commentary  on  YirgiL  But  his  most  important  work  was 
his  formation  of  the  character  of  one  of  the  three  Soman  satiiista 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

Few  poets  have  been  so  differently  treated  by  different  critics  aa 
A.  PsBSius  Elacous,  for  while  some  have  pronounced  him  to  be  an 
excellent  satirist  and  true  poet,  others  have  declared  that  his  fame 
is  solely  owing  to  the  trouble  he  gives  us  to  read  him.  He  was 
bom  at  Yolaterrae,  34  a.I).,  of  noble  parentage,  brought  to  Bome 
as  a  child,  and  educated  with  the  greatest  care.  His  first  preceptor 
was  the  grammarian  Yirginius  Flavus,  an  eloquent  man  endued 
with  strength  of  character,  whose  -earnest  moral  lectures  drew 
down  the  displeasure  of  Caligula.  He  next  seems  to  have  attended 
a  course  under  Bemmius  Falaemon ;  but  as  soon  as  he  put  on  the 
manly  gown  he  attached  himself  to  Ck>mutus,  whose  intimate 
friend  he  became,  and  of  whose  ideas  he  was  the  faithful  ex- 
ponent The  love  of  the  pupil  for  his  guide  in  philosophy  is 
beautiful  and  touching  ^  the  verses  in  which  it  is  expressed  are 
the  best  in  Persius  :^ 

**  Secreti  loquimnr :  tibi  none  hortaote  Oamena 
Ezcatienda  damns  praecordia :  quuntac^ae  nostna 
Pan  tua  sit  Cornnte  animae,  tibi,  dulcis  amioe^ 
Ostendiflse  invat .  .  .  Teneros  ta  snscipis  annos 
fiocratico  Comiite  sina.     Tunc  fallere  soUen 
Apposita  intortos  extendit  re^pla  mores, 
Xt  premitur  ratione  animus  yincique  laborat, 
Artificemqae  too  ducit  sub  pollice  yultam." 

Moulded  by  the  counsels  of  this  good  ''doctor,"  Fersins  adopted 
philosophy  with  enthusiasm.  In  an  age  of  licentiousness  he  pre- 
served a  maiden  purity.  Though  possessing  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  that  gift  of  beauty  which  Juvenal  declares  to  be  fatal  to 
innocence,  Perslus  retained  until  his  death  a  moral  character 
without  a  stain.  But  he  had  a  nobler  example  even  than  Cor- 
nutus  by  his  side.  He  was  tenderly  loved  by  the  great  Thrasea,' 
whose  righteous  life  and  glorious  death  form  perhaps  the  richest 
lesson  that  the  whole  imperial  history  affords.  Thrasea  was  a 
Cato  in  justice,  but  more  than  a  Gato  in  goodness,  inasmuch  aa 
his  lot  was  harder,  and  his  spirit  gentler  and  more  human.  Mob 
like  these  clsnched  the  theories  <f  philosophy  by  that  rare  consi& 

1  ▼.  Suetonius^a  Vila  Persii.  *  Pezs.  t.  21.  *  lb.  L  12. 
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tency  which  puts  them  into  practice ;  and  Persina,  with  all  Ui 
literary  faults,  is  the  sole  instance  among  Roman  wiiteis  of  a 
philosopher  whose  life  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  he 
professed. 

Yet  on  opening  his  short  book  of  satires,  one  is  strongly  tempted 
lo  ask.  What  made  the  boy  write  them  I  He  neither  knew  noi 
oared  to  know  anything  of  the  world,  and,  we  fear,  cannot  be 
credited  with  a  philanthropic  desiie  to  reform  it.  The  answer  is 
given  partly  by  himself,  that  he  was  full  of  petulant  spleen,^— an 
honest  confession, — ^partly  is  to  be  found  in  the  custom  then  be- 
coming general  for  those  who  wished  to  live  well  to  write  essays 
on  serious  subjects  for  private  circulation  among  their  friends, 
pointing  out  the  dangers  that  lay  around,  and  encouraging  them 
to  persevere  in  the  right  path.  Of  this  kind  are  several  of  Seneca's 
treatises,  and  we  have  notices  of  many  others  in  the  biographers 
and  historians.  And  though  Persius  may  have  intended  to  pub- 
lish his  book  to  the  world,  as  is  rendered  probable  by  the  prologue, 
this  is  not  absolutely  certain.  At  any  rate  it  did  not  appear  until 
after  his  death,  when  his  friend  Caesius  Bassus'  undertook  to 
bring  it  out;  so  that  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  collection  of 
youthful  reflections  as  to  the  advisability  of  publishing  which  the 
poet  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind,  and  perhaps  had  he  lived 
would  have  suppressed. 

Crabbed  and  loaded  with  obscure  allusions  as  they  are  to  a 
degree  which  makes  most  of  them  extremely  unpleasant  reading, 
they  obtained  a  considerable  and  immediate  reputation.  Lucan 
is  reported  to  have  declared  that  his  own  works  wero  bagatelles  in 
GomparisoiL*  QuintHian  says  that  he  has  gained  much  true  glory 
in  his  single  book  -^  Martial,  that  he  is  oftener  quoted  than 
Domitius  Marsus  in  all  his  long  Amcaxmia,^  He  is  afifirmed  by 
his  biographer  to  have  written  seldom  and  with  difficulty.  AU 
his  earlier  attempts  were,  by  the  advice  of  Comutus,  destroyed. 
They  consisted  of  a  Praetextdy  named  Vescia^  of  one  book  of 
travels,  and  a  few  lines  to  the  elder  Ariia.  Among  his  prede- 
ccssoro  his  chief  admiration  was  reserved  for  Horace,  whom  he 
imitates  with  exaggerated  fidelity,  recalling,  but  generaUy  distort- 
ing, nearly  a  hundred  well-known  lines.  The  six  poems  we 
possess  are  not  all,  strictly  speaking,  satires.     The  first^  with  the 


<4 


Bed  mun  peiulanH  tpi&M  eaehinmo,"  Pen.  i.  10. 

'  Himself  a  lyrio  poet  (Quint.  X.  i  96)  of  Bome  nnk.  He  also  wrote  a 
Hdactic  poem,  2>f  Jietrii,  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  Terentianw 
Maoms.    Peiaiiu  died  62  ▲.n. 

*  VU,  P^n, :  thia  was  before  ha  had  written  the  Phamlia. 

«  Quint.  X.  L  Oi.  •  Mart  lY.  izix.  f. 
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piologod,  may  be  io  eonsideiecL  It  is  devoted  to  an  attack  upon 
the  literary  sLyle  of  the  day.  Persius  sees  that  the  decay  of  tasta 
IS  Ultimately  joined  with  the  decay  of  morals,  and  the  subtle  con- 
nections he  draws  between  the  two  constitute  the  chief  merit  of 
the  effusion.  Like  Horace,  but  with  even  better  reason,  he  be- 
wails the  antiquarian  predilections  of  the  majority  of  readers 
Accitts  and  Pacuvius  still  hold  their  ground,  while  Virgil  and 
Horace  are  considered  rough  and  lacking  delicacy  !  ^  If  this  lu«t 
be  a  true  statement,  it  testifies  to  tlie  depiaved  criticism  of  a 
luxurious  age  which  alternates  between  meretricious  softness  and 
uncouth  disproportion,  just  as  in  life  the  idle  and  effeminate,  who 
shrink  from  manly  labour,  take  pleasure  in  wild  adventure  and 
useless  fatigue.  In  this  satire,  which  is  the  most  condensed  of  all, 
the  literary  defects  of  the  author  are  at  their  height.  His  moral  taste 
is  not  irreproachable;  in  his  desire  not  to  mince  matters  he  offends 
needlessly  against  propriety.'  The  picture  he  draws  of  the  fashion- 
able rhetorician  with  languishing  eyes  and  throat  mellowed  by  a 
luscious  gargle,  warbling  his  drivelling  ditties  to  an  excited 
audience,  is  powerful  and  lifelike.  From  assemblies  like  these 
he  did  well  to  keep  himself.  We  can  imagine  the  effect  upon 
their  used-up  emotions  of  a  fresh  and  fiery  spirit  like  that  of 
Lucan,  whose  splendid  presence  and  rich  enthusiasm  threw  to 
the  winds  these  tricks  of  the  reciter's  art 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  poems  are  declamatory  exercises 
on  the  dogmas  of  stoicism,  interspersed  with  dramatic  scenes. 
The  second  has  for  its  subject  the  proper  use  of  prayer.  The 
majority,  says  Persius,  utter  haying  petitions  {jpreee  emacC),  and 
by  no  means  as  a  rule  innocent  one&  Few  daie  to  acknowledge 
their  prayers  {aperto  vivere  voio).  After  sixty  lines  of  indignant 
remonstrance,  he  closes  with  a  noble  apostrophe,  in  which  some  of 
the  thoughts  rise  almost  to  a  Christian  height — "  0  souls  bent  to 
earth,  empty  of  divine  things  1  What  boots  it  to  import  these 
morals  of  ours  into  the  temples,  and  to  imagine  what  is  good  in 
God's  sight  from  the  analogies  of  this  sinful  fleshi  .  • .  Why  do 
we  not  offer  Hith  something  which  Messala's  blear-eyed  progeny 
with  all  his  wealth  cannot  offer,  a  spirit  at  one  with  justice  and 
right,  holy  in  its  inmost  depths,  and  a  heart  steeped  in  nobleness 
and  virtue  1  Let  me  but  bring  these  to  the  altar,  and  a  sacrifice 
of  meal  will  be  accepted  T  In  the  third  and  fourth  Satires  he 
complains  of  the  universal  ignorance  of  our  true  interests,  the 
ridicule  which  the  world  heaps  on  philosophy,  and  the  haphazard 
w%j  in  which  men  prepare  for  arduous  duties.    The  contcmptuouj 

»  FM.  L  M.  >  £9.  L  87,  108.    Ct  v.  79. 
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disgost  of  the  brawny  centurion  at  the  (to  him)  unmeaning  pioi 
blems  which  philosophy  starts,  is  vigorously  delineated;^  but 
some  of  his  tableattx  border  on  the  ridiculous  from  their  stilted 
concision  and  over-drawn  sharpness  of  outline.  The  undeniable 
virtue  of  the  poet  irritates  as  much  as  it  attracts,  from  its  pert 
precocity  and  obtrusiveness.  What  he  means  for  pathos  mostly 
chills  instead  of  warming :  *'  Ut  nemo  in  se  curat  desoendemt 
nemo  1  "^  The  poet  who  penned  this  line  must  surely  have 
been  tiresome  company.  Persius  is  at  his  best  when  he  forgets 
for  a  moment  the  icy  peak  to  which  as  a  philosopher  he  has 
climbed,  and  suns  himself  in  the  valley  of  natural  human  a£fec- 
tions — ^a  reason  why  the  fifth  and  sixth  Satires,  which  are  more 
personal  than  the  rest,  have  always  been  considered  greatly 
superior  to  them.  The  last  in  particular  runs  for  more  than  haU 
its  length  in  a  smooth  and  tolerably  graceful  stream  of  verse^ 
which  shows  that  Persius  had  much  of  the  poetic  gift,  had  his 
warped  taste  allowed  him  to  give  it  play. 

We  conclude  with  one  or  two  instances  of  his  language  to  jus- 
tify our  strictures  upon  it  Horace  had  used  the  expression  naso 
mspendia  adunco^  a  legitimate  and  intelligible  metaphor ;  Perrius 
Lmitat«M)  it,  ezcusso  pqpidum  suspendere  nasOy^  thereby  rendering  it 
frigid  and  weak.  Horace  had  said  damefit  periisse  pudorem  Ouneii 
paene  patrea  ;^  Persius  caricatures  him,  eaxiamet  Melicerta^Terissa 
Frontem  de  reinu.^  Horace  had  said  givisme  flerCy  dolendum  ed 
Piimum  ipd  Hbi;^  Persius  distorts  this  into  plorabii  qui  me  voki 
incurvasse  querela^  Other  expressions  more  remotely  modelled  cfk 
him  are  iratum  Eupolidcn  praegrcmdi  cum  sens  paUeSy^  and  per- 
haps the  very  harsh  use  of  the  accusative,  linguae  quantum  gUiai 
canisy^  '<  as  long  a  tongue  as  a  thirsty  dog  hangs  out' 

Common  sense  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  precepts  of  sc 
immature  a  mind.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  foolish  maxim  that 
A  man  not  endowed  with  reason  (t.d.  stoicism)  cannot  do  anything 
aright ;  ^®  that  every  one  should  live  up  to  his  yearly  income  regard- 
less of  the  risk  arising  from  a  bad  season ;  ^^  extravagant  paradoxer 
reminding  us  of  some  of  the  less  educated  religious  sects  of  the 
present  day  ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  Bome  it  was  the  mos^ 
educated  who  indulged  in  them.  A  good  deal  of  the  obscurity  o> 
these  Saiirea  was  forced  upon  the  poet  by  the  necessity  of  avoid 

»  Pen.  iii  77.  •  lb.  iv.  28. 

*  lb.  L 110.  The  examples  are  from  Nisard.  ^  £p.  ii  1*  Sa 

*  Pen.  V.  108.  Compare  Luean's  use  of  fronSy  nee /rent  erii  uUatmtahie 
where  it  seems  to  mean  bolducaa.     In  Persius  it = shame.         *  A  F.  102. 

7  Pera.  L  91.    Compare  ii.  10;  L  SS,  with  Hor.  S.  II.  vL  10;  II.  vii.  87 
>  lb.  L  134.  >  Ih.  L  69.  ^  lb.  ▼.  119.  »  n^  ^.  35. 
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Ing  everything  that  ootild  be  twisted  into  tEeason.  Wi  lead  in 
Snetoniua  that  Nero  is  attacked  in  them ;  but  so  well  is  the  battery 
masked  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  it  Some  have  detected  it  h 
the  prologue,  others  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  first  Satire,  others^ 
lolyiDg  on  a  story  that  Gomutus  made  him  alter  the  line-* 

**  AiuicQlas  asini  Mida  rex  hAhety** 

to  qids  nan  habet  f  have  supposed  that  the  satire  lies  there.  Bnt 
satire  so  Veiled  is  worthless.  The  poems  of  Persius  are  valuable 
chiefly  as  showing  a  good  naturd  amid  corrupt  surroundings,  and 
forming  a  striking  comment  on  the  change  which  had  come  over 
Latin  letters. 

Another  Stoic  philosopher,  probably  known  to  Persius,  was  C. 
MusoNiUB  BuFUB,  like  him  an  Etruscan  by  birth,  and  a  success- 
ful teacher  of  the  young.  like  almost  all  independent  thinkers 
he  was  exiled,  but  recalled  by  Titus  in  his  old  age.  The  influence 
of  such  men  must  have  extended  far  beyond  their  personal 
acquaintance;  but  they  kept  aloof  from  the  court  lliis  pro- 
bably explains  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any  allusion  to  Seneca 
in  P^rsius's  writings.  It  is  probable  that  his  stem  friends,  Thraaea 
and  Soranus  disapproved  of  a  courtier  like  Seneca  professing 
stoicism,  and  would  show  him  no  countenance.  He  was  not  yet 
great  enough  to  compel  their  notice,  and  at  this  time  confined  his 
influence  to  the  circle  of  Nero,  whose  tutor  he  was,  and  to  those 
young  men,  doubtless  numerous  enough,  whom  his  position  and 
seductive  eloquence  attracted  by  a  double  charm.  Of  these  by 
far  the  most  illustrious  was  his  nephew  Lucan. 

M.  Annaeub  Luoanus,  the  son  of  Annaeus  Mela  and  Adlia,  a 
Spanish  lady  of  high  birth,  was  bom  at  Corduba,  39  a.d.  His 
grandfather,  therefore,  was  Seneca  the  elder,  whose  rhetorical  bent 
he  inherited.  Legend  tells  of  him,  as  of  Hesiod,  that  in  his 
infancy  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  upon  the  cradle  in  which  he  lay, 
giving  an  omen  of  his  future  poetic  glory.  Brought  to  Bome, 
and  placed  under  the  greatest  masters,  he  soon  surpassed  all  his 
young  competitors  in  powers  of  declamation.  He  is  said,  while  a 
boy,  to  have  attracted  large  audiences,  who  listened  with  admira- 
tion to  the  ingenious  eloquence  that  expressed  itself  with  equal 
ease  in  Oreek  or  Latin.  His  unde  soon  introduced  him  to  Nero ; 
and  he  at  once  recognised  in  him  a  congenial  spirit  They  became 
friendly  rivals.  Lucan  had  the  address  to  conceal  his  superior 
talent  behind  artful  flattery,  which  Nero  for  a  time  believed 
sincere.  But  men,  and  especially  young  men  of  genius,  cannot 
be  always  prudent  And  if  Lucan  had  not  vaunted  his  success, 
Bome  at  least  was  sure  tc  be  less  reticent     Nero  saw  that  pnblit 
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opinion  preferred  the  young  Spaniard  to  hiniBfllf.  The  nrataal 
iU-feeling  that  had  already  long  smouldered  ma  kindled  into 
tlamo  hy  the  result  of  a  poetical  contest,  at  which  Lucan  was 
declared  victorious.^  ^N'ero,  who  was  present,  could  not  conceal 
his  mortification.  He  left  the  hall  in  a  rage,  and  forbade  the 
poet  to  recite  in  public,  or  even  to  plead  in  his  profession.  Thus 
debarred  from  the  successes  which  had  so  long  flattered  his  self- 
love,  Lucan  gave  his  mind  to  worthier  subjects.  He  composed, 
or  at  least  fimshed,  the  Pharsalta  in  the  foUowing  year  (65  aa); 
but  with  the  haste  and  want  of  secrecy  which  characterised  him, 
not  only  libelled  the  emperor,  but  joined  the  conspiracy  against  him, 
of  which  Piso  was  the  head.  This  gave  Nero  fiie  opportunity  he 
desired.  In  vain  the  unhappy  young  man  abased  himself  to 
humble  flattery,  to  piteous  entreaty,  even  to  the  incrimination  of 
his  own  mother,  a  base  proceeding  which  he  hoped  might  gain  him 
the  indulgence  of  a  matricide  prince.  All  was  useless.  Kero  was 
detenmned  that  he  should  die,  and  he  accordingly  had  his  veins 
opened,  and  expired  amid  applauding  friends,  while  reciting  those 
verses  of  his  epic  which  described  the  death  of  a  biave  cen- 
turion.' 

The  genius  and  sentiments  of  Lucan  were  formed  under  two 
diflerent  influencea  Among  the  adherents  of  Gsesarism,  none  were 
so  devoted  as  those  provincials  or  freedmen  who  owed  to  it  their 
wealth  and  position.  Lucan,  as  Seneca's  nephew,  naturally 
attached  himself  from  the  first  to  the  court  party.  He  knew  of 
the  Eepublic  only  as  a  name,  and,  like  Ovid,  had  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  time.  Fame,  wealth,  honours,  all  were 
open  to  him.  We  can  imagine  the  feverish  delight  with  which  a 
youth  of  three  and  twenty  found  himself  recognised  as  prince  of 
Boman  poets.  But  Lucan  had  a  spirit  of  truthfulness  in  him  that 
pined  after  better  things.  At  the  lectures  of  Comutus,  in  the 
company  of  Persius,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  higher  life.  And 
so  behind  the  showy  splendours  of  his  rhetoric  thc.e  lurks  a  sad- 
ness which  tells  of  a  mind  not  altogether  content,  a  brooding  over 
man^s  life  and  its  apparent  uselessneas,  which  makes  us  believe 
that  had  he  lived  till  middle  life  he  would  have  struck  a  lofty 
vein  of  noble  and  earnest  song.  At  other  times,  at  the  banquet 
or  in  the  courts,  he  must  have  met  young  men  who  lived  in  an 
altogether  diflerent  world  from  his,  a  world  not  of  intoxicating 


^  The  aconracy  of  this  story  has  been  doubted,  perhaps  not  without ; 
Neto's  contests  were  held  every  five  years.  Lucan  had  gained  the  prize  iv 
one  for  a  laudation  of  ^^ero,  M  A.D.  (?),  and  the  one  aUuded  to  in  the  text 
may  have  been  64  a.d.  when  Nero  recited  his  Troiea,    Dio.  hdi.  29. 

*  Perhaps  Phars.  ill  686.   The  incident  is  mentioned  by  Tao.,  Ann.  zv.  70 
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pIoaBMO  Vat  of  gloomy  indignftUan  and  sullen  regret;  to  whom 
the  Empiie,  giomided  on  usurpation  and  maiTitamiRd  by  injustioei 
was  the  quintessence  of  all  that  was  odious :  to  whom  iN'ero  was 
an  upstart  tyrant^  and  Brutus  and  Gassiua  the  watchwords  of  jus- 
tice and  right.  Sentiments  like  these  could  not  but  be  remem- 
bered by  one  so  impressionabl&  As  soon  as  the  sunshine  of 
favour  was  withdrawn,  Lucan's  ardent  mind  turned  with  enthu- 
siasm towards  them.  The  Fharsalia,  and  especially  the  dosing 
books  of  it,  show  us  Lucan  as  the  poet  of  liberty,  the  mourner 
for  the  lost  EepubUc.  The  expression  of  feeling  may  be  exagger- 
ated, and  little  consistent  with  the  flattery  with  which  the  poem 
opens;  yet  even  this  flattery,  when  carefully  read,  seems  foUar  at 
satire  than  of  praise :  ^ 

**  Qaod  d  Hon  aliam  ventaro  &ta  Neroni 
Inyenen  yiam,  magnoqae  aetema  parantnr 
Begna  deiiiy  caelumque  sao  servire  Tonanti 
Kon  nisi  aa«7onim  potait  post  bella  Oigantum; 
lam  nihil  O  saperi  querimnrl  Sodera  ipsa  nefiuqiis 
Hac  meitsede  placentl  ** 

The  PharsaUa^  then,  is  the  outcome  of  a  prosperous  rhetorical 
career  on  the  one  hmd,  and  of  a  bitter  disappointment  which 
finds  its  solace  in  patriotic  feeling  on  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  such  a  poem  could  have  failed  to  ruin  him,  even  if  he 
had  not  been  doomed  before.  The  loss  of  freedom  is  bewailed  in 
words,  which,  if  declamatory,  are  fatally  courageousi  and  lefleot 
perilous  honour  on  him  that  used  them :  ^ 

**  Fogiens  dyile  nefas  reditoraqne  nim<|iiMi 
libertas  ultra  Tigrim  Rhenumqae'  reoeaait^ 
Ac  totiea  nobis  ingnlo  quaesita,  vagator, 
Germannm  Scythionmqne  bonam,  nao  respidt  nlta 
AttBomanL" 

It  is  true  that  his  love  for  freedom,  like  that  of  Virgil,  was  based 
on  an  idea,  not  a  reality.  But  it  none  the  less  required  a  great 
soul  to  utter  these  stirring  sentiments  before  the  very  face  of  Kero, 
the  '*  Yultus  instantis  tyranni  "  of  which  Horace  had  dreamed. 

On  the  fitness  or  imfitness  of  his  theme  for  epic  treatment  no 
more  need  be  added  here  than  was  said  in  the  chapter  on  YirgiL 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  what  subject  was  open  to  the  epio- 
ist  after  Virgil  except  to  narrate  the  actual  account  of  what  Virgil 
had  painted  in  ideal  colours.  The  calm  march  of  government 
under  divine  goidanoe  from  Aeneas  to  Augustus  was  one  side  of 
the  pictursL  The  fierce  struggles  and  remorseless  ambition  of  the 
Civil  Wan  is  the  othet    Which  is  the  more  true  1    It  would  bs 

»  Fiiai%  i  t3,  •  lb.  vii  at 

*  L*,  bajoad  tbit  bounds  of  ths  Roman  ompira. 
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ftdrer  U>  ask,  which  is  the  moie  poeticalt  It  was  Lncans  mi* 
fortone  that  the  ideal  side  was  already  occupied;  he  had  no 
power  to  choose.  Few  who  haye  read  tiie  Pharaalia  would  wish 
it  unwritten.  Some  critics  have  denied  that  it  is  poetiy  at  alL^ 
Poetiy  of  the  first  order  it  certainly  is  not^  but  those  who  will 
forgive  artistic  defects  for  energy  of  thought  and  strength  of  feel- 
ing must  always  retain  a  strong  admiration  for  its  noble  impei^ 
fections. 

We  shall  offer  a  few  critical  remarks  on  the  Pharsalic^  refer- 
ring our  readers  for  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  its  defects  to  M. 
NifiUEird's  second  volume  of  the  PoHes  de  la  Dicadence^  and  con- 
fining ourselves  principally  to  such  points  as  he  has  not  dwelt 
upon.  In  the  first  place  we  observe  a  most  unfortunate  attitude 
towards  the  greatest  problem  £hat  can  exerdse  man's  mind,  hia 
relation  to  the  Superior  Power.  Lucan  has  neither  the  reverence 
of  Virgil,  the  antagonism  of  Lucretius,  nor  the  awful  doubt  of 
Greek  tragedy.  "Hia  attitude  is  one  of  pretentious  rebellion  and 
flippant  accusation,  except  when  Stoic  doctrines  raise  him  for  a 
time  above  himselL  He  goes  on  every  occasion  quite  out  of  his 
way  to  assail  the  popular  ideas  of  providence.  To  Lucretius  this 
is  a  necessity  entailed  upon  him  by  his  subject ;  to  Lucan  it  is 
nothing  but  petulant  rhetorical  outburst  For  instance,  he  calls 
Ptolemy  Fortunae  pudor  crimenque  deorum;^  he  arraigns  the 
gods  as  caring  more  for  vengeance  than  liberty ;'  he  calls  Septi- 
mius  a  disgrace  to  the  gods,^  the  death  of  Pompey  a  tale  at 
which  heaven  ought  to  blush  ;^  he  speaks  of  the  expression  on 
Pompey's  venerable  face  as  one  of  anger  against  the  gods,^  of 
the  stone  that  marks  his  tomb  as  an  indictment  against  heaven,^ 
and  hopes  that  it  may  soon  be  considered  as  false  a  witness  of  his 
death  as  Crete  is  to  that  of  Jove  {^  he  makes  young  Pompey, 
speaking  of  his  father's  death,  say : ''  Whatever  insult  of  fate  has 
scattered  his  limbs  to  the  winds,  I  forgive  the  gods  that  wrong, 
it  is  of  what  they  have  left  that  I  complain;"*  saddest  of  all,  he 
gives  US  that  tremendous  epigram :  ^* 

*'  Victiiz  caosa  dais  placnit,  sed  victa  GatonL** 
We  recognise  here  a  noble  but  misguided  spirit,  fretting  at  the  dis- 

^  Martial  aUades  to  Qointilian's  judgment  when  he  makes  the  Phanalii 
lav,  me  criHcut  negai  tsaepoema:  Sea  pi4  ms  vendU  bibliopola  putaL 

*  PLora.  v.  69. 

*  Si  UbetiaHa  Superia  tarn  euraplaeeni  Quom  vindidaplaeei,  Phan.  if.  8M 
«  Supmm  pudor,  Phan.  viiL  697.  "  Ih  606. 

*  lb.  666.  '  Ih.  800. 

*  IK  869,  Tarn  numdax  Magni  Uimulo  ^nom  Oreta  TommbU, 

*  !b.  IX.  148.  »» lb.  L  128. 
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MUiaatioiis  it  cannot  sppToye,  becanse  it  cannot  understand  them 
KttetLy  diggofited  at  the  failure  of  the  Empire  to  fulfil  all  ita 
promise,  the  writers  of  this  period  waste  their  strength  in  unavail- 
ing upbraidings  of  the  gods.  There  is  a  retrograde  movement  oi 
thought  since  the  Augustan  age.  Virgil  and  Horace  take  sub- 
stantially the  same  view  of  the  Empire  as  that  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  has  taught  us  is  the  true  one;  they  call  it  a 
necessity,  and  express  that  belief  by  deifying  its  representatives 
CSonkast  the  spirit  of  Horace  in  the  third  Ode  of  the  third  book : 

*'  Hao  arte  Pollux  hao  vBgos  HercnlM 
EnisnB  arcee  attigit  igneas  ; 
Qaoa  inter  Augostus  recambens 
Parpureo  Dibit  ore  neotar," 

with  the  fierce  irony  of  Lucan :  ^ 

''Moitaliannm 
finnt  curata  deo ;  dadia  tamen  huins  habemns 
Vindictam^  quantam  terris  dare  nmnina  fas  esL 
Bella  pares  superis  facinut  civilia  divos ; 
FolnuDibus  manes  radiisqae  ornabit  et  astria, 
Inqne  Deum  templia  iuiabit  Roma  per  wiUtrat.^ 

Here  is  the  satire  of  Cicero's  second  Philippic  reappearing^  bat 
with  added  bitterness.'  Being  thus  without  belief  in  a  divine 
providence,  how  does  Lucan  govern  the  world  1  By  blind  fate, 
or  blinder  caprice  1  Fortuna^  whom  Juvenal  ridicules,'  is  the 
true  deity  of  Lucan.  As  such  she  is  directly  mentioned  ninety- 
one  times,  besides  countless  others  where  her  agency  is  implied. 
A  useful  belief  for  a  man  like  Caesar  who  fought  his  way  to 
empire ;  a  most  unfortunate  conception  for  an  epic  poet  to  build 
a  great  poem  on. 

Lucan's  scepticism  has  this  further  disadvantage  that  it  pre- 
cludes him  from  the  use  of  the  supernatural  To  introduce  the 
council  of  Olympus  as  Virgil  does  would  in  him  be  sheer  mockery, 
and  he  is  far  too  honest  to  attempt  it.  But  as  no  great  poet  can 
dispense  with  some  reference  to  the  unseen,  Lucan  is  driven  to 
its  lower  and  less  poetic  sphere&  Ghosts^  witches,  dreams, 
visions,  and  portents,  fill  with  their  grisly  catalogue  a  dispro- 
portionate space  of  the  poem.  The  sibyl  is  introduced  as  in 
Virgil,  bnt  instead  of  giving  her  oracle  with  solemn  dignity,  she 
Ihst  lefuseB  to  speak  at  all,  then  under  threats  of  cruel  punish- 
ment she  submits  to  the  influence  of  the  god,  but  in  the  midst  oi 
Ihe  prophetic  impulse,  ApoUo,  for  some  unexplained  seasoBi 

^  Phut.  TiL  454. 

*  Est  ergo  flamen  ut  lovi  .  *  ,  sic  Divo  Inlio  M.  Antonins.    Cic  FMl.  il 

*  Voa  t^  Koa  liulimis  Fortnaa  deam  caeloqtie  locamus,  Juv.  z.  ntt 
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compels  her  to  stop  short  and  conceal  the  gist  of  her 
Even  more  unpleasant  is  the  description  of  Sextus  Pompeius'i 
consultation  of  the  witch  Erichtho ; '  horror  upon  horror  is  piled 
up  until  the  hlood  curdles  at  the  sickening  details,  which  even 
Southe/s  T?uilaba  does  not  approach— and,  after  all,  the  feeling 
produced  is  not  horror  hut  disgust 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  his  irreHgion  to  his  philoeophj. 
Here  he  appears  as  an  uncertain  hut  yet  ardent  disciple  of  the  Porch. 
His  uncertainty  is  shown  hy  his  inahility  to  answer  many  grave 
douhts,  as :  Why  is  the  future  revealed  hy  presages)^  why  arc 
the  oracles,  once  so  vocal,  now  silent  f^  his  enthusiasm  hy  hi& 
portraiture  of  Cato,  who  was  regarded  hy  the  Stoics  as  coming 
nearest  of  all  men  to  their  ideal  Wise  Man.  Cato  is  to  him  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  the  virtues  and  paradoxes  of  the  schooL 
But  none  the  less  is  the  sketch  he  gives  a  truly  nohle  one  :* 

**  Hi  mores,  baec  duri  immota  Catonls 
Secta  fnit,  senrare  modam  finemqae  tenera, 
Kataramqne  seqm,  patriaeque  impendeie  vitani^ 
Keo  sibi  sed  toti  gemtom  ae  credere  mnndo." 

Nothing  in  all  Latin  poetry  reaches  a  higher  pitch  of  ethical  sub- 
limity than  Gato's  reply  to  Lahienus  when  entreated  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon :  ^  "  What  would  you  have  me  ask  t 
whether  I  ought  to  die  rather  than  hecome  a  slave)  whether  life 
begins  here  or  after  death  1  whether  evil  can  hurt  the  good  man  1 
whether  it  he  enough  to  wiU  what  is  goodi  whether  virtue  is 
made  greater  by  success  1  All  this  I  know  already,  and  Hammon's 
voice  wiU  not  make  it  more  sure.  We  all  depend  on  Heaven,  and 
though  oracles  be  silent  we  cannot  act  without  the  will  of  God. 
Deity  needs  no  witness :  once  for  all  at  our  birth  he  has  given  us 
all  needful  knowledge,  nor  has  he  chosen  barren  sands  accessible 
to  few,  or  buried  truth  in  a  desert  Where  earth,  sea,  sky,  and 
virtue  exist,  there  is  God.  Why  seek  we  Heaven  outside  Y" 
These,  and  similar  other  sentimentB  scattered  throughout  the  poemi 

1  Phan.  T.  no,  jgy.  •  lb.  vi  420-880.  *  lb.  IL  1-1& 

*  lb.  V.  199.  •  lb.  il.  880. 

*  lb.  iz.  566-588.  This  ipeeeh  contains  seyeral  difficolties.  In  v.  567  thi 
reading  is  uncertain.  The  MS.  reads  An  sit  vita  nihil,  md  Umgam  diffenU 
adaat  which  has  been  changed  to  ei  Umgat  mtdiffertU  ctetaat  but  the 
original  reading  might  be  thus  translated,  "  Or  whether  life  itself  is  nothing, 
bnt  the  years  we  spend  here  do  but  put  off  a  long  (».«.  an  eternal)  life  7^ 
This  would  refer  to  the  Dmidical  theory,  which  seeros  to  have  taken  great 
hold  on  him,  that  hfe  in  realitr  begins  after  death.  See  i.  457,  longae  vitas 
Mart  media  eat,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  sentiment  in  tint 
passage,  and  exemplifies  the  same  use  of  Icngut, 
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fodeem  it  from  iihe  ohnge  of  wanton  disbelief  and  show  a  laigi^ 
ness  of  soul  that  only  needed  experience  to  make  it  truly  great .  <- 

In  discussing  political  and  social  questions  Lucan  idiows  con- 
liderable  insight.  He  could  not,  any  more  than  his  oontempoia* 
lies,  understand  that  the  old  oligarchy  was  an  anachronism ;  that 
the  stubborn  pride  of  its  volaries  needed  the  sword  to  break  it 
But  the  influence  of  individual  genius  is  well  pourtrayed  by  him, 
and  he  seizes  character  with  a  yigorous  grasp.  As  a  partisan  ol 
the  senate,  he  felt  botmd  to  exalt  Pompey ;  but  if  we  judge  by 
his  own  actions  and  his  own  words,  not  by  the  encomiums  heaped 
on  him  by  the  poet,  Lucan's  Pompey  comes  yery  near  the  genuine 
historical  man.  So  the  Caesar  sketched  by  Lucan,  though  meant 
to  be  a  villain  of  the  blackest  dye — ^if  we  except  some  blood 
thirsty  speeches — stands  out  as  a  true  giant  of  energy,  neither 
meaner  nor  more  unscrupulous  than  ^e  Caesar  of  history. 
Domitius,  Curio,  and  Lentulus,  are  vigorous  though  somewhat 
defective  portraits.  Cornelia  is  the  oidy  female  character  that 
calls  for  notice.  She  is  drawn  with  breadth  and  sympathy,  and 
bears  all  the  traits  of  a  great  Boman  matron.  The  degradation  of 
the  people  is  a  constant  theme  of  lamentation.  It  is  wealth, 
luxury,  and  the  effeminacy  that  comes  with  them  that  have 
softened  the  fibre  of  Eome,  and  made  her  willing  to  bear  a  master. 
This  is  indeed  a  common-place  of  the  scLooIs,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  gloomy  truth,  and  Lucan  would  have  been  no  Eoman  had 
he  omitted  to  complain  of  it  Equally  characteristic  is  his  con- 
tempt for  the  lower  orders  ^  and  the  influx  of  foreigners,  of  whom 
Home  had  become  the  common  si^  Juvenal,  who  evidently 
studied  Lucan,  drew  from  him  the  picture  of  the  Tiber  soiled  by 
Oiontes's  foul  stream,  and  of  the  Bithynian,  Galatian,  and  Cappa- 
dodan  knights.' 

With  regard  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  poem  the  firct  and  most 
obvious  criticism  is  that  it  has  no  hero.  But  if  this  be  a  fault,  it 
is  one  which  it  shares  with  the  Divina  Commedia  and  Paradise 
Lod,  As  Satan  has  been  called  the  hero  of  the  latter  poem,  so 
Caesar,  if  not  the  hero,  is  the  protagonist  of  the  PharaoLia.  But 
Cato,  Pompey,  and  the  conute  as  a  body,  have  all  competed  for 
this  honour.  The  fact  is  this:  that  while  the  primitive  epic  \b 
altogether  personal,  the  poem  whose  interest  is  national  or  human 
cannot  always  find  a  single  hero.  It  is  after  all  a  narrow  criticiam 
that  confines  the  poet's  art  within  such  strict  limits.    A  great  poet 

*  Oapit  impia  plebes  Gespite  patricio  somnoe,  Phan.  vii.  700. 

'  Yivant  Galataeqne,  Synque,  Cappftdocea^  Galliqae,  extremiq^ne  orbit  Iberf, 
Anaenii,  Cilices,  nam  post  civilia  bella  Hie  popRloa  Romaniu  ent,  lb.  viL  Mft 
Oompare  Jnv.  tii  60  s  viL  16. 
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•3an  hardly  aTold  changing  or  at  least  modifying  the  existing  oanoni 
of  ait^  and  Lncan  should  at  least  be  judged  wi^  the  same  liberality 
as  the  old  annalists  who  celebiated  the  wars  of  the  Eepublic. 

In  description  Lncan  is  excellent^  both  in  action  and  still  life, 
bat  more  in  brilliancy  of  detail  than  in  broad  effects.  His  defect 
Ues  in  the  tone  of  exaggeration  which  he  has  acqmred  in  the 
schools,  and  thinks  it  right  to  employ  in  order  not  to  fall  below  his 
subject  He  has  a  true  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  Giyil  War, 
which  he  judges  to  be  the  final  crisis  of  Home's  history,  and  its 
issues  fraught  with  superhuman  grandeur.  The  innate  materialism 
of  lus  mind,  however,  leads  him  to  attach  outtoard  magnitude  to  aU 
that  is  connected  with  it  Thus  Nero,  the  offspring  of  its  throes, 
is  entreated  by  the  poet  to  be  careful,  when  he  leaves  earth  to  take 
his  place  among  the  immortals,  not  to  seat  himself  in  a  quarter 
where  his  weight  may  disturb  the  just  equilibrium  of  the  globe  1 ' 
And,  similarly,  all  the  incidents  of  the  Civil  War  exceed  the  paralle] 
inddents  of  every  other  war  in  terror  and  vastness.  Do  portents 
presage  a  combat?  they  are  such  as  defy  all  power  to  conceiva 
Pindus  mounts  upon  Olympus,^  and  others  of  a  more  ordinaiy  but 
Btm  amazing  character  follow.*  Does  a  naval  conflict  take  place  1 
the  horrors  of  all  the  elements  combine  to  make  it  the  most  hideous 
that  the  mind  can  imagine.  Fire  and  water  vie  with  each  other  in 
devising  new  modes  of  death,  and  where  these  are  inactive,  it  is  only 
because  a  land-battle  with  aJl  its  carnage  is  being  enacted  on  the 
dosely-wedged  shipa^  Has  the  army  to  march  across  a  desert  t  the 
entire  race  of  venomous  serpents  conspires  to  torture  and  if  possible 
extirpate  the  host  1  ^  This  is  a  very  inartistic  mode  of  heightening 
efTect^  and,  indeed,  borders  closely  on  that  pursued  in  the  modem 
setuoiion  novel  It  is  beyond  qucbtion  the  worst  defect  of  the 
PharaaUOf  and  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  done 
only  intensifies  the  misconduct  of  the  poet 

Over  and  above  this  habitual  exaggeration,  Lucan  has  a  decided 
love  for  the  ghastly  and  revolting.  The  instances  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made,  viz.  the  Thessalian  sorceress  and  the 
dreadful  casualties  of  the  sea-fight,  show  it  very  strikingly,  but 
the  account  of  the  serpents  in  the  Libyan  desert,  if  possible,  stiU 
more.  The  episode  is  of  great  length,  over  three  hundred  lines, 
and  contains  much  mythological  knowledge,  as  well  as  an  appal- 
ling power  of  description.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the 
qaestum.  Why  is  Africa  so  full  of  these  plagues)  After  giving 
various  hypotheses  he  adopts  the  one  which  assigns  thair  oiigiB 


>  Fhan.  L  56.  *  lb.  vii  174. 

•  See  the  long  lirt,  ii  525,  and  the  admiimblA  criticism  of  IL  NinH. 

«  Fhan.  iii  688,  tgq.  *  lb.  iz.  786. 
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10  Medusa's  halis  whicli  fell  from  Perseus's  hand  as  he  sailed 
through  the  air.  In  order  not  to  lure  people  to  certain  death  by 
appearing  in  an  inhabited  country,  he  chose  the  trackless  wastes 
of  Africa  over  which  to  wing  his  flight  The  mythological  dis* 
quisition  ended,  one  on  natural  history  follows.  The  peculiai 
properties  of  the  venom  of  each  species  are  minutely  catalogued, 
first  in  abstract  terms,  then  in  the  concrete  by  a  description  of 
their  effects  on  some  of  Cato's  soldiers.  The  first  bitten  was  the 
standard-bearer  Aulus,  by  a  dipsas,  which  afflicted  him  with 
intolerable  thirst;  next  Sabellus  by  a  seps,  a  minute  creature 
whose  bite  was  followed  by  an  instantaneous  corruption  of  the 
whole  body ;  ^  then  Nasidius  by  a  prester  which  caused  his  form 
to  swell  to  an  unrecognisable  size,  and  so  on  through  the  hst  of 
serpents,  each  episode  closing  with  a  brilliant  epigram  which 
clenches  the  effect*  Trividities  like  these  would  spoil  the 
greatest  poem  ever  penned.  It  need  not  be  said  that  they  spoil 
the  PharsalicL 

Another  subject  on  which  Lucan  rings  the  changes  is  death. 
The  word  Tnora  has  an  unwholesome  attraction  to  his  car.  Death 
is  to  him  the  greatest  gift  of  heaven  j  the  only  one  it  cannot  take 
away.  It  is  sad  indeed  to  hear  the  young  poet  uttering  senti- 
ments like  this:* 

"Soiie  mod  son  prima  viria,  led  proxima  cogi^'* 

and  again — * 

**  Yictuioeqiie  del  celant  Qt  vivere  darent, 
FeUx  ease  mori." 

So  in  cursing  Crastinus,  Caesar's  fierce  centurion,  he  wishes  Mm 
not  to  die,  but  to  retain  sensibility  after  death,  in  other  words  to 
be  immortal  The  sentiment  occurs,  not  once  but  a  himdred 
times,  that  of  all  pleasures  death  is  the  greatest  He  even  plays 
upon  the  word,  using  it  in  senses  which  it  will  hardly  bear. 
Lihycae  mortea  are  serpents ;  Accesait  morH  Lihye^  **  Libya  added 
to  the  mortality  of  tiie  army;"  ntdla  cmeniae  tantum  mortis 
hahet;  ''no  other  roptile  causes  a  death  so  bloody."  To  one  so 
unhealthily  faTnillar  with  the  idea,  the  reality,  when  it  came, 
seems  to  have  brought  unusual  terrors. 

The  learning  of  Lucan  has  been  much  extolled,  and  in  some 
respects  not  without  reasoi7«     It  is  complex,  varied,  and  allusive, 

*  Of  the  9ep8  Lucan  says,  C^niphias  inter  pestes  tibi  palma  nocendi  eet ; 
Eripfont  omnes  animam,  tu  aola  cadaver  (Phan.  ix.  788). 

^  In  allnsion  to  the  swelling  cansed  by  the  presUr^  Non  aosi  tradere  bnsto, 
Nondnm  stante  modo,  ereaeena  fugere  eadawr/  Of  the  iaeulus,  a  specie! 
which  launched  itself  like  an  arrow  at  its  victim,  Deprensum  est,  (juae  lunds 
rotat,  quam  lenta  volaient,  qaam  a^anis  Soythicae  strideret  amndmia  aer. 

>  Phan.  ix.  211.  *  Vk  iv.  520. 
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but  its  extreme  obscenity  makes  us  suspect  eyen  when  we  cannol 
proye,  maccniacy.  He  is  piond  of  his  manifold  acqniiement& 
Nothing  pleases  him  more  than  to  haye  an  ezcuae  for  showing  his 
information  on  some  abstmse  subject  The  causes  of  the  climate 
of  Africa,  the  meteorological  conditions  of  Spain,  the  theory  of 
the  globes,  the  geography  of  the  southern  part  of  our  hemisphere^ 
the  wonders  of  E^}^t  and  the  yiews  about  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
are  descanted  on  with  difEuse  erudition.  But  it  is  eyidently 
impossible  that  so  mere  a  youth  could  haye  had  a  deep  Imowledge 
of  so  many  subjects,  especially  as  his  literary  productiyeness  had 
already  been  yery  great  He  had  written  an  Iltacon  according  to 
Statins,^  a  book  of  Saturnalia^  ten  books  of  Silvae^  a  Catach- 
ihonion^  an  unfinished  tragedy  called  Medea,  fourteen  SaUicae 
/abtdae  (no  doubt  out  of  compliment  to  Nero),  a  prose  essay  against 
Octavius  Sagitta,  another  in  f ayour  of  him,  a  poem  De  Inoendio 
Urhis,  in  which  Nero  was  satirised,  a  KaroKavarfi^  (which  is 
perhaps  different  from  the  latter,  but  may  be  only  the  same  under 
another  title),  a  series  of  letters  from  Campania,  and  an  address 
to  his  wife,  I^oUa  Aigentaria. 

A  peculiar,  and  to  us  offensiye,  exhibition  of  Iflftming  oonsists 
in  those  tirades  on  common-place  themes,  embodying  all  the  stock 
current  of  instances,  of  whidi  the  earliest  example  is  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  dead  in  Yitgil's  Cukx.  Lucan,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, delights  in  dressing  up  these  well-worn  l^emes,  painting 
them  with  noyel  splendour  if  they  are  descriptiye,  thundering 
in  fiery  epigrams,  if  they  are  moral  Of  the  former  class  are  two 
of  the  most  effectiye  scenes  in  the  poem.  The  first  is  Qiesar's 
night  yoyage  in  a  skiff  oyer  a  stormy  sea.  The  fisherman  to 
whom  he  applies  is  unwilling  to  set  saiL  The  night,  he  says, 
shows  many  threatening  signs,  and,  by  way  of  det^ring  Caesar, 
he  enumerates  the  entire  list  of  prognostics  to  be  found  in  Aratus, 
Hesiod,  and  Virgil,  with  great  piquancy  of  touch,  but  without  the 
least  reference  to  the  propriety  of  the  situation.'  Nothing  can  be 
more  amusing,  or  more  out  of  place,  than  the  old  man's  sudden 
erudition.  Thie  second  is  the  death  of  Scaeya,  who  for  a  time 
defended  Caesar's  camp  single-handed.  The  poet  first  remarks 
that  yalour  in  a  bad  cause  is  a  crime,  and  then  depicts  that  of 
Scaeya  in  such  colossal  proportions  as  almost  pass  the  limits  of 
burlesque.  After  describing  him  as  pierced  with  so  many  spean 
thai  they  seryed  him  as  armour,  he  adds :' 

*'  Keo  quoqnam  nadis  Titalibiis  obstat 
laai,  praeter  ttantM  in  iummit  ouibui  hastu.** 
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Thb  ii  grotesque  eniaagli;  the  banquet  of  biidi  i&d  learti  who 
foed  on  tibe  alaui  of  Fharsalia  iB  eyen  worae.^  The  details  are  too 
loathflome  to  quota  Suffice  it  to  saj  that  the  list  includes  every 
canion-feeder  among  flesh  and  fowl  who  onnoTnhlo  in  immense 
flooks: 

''Nnnqnam  taato  §e  vnltare  caelum 

InduU,  ant  ^Ivm  presaerurU  aethere  pennae.** 

We  haye,  howeyer,  dwelt  too  long  on  points  like  these.  Wc 
must  now  notice  a  few  features  of  bis  style  which  mark  him  as 
the  representatiye  of  an  epoch  First,  bis  extreme  cleyemess.  lu 
splendid  extrayagance  of  expression  no  Latin  author  comes  near 
him.  The  miniature  painting  of  Statins,  the  point  of  Martial, 
are  both  feeble  in  comparison ;  for  Lucan's  language,  though  often 
tasteless,  is  always  strong.  Some  of  his  lines  embody  a  condensed 
trenchant  yigour  which  has  made  them  proyerbs.  Phrases  like 
l^ahimur  sub  nomine  pacts — Momerdumque  fait  mtUatus  Ourio 
rerumy  recall  the  pen  of  Tacitoa.  Others  are  finer  stUL  Caesar's 
eneigy  is  riyalled  by  the  line — 

"Nil  aotom  credenB  dam  quid  sapereaset  agendun*" 

The  duty  of  securing  liberty,  eyen  at  the  cost  of  blood,  was  never 
more  finely  expressed  than  by  the  noble  words : 

**  Ignoratqae  datoa  ne  qnisquam  serviat  enaaap" 

Corio'B  tveachery  is  pilloried  in  the  epigram, 

''Emere  omnea,  hio  Teodidit  Urbem."* 

The  mingled  cowardice  and  f oUy  of  servile  obedience  is  nobly 
expressed  by  his  reproach  to  the  people : 

''Usque  adeone  timea^  qaem  ta  fiicia  ipae  timendmn ?**' 

An  author  who  could  write  like  this  had  studied  rhetoric  to  some 
purpose.  Unhappily  he  is  of tener  diffuse  than  brief,  and  some- 
times he  becomes  tedious  to  the  last  degree.  His  poetical  art  is 
totally  deficient  in  variety.  He  knows  of  but  one  method  of 
gaining  effect^  the  use  of  strong  language  and  plenty  of  it.  If 
Persius  was  inflated  with  the  vain  desire  to  surpass  Horace,  Lucan 
seems  to  have  been  equally  ambitious  of  excelling  YirgiL  He 
rarely  imitates,  but  he  frequently  competes  with  him.  Over  and 
over  again,  he  approaches  the  same  or  similar  subjects.  Virgil 
had  described  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  Cacus,  Lucan  must 
celebrate  his  conflict  with  Antaeus;  Virgil  had  mentioned  the 
portents  that  followed  Caesar's  death,  Lucan  must  repeat  them 
with  added  improbabilitieB  in  a  fresh  context ;  his  sibyl  is  but  a 

1  Fbara.  yii  825.  •  lb.  iv.  829  *  IK  !▼.  185. 
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kafltelfiBB  ooonterpait  of  Yiigil's;  his  catalogaeB  of  forees  hsf% 
Viigil's  conatantlj  in  view ;  his  deification  of  Neio  is  an  ezagger^ 
ation  of  that  of  Augustus,  and  even  the  celebrated  simile  in  wmch 
Viigil  admits  his  obligations  to  the  Greek  stage  has  its  parallel  in 
the  Pharealia.^ 

Nevertheless  Jliucam  is  of  aU  latin  poets  ^e  most  independent 
in  relation  to  nils  predecessois.  tt'  neeUs  l^>caieful  critidsob  to 
detect  his  knowledge  and  imitation  of  YiigiL  As  far  as  ouier 
poets  go  he  might  never  have  read  their  works.  The  impetuous 
course  of  the  Fharsalia  is  interrupted  by  no  literary  reminiscences, 
no  elaborate  setting  of  antique  gems.  He  was  a  stranger  to  that 
fond  pleasure  with  which  Yirgil  entwined  his  poetry  round  the  n^ 
spreading  branches  of  the  past,  and  wove  himself  a  wreath  out  of 
lowers  new  and  old.  This  lack  of  delicate  feeling  is  no  less  evident 
in  his  rhythm.  Instead  of  the  inextricable  hamionies  of  Yirgil's 
cadence,  we  have  a  succession  of  rich,  forcible,  and  policed 
monotonous  lines,  rushing  on  without  a  thought  of  change  until 
the  period  doses.  In  f  omial  skill  Lucan  was  a  proficient,  but  his 
ear  was  dulL  The  same  csosuras  recur  again  and  again,^  and  the 
only  merit  of  his  rhythm  is  its  undeniable  originality.^  The  com- 
position of  the  Pharsalia  must,  however,  have  been  extremely 
hurried,  judging  both  from  the  fact  that  three  books  only  were 
finished  the  year  before  the  poet's  death,  and  from  various  indica- 
tions of  haste  in  the  work  itself.  The  tenth  book  is  obviously  un- 
finished, and  in  style  is  far  more  careless  than  the  rest  Lucan'a 
diction  ib  tolerably  classical,  but  he  is  lax  in  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain words,  e,g.  mors,  fatum,  pati  (in  the  sense  of  vivere),  and  affects 
forced  combinations  from  the  desire  to  be  terse,  6.^.,  degener  toga,^ 
gtimults  negare,^  nviare  regruiy  "to  portend  the  advent  of  des- 
potism f^  meditari  Leueada^  "  to  intend  to  bring  about  the  cata^ 

^  The  two  passages  are,  Eumenidom  velnti  demens  videt  agmina  Penthena 
Et  solem  geminum  et  duplices  se  ostendere  Thebas;  Aat  Agamemd- 
aonius  scaenis  agitatus  Orestes  Armatum  facilms  matrem  et  sqnaleDtibus 
hydris  cum  fa^t,  ultricesque  sedent  in  limine  Dirae  (Aen.  iv.  469).  La- 
ean's  (Phars.  vii.  777),  runs,  Hand  alios  nondum  Scythica  purgatas  in  arm 
Eumenidum  vidit  vultus  Felopeins  Orestes :  Nee  magis  attonitos  animi 
sensere  tumultns,  Cum  fareret,  Pentheus,  aat  cum  desisset,  Agave. 

*  Particularly  that  after  the  third  foot,  which  is  a  feature  in  his  stvle 
(Phars.  vii.  464),  Factiiri  qui  monHra/erufU.  This  mode  of  doasgapenirf 
occurs  ten  times  more  frequently  than  any  other. 

'  I  have  collected  a  few  instances  where  he  imitates  former  poets: — ^Luere* 
tius  (L  72-80),  Ovid  (i.  67  and  288),  Horace  (v.  408),  by  a  characteiistie 
epigram ;  Virgil  in  several  places,  the  chief  being  L  100,  ttiough  the  phrase 
MS  ffiora  is  not  Virgil's,  ii.  82,  290,  408,  696;  iii.  284,  891,  440,  605 j 
iv.  892;  v.  818,  610;  vi.  217,  454;  viL  467,  105,  512,  194;  viii.  864; 
z.  S78.  «  Phars.  L  868.  •  lb.  viii  8.  Mb.  i.  529. 
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ftroplieof  ActiTun,'^  and  so  oil  We  observealso  aeyeral  innoTatioii^ 
in  syntax,  especially  the  freer  nse  of  the  infinitiye  (vivere  dvrerU) 
after  verbs,  or  as  a  sabstantive,  a  defect  he  shares  with  Persiiifl 
{scire  iuum);  and  the  employment  of  the  future  participle  to 
state  a  possibility  or  a  condition  that  might  have  been  fulfilled, 
e,g ,  tmumque  captd  tarn  magna  inventus  Privaium  factura  timet 
velut  ensibus  ipse  Imperet  invito  moturus  milite  bdlum.^  A  strong 
depreciation  of  Lncan's  genius  has  been  for  some  time  the  rule  of 
criticism.  And  in  an  age  when  little  time  is  allowed  for  reading 
any  but  the  best  authors,  it  is  perhaps  undesirable  that  he  should 
be  rehabilitated.  Tet  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  during 
more  than  one  great  epoch  in  French  history,  he  was  ranked 
among  the  highest  epic  poets.  Even  now  there  are  many  scholars 
who  greatly  admire  him.  The  false  metaphcxr  and  exaggerated 
tone  may  be  condoned  to  a  youth  of  twenty-six;  the  lofty  pride 
and  bold  devotion  to  liberty  could  not  have  been  acquired  by  an 
ignoble  spirit  He  is  of  value  to  science  as  a  moderately  accurate 
historian  who  supplements  CSaesar's  narrative,  and  gives  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  feeling  general  among  the  nobility  of  his  day.  He 
k  also  a  prominent  representative  of  that  gifted  Spanish  family 
who,  in  various  ways^  exercised  so  immense  an  influence  on  subse 
quent  Soman  lettera  His  wife  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the 
composition  of  the  poem,  but  in  what  part  of  it  her  talents  fitted 
her  to  succeed  we  cannot  even  conjecture. 

To  Nero's  reign  are  probably  to  be  referred  the  seven  eclogues 
of  T.  Calpurnius  Sioulus,  and  the  poem  on  Aetna,  long  attributed 
to  VirgiL  These  may  bear  comparison  in  respect  of  their  want  of 
originality  with  the  Satires  of  Persius,  though  both  fall  far  short 
of  them  in  talent  and  interest  The  MSS.  of  Calpumius  contain, 
besides  the  seven  genuine  poems,  four  others  by  a  later  and  much 
inferior  writer,  probably  Nemesianus,  the  same  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  chase  in  the  reign  of  Numerian.  These  are  imitated  from 
Calpumius  much  as  he  imitates  Virgil,  except  that  the  decline  in 
metrical  treatment  is  greater.  The  first  eclogue  of  Calpumius  is 
devoted  to  the  praises  of  a  young  emperor  who  is  to  regenerate  the 
world,  and  exercise  a  wisdom,  a  clemency,  and  a  patronage  of  the 
arts  long  unknown.  He  is  celebrated  again  in  Eclogue  IV.,  the 
most  pretentious  of  the  series,  and,  in  general,  critics  are  agreed 
that  Nero  is  intended.  The  second  poem  is  the  most  successful  of 
all,  and  a  short  account  of  it  may  be  given  here.  Astacus  and 
Idas,  two  beauteous  youths,  enter  into  a  poetical  contest  at  which 
Ihyisis  acta  as  judge.    Faunua,  the  satyrs^  and  nymph%  **  Siooo 

»  Fhan.  v.  479  *  IK  v.  M4 
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DiyadM  pade  Naid«8  udo,'  aie  piesent  The  nroB  staj  thefa 
cottise;  the  winds  aie  hushed;  the  oxen  foiget  theii  pastoie;  the 
hee  steadies  itself  on  poised  wing  to  listen.  An  amoebean  conteet 
ensues,  in  which  the  rivals  closely  imitate  those  of  Yirgil'a 
seventh  eclogue,  singing  against  one  another  in  stanzas  of  fou 
lineii     Thyisis  declines  to  pronounce  either  conqueror : 

**  Este  pares :  et  ab  hoc  oonoordes  yiyite  :  nam  tos 
£t  deoor  et  oantna  et  amor  Bociavit  et  aetas." 

The  rhythm  is  pleasing;  the  style  simple  and  flowing;  and  if  we 
did  not  possess  the  model  we  might  admire  the  copy.  The  tone 
of  exaggeration  which  characterises  all  the  poetry  of  Nero's  time 
mars  the  reality  of  these  pastoral  scenes.  The  author  professes 
great  reverence  for  VirgO,  but  does  not  despair  o^  being  coupled 
with  him  (vi  64)  : 

'<  Magna  petia  Corydon,  ai  Ti^jmiB  e«e  laboraa." 

And  he  begs  his  wealthy  friend  Meliboeus  (perhaps  Seneca)  to 
introduce  lus  poems  to  tiie  emperor  (EcL  iv.  157),  and  so  fulfil 
for  him  the  office  that  he  who  led  Tityrus  to  Bome  did  for  the 
Maatuan  bard.  If  his  vanity  is  somewhat  excessive  we  must  allow 
him  the  merits  of  a  correct  and  pretty  versifier. 

The  didactic  poem  on  Aetna  is  now  generally  attributed  to 
LuoiLins  Junior,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Seneca.  Scaliger 
printed  it  with  Virgil's  works,  and  others  have  assigned  Cornelius 
Severus  as  the  author,  but  several  considerations  tend  to  fix  our 
choice  on  Lucilius.  First,  the  poem  is  beyond  doubt  much  later 
than  the  Augustan  age ;  the  constant  reproduction,  often  uncon- 
scious, of  Virgil's  form  of  expression,  implies  an  interval  of  at 
least  a  generation ;  allusions  to  Manilius^  may  be  detected,  and 
perhaps  to  Petronius  Arbiter,^  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  have 
been  written  before  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (69  A.D.),  in 
which  Pliny  lost  his  life,  since  no  mention  is  made  of  that  event 
All  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  LucUius.  Moreover,  he  is 
described  by  Seneca  as  a  man  who  by  severe  and  conscientioufi 
study  had  raised  his  position  in  life  (which  is  quite  what  we 
should  imagine  from  reading  the  poem),  and  whose  literary  attain- 
ments were  greatly  due  to  Seneca's  advice  and  care.  ''  Assero  te 
mihi :  meum  opus  es,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  epistles,^  and  ui 
another  he  asks  him  ioT  the  long  promised  account  of  a  voyagi 
round  Sicily  which  Lucilius  had  made.     He  goes  on  to  say,  **  3 

1  Mdumtia  tutra,  51 ;  Siriui  iriex,  247.    Cf.  Man.  i.  899 
*  The  rare  form  DUu^Dii  occltb  in  tfaeae  two  writcA 
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hope  you  will  describe  Aetna,  the  theme  of  so  many  poets'  song 
Ovid  -was  not  deterred  from  attempting  it  though  Virgil  had 
occupied  the  ground,  nor  did  the  success  of  both  of  these  deter 
ComeL  Severua  If  I  know  you  Aetna  excites  in  you  the  desire 
to  write ;  you  wish  to  try  some  great  work  which  shall  equal  the 
fame  of  your  predecessors."^  As  the  poem  further  shows  some 
resemblances  to  an  essay  on  Aetna,  pubHshed  by  Seneca  himself 
the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible  that  Lucilius  is  its  author. 

Thou^  by  no  means  equal  to  the  reputation  it  once  had,  the 
poem  is  not  without  merit.  The  diction  is  much  less  stilted  than 
Seneca's  or  Persius's ;  the  thoughts  mostly  correct,  though  rather 
tame;  and  the  descriptions  accurate  even  to  tediousness.  The 
arrangement  of  his  subject  betrays  a  somewhat  weak  hand, 
though  in  this  he  is  superior  to  Gratius  Faliscus ;  but  he  has  an 
earnest  desire  to  make  truth  known,  and  a  warm  interest  in  his 
thema  The  opening  invocation  is  addressed  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  asking  their  aid  along  an  unwonted  road. 

He  denies  that  eruptions  are  the  work  of  gods  or  Cyclopes,  and 
laments  over  the  errors  that  the  genius  of  poetry  has  spread 

'^Flarima  para  wmenae  fallada." 

The  scenes  that  poets  paint  are  rarely  true,  and  often  veiy  hurtful, 
but  he  is  moved  only  with  the  desire  to  discover  and  communicate 
truth.  He  then  begins  to  discuss  the  power  of  confined  air 
when  striving  to  force  a  passage,  and  the  porous  nature  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth ;  and  (after  a  fine  digression  on  the  thirst  for 
knowledge),  he  examines  the  properties  of  fire,  and  specially  its 
effect  on  the  different  minerals  composing  the  soil  of  Aetna.  A 
disproportionate  amount  (nearly  150  lines)  is  given  to  describing 
lavsi  after  which  his  theory  is  thus  concisely  summarised*- 

**  Haeo  operis  forma  est :  sic  nobilis  aritor  Aetna : 
Terra  foraminibos  vireB  trahit,  nrget  in  aitam, 
Spiritna  incendit:  vivit  per  maxima  saxa." 

The  poem  concludes  with  an  account  of  a  former  eruption,  signal- 
ised by  the  miraculous  preservation  of  two  pious  youths  who  ven- 
tured into  the  burning  shower  to  carry  their  parents  into  a  place 
of  safety.  The  poem  is  throughout  a  model  of  propriety,  but 
deficient  in  poetic  inspiration;  the  technical  parts,  elaborate  as 
they  are,  impress  the  reader  less  favourably  than  the  digressions, 
where  subjects  of  human  interest  are  treated,  and  the  Eoman 
character  comes  out  Lucilius  called  himself  an  Epicurean,  and 
it  ao  far  consistent  as  to  condemn  the  **  fallacia  vatum  "  and  tht 

» Sp.  79, 1,  ft,  7. 
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superstition  tiiat  will  not  recognise  the  sofficiency  of  physical 
causes;  but  he  (y.  537)  accepts  Heiaditus's  doctrine  about  the 
univeisality  of  fire,  and  in  other  places  shows  Stoic  leanings.  He 
imitates  Lucretius's  transitions,  and  his  appeals  to  the  reader,  e.g» 
160 :  FaUeris  et  nondum  certo  tibi  lumine  res  ed^  and  inserts 
many  archaisms  as  uUi  for  uUius^  opus  goveming  an  accus. 
erenumt  for  cremantur^  auras  (gen.  sing.)  ivf>ar  (masc.)  aureus^ 
Bjs  rhythm  resembles  Virgil,  but  even  more  that  of  Manilius. 

We  cannot  conclude  thk  chapter  without  some  notice  of 
the  tragedies  of  Seneca.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  are  the  work  of  the  philosopher,  nor  is  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  really  ambiguous  on  the  point'  When  he  wrote  them 
LB  uncertain ;  but  they  bear  every  mark  of  being  an  early  exercise 
of  his  pen.  Perhaps  they  were  begun  during  his  exile  in  Corsica^ 
when  enforced  idleness  must  have  tasked  the  resources  of  his 
busy  mind,  aad  continued  after  his  return  to  Eome,  when  he 
found  that  Nero  was  addicted  to  the  same  pursuit  There  are 
eight  complete  tragedies  and  one  praetexta,  the  Odavia^  which  is 
ger  enlly  supposed  to  be  by  a  lat^  hand,  as  well  as  considerable 
fnigments  from  the  Thebais  and  Phoenissas.  The  subjects  are  all 
from  the  well-worn  repository  of  Greek  legend,  and  are  mostly 
drawn  from  Euripides.  The  titles  of  MedeOy  Heroides  fiirenSy 
HijopolyhtSf  and  Troades  at  once  proclaim  their  origin,  but  the 
Hercules  Oetaeus,  Oedipus  ThyesteSy  and  Agamemnony  are  pro- 
bably based  on  a  comparison  of  the  treatment  by  the  several  Attic 
masters.  The  tragedies  of  Seneca  have  as  a  rule  been  strongly 
censured  for  their  rhetorical  colouring,  their  false  passion,  and  their 
total  want  of  dramatic  interest  They  are  to  the  Greek  plays  as 
gaslight  to  sunlight  But  in  estimating  their  poetic  value  it  is 
fair  to  remember  that  the  Eoman  ideas  of  art  were  neither  so 
accurate  nor  so  profound  as  ours.  The  deep  analysis  of  Aristotle, 
which  grouped  all  poets  who  wrote  on  a  tJieme  under  the  title 
rhetorical,  and  refused  to  Empedocles  the  name  of  poet  at  all, 
would  not  have  been  appreciated  by  the  Eomans.  To  them  the 
form  was  what  constituted  a  work  poetical,  not  the  creative  idea 
that  underlay  it  To  utilise  fictitious  situations  as  a  velacle  foi 
individual  conviction  or  lofty  declamation  on  ethical  commonplace, 

1  See  y.  208,  216,  804,  816,  884. 

'  Tbo.  a.  XI  ▼.  52,  earmina  crebrius  facUtare  points  to  tn^pedy,  linoe  that 
was  Nero's  fayourite  stadv.  Mart  i.  61  7,  makes  no  distinction  between 
Seneca  the  philosopher  and  Seneca  the  tragedian,  nor  does  Quint  iz.  2,  8, 
Me/lea  apua  Serucanit  seem  to  refer  to  any  but  the  well-knoi^ni  name.  M. 
Nisard  hazards  the  conjecture  that  they  are  a  joint  production  of  the  family ; 
the  rhetorician,  his  two  sons  Seneca  and  Mela,  and  his  grandson  Lncai 
haying  each  worked  at  them  I 
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il  was  oonndeied  quite  Intimate  even  in  tli6  Augmrtan  age.    And 

«  Benaca  did  but  follow  the  example  of  Yarius  and  0^  in  (lie 

je  tragedies  now  before  us.     It  is  to  the  genina  of  German  criticiam, 

I  flo  wonderfully  similar  in  many  ways  to  that  of  Greece^  that  we 

8  owe  the  le-establishment  of  the  profound  ideal  canons  of  art  over 

the  artificial  technical  TOATinifl  which  from  Horace  to  Voltaire  had 

'  been  accepted  in  their  stead.     The  present  low  estimate  of  Seneca 

IB  due  to  the  reaction  (a  most  healthy  one  it  is  true)  that  has 

replaced  the  extravagant  admiration  in  which  his  poems  were  for 

more  than  two  centuries  held. 

The  worst  technical  fault  in  these  tragedies  is  their  violation  of 
the  decencies  of  the  stage.  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresiaa  and  a 
great  prophetess,  investigates  the  entrails  in  public.  Medea  kills 
her  children  coram  poptdo  in  defiance  of  Horace's  maxim.  These 
are  inexcusable  blemi^es  iu  a  composition  which  is  made  accord- 
ing to  a  prescribed  roctpe.  His  ''  tragic  mixture,"  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  compounded  of  equal  proportions  of  description,  declama- 
tion,  and  philosophical  aphorism&  Thus  taken  at  intervals  it 
formed  an  excellent  tonic  to  assist  towards  an  oratorical  training. 
It  was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  was  a  means  for  producing  a 
finished  rhetor.  This  is  a  degradation  of  the  loftiest  kind  of 
poetry  known  to  art,  no  doubt ;  but  Seneca  is  not  to  blame  for 
having  begun  it  He  merely  used  the  material  which  lay  before 
him;  nevertheless,  he  deserves  censure  for  not  having  brought 
into  it  some  of  the  purer  thoughts  which  philosophy  had,  or  ought 
to  have,  taught  him.  Instead  of  this,  his  moral  conceptions  fall 
far  below  those  of  lus  models.  In  the  Phaedra  of  Greek  tragedy 
we  have  that  chastened  and  pathetic  thought,  which  hangs  like  a 
burden  on  the  Greek  mind,  a  thought  laden  with  sadness,  but  a 
sadness  big  with  rich  fruit  of  reflection;  the  thought  of  guilt 
unnatural,  involuntary,  imposed  on  the  sufferer  for  some  inscrutable 
reason  by  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  heaven.  Helen,  the 
queen  of  ancient  song,  is  the  ofiispring  of  this  thought ;  Phaedra 
in  another  way  is  its  offspring  too.  But  as  Virgil  had  degraded 
Helen,  so  Seneca  degrades  Phaedra.  Her  love  for  Hippolytus  is 
the  coarse  sensual  craving  of  a  common-place  adulteress.  The 
language  in  which  it  is  painted,  stripped  of  its  ornament,  is  revolt- 
ing. As  Dido  dwells  on  the  broad  chest  and  shoulders  of  Aeneas^^ 
so  Phaedra  dwells  on  the  healthy  glow  of  Hippolytus's  cheek,  hit 
massive  neck,  his  sinewy  arms.  The  Roman  ladies  who  bestowed 
theircaresses  on  gladiators  and  slaves  are  here  speaking  through  their 
fiourtly  mouthpieoa    The  gross,  the  animal — ^it  is  scaroelj  eveii 

>  kmu  iv.  11.  Ccn, 
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■entuou*— predominates  all  throagh  these  tiagediea*  Truly  tha 
Greeks  in  teaching  Eome  to  desire  beauty  had  little  conception  of 
the  fierceness  of  that  robust  passion  for  self-indulgence  which  they 
bad  taught  to  speak  the  language  of  aesthetic  love  1 

A  feature  worth  noticing  in  these  dramas  is  the  descriptiya 
power  and  brilliant  philosophy  of  the  choruses.  They  are  quite 
unconnected  with  the  plot^  and  generally  either  celebrate  the  praises 
of  some  god,  e,g.y  Bacchus  in  the  Oedipus^  or  descant  on  some  moral 
theme,  as  the  advantage  of  an  obscure  lot,  in  the  same  play.  The 
eclat  of  their  style,  and  the  pungency  of  l^eir  epigrams  is  startling. 
In  sentiment  and  language  they  are  the  very  counterpart  of  his 
other  works.  The  doctrine  of  fate,  preached  by  Lucan  as  weU  as 
by  Seneca  in  other  places,  is  here  inculcated  with  eyeij  noielj  of 
poini^    We  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  Oedipus 

Fatis  agimur :  cedite  fatis. 
Kon  soUicitae  possiint  cone 
Matare  rati  stamina  fusi 
Qoicquid  patimur,  mortale  gSBa% 
Qoicqnid  lacimos  venit  ex  alte  | 
8enrat<^ae  suae  decrota  oolus 
Lachesia,  dura  reyoluta  maaiL 
Omnia  certo  tramite  vodont, 
Frimusque  dies  dedit  extremiflib 
Kon  ilia  deo  vertisse  licet 
Quae  neza  suis  curmnt  causis. 
It  cuiqne  ratus,  prece  non  uUs 
Mobilis,  ordo. 

Heie  we  have  in  all  its  naked  lepulsiYeiiesB  the  Stoic  theory  of 
predestination.  Prayer  is  useless;  God  is  unable  to  influence 
events ;  Lachesis  the  wrinkled  beldame,  or  fate,  her  bhnd  symbol, 
has  once  for  all  settled  the  inevitable  nexus  of  cause  and  effect 

The  rhythm  of  these  plays  is  extremely  monotonous.  The  greater 
part  of  each  is  in  the  iambic  trimeter ;  the  choruses  genersdly  in 
anapaests,  of  which,  however,  he  does  not  understand  the  structure. 
The  synapJwa  peculiar  to  this  metre  is  neglected  by  him,  and  the 
rule  that  each  system  should  close  with  a  paroendac  or  dimeter 
catulecHc  is  constantly  violated. 

With  regard  to  the  OctaviOy  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  product 
of  some  mediaeval  imitator ;  but  this  is  hardly  Hkely.  It  cannot 
be  Seneca's,  since  it  alludes  to  the  death  of  Nera  Besides  its 
style  is  simpler  and  less  bombastic  and  shows  a  much  tenderer 
feeling ;  it  is  also  infinitely  less  clever.  Altogether  it  seems  besi 
to  assign  it  to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century. 

^  Hippol.  1124  and  Oed.  979,  are  the  finest  ezampkn 
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The  only  other  work  of  Seneca's  which  shows  a  poettoal  foxm  k 
the  'AwoKokoKWTwn^  or  '' Pumpkinificatdon "  of  the  emperoir 
daudius,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  apotheosis  of  that  heavy  piuiceu 
Seneca  had  been  compelled,  much  against  the  grain,  to  offer  him 
the  incense  of  flattery  while  he  lived  He  therefore  revenged  him- 
self after  Claudiiis's  death  by  this  sorry  wonld-be  satire.  The  only 
thing  witty  in  it  is  the  title ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse^ 
and  possesses  just  this  interest  for  us,  that  it  is  the  only  example 
we  possess  of  the  Menippean  satire^  naksa  wa  tdat  tiap  work  of 
Petraniiia  to  this  bsiAi 


CHAPTEBin 

TbS  RbIG>B  of  ClALiaUIiA,  GLAUDniB^  AHD  "SWMk 

2.  PbosbWbitbrs — Senboa. 

Of  all  the  impeiial  writeis  except  Tacitus,  Seneca  10  beyond  eom 
paiison  the  most  important  iSia  position,  talents,  and  influenot 
make  him  a  perfect  representative  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
His  career  was  long  and  chequered :  his  experience  brought  him 
into  contact  with  nearly  eveiy  phase  of  life.  He  was  bom  at 
Cordova  3  A.n.  and  brought  by  his  indulgent  father  as  a  boy  to 
Borne.  His  early  studies  were  devoted  to  rhetoric,  of  which  he 
tells  us  he  was  an  ardent  learner.  Every  day  he  was  the  first  at 
school,  and  generally  the  last  to  leave  it  While  still  a  young 
man  he  made  so  brilliant  a  name  at  the^bar  as  to  awaken  CSal^^ula's 
jealousy.  By  his  father's  advice  he  retired  for  a  time,  and,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  spent  his  days  in  philosophy.  Seneca  was 
one  of  those  ardent  natures  the  virgin  soil  of  whose  talent  shows 
a  luxurious  richness  unknown  to  the  harassed  brains  of  an  old 
civilisation.  His  enthusiasm  for  philosophy  exceeded  all  bound& 
He  first  became  a  Stoia  But  stoicism  was  not  severe  enough  for 
his  taste.  He  therefore  turned  Pythagorean,  and  abstained  for 
several  years  from  everything  but  herbs.  His  father,  an  old  man 
of  the  world,  saw  that  self-denial  like  this  was  no  less  perilous 
than  his  former  triumphs.  ''  Why  do  you  not^  my  son,"  he  said, 
**  why  do  you  not  live  as  otheis  live  t  There  is  a  provocation  in 
success,  but  there  is  a  worse  provocation  in  ostentatious  abstinenceu 
You  might  be  taken  for  a  Jew  (he  meant  a  Christian).  Do  not 
draw  down  the  wrath  of  Jove."  The  young  enthusiast  was  wise 
enough  to  take  the  hint  He  at  once  dressed  himself  en  mode, 
resumed  a  moderate  diet^  only  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  abstinence 
from  wine,  perfumes,  warm  baths,  and  made  dishes !  He  was  now 
35  years  of  age ;  in  due  time  Caligula  died,  and  he  resumed  his 
pleadings  at  the  bar.  He  was  appointed  Quaestor  by  Claudius^ 
and  soon  opened  a  school  for  youths  of  quality,  which  was  very 
numerously  attended      His  social  successes  wero  striking,  an^ 
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bioaght  Mm  intotronUa.  He  was  soBpected  of  improper  intimacy 
with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  (xermaniciiB,  and  in  41  a.d.  waa  exiled 
to  Corsica.  This  was  the  second  blow  to  his  career.  Bat  it  was 
a  most  fortunate  one  for  his  geniu&  In  the  lonely  solitudes  of  a 
barbarous  island  he  meditated  deeply  oyer  the  truth  of  that  philo- 
sophy to  which  his  first  devotion  had  been  given,  and  no  doubt 
struck  out  the  germs  of  that  mild  and  catholic  form  of  it  which  has 
made  his  tea<£in^  with  all  its  imperfections,  ^e  purest  and 
nobl^  of  antiquity.  While  there  he  wrote  many  of  uie  treatises 
that  have  come~~down  to  us,  besides  others  that  are  lost  The 
earliest  in  all  probability  is  the  Conaolatio  ad  Marciam^  addressed 
to  the  daughter  of  Cremutius  Cordus,  which  seems  lo  have  been 
written  ever-*  before  his  exile.  JSText  come  two  other  CoTmUk- 
tionea.  The  first  is  addressed  to  Polybius,  the  powerful  freedman 
of  Glaudiu&  It  is  full  of  the  most  abject  flattery,  uttered  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  his  rocaU  from  banishment  That  Seneca  did 
not  object  to  write  to  order  is  unhappily  manifest  from  his  pane- 
gyric on  Claudius,  delivered  by  Nero,  which  was  so  fulsome  that> 
even  while  the  emperor  recited  it,  those  who  heard  could  not  control 
their  laughter.  The  second  Consolation  is  to  his  mother  Helvia, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
his  works.  Already  he  is  beginning  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  pholo- 
sopher.  His  work  De  Ira  must  be  referred  to  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  shortly  after  Caligula's  death.  It  bears  all  the 
marks  of  inexperience,  though  its  eloquence  and  brilliancy  are 
remarkable.  He  enforces  the  Stoic  thesis  that  anger  is  not  an 
emotion,  just  in  itself  and  often  righteously  indulged,  but  an  evil 
passion  which  must  be  eradicated.  This  view  which,  if  supported 
on  groimds  of  mere  expediency,  has  much  to  recommend  it^  is  here 
defended  on  a  priori  principles  without  much  real  reflection,  and 
was  quite  outgrown  by  him  when  taught  by  the  experience  of  riper 
years.  In  the  Constantio  Sapientis  he  praises  and  holds  up  to 
imitation  the  absurd  apathy  rocommended  by  Stilpo.  In  the 
De  Animi  TranquUlUate^  addressed  to  Annaeus  Serenus,  the  cap- 
tain of  Nero's  body-guard,^  he  adopts  the  same  line  of  thought,  but 
shows  signs  of  limiting  its  application  by  the  necessities  of  circimi- 
stances.  The  person  to  whom  this  dialogue  is  addressed,  though 
praised  by  Seneca,  seems  to  have  been  but  a  poor  philosopher. 
In  complaisance  to  the  emperor  he  went  so  far  as  to  attract  to 
himself  the  infamy  which  Nero  incurred  by  his  amours  with  a 
courtesan  named  Acte ;  and  his  end  was  that  of  a  glutton  rather 
than  a  sage.  At  a  large  banquet  he  and  many  of  his  guests  were 
poisoned  by  eating  toadstools  1* 

1  PiMfectiu  vigUam.  *  PUn.  N.  H.  xxii  28,  0. 
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Ifc  was  Meflsalina  who  had  procured  Seneca's  exile.  Whes 
Agrippina  saoceeded  to  her  influence  he  was  recaUed.  This  am- 
bitious woman,  aware  of  his  talents  and  pliant  disposition,  and 
perhaps^  as  Dio  insinuates,  captivated  by  hu  engaging  person,  con- 
trived to  get  him  appointed  tutor  to  her  son,  the  young  iN'ero,  now 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  This  was  a  post  of  which  he  was  not 
kIow  to  appropriate  the  advantage&  He  rose  to  the  praetorship 
(50  A.0.)  and  soon  after  to  the  consulship,  and  in  the  short  space 
ni  four  years  amassed  an  enormous  fortune.^  This  damaging  cir- 
cumstance gave  occasion  to  his  numerous  enemies  to  accuse  him 
before  Nero ;  and  though  Seneca  in  his  defence'  attributed  all  his 
wealth  to  the  unsought  bounty  of  his  prince,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  it  was  honestly  come  by,  especially  as  he  must  have  been 
well  paid  for  the  numerous  violations  of  his  conscience  to  which 
out  of  regard  to  Nero  he  submitted.  Seneca  is  a  lamentable 
instance  of  variance  between  precept  and  example.'  The  authentic 
bast  which  is  preserved  of  him  bears  in  its  harassed  expression 
unmistakable  evidenoe  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  And  those  who 
study  bis  works  cannot  fail  to  And  many  indications  of  the  same 
things  thou^  the  very  energy  which  results  from  such  unhappineas 
gives  his  wiilangs  a  deeper  power.     ' 

The  works  written  after  his  recall  show  a  marked  advance  in 
his  ooQoeptioDS  of  lif a  He  is  no  longer  the  abstract  dogmatist^ 
but  tlie  supple  thinker  who  finds  that  there  is  room  for  the 
philosopher  in  the  world,  at  court,  even  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the 
palaoeii  To  this  period  are  to  be  referred  his  three  books  De  OZ0- 
menHa,  which  are  addressed  to  Nero,  and  contain  many  beautiful 
and  wholesome  precepts;  his  De  Vita  BeaiOf  addressed  to  his 
brother  Novatus  (the  GkiUio  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles),  and 
perhaps  the  admirable  essay  De  Benefidis.  This,  however,  more 
probably  dates  a  few  years  later  (60-62  a.i>.).  It  is  full  of 
digressions  and  repetitions,  a  common  &iult  of  his  style,  but 
contains  some  very  powerful  thought.  The  animus  that  dictates 
it  is  thought  by  Ghaipentier  to  be  the  desire  to  release  himself 
from  all  sense  of  obligation  to  Nera  It  breathes  protest  through- 
ofut ;  it  proves  that  a  tyrant's  benefits  are  not  kindnesses.  It  gives 
what  we  may  call  a  ecumdry  of  gratitude.  Other  philosophioal 
works  now  lost  are  the  EaBhortaiionea^  the  De  OffidiSy  an  essay  on 
prematDie  deaiih,  one  on  superstition,  in  whidb  he  derided  the 
popular  fidth,  one  on  friendship,  some  books  on  moral  philosophy 

1  S«id  to  bava  amounted  to  800,000,000  sestircM.  Taa  An.  xiiL  42. 
luyensX caS\B\L\m prtudives.    Sat  x.  16.  '  An.  ziv.  58. 

'  The  great  blot  on  hu  charactpr  is  his  having  oompoeed  a  Justification  cl 
ITero's  matricide  on  the  pli^ii  of  stntc  necemity. 
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on  remedies  for  chance  camialtieSy  on  poverty  and  compassion. 
He  wrote  also  a  biography  of  his  ifather/  many  political  speecliei 
delivered  by  Nero,  a  panegyric  on  Messalina,  and  a  collection  oi 
letters  to  Novatu& 

The  Stoics  affected  to  despise  physical  studies,  or  at  any  rate  to  \ 
postpone  them  to  morals.     Seneca  shared  this  edifying  but  far 
from  scientific  persuasion.     But  after  his  final  withdrawal  from 
court,  as  the  wonders  of  nature  forced  themselves  on  his  notice, 
he  reconsidered  his  old  prejudice,   and  entered  with  ardour  on 
the  contemplation  of  physical  phenomena.     Besides  the  Naiuralea 
Quaestionesy  a  great  part  of  which  stUl  remain,  he  wrote  a  treatine 
De  Motu  Terrcarwmy  begun  in  his  youth  but  revised  in  his  old  agt, 
and  essays  on  the  properties  of  stones  and  fishes,  besides  mono- 
graphs on  India  and  i^gypt,  and  a  short  fragment  on  '*  the  form  of 
the  universe."    These,  however,  only  occupi^  a  portion  of  his  time, 
the  chief  part  was  given  to  self-improvement  and  those  beautiful 
letters  to  LucOius  which  are  the  most  important  remains  of  his 
works.     Since  the  death  of  Burrus,  who  had  helped  him  to  influ- 
ence Nero  for  good,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  the  atrocious  tendencies 
of  his  disposition,  Seneca  had  known  t^t  his  position  was  insecure. 
A  prince  who  had  killed  first  his  cousin  and  then  his  mother,  would 
not  be  likely  to  spare  his  preceptor.     Seneca  determined  to  fore- 
stall the  danger.     He  presented  himself  at  the  palace,  and  entreated 
Nero  to  receive  back  the  wealth  he  had  so  generously  bestowed. 
Instead  of  complying,  Nero,  in  a  speech  full  of  specious  respect, 
but  instinct  witii  latent  malignity,  refused  to  accept  the  proffered 
gift     The  ex-minister  knew  that  his  doom  was  sealed.     He  at 
once  relinquished  all  the  state  in  which  he  had  lived,  gave  no  more 
banquets,  held  no  more  levees,  but  abandoned  himself  to  a  voluntary 
poverty,  writing  and  reading,  and  practising  the  ascetidsm  of  hiB 
school    But  this  submission  did  not  at  all  satisfy  Nero's  vengeance. 
He  made  an  insidious  attempt  to  poison  his  old  friend.     TioA  was 
revealed  to  Seneca,  who  henceforth  ate  nothing  but  herbs  which 
he  gathered  with  his  own  hand,  and  drank  only  from  a  spring 
that  rose  in  his  garden.     Soon  afterwards  occurred  the  conspiracy 
of  Fiso^  and  this  gave  his  enemies  a  convenient  excuse  for  accusing 
him.     It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty.     Nero's 
thirst  for  his  blood  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  his  condemnation. 
He  was  bidden  to  prepare  for  death,  which  he  accordingly  did 
with  alacrity  and  firmne8&     In  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Annals 
cf  Tacitus  is  relate<l  with  that  wondrous  power  which  is  peooliai 
to  its  author,  the  diamatic  scene  which  closed  the  sage's  life.     The 
iMst  testimony  to  his  domestic  virtue  is  the  deep  affection  of  hii 
yomng  wife  Paulina.     Befusinir  all  entreaty*  she  resolute'ij^  deter 
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mined  to  die  with  her  husband  Thaj  opened  ttieir  yeinB  together , 
she  fainted  away,  and  was  lemoved  bj  her  friends  and  with  diffi- 
eultj  restored  to  life ;  he,  after  snffeiing  excradating  agony,  which 
he  enduied  with  cheerfoLiess,  discoursing  to  his  friends  on  the 
g^rions  realities  to  which  he  was  abont  to  pass,  was  at  length 
saffocated  by  the  vapour  of  a  stove.  Thus  perished  one  of  the 
weakest  and  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men ;  one  who,  had  he 
had  the  courage  to  abjure  public  life,  would  have  been  reverenced 
by  posterity  in  the  same  d^|ree  that  his  talent  has  been  admired. 
As  it  is,  he  has  always  found  severe  judgea  Dio  CSassius 
soon  after  his  death  wrote  a  biography,  in  which  all  his  acts  re 
oeived  a  malignant  interpretation.  Qmntilian  disliked  him,  and 
harshly  criticised  his  literary  defects.  The  pedant  Fronto  did  the 
same.  Tadtus,  with  a  larger  hearty  made  allowance  for  his  temp- 
tations, and  while  never  glossing  over  Ms  unworthy  actions,  has 
yet  shown  his  love  for  tiie  man  in  spite  of  all  by  the  splendid 
tribute  he  pays  to  the  constancy  of  his  death. 

The  position  of  Seneca,  both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  ol 
letters,  is  extremely  important,  and  claims  attentive  consideration  in 
both  these  relations.  As  a  philosopher  he  is  usually  called  a  Stoic 
In  one  sense  this  appellation  is  correct  When  he  places  himself 
under  any  banner  it  is  always  that  of  Zeno.  Nevertheless  it  would 
be  a  great  error  to  regard  him  as  a  Stoic  in  the  sense  in  which  Brutus, 
Gato,  and  Thrasea,  were  Stoic&  like  all  the  greatest  Boman  thinkers 
he  was  an  Eclectic ;  he  belonged  in  reality  to  no  school  He  was 
the  successor  of  such  men  as  Scipio,  Ennius,  and  Cicero,  far  more 
than  of  the  rigid  thinkers  of  the  Porch.  He  himself  says,  **  Nullius 
nomen  fero."^  The  systematic  teachers  of  the  Boman  school  as 
distinct  from  those  ^ho  were  laiher  patriots  than  philosophei^ 
had  become  more  and  more  liberal  in  their  speculative  tenets, 
more  and  more  at  one  upon  the  great  questions  of  practice.  Since 
the  time  of  Cicero  philosophic  thought  had  been  flowing  steadily 
in  one  direction.  It  had  learnt  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  men's 
hearts  rather  than  convincing  their  intellects.  It  had  become  a 
system  of  persuasion.  Fabianus  was  the  first  who  clearly  proposed 
to  himself,  as  an  end,  to  gain  over  the  affections  or  to  arouse  the 
conscience.  He  was  succeeded,  under  Tiberius,  by  Sotion  th^ 
Pythagorean  and  Attains  the  Stoic,^  of  both  of  whom  Seneca  had 
been  an  ardent  pupiL  Demetrius  tAC  Cynic,  in  a  ruder  way,  had 
worked  for  the  same  object'    In  this  gradual  convergence  of 

>  Ep.  46,  4;  cf.  3,  6.  *  Ep.  110,  la 

'  He  was  a  scarrilons  abuser  of  the  goYemment.  Vespasian  once  said  U 
him,  "  You  want  to  provoke  me  to  kill  yon,  but  I  am  not  goin^  to  order  • 
dog  that  barks  to  exeoation."    Cf.  Sen.  £p.  67, 14 ;  Do  ben.  viL  % 
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jirene  sobools  metaphysics  were  necessarilj  put  aside,  and  ethicif 
occupied  tlie  first  and  only  place.  Each  sdiool  claimed  for  itsell 
ihe  best  men  of  all  schools.  "  He  is  a  Stoio,"^  says  Seneca^  **  even 
thon^  he  denies  it"  The  great  conclusions  of  abstract  thought 
brought  to  light  in  Greece  were  now  to  be  tested  in  their  applica- 
tion to  life.  "  The  remedies  of  the  soul  have  been  discorered  long 
•go ;  it  is  for  us  to  learn  how  to  apply  themu"  Such  is  the  grand 
text  on  which  the  system  of  Seneca  is  a  comment  This  system 
demands,  above  all  things,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  And 
it  18  astonishing  how  penetrating  is  the  knowledge  that  Seneca 
display&  His  varied  experience  opened  to  him  many  avenues  of 
observation  closed  to  the  migority.  His  very  position,  as  at  once 
a  great  statesman  and  a  great  moralist,  naturally  attracted  men  to 
him.  And  he  used  his  opportunities  wi^  signal  adroitnes&  But 
his  ability  was  not  the  only  reason  of  this  peculiar  insight  Cicero 
was  as  able ;  but  Cicero  had  it  not  His  thoughts  were  oocupied 
with  other  questions,  and  do  not  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the 
souL  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  timeu 
For  a  man  to  succeed  in  life  under  a  rigime  of  mutual  distrust, 
which  he  himself  bitterly  compares  to  the  forced  friendship  of  the 
gladiatorial  school,  a  deep  study  of  character  was  indispensable. 
Wealth  could  no  longer  be  imported:^  it  could  only  be  redistributed. 
To  gain  wealth  was  to  despoil  one's  neighbour.  And  the  secret  of 
despoilirg  one's  neighbour  was  to  understand  his  weakness;  if 
possible,  to  detect  his  hidden  guilt  Not  Seneca  only  but  all  the 
great  writera  of  the  Empire  show  a  marked  familiarity  with  the 
pathology  of  mind. 

Seneca  tells  us  that  he  loves  teaching  above  all  things  else;  that 
if  he  loves  knowledge  it  is  that  he  may  impart  it^  For  teaching 
there  is  one  indispensable  prerequisite,  and  two  possible  domains. 
The  prerequisite  is  certainty  of  one's  self,  the  domains  are  those 
of  popular  instruction  and  of  private  direction.  Seneca  trica  first 
of  all  to  ensure  his  own  conviction.  "  Not  only,"  he  says,  "  do  I 
believe  all  I  say,  but  I  love  it"  ^  He  tries  to  make  his  published 
teachings  as  real  as  possible  by  assuming  a  conversational  tone.^ 
They  have  the  piquancy,  the  discursiveness,  the  brilliant  flavour 
of  the  salon.  They  recal  the  converse  of  those  gifted  men  who 
pass  from  theme  to  theme,  throwing  light  on  aU,  but  not  exhaust- 
ing any.    But  Seneca  is  the  last  man  to  assume  the  sage.    Except 

>  Epw  64,  S. 

*  Or  at  least  in  a  much  less  degree.  Tacitus  and  Jnyenal  ^ve  instanoef 
9t  rapacity  exercised  on  the  provinces,  bat  it  most  have  been  inoonsideraUf 
IS  compeared  with  what  it  had  been. 


^ 
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pedantry,  nothing  is  so  alien  from  him  as  the  assumption  of  good 
ness.  **  When  I  praise  yiitae  do  not  suppose  I  am  praising  myself 
but  when  I  blame  irioe^  then  believe  that  it  is  myself  I  blamek"^ 

Thus  confident  but  unassuming,  he  proceeds  to  the  oommunica 
tion  of  wisdom.  And  of  the  two  domains^  while  he  acknow* 
ledges  both  to  be  legitimate,*  he  himself  prefers  the  second.  Ht 
is  no  writer  for  the  erowd ;  his  chosen  audience  is  a  few  selected 
spirits.  To  such  as  these  he  wished  to  be  director  of  conscience^ 
guidcy  and  adviser  in  all  matters,  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual 
This  was  the  calling  for  which,  like  F^^on,  he  felt  the  keenest 
desire,  the  fullest  aptituda  We  see  his  power  in  it  when  we 
read  his  ConsolaHanB  ;  we  see  the  intimate  sympathy  which  dives 
into  the  heart  of  his  friend.  In  the  letters  to  Lucilius,  and  in 
the  TrcmqutUiiy  of  the  Satd^  this  is  most  conspicuous.  Serenus 
had  written  complaining  of  a  secret  unhappiness  or  malady,  ha 
knew  not  which,  that  preyed  upon  lus  mind  and  frame,  and 
would  not  let  him  enjoy  a  moment's  peace.  Seneca  analyses  hie 
complaint^  and  expounds  it  with  a  vivid  deamess  which  betrays  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  its  symptoma  If  to  that  a-Tiginftb  of 
a  spirit  that  preys  on  itself  could  be  added  the  pains  of  a  yearn- 
ing unknown  to  antiquity,  we  might  say  that  Seneca  was  en- 
lightemng  or  comforting  a  Werther  or  a  Eend.' 

Seneca's  object,  therefore,  was  remedial;  to  discover  the  malady 
and  apply  the  restorative.  The  good  teacher  is  artifex  vivendtJ 
He  does  not  state  principles,  he  gives  minute  precepts  for  every 
circumstance  of .  life.  Here  we  see  casuistry  entering  into  morals, 
but  it  is  casuistry  of  a  noble  sort  To  be  effective  precepts  must 
be  repeated,  and  with  every  variety  of  statement  '*To  knock 
once  at  the  door  when  you  come  at  night  is  never  enough ;  the 
blow  must  be  hard,  and  it  must  be  seconded.^  Eepetition  is  not 
a  fault,  it  is  a  necessity."  Here  we  see  the  lecturer  emphaeisinp 
by  reiteration  what  he  has  to  say. 

And  what  has  he  to  say  1  His  system  taken  in  its  main  out- 
lines is  rigid  enough ;  the  quenching  of  all  emotion,  the  indiffer- 
ence to  fdl  things  external,  the  prosecution  of  virtue  alone,  the 
mortification  of  the  body  and  its  desires,  the  adoption  of  voluntary 
poverty.  These  are  views  not  only  severe  in  themselves,  but 
views  which  we  are  surprised  to  see  a  man  like  Seneca  inculcata 

^  Yit  Beat  17, «. 

'  Ep.  88,  1.  He  oompares  philosophy  to  sim-lig^t,  which  ddnes  ca 
all ;  Ep.  41,  L    This  is  different  from  I'latc :  r^  vXflbf  AStfiwrsr  fiK6infti 

fflMU. 

>  Martha,  Lm  MaraMm  d»  VBmpUre  rowAi. 

«  Ep.  «6.  '%u88.1;aiidHl 
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The  truth  is  he  does  not  really  inciilcate  them.  In  theory  rigid, 
his  system  practises  easily.  It  is  more  full  of  concessions  than 
ary  other  system  that  was  ever  broached.  It  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  ambitious  creed  that  when  applied  to  life  it  should 
teem  with  inconsistencie&  Seneca  deserves  praise  for  the  con> 
spicuous  cleverness  with  which  he  steers  over  such  dangerous 
i^oa]&  The  rigours  of  ''virtue  unencumbered"  might  be 
preached  to  a  patrician  whose  honoured  name  made  obscurity  im- 
possible ;  but  as  for  the  freedmcn,  capitalists,  and  nauveaux  riches'^ 
of  all  kinds,  who  were  Seneca's  friends,  if  poverty  was  necessary  for 
virtue,  where  would  they  bel  Their  greatness  was  owing  solely 
to  their  wealth.  Thus  he  wisely  offeied  them  a  more  accommo- 
dating doctrine,  viz., that  riches  being  indifferent  need  not  be  given 
up,  that  the  good  rich  man  differs  from  the  bad  in  spirit,  not  in 
externals,  &e.,  palliatives  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  To 
take  another  instance.  The  Stoic  system  forbade  all  emotion. 
Yet  we  find  the  philosopher  weeping  for  his  wife,  for  his  child,  for 
his  slave.  But  he  was  far  too  sensible  not  to  recognise  the  noble- 
ness of  such  expressions  of  feeling  j  so  he  contents  himself  with 
saying  "  indidgeaniur  turn  imperentur."  ^ 

In  reading  the  letters  we  are  struck  by  the  continual  reference 
to  the  insecurity  of  riches,  the  f oUy  of  fearing  death,  torture^  or 
infamy,  and  are  tempted  to  regard  these  as  mere  commonplaces  of 
the  schoola  They  had,  however,  a  melancholy  fitness  at  the 
time  they  were  uttered,  which  we,  fortunately,  cannot  realise.  A 
French  gentleman,  quoted  by  Boissier,*  declared  that  he  found 
the  mor^  letters  tedious  untQ  the  reign  of  terror  came ;  that  then, 
being  jn  daily  peril  of  his  life,  he  understood  their  searching 
power.  At  the  same  time  this  power  is  not  consistent;  the 
vacillation  of  the  author's  mind  communicates  itself  to  the  person 
addressed,  and  the  clear  grasp  of  a  definite  principle  whidi  lent 
such  strength  to  Zeno  and  the  early  Stoics  is  indefinitely  diluted 
in  the  far  more  eloquent  and  persuasive  reflections  of  his  Eoman 
representativOi 

Connected  with  the  name  of  Seneca  is  a  question  of  surpassing 
interest,  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  our  readers  to  pass  entirely 
by.  We  allude  to  the  belief  universal  in  the  Church  from  the 
time  of  Jerome  until  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  spite  of  strong 
disproof,  not  yet  by  any  means  altogether  given  up,  that  Seneca 
was  personally  acquainted  with  St  Paul,*  and  borrowed  some  of 

>  Such  as  Serenna,  LndliuB,  ke.  The  old  families  seem  to  have  eschewed  him. 
*  Fit  Beat,  17,  1.  '  M.  Havet,  Boiss,  Bel  ronu  vol.  ii  44. 

^The  question  is  gifted  in  Aubertin,  SerUque  et  SomU  Pmul;  and  te 
Gaston  Boiwier,  £a  £el<gi(m  fVMatiM,  voL  II.  cfa.  ii 

Si 
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tiis  noblest  thoughts  from  the  Apostle's  teaching.  The  first  testi- 
oiony  to  this  belief  is  given  by  Jerome,^  who  assigns,  as  his  sole 
and  convincing  reason  for  naming  Seneca  among  the  worthies  of 
the  Church  that  his  correspondence  with  Paul  was  extant  This 
correspondence,  which  will  be  found  in  Haase's  edition  of  the 
philosopher,  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  forgery.  But 
we  might  naturally  ask :  Does  it  not  point  to  an  actual  corres- 
pondence which  is  lost,  the  traditioncd  remembrance  of  which 
gave  rise  to  its  later  fictitious  reproduction  1  To  this  the  answer 
must  be :  Jerome  knew  of  no  such  early  tradition.  All  he 
knew  was  that  the  letters  existed,  and  on  their  existence,  which 
he  did  not  critically  investigate,  he  founded  his  daim  to  admit 
Seneca  within  the  Church's  pale. 

The  problem  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  appears.  It  in- 
volves two  separate  questions :  first,  a  historical  one  which  haii 
only  an  antiquarian  interest^  Did  the  philosopher  know  the 
Apostle  1  secondly,  a  more  important  one  for  the  history  of  re- 
ligious thought.  Do  Seneca's  writings  contain  matter  which  could 
have  come  from  no  source  but  the  teaching  of  the  first  Christiana 

As  regards  the  first  question,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
as  follows : — On  the  one  hand,  Grallio,  who  saw  Paul  at  Corinth^ 
was  Seneca's  brother,  and  Burrus,  the  captain  of  the  praetorian 
cohort,  before  whom  he  was  brought  at  Home,  was  Seneca's  most 
intimate  friend.  What  so  Hkely  as  that  these  men  should  have 
Latroduced  their  prisoner  to  one  whose  chief  object  was  to  find 
out  truth)  Again,  there  is  a  well  authenticated  tradition  that 
Acte,  once  the  concubine  of  Nero,^  and  the  only  person  who  was 
found  to  bury  him,  was  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  if 
converted,  who  so  likely  to  have  been  her  converter  as  ^e  great 
Apostle  1  Moreover,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  St.  Paul 
salutes  *'  them  that  are  of  Caesar's  household,"  and  it  is  thought 
that  Seneca  may  here  be  specially  intended.  On  the  other  side 
it  is  argued  that  the  phrase,  '*  Caesar's  household,"  can  only  refer 
to  slaves  and  freedmen :  to  apply  it  to  a  great  magistrate  at  m 
time  when  as  yet  noblemen  had  not  become  body-servants  or 
grooms  of  the  chamber  to  the  monarch,  would  have  been  nothing 
short  of  an  insult ;  that  Seneca,  if  he  had  heard  of  Paul  or  of 
Paul's  Master,  would  naturally  have  mentioned  the  fact,  com- 
municative as  he  always  is ;  that  fear  of  persecution  certainly  need 
not  have  restrained  hun,  especially  sinoe  he  rather  liked  shocking 

^  i>e  Yir.  lUust  12.  TertoUian  (Ap.  ii.  8,  10)  had  said  before,  S^Mcm 
mepe  noater;  but  this  only  means  that  he  often  talks  like  a  Christian. 

'  He  afterwards  repuaiated  her,  and  she  died  in  great  poTerty.  Her  ad 
ih)ws  a  gentle  and  forgiving  spirit 
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peoj)lo/8  ideas  than  otherwise ;  that  everprhere  he  shows  oontempt 
and  uothing  but  contempt  for  the  Jews,  among  whom  as  yet  the 
Christians  were  reckoned;  in  short,  that  he  appears  to  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  Christians  or  their  doctrinea 

As  to  this  latter  point  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Christianity  was  unknown  to  the 
eourt  in  Nero's  reign.  We  find  in  Suetonius  ^  a  notice  to  the  effect 
tliat  Claudius  banished  the  Jews  from  Eome  for  a  sedition  headed 
by  Cfhrestua.  Now  Suetonius  knew  well  enough  that  Christus, 
not  Chrestus,  was  the  name  of  the  Fonnder  of  the  new  religion ; 
it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  this  passage  he  is  quot- 
ing from  a  police-magistrate's  report  dating  from  the  time  of 
Claudius.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  under  Nero  the  Christiana 
were  known  as  an  unpopular  sect,  on  whom  he  might  safely  wreak 
his  mock  vengeance  for  the  burning  of  the  city ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  his  abominable  cruelty  excited  a  warm  sympathy 
among  the  people  for  the  persecuted.'  The  Jews  were  well  known; 
hundreds  practised  their  ceremonies  in  secret;  even  as  early  as 
Horace^  we  know  that  Sabbaths  were  kept,  and  the  Mosaic 
doctrines  taught  to  noble  men  and  women.  The  penalties  infiicted 
on  these  innocent  victims  must  have  been  at  least  talked  of  in 
Eome,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Seneca  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  name  of  the  despised  sect^  So  far,  therefore, 
we  must  leave  the  question  open,'  only  stating  that  while  the 
balance  of  probability  is  decidedly  against  Seneca's  having  had 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  Apostle,  it  is  in  favour  of  his  having 
at  least  heard  of  the  religion  he  represented. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  whether  Seneca's  teaching 
owes  anything  to  Christianity,  we  must  first  observe,  that  philo- 
sophy to  him  was  altogether  a  question  of  practice.  Like  aU  the 
other  thinkers  of  the  time  he  cared  nothing  for  consistency  of 
opinion,  everything  for  impressiveness  of  application.  He  was 
Stoic,  Platonist^  Epicurean,  as  often  as  it  suited  him  to  employ 
their  principles  to  enforce  a  moral  lesson.  Thus  in  his  NcUurdle$ 
Quaesiiones,^  where  he  has  no  moral  object  in  view,  he  speaks  of  the 
Deity  as  Mens  Universij  at  Naiura  ipsa,  quite  in  accOTdance  with 

^  Claud.  25,  **Iudaeo$  impuisare  Ckreato  cuaidus  tumuUuomUi  eagncML** 

•  Tao.  Ail  xt.  44.  *  HodU  trieesima  SaUaia^  8.  I.  ix. 

^  We  have  Been  how  the  great  orators  Graesus  and  Antoniua  pretended 
that  they  did  not  know  Greek :  the  same  silly  pride  made  others  pretend 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  Jews,  even  while  they  were  practising  the  Moaaiii 
litea  And  the  number  of  noble  names  (Comelii,  Pomponii,  Ca^cilii)  in- 
scribed on  Christian  tombs  in  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  proves  that  Ghiiei 
lianity  bad  made  way  even  among  the  ezolnaive  nobility  of  I^me. 

*  ProL  13 ;  ii  46. 
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StoicpaiiSieism.  But  in  the  letteis  to  Lncilius,  which  ovb  wholly 
moralTho  uses  the  language  of  religion :  ^*  The  great  soul  is  that 
which  yields  itself  up  to  God ;  "^  "  All  that  pleases  Him  is  good;"* 
*'  He  is  a  friend  never  &r  ofif  ;"•  "  He  is  our  Father  ;"*  "  It  is  from 
Him  that  great  and  good  resolutions  come  ;"^  **  He  is  worshipped 
and  loved  ;"*  "  Prayer  is  a  witness  to  His  care  for  us."^  There  is 
no  douht  in  these  passages  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Kew  Testament  There  are  other  points  of  contact  hardly 
less  striking.  The  Stoic  doctnne  of  the  soul  affirms  the  cessation 
of  existence  after  death.  So  Zeno  taught;  but  Chrysippus 
allowed  the  souls  of  the  good  an  existence  until  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  Cleanthes  extended  this  privilege  to  all  souls  alike. 
Seneca  sometimes  speaks  as  a  Stoic,^  and  denies  immortality: 
sometimes  he  admits  it  as  an  ennobling  belief;*  sometimes  he 
declares  it  to  be  his  own  conviction,^®  and  uses  the  beautiful  ex- 
pression, so  common  in  Chnstian  literature,  that  the  day  of  death 
is  the  birth-day  of  eternity.^'  The  coincidence,  if  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  coincidence,  ia  marvellous.  But  before  assuming  any 
closer  connection  we  must  take  these  passages  with  their  respective 
contexts,  and  with  the  principles  which,  whether  consistently  main- 
tained or  not^  undoubtedly  underlie  his  whole  teaching.  We 
Kdust  remember  that  if  Seneca  had  known  the  Gospel,  the  day  he 
first  heard  of  it  must  have  been  an  epoch  in  his  life.^^  And  yet  we 
meet  with  no  allusion  which  tovld  be  construed  into  an  admission 
of  such  a  debt  And  besides,  the  expressions  in  question  do  not 
all  belong  to  one  period  of  the  philosopher's  life ;  they  occur  in 
his  earliest  as  well  as  in  his  latest  compositions,  though  doubtless 
far  more  frequently  in  the  latter.  Hence  we  may  explain  them 
partly  by  the  natural  progress  in  enlightenment  and  gentleness 
during  the  century  from  Cicero  to  Seneca,  and  partly  also  by  the 
moral  development  of  the  philosopher  himself.^  Besemblances  of 
terms,  however  striking,  must  not  count  for  more  than  they  are 
worth.     It  IB  more  important  to  ask  whether  the  spirii  of  Seneca's 

*  107,  12,  •  74, 20.  »  Prtg.  12». 

*  £p.  110, 10,  pamu  nodet.  •  41,  2.  «  Ep.  47,  18L 
'  Benef.  iv.  12. 

"  Kg,  In  the  Oonaol.  ad  Mare.  19,  5;  ad  Polyb,  0,  S,  Even  in  Ep.  106, 4, 
ho  says,  awimiua  corpus  est,    Cf.  117,  2.  *  67,  7-9 ;  68,  16L 

^®  86,  1,  animam  eitiB  in  coelum,  ez  qao  erat,  redisse  persuade  mihL 

"  102,  26. 

"  Some  have  thought  that  if  he  did  not  know  St  Paul  (who  came  to  Rome 
between  66  and  61  A.D.  when  Seneca  was  no  longer  yonsg)  he  may  havt 
heard  some  of  the  earlier  missionaries  in  Rome. 

"  He  oonld  not  have  b«fen  occupied  for  years  in  goveining  the  world,  and, 
with  his  desire  for  virtae,  not  have  risen  to  noUer  conceptions  than  thoM 
Mrith  which  he  began. 
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teaching  is  at  all  like  that  of  the  GospeL  Aie  his  ideaa  Chriatianf 
I  We  meet  with  strong  recommendations  to  charity,  kindness^  bene- 
Tole^ce.  To  a  splenetic  acquaintance,  out  of  hmnonr  with  the 
world,  he  cries  cit,  eequando  amdbia  f  '^When  will  yon  learn  to 
lovel''^  But  with  him  charity  is  not  an  end ;  it  is  but  a  means  ^ 
to  fortify  the  sage,  to  render  him  absolutely  self-sufficient  Egoism 
IB  at  the  bottom  of  this  high  precept  ;^  and  this  at  once  removes 
it  from  the  Christiaii  category.  And  the  same  is  true  of  his 
account  of  the  wise  man's  relations  to  God.  They  are  based  on 
pride^  not  humility ;  they  make  him  an  equal,  not  a  servant^  of 
the  Deity :  Sapiens  eum>Ms  ex  pari  vivit  ;*  and  again,  Deo  socius 
non  supplex.^  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  New  Testament 
than  tins.  If  therefore  Seneca  borrowed  anything  from  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  the  morality,  not  the  doctrines,  that  he  borrowed. 
But  tibis  is  no  sooner  stated  than  it  is  seen  to  be  altogether  incon- 
ceivable. To  suppose  that  he  took  from  it  precepts  of  Hfe  and 
neglected  the  higher  truths  it  announced,  is  to  regard  him  as  foolish 
or  blind.  With  his  intense  yearning  to  penetrate  to  the  mysteries 
of  our  being,  it  is  impossible  that  the  only  solution  of  them  offered 
as  certain  to  the  world  should  have  been  negleeted  by  bim  as  not 
worth  a  thought^ 

We  theroforo  conclude  that  Seneca  received  no  assistance  from 
the  preachers  of  the  new  religion,  that  his  philosophy  was  the 
natural  development  of  the  thoughts  of  his  predecessors  in  a  mind 
at  once  capacious  and  smitten  with  the  love  of  virtue.  He  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  isolated  phenomenon ;  he  was  made  by  the  ages, 
as  he  in  his  turn  helped  to  make  the  ages  that  followed ;  and  if  we 
possessed  the  writings  of  those  intermediate  thinkers  who  busUy 
wrought  among  the  citizens  of  Bome,  striving  by  persuasion, 
precept,  and  example,  to  wean  them  from  their  sensuality  and 
violence,  we  should  probably  see  in  Seneca's  thoughts  a  less 
astounding  individuality  than  we  do. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  he  prepared  the  way  for  Chiistianity. 
But  even  this  is  hard  to  defend.  Li  his  enunciation  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,^  of  the  unholiness  of  war,^  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life^^  of  the  rights  of  slaves,^  and  their  claims  to  our  affec- 
iion,^<^  in  his  reprobation  of  gladiatorial  shows,  he  holds  the  place 

>  De.  Ir%  ilL  28, 1 ;  cf.  id.  L  14,  8.  •  Be.  Clem,  ii  6,  2. 

•  £p.  69, 14 ;  81,  8.  «  58,  11;  cf.  Proy.  M. 

•  Tn'iB  is  the  more  cogent,  becauae  we  find  that  the  philosophers  who  wen 
eonrerted  to  Ghristiani^  all  tnrned  at  onoe  to  it^  princ(nle8f  often  calling  it 
a  phiUaophia,  Its  ]micHe$  they  admired  also ;  Nit  this  was  not  the  Snt 
object  of  their  attention. 

•  Rp.  95,  62.  ^  Ep.  96,  80.         *  £p.  96,  88,  homo  sacra  res  Kommi. 
^  Ben.  iii  28,  2.  ^  Ep.  47,  humOssamicL 
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of  a  moral  pioneer,  the  more  honourable,  since  none  of  thoee  befon 
him,  axcept  Cicero,  had  had  largeness  of  heart  enough  to  recognin 
theB6  truths.  By  his  fierce  attacks  on  paganism,^  for  which  (not 
being  a  bom  Eoman)  he  has  no  sympathy  and  no  mercy,  he  did 
good  service  to  the  pure  creed  that  was  to  follow.  By  his  con- 
tempt of  science,^  in  which  he  asserts  we  can  never  be  more  than 
children,  he  paved  the  way  for  a  recognition  of  the  supremacy  ol 
the  moral  end ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  own  mind  is  sceptical 
quite  as  much  as  it  is  religious.  He  resembles  Cicero  far  more 
than  YirgiL  The  current  after  Augustus  ran  towards  belief  and 
even  credidity.  Seneca  arrests  rather'  than  forwards  it  His 
philosophy  was  the  proudest  that  ever  boasted  of  its  claims, 
"  Promittit  ut  parem  Deo  faciat"  '  His  popularity  was  excessive^ 
especially  with  the  young  and  wealthy  members  of  the  new 
nobility  of  freedmen.  The  old  Eomans  avoided  him,  and  his 
great  successors  in  philosophy,  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Auielius, 
never  even  mention  his  name. 

As  a  man  of  letters  Seneca,  wielded  an  incalculable  influencei 
What  Lucan  did  for  poetry,  he  did  for  prose,  or  rather,  he  did 
far  more ;  while  Lucan  never  superseded  Yirgil  as  a  model  ezoept 
'  for  expression,  Seneca  not  only  superseded  Cicero,  but  set  t£e 
style  in  which  every  succeeding  author  either  wrote,  tried  to  wnte^ 
or  tried  not  to  write.  To  this  &ere  is  one  exception — ^the  younger 
Pliny.  But  Floras,  Tacitus,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  Curtius,  aie 
deeply  imbued  with  his  manner  and  styla  Quintilian,  though 
anxiously  eschewing  all  imitation  of  him,  continually  falls  into  it ; 
there  was  a  charm  about  those  shorty  incisive  sentences  which  none 
who  had  read  them  could  resist ;  as  Tacitus  well  says,  there  was  in 
him  ingerdutn  amoenum  et  temporis  eius  aurihm  (iccommodatunL 
It  is  in  vain  that  Quintilian  goes  out  of  his  way  to  bewail  his 
broken  periods,  his  wasted  force,  his  sweet  vices.  The  words  of 
Seneca  are  like  those  described  in  Ecclesiastes,  "  they  are  as  goads 
or  as  nails  driven  in."  There  is  no  possibility  of  missing  their 
pointy  no  fear  of  the  attention  not  being  arrested.     If  he  repeati 

^  In  the  treatise  J)e  8tq>en^UionSf  of  which  several  fraffments  remain.  It  ii^ 
however,  probable  that  Seneca  would  have  eqaally  dianked  any  positive  v»- 
li^on.     He  regards  the  sage  as  his  own  temple. 

'  £p.  88,  87.  There  is  a  celebrated  passage  in  one  of  his  tragedies  (Med. 
870)  where  he  speaks  of  oar  limited  knowledge,  and  thinks  it  probable  that 
a  great  New  World  will  be  disoovered :  *'  FmUmt  comvU  aeenUa  mrU  Qutbvi 
O^nus  virumla  rerum  Laxet,  et  ingenspateat  teUus,  Tethyaque  fwvoi  dettgai 
orbes  Nee  ait  ierri$  ultima  3%ule"  an  announcement  almost  prophetic 

'  £p.  48, 11.  He  did  not  advise,  bnt  he  allowed,  iuieide,  as  a  remedy  for 
misfortune  or  disgrace.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  the  wise  man  evei 
foperior  to  the  gwLs,  that  at  any  moment  he  chooses  he  can  cease  to  be  I 
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over  and  over  again,  that  is  after  all  a  fault  that  can  be  pardoned, 
eepeciaUy  when  each  repetition  is  more  brilliant  than  its  prede- 
oeesor.  And  considering  the  end  he  proposed  to  himself,  viz.,  to 
teach  those  who  as  yet  were  "  novices  in  wisdom,''  we  can  haidly 
regard  such  a  mode  of  procedure  as  beside  the  mark.  Where  it 
fails  is  in  what  touches  Seneca  himself,  not  in  what  touches  the 
reader.  It  is  a  style  which  does  injustice  to  its  author's  heart 
Its  glitter  strikes  us  as  false  because  too  brilliant  to  be  true ;  a  man 
in  earnest  would  not  stop  to  trick  his  thoughts  in  the  finery  of 
rhetoric ;  here  as  ever,  the  showy  stands  for  the  bad.  We  do  not 
intend  to  defend  the  character  of  the  man ;  if  style  be  the  true 
reflex  of  the  soul,  as  in  all  great  writers  without  doubt  it  is,  we 
allow  that  Seneca's  style  shows  a  mind  wanting  in  gravity,  that 
is,  in  the  highest  Roman  excellence.  His  is  the  bright  enthusiasm 
of  display,  not  the  steady  one  of  duty ;  but  though  it  be  lower  it 
need  not  be  less  reaL  There  are  warriors  who  meet  their  death 
with  a  song  and  a  gay  smile ;  there  ate  others  who  meet  it  with 
stem  and  sober  resolva  But  courage  calls  both  her  children. 
Christian  Europe  has  been  kinder  and  juster  to  Seneca  than  was 
pagan  Home.  Bome  while  she  copied,  abused  him.  Neither  as 
Spaniard  nor  as  Eoman  can  he  claim  the  name  of  sage.  The  higher 
philosophy  is  denied  to  both  these  nations.  But  in  brilliancy  of 
touch,  in  delicious  dbavidon  of  sparkling  chat^  all  the  more  delight- 
ful because  it  does  us  good  in  genial  human  feeling,  none  the  less 
warm,  because  it  is  masked  by  quaint  apophthegms  and  startling 
paradoxes,  Seneca  stands  facHs  priTicepa  among  the  writers  of  the 
Empire.  His  works  are  a  mine  of  quotation,  of  anecdote^  of 
caustic  obseryations  on  life.  In  no  other  writer  shall  we  see  so 
speaking  a  picture  of  the  struggle  between  duty  and  pleasure, 
between  virtue  and  ambition ;  from  no  other  writer  shall  we  gain 
•0  dear  an  insight  into  the  hopes,  fears,  doubts,  and  deep,  abiding 
diaMtisfactioii  whicih  preyed  upon  the  better  spirits  of  the  ^. 
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Ins  EmGNS  OF  Cauoula,  GLAUDiDBy  AKB  Nicna 
3.  Other  Pbosb  WBiTBBeL 

Wv  bave  dwelt  fully  on  Seneca  because  he  is  of  all  the  C3andiaj| 
writers  the  one  best  fitted  to  appear  as  a  type  of  the  time.  There 
were,  however,  several  others  of  more  or  less  note  who  deserve  a 
short  notice.  There  is  the  historian  DoMiTius^^Jgsjaj^^^  who 
wrote  under  Caligula  (39  a.d.)  a  history  of  hiF campaigns  in  Asia, 
and  to  whom  Pliny  refers  as  an  authority  on  topographical  and 
ethnographical  questions.  He  was  executed  by  Nero  (67  ▲a) 
and  his  wealth  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

Another  historian  is  Quintus  CxniTins,  whose  date  has  been 
disputed,  some  placing  him  as  early  as  Augustus,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  evidence  of  his  style,  which  is  moulded  on  that 
of  Seneca,  and  of  his  political  ideas,  which  are  those  of  heredi- 
tary  monarchy.  Others  again  place  him  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Severus,  an  opinion  to  which  Mebuhr  inclined  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  the  early  years 
of  Nero.'  His  work  is  entitled  Historiae  AUxandri  Magni^  and 
is  drawn  from  Clitaiohus,  Timagenes,  and  Ptolomaeus.  It  con- 
sisted of  ten  books,  of  whidi  all  but  the  first  two  have  come  down 
to  u&  He  paid  more  attention  to  style  than  matter,  showing 
neither  historical  criticism  nor  original  research,  but  putting  down 
everything  that  looked  well  in  the  relating,  even  though  he  him- 
self did  not  believe  it 

Spain  was  at  this  time  very  rich  in  author&  For  more  than 
half  a  century  she  gave  the  Empire  most  of  its  greatest  names. 
The  entire  epoch  has  been  called  that  of  Spanish  Latinity.  H 
f  0NinB  MoDERATUB  CoLUKBiiiiA  was  bomat  Gades,  prebably*  neai 

*  Tac  Ail  xv.  16. 

*  For  a  full  list  of  all  the  ailments  for  and  agdnst  these  dates  tha  iwdet 
li  raferred  to  Tenffel,  R.  L.  §  287. 

'  The  exact  date  1b  uncertain.  He  speaks  of  Seneca  as  living,  probably 
between  62  and  65  A.i).  But  he  never  mentions  Plinv,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
frequently  refers  to  him.  He  most,  therefore,  have  nniahed  his  work  beCor* 
Plinv  beoune  celebrated. 
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the  beguming  of  onr  enL  His  grandfather  was  a  man  of  sab 
stance  in  that  part  of  the  provincey  and  a  most  successful  farmer ; 
it  was  from  him  that  he  imbibed  that  love  of  agricultural  pursuits 
which  led  him  to  write  his  learned  and  elegant  treatise.  This 
treatise,  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  and  consists  of  twelve 
books,  was  intended  to  form  part  of  an  ezhaustiye  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  agriculture,  induduig  the  incidental  questions  {e,g.  those 
of  religion)^  connected  with  il  It  was  expanded  and  improved 
from  a  smaller  essay,  of  which  we  still  possess  certain  fra^ents. 
The  work  is  written  in  a  dear,  comprehensive  way,  drawn  not  only 
from  the  best  authorities,  but  from  the  author's  personal  experi- 
ence. Like  a  true  Boman  (it  is  astonishing  bow  fully  l^ese 
provincials  entered  into  the  mind  of  Eome)  he  descants  on  the 
dignity  of  the  subject,  on  the  lapse  from  old  virtue,  on  the  idle- 
ness of  men  who  will  not  labour  on  their  land  and  draw  forth  its 
riches,  and  on  the  necessity  of  taking  up  husbandry  in  a  practical 
business-like  way.  The  tenth  book,  which  treats  of  gardens,  is 
written  in  smooth  verse,  dosely  imitated  from  the  Georgica,  It  is 
in  fact  intended  as  a  fif Ui  Greorgia  Virgil  had  said^  with  lefeienoe 
to  gardens: 

**  Yernm  haec  ipse  eijnidem  spatiis  ezdnsiu  iniqaU 
Praetereo,  atqne  aliis  post  me  memoranda  relinqao." 

These  words  are  an  orade  to  ColumeUa.  '^I  should  have 
written  my  tenth  book  in  prose,"  he  says,  ''had  not  your  fre^ 
quent  requests  that  I  would  fill  up  what  was  wanting  to  the 
Georgica  got  the  better  of  my  resolution.  Even  so,  I  should 
not  have  ventured  on  poetry  if  Yirgil  had  not  indicated  that  he 
wished  it  to  be  don&  Inspired,  therefore,  by  his  divine  influence, 
I  have  approached  my  dender  theme."  The  verses  are  good,  though 
their  poetical  merit  is  somewhat  on  the  level  of  a  nniversitj  prize 
poem.     They  condude  thus : 

**  Hactexms  arvorom  oultns  Silvine  dooebam 
Siderei  referens  vatis  praecepta  Maronia." 

Among  sdentific  writers  we  possess  a  treatise  by  SoREBONina 
Larqus  (47  A.D.)  on  Gomjpositiones  Medicae^  which  is  charactensed 
C^TTeuffel  as  '*  not  altogether  nonsensical,  and  in  tolerable  style^ 
although  tinged  with  the  general  superstition  of  the  period."  The 
critic  Q.  AscoNius  Pbdxanub  (3-88  a.d.)  is  more  important  He 
devot^nlis  li^e  to  an  elaborate  exegesis  of  the  great  Latin  dassics, 
more  particularly  Cicero.     His  commentaiy  on  the  OrastUma^  of 

^  Perhaps  the  treatise  Adveraus  Aatrologos  was  written  with  the  object  of 
reoommenoing  the  worship  of  the  rural  deities  (zii  1,  81).  In  one  place  (U. 
fi25)  he  says  he  intends  to  treat  of  luUraiionea  eeUraqm  aaenifida. 
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which  fre  possess  considerable  fragments,^  is  written  with  iioimd 
sense,  and  in  a  clear  pointed  6tyl&  Some  commentaries  on  the 
Verrine  Speeches  whidi  bear  his  name,  are  the  work  of  a  much 
later  hand,  though  perhaps  drawn  in  gieat  part  from  Imn.  An- 
other series  of  notes,  extending  to  a  considerable  number  of 
orations,  was  discovered  by  Mai,^  but  these  also  have  been  re- 
touched by  a  later  hand. 

An  interesting  treatise  on  primitive  geography,  manners  and 
customs  (Chronographia)  which  we  still  possess,  was  written  by 
PoMPONius  MEiiA,  of  Tingentera  in  Spain.  Like  Gurtius  he  has  obvi- 
ously imlt'aled^eneca;  his  account  is  too  conciBe,  but  he  intended 
and  perhaps  carried  out  elsewhere  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject 

The  two  studies  which  despotism  had  done  so  much  to  destroy, 
oratory  and  jurisprudence,  stall  found  a  few  votaries.  The  chief 
field  for  speaking  was  the  senate,  where  men  like  Crispus,  Epriua 
Marcellus,  and  Suillius  the  accuser  of  Seneca,  exercised  their 
genius  in  adroit  flattery.  Thrasea,  Helvidius,  and  the  opposition, 
were  compelled  to  study  repression  rather  than  fulness.  Ajb  jurists 
we  hear  of  few  eminent  names :  Proculus  and  Gassius  Longinus 
are  the  most  prominent 

Grammar  was  successfully  cultivated  by  Valerius  Probus,  who 
undertook  the  critical  revision  of  the  texts  of  the  'Y^'tm  classics, 
much  aa  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  had  done  for  those  of 
Greece.  He  was  originally  destined  for  public  life,  but  through 
want  of  success  betook  himself  to  study.  After  his  arrival  at 
Home  lie  gave  public  lectures  on  philology,  which,  were  numerously 
attended,  and  he  seems  to  have  retained  the  affection  of  all  hu 
pupila  His  oral  notes  were  afterwards  edited  in  an  epistolary 
form.  The  work  De  Notia  AntiguiSy  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it^ 
De  Juris  Notis,  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  slightly  abridged  form ; 
also  a  short  treatise  called  CaHuMcOy  treating  of  the  noun  and 
verb,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  authentic*  Another 
^.irk  on  grammar  is  attributed  to  him,  but  as  it  is  evidently  at 
leaat  three  centuries  later  than  this  date,  several  critics  have  sup 
p^iSed  it  to  be  by  a  second  Probus,  also  a  grammarian,  who  lived 
at  that  period. 

We  shall  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  notice  of  an 
book,  the  Satires,  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
Arbiter.     Who  he  was  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  there  was  a 
l^etromus  in  the  time  of  Nero,  whose  death  (66  A.D.),  is  recorded 

1  On  the J9IV  MSUme^pro SeaurOf  pro  Oomelio,  in Piaomm,  in  togaeandidtk 
'  Scholia  Bobbiensia. 

*  It  is  identical  with  the  aeoond  book  of  Saoerdoi,  who  lived  at  the  close 
of  the  third  centtixv. 
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by  TacituB,^  and  who  is  generally  identified  with  him.  Thii 
account  has  often  been  quoted;  nevertheless  we  may  insert  it 
here  :  "  His  days  were  passed  in.  sleep,  his  nights  in  business  and 
enjoyment  As  others  rise  to  fame  by  industry,  so  he  by  idleness ; 
and  he  gained  the  reputation,  not  like  most  spendthrifts  of  a 
proRigate  or  glutton,  but  of  a  cultured  epicure.  His  words  and 
deeds  wore  welcomed  as  models  of  graceful  simplicity  in  proportion 
as  they  were  morally  lax  and  ostentatiously  indifferent  to  appear- 
ances. While  proconsul,  however,  in  Bithynia  he  showed  himself 
vigorous  and  equal  to  affairs.  Then  turning  to  vice,  or  perhaps 
simulating  it^  he  became  a  chosen  intimate  of  Xero,  and  hu  prime 
authority  (arbiter)  in  all  matters  of  taste,  so  that  he  thought 
nothing  delicate  or  charming  except  what  Petronius  had  appioved. 
This  raised  the  envy  of  Tigellinus,  who  regarded  him  as  a  rival 
purveyor  of  pleasure  preferred  to  himself.  Consequently  he  tnded 
on  the  cruelty  of  Nero,  a  vice  to  which  all  others  gave  place,  by 
accusing  Petronius  of  being  a  friend  to  Scaevinus,  having  bribed  a 
slave  to  give  the  information,  and  removed  the  means  of  defence 
by  hurrying  almost  all  Petronius's  slaves  into  prison.  Caesar  was 
then  in  Campania,  and  Petronius,  who  had  gone  to  Cumae,  was 
arrested  there.  He  determined  not  to  endure  the  suspense  of  hope 
and  fear.  But  he  did  not  hurry  out  of  life ;  he  opened  his  veins 
gently,  and  binding  them  up  from  time  to  time,  chatted  with  his 
friends,  not  on  serious  topics  or  such  as  might  procure  him  the  fame 
of  constancy,  nor  did  he  listen  to  any  conversation  on  immortality 
or  the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  but  only  to  light  verses  on  easy 
theme&  He  pensioned  some  of  his  slaves,  cnastised  others.  He 
feasted  and  lay  down  to  rest^  that  his  compulsory  death  might 
seem  a  natural  one.  In  his  will  he  did  not^  like  most  of  the 
condemned,  flatter  Nero,  or  Tigellinus,  or  any  of  the  powerful,  but 
satirized  the  emperor's  vices  under  the  names  of  effeminate  you^^^ 
and  women,  giving  a  description  of  each  new  kind  of  (febauch^ 
These  he  sealed  and  sent  to  Nero.''  Many  have  thought  that  in 
the  Satires  we  possess  the  very  writing  to  which  Tacitus  ref ersL 
But  to  this  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that  they  consisted  of  six- 
teen  books^  far  too  many  to  have  been  written  in  two  days.  They 
must  have  been  prepared  before,  and  perhaps  the  mast  caustic 
of  them  were  selected  for  the  emperor's  perusal  The  fragment 
that  remains  is  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  books,  and  is  a 
mixture  of  verse  and  prose  in  excellent  Latinity,  but  deplorably 
and  offensively  obscene.  Nothing  can  give  a  meaner  idea  of  th^ 
social  culture  of  Bome  than  this  production  of  one  of  her  moat 
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aoqomplished  masteis  of  self-indulgenoa  Am,  howeyer,  it  ii  inii 
'portant  £rom  a  liteiaiy,  and  still  more  from  an  antiquarian  poiul 
of  view,  we  add  a  short  analysis  of  its  contents. 

The  hero  is  one  Encolpius,  who  begins  by  bewailing  to  a  rhetra 
named  Agamemnon  the  decline  of  native  eloquence,  which  hia 
friend  admits,  and  ascribes  to  the  general  laxity  of  education. 
While  the  question  is  under  discussion  Encolpius  is  interrupted 
and  carried  off  through  a  variety  of  adventures,  of  which  suffice  it 
to  say  that  they  are  best  left  in  obscurity,  being  neither  humorous 
nor  moral     Another  day,  he  is  invited  to  dine  with  the  rich 
f reedman  Trimalchio,  under  whom,  doubtless,  some  court  favourite 
of  Nero  is  shadowed  forth.    The  banquet  and  conversation  are 
described  with  great  vividness.     After  some  preliminary  compli- 
ments, the  host,  eager  to  display  his  learning,  turns  the  discourse 
upon  philology ;  but  he  ia  suddanly  called  away,  and  topics  of  more 
general  interest  are  introduced,  the  guests  giving  their  opinions 
on  each  in  a  sufficiently  interesting  way.     The  remarks  of  one 
Ganymedes  on  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  classes,  the  insufficiency^ 
of  food,  and  the  lack  of  healthy  industrieaLqie  pathetic"  and'true.  \ 
Meanwhile,  l^imalchio  returns,  orders  a  hdeix  to  be  killed  and  ' 
cooked,  and  while  tins  is  in  preparation  entertains  his  friends  with 
discussions  on  rhetoric,  medicine,  history,  art^  &o.     The  scene 
becomes  animated  as  the  wine  flows ;  various  ludicrous  inddenti 
ensue,  which  are  greeted  with  extemporaneous  epigrams  in  veise^ 
some  rather  amusing,  others  flat  and  diffdse.    The  conveisation 
thus  turns  to  the  subject  of  poetry.     Cicero  and  Syrus  are  com- 
pared with  some  ability  of  illustration.    Jests  are  freely  bandied ; 
ghost  stories  are  proposed,  and  two  marvellous  fables  related,  one 
on  the  power  of  owls  to  predict  events,  the  other  on  a  soldier  who 
was  changed  into  a  wo^.     The  supernatural  is  then  about  to  be 
discussed,  when  a  gentleman  named  Habinnas  and  his  portly  wife 
Scintilla  come  in.     This  lady  exhibits  her  jewels  with  much  com- 
placency, and  Trimalchio's  wife  Fortunate,  roused  to  competitiony 
does  the  same.     Trimalchio  has  now  arrived  at  that  stage  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  when  mournful  views  of  life  ^gjr  ^ 
present  themselves.     He  calls  for  the  necessary  documents,  and 
ibrtiiwith  proceeds  to  make  his  wilL     His  kind  provision  for  his 
relatives  and  dependants,  combined  with  his  after-dinner  pathosy 
bring  out  the  softer  side  of  the  company's  feelings;  every  one 
weeps,  and  for  a  time  festivities  are  suspended.    The  terrible 
insecurity  of  life  under  Nero  is  here  pointedly  hinted  at  '  "" 

Th&  wlH  read,  Trimalchio  takes  a  bath,  and  soon  returns  il 
excellent  spirits,  ready  to  dine  again.  At  this  his  good  lady  tabjs 
ombrage,  and  something  very  like  a  quarrel  ensues,  on  whicli 
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TriTnalfihio  bids  the  mnriciaiiB  strike  np  a  dead  maicL  The  iomult 
with  which  this  is  gieeted  is  too  much  for  many  of  the  gueeta 
Encolpius,  the  narrator^  leaves  the  loom,  and  the  party  bredcs  up. 
Encolpius  on  leaving  Trimalchio's  meets  a  poet,  Eumolpns,  whc 
complains  .bitterly  of  poverty  and  m^glfict  A  debate  ensues  oo 
the  causes  of  the  aedme  in  painting  and  the  arts ;  it  is  attributed 
to  the  love  of  money.  A  picture  representing  the  sack  of  Troy 
gives  occasion  for  a  mock-tragic  poem  of  some  length,  doubtless 
aimed  at  Nero's  effusions.  The  poet  is  pelted  as  a  bore,  and  has 
to  decamp  in  haste.  But  he  is  incorrigible.  He  retumsy  and  this 
time  brings  a  stiU  longer  and  more  pretentious  poem.  Some 
applaud;  others  disapprove.  Encolpius,  seized  with  a  fit  of 
melancholy^  thinks  of  himgiTig  himself,  but  is  persuaded  to  live 
by  the  artless  caresses  of  a  fair  boy  whom  he  has  loved.  Several 
adventures  of  a  similar  kind  follow,  and  the  book,  which  towards 
the  end  becomes  very  fragmentary,  ends  without  any  regular  con- 
clusion. Enough  has  been  given  to  show  its  general  character. 
It  is  something  between  a  Menippean  satire  and  a  Milesian  fable, 
such  as  had  been  translated  from  &e  Greek  long  before  by  Sisenna, 
and  were  to  be  so  successfully  imitated  in  a  later  age  by  Apuleiua 
The  narrative  goes  on  from  incident  to  incident  without  any  par- 
ticular connexion,  and  allows  all  kinds  of  digressions.  Poetical 
insertions  are  very  frequent^  some  original,  others  quoted,  many  of 
considerable  elegance.  From  its  central  and  by  many  degrees  most 
entertaining  incident  the  whole  satire  has  been  called  TJie  Supper 
of  TrinujdMo.  We  have  a  few  short  passages  remaining  from  the 
lost  books,  and  some  allusions  in  these  we  possess  enable  us  to 
reconstruct  to  some  extent  their  argument  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  contained  anything  specially  attractive.  If  onlj  the  book 
were  less  offensive,  its  varied  literary  scope  and  polished  conversa- 
tional style  would  make  it  truly  interesting.  As  it  is,  the  student 
of  ancient  manners  finds  it  a  mine  of  important  and  outK>f-the-way 
information. 


APPENDIX. 


Oonnected  with  the  Milesian  fables 
were  the  Testamentnin  Porcelli, 
short  Jwx  tPeqmt,  generally  in  the 
fofm  of  comic  anecdotes,  as  a  nile 
licentiona,  bnt  aometimes  harmless, 
and  intended  for  children.     A  speci- 


it,  says  (contra  Rnfinnm,  i  17,  p. 
478)  **  Quasi  mm  cirratorum  tnroa 
Milesiarwn  in  scholia  figmeiUa  ds' 
eamtet  et  teatamentum  mis  Bessorum 
eachinno  membra  eoneutial,  cUqtu 
inter  acurrarum  epulaa  nugaa  isUu^ 


men  of  the  nnobjectionable  sort  is.  J  wi/odi  firsjumUsnAur. 
here  given.    St  Jerome,  who  quotes  ' 
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**  Teatamentum  Porcelli. 
'*  Inoipit  testameDtom  poroelli 
**  H.  GrunniuB  Corocotta  poicellofl 
testameutum  fecit ;  quoniam  maun 
meascribere  non  potui,  scribendom 
iietavi.  Maginis  cocus  dixit  'veni 
hno,  evenor  domi,  soUyertiator,  ftigi- 
tiye  poroelle,  et  hodie  tibi  dirimo 
vitam.'  Corocotta  porcelloB  dixit 
'  si  qua  feci,  si  qaa  peccavi,  si  qua 
▼ascella  pedibos  meis  oonfr^,  rogo, 
domine  eoce,  vitam  peto,  cono&e 
roganti.'  Maginis  coons  dixit 'tnnd, 
puer  affer  mihi  de  cocina  cnltrnm,  at 
hnno  porcellum  faciam  craentim.* 
PoTcellits  comprehenditnr  a  famolis, 
dactns  sab  die  xvi.  kal.  luceminas, 
abi  abundant  cymae,  Clibanato  et 
Pipeiato  consnlibas,  et  ut  vidit  se 
moritnrom  esse,  horae  spatinm  petiit 
et  cocam  rogavit  nt  testamentnm 
facere  posset,  clamayit  ad  se  snos 
parentes,  at  de  cibariis  soli  aliqaid 
dimitteret  els.    Quid  ait : 

"  *  Patri  meo  Yerrino  Lardino  do 
lego  dari  glandis  modios  xzx.  «t 
matri  meae  Yeturinae  ScrofiBie  do 
lego  dari  Laconicae  siliginis  modios 
xL  et  sorori  meae  Quirinae,  in  caias 
Totam  interesse  non  potoi,  do  lego 
dari  hordei  modios  xxx.  et  de  meis 
TiKeribas  dabo  dobabo  sntoribiis 
netas,  rixoribus  capitinas,  sardis 
anricidas,  caosidicis  et  rerbosis 
llngnam,  bubalariis  intestina,  isici- 
ariis  femora,  molieribus  Inmbaloa, 
paeris  yesicam,  paellis  caadam,  dn- 
aedis  mnseolos,  corsoribas  et  yena- 
toribos  taloB,  latronibos  ongnlas,  et 
nee  nominando  coco  legato  dimitto 
popiam  et  nistillam,  quae  mecam 
attuleram:  de  Tebeste  aj»qne  ad  Ter- 
geste  Ik^t  sibi  collo  de  rests,  et 
yolo  mim  fieri  monumentnm  aareis 
Utteria    seriptam:'    M.    Gnumios 


Corocotta  porcellas  vixlt 
DCCCC-XC'YIIIIS.  qaod  si  semia- 
sem  yixisset,  mille  annos  implesset, 
'optimi  amatores  mei  yel  consulea 
vitae,  rogo  vos  at  cum  corpore  meo 
bene  faciatLs,  bene  condiatis  de  bonia 
condimentis  nnclei,  piperis  et  melliSy 
at  nomen  menm  in  sempitemnm 
nominetor,  mei  domini  yel  oonso- 
brini  mei^  qni  in  medio  testauento 
interfuistis,  inbete  signaii.' 

**  Lardio  signayit,  Ofellicas  sig- 
navit,  C]raiinatn8  signavit,  Tergilloa 
signayit,  Celsinos  signavit,  Nu]aiali- 
BOS  ^navit. 

"  Explicit  teetamentam  porcelli 
sab  die  xvi  kal.  laceminas  Clibanato 
et  Piperato  consnlibns  feliciter." 

Snch  ridiculoos  compositions  wera 
extremely  popular  in  court  eirclea 
during  the  corrupter  periods  of  the 
Empire.  Buetoaius  (Tib.  42)  tells  oa 
that  Tiberias  gave  one  Aselliua 
SabinuB  £1400  for  a  dialogue  ia 
which  the  mushroom,  the  becca> 
ficoe,  the  oyster,  and  the  thrush 
advanced  their  respective  olaims  to 
be  considered  the  prince  of  delicacies. 
To  this  a^  also  belong  the  coUeo- 
tion  of  epigrams  on  Priapus  called 
Priapea,  and  including  many  poema 
attributed  to  Yirgil,  Tibullus,  and 
Ovid.  They  are  mostly  of  an  obscena 
character,  but  some  few,  especially 
those  by  Tibullua  and  Catullus  which 
dose  the  series,  are  simple  and  pretty. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  us  how 
so  disgusting  a  oultus  could  hava 
been  joined  with  innocence  of  life ; 
but  as  Priapus  long  maintained  his 
place  as  a  rustic  deity  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  hideous  literalism  of 
his  surroundings  must  have  been  sot 
over  by  ingenious  allegorising;  or&^ 
gotten  by  mstio  vaneiatioii. 


iron  S.— Oa  (^  MS.  ofPiiroiUuB. 

Fmn  Thomson's  Essay  on  the  Post- Augustan  Latin  Poets;  ftom  tlia 
BncffclopeBdia  MeiropolUana  {Soman  JAieratuant), 


Fragments  of  Petronius  had  been 
printed  by  Bernardinus  de  Yitalibu 
at  Yenioe  in  1499,  and  by  Jacoboa 
ThttiiMr  at  Leipsig  in  150O ;  hot  in 


the  year  1662,  Petrus  Petitus,  or  as  he 
styled  himself,  Marinas  StatUius,  a 
literary  Dalmatian,  discovered  at  Traw 
a  HS.  containing  a  mneh  more  qqb* 


MS.  OF  PETB0NIU8. 
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■ideimble  fragmeDt,  which  was  after- 
wards pablished  at  Padua  and  Am- 
sterdam, and  ultimately  purchased  at 
Borne  for  the  library  of  the  King  of 
France  in  theyear  1708.  The  eminent 
Mr  J.  B.  Gail,  one  of  the  curators  of 
this  library,  politely  allowed  M. 
Ou^rard,  a  Toun^  gentleman  of 
considerable  learning  employed  in 
the  MS.  departmen]^  to  afford  us 
the  following  circumstantial  infor- 
mation respecting  this  valuable 
codez,  classed  in  the  library  as 
7989:— "It  is  a  small  folio  two 
fingers  thick,  written  on  Tery  sub- 
stantial paper,  and  in  a  very 
le^ble  hand.  The  titles  are  in  Ver- 
million ;  the  beffinnings  of  the  chap- 
ters, kc  are  auo  in  yermillion  or 
blue.  It  contains  the  poems  of  Ti- 
bullus,  Propertius  and  Catullus,  as 
we  have  them  in  the  ordinary  printed 
editions ;  then  appears  the  date 
of  the  20th  Kot.  1423.  After 
these  comes  the  letter  of  Sapi>ho, 
and  then  th«  work  of  Petronins. 
The  extracts  are  entitled  'Petronii 
Arbitri  satyri  fragmenta  et  libro 
quinto  decimo  et  sexto  decimo,'  and 
begin  thus:  'cum  (not  'num,'  as 
In  the  printed  copies)  in  alio  genere 
furiamm  dedamatores  inquietantur.' 
&C.  After  these  fragments,  whien 
occupy  twenty-one  pages  of  the 
MS.  we  haye  a  piece  without 
title  or  mflntion  of  its  author, 
wkick  is  Tike  Stmer  qf  Trimaleio, 
H  UjfiM  ttmn  'Yaofsnt  ian  tti- 


tius  dies,"  and  ends  with  the  words, 
'tarn  plane  quam  ex  incendio  fu^- 
mus.'  This  piece  is  complete  by  it- 
self, and  does  not  recur  in  the  other 
extracts.  Then  follows  the  Moreium, 
attributed  to  Virgil,  and  afterwards 
the  Phoewim  of  Claudian.  The  latter 
piece  is  in  the  character  of  the 
seyenteenth  century,  while  the  rest 
of  the  MS.  is  in  that  of  the  fifteenth.'* 
The  publication  of  this  fragment  ex- 
cited a  great  sensation  among  the 
learned,  to  great  numbers  of  whom 
the  original  was  submitted,  and  by 
far  the  minority  of  the  judges  de- 
cided in  favour  of  its  antiquity. 
Strong  as  was  this  external  evidence, 
the  internal  is  yet  more  valuable; 
since  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  forgery  of  this  length,  which 
would  not  in  some  point  or  other 
betray  itself.  The  difficulty  of  forg- 
ing a  work  like  the  Satyrieon  wfil 
better  appear,  when  it  is  considered 
that  such  attem^have  been  acta* 
ally  made.  A  Frenchman,  named 
Nodot,  pretended  that  the  entire 
work  of  Petronius  had  been  found  at 
Bekpade  in  the  nege  of  that  town  in 
1688.  The  forged  MS.  was  pub- 
lished ;  but  the  contempt  it  excited 
was  no  less  universal  than  the  con- 
sideration which  was  shown  to  the 
MS.  of  Statilius.  Another  French- 
man, Lallemand,  printed  a  pretended 
fragment,  witii  notes  and  a  transla^ 
tion,  in  1800,  bat  no  on*  was  de 
ooived  by  it» 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tmb  Ehionb  of  thb  Flavian  Empbbors  (a.ii.  69-96)i 

1.  Pbosb  Writeb& 

With  the  eztmction  of  the  daudian  dynasty  we  enter  on  a 

Hteiary  epoch.    The  reigns  of  Yespasiaiiy  Titos,  and  Domitiah  pro 

duced  a  series  of  writers  who  all  show  the  same  characteristics, 

though  necessarily  modified  hy  the  tyranny  of  Domitian's  reign  J 

as  contrasted  with  the  clemency  of  those  of  his  two  predecessors. 

Under  Vespasian  and  Titos  authors  might  say  what  they  chose ; 

both  these  princes  disdained  to  curb  freedom  of  speech  or  to 

punish  it  eyen  when  it  clamoored  for  martyrdom.     Yet  such  was  ^ 

the  reaction  from  the  excitement  of  the  last  epoch,  that  no  writer  1 

of  genius  appeared,  and  only  one  of  the  first  eminence  in  learning 

There  now  comes  into  Eoman  literature  an  unmistakable  evidence 

of  reduced  talent  as  well  as  of  decayed  taste.     Hitherto  power  at 

least  has  not  been  wanting ;  but  for  the  fotoie  all  is  on  a  wealier  \ 

scale.    Only  the  two  great  names  of  Juvenal  and  Tacitos  redeem 

the  ninth  centoiy  of  Eome  from  total  want  of  creative  genius. 

All  other  writers  move  in  established  grooves,  and,  as  a  role,  i 

imitate  or  feebly  rival  some  of  the  giants  of  the  past     Learning  ' 

was  still  cultivated  with  assiduity  if  not  with  enthusiasm;  but 

the  grand  hopefol  spirit^  sore  of  discovering  truth,  which  animates 

the  erudition  of  a  better  age,  has  now  given  place  to  a  queruloos  | 

depreciatiosi  even  of  the  labour  to  which  the  authors  have  devoted 

their  Hves.     This  is  conspicuous  from  the  first  in  the  otherwise 

noble  pages  of  the  elder  Plikt,  and  is  the  seciet  of  that  want  of 

critical  insight  which,  in  a  mind  so  capaciously  stored,  strikes  as  * 

at  first  as  inexplicable. 

This  laborious  and  interesting  writer  was  bom  at  Como^  in  I 

the  year  23  a.d.     He  came,  it  ia  not  known  exactly  when,  to 
Gome  and  studied  under  the  rhetorical  grammarian  Apion,  whom 

*  BaetoniiiB  calls  him  Novoeomensis.    He  himself  speakB  of  Catullus  aa 
Ids  own  eonterr(meuSf  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  he 
bon  at  Yaraaa  (N.  H.  Fteet ).    His  full  name  ia  G.  Plinius  Secnndna. 
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Tn)eriim  in  mockery  of  his  soiindiiig  periodfl  liad  caDdd  ^the 
(fymjpanum).  Till  bis  f orty-eizth  year  Pliny's  genins  remained 
nnlmown.  An  allusion  in  his  work  to  Lollia  Paulina  has  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  court  of  Caligula^ 
but  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion  are  manifestly  insufficient 
His  nephew  states  that  he  composed  his  treatise  On  Doubtful 
Worda^  to  escape  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who  suspected  him  of  less 
unambitious  pursuits.  But  the  evidence  of  the  younger  Pliny  serves 
better  to  establish  facts  than  motives ;  he  is  always  anxious  to  sweU 
the  importance  of  his  friends ;  and  it  is  far  more  likely  from  Pliny's 
own  silence  that  he  remained  in  comparative  obscurity  until  Nero's 
deatL  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  served  Ids  first  campaign  in 
Africa,  and  soon  after  in  Gennany  under  Lucius  Pomponius,  who 
gave  him  a  cavalry  troop,  and  seems  to  have  befriended  him  in 
various  other  way&  His  promotion  was  perhaps  due  to  the 
treatise  On  Javelinihrawtng^  which  he  wrote  about  this  time.  He 
showed  his  gratitude  towards  Pomponius  at  a  later  date  by 
writing  his  life. 

Pliny  had  always  felt  a  strong  interest  in  science,  and  deter- 
mined as  soon  as  opportunity  offerod  to  make  its  advancement  the 
object  of  his  life.  With  this  end  m  view  he  made  careful  observa- 
tions of  all  the  countries  he  visited,  and  used  his  military  position 
to  secure  information  that  otherwise  might  have  been  hard  to 
obtain.  He  inspected  the  source  of  the  Danube  and  travelled 
among  the  Chauci  on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  He 
visited  the  mouths  of  the  Eber  and  Weser,  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Cimbrian  Chersonese,  and  spent  some  time  among  the  Eoman 
provinces  west  of  the  Bhine.  While  in  Grermany  he  had  a 
vision  ifi  which  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw  the  shade  of  Drusus, 
which  appeared  to  him  by  night  and  bade  him  tell  the  history  of 
all  the  German  war&  Accordingly,  he  collected  materials  with 
industry,  and  worked  them  up  into  a  large  volume,  which  is  now 
unfortunately  lost  At  twenty-nine  he  left  the  army  and  returned 
to  Borne,  where  he  studied  for  the  bar.  But  his  talents  were  not 
suitable  for  forensic  display,  and  he  found  a  more  lucrative  field 
in  teaching  grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  what  time  he  was  sent 
out  as  procurator  to  Spain  is  uncertain,  but  when  he  returned  he 
found  Vespasian  on  the  throne.  Pliny,  who  had  known  him  in 
Germany,  and  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  his  son  Titus, 
was  now  received  with  the  greatest  favour.  Every  morning  before 
day-break,  when  the  busy  Emperor  rose  to  fimsh  his  correspond- 
ence  before  the  work  of  the  day  began,  he  called  Pliny  to  his  side, 

^  Dubii  SermxmU,  sometimes  named  De  DifficUibua  Linguas  LaHnae, 
^  D9  lacidcBtioM  JBquatH, 
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and  the  two  friends  chatted  awhile  together  in  the  plain,  homelj 
fashion  that  Vespasian  much  prefeired  to  the  measured  style  A 
ooort  etiquette.  Nor  was  his  favour  confined  to  familiar  inter- 
oouiae.  He  made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Misenum 
and  charged  with  guarding  the  Mediterranean  port&  It  was  while 
here  that  news  was  brought  him  of  the  eruption  of  Yesuviua 
He  sailed  to  Eesina  determined  to  investigate  the  phenomenon, 
and,  as  his  nephew  in  a  well-known  letter  tells  us,  paid  the  price 
of  his  scientific  curiosity  with  his  life.  The  letter  is  so  charm- 
ing, and  affords  so  good  an  example  of  Fliny  the  younger^s  style^ 
that  we  may  be  excused  for  inserting  it  here.^ 

"  He  was  at  Misenum  in  command  of  the  fleet.  On  the  24th  Angnrt 
(79  A.D.),  about  1  P.M.,  my  mother  pointed  out  to  him  a  cloud  of  unnsna] 
size  and  shape.  He  hiui  then  sunned  himself,  had  Ms  cold  bath,  tasted 
some  food,  and  was  lying  down  reading.  He  at  once  asked  for  his  shoes, 
and  mounted  a  height  from  which  the  best  view  might  be  obtained.  The 
doud  was  rising  from  a  mountain  afterwards  ascertained  to  have  been 
Vesuvius ;  its  form  was  more  like  a  pine  tree  than  anything  else.  It  was 
raised  into  the  air  by  what  seemed  its  trunk,  and  then  branched  out  in 
different  directions  ;  the  reason  probably  was  that  the  blast,  at  first  irresis- 
tible, but  afterwards  losing  strength  or  unable  to  counteract  gravity,  spent 
itself  by  spreading  out  on  either  side.  The  cloud  was  either  bright,  or  dark 
and  spotty,  according  oa  earth  or  ashes  were  thrown  up.  As  a  man  of 
science  he  determined  to  inspect  the  phenomenon  more  closely.  He  ordered 
a  light  vessel  to  be  prepared,  and  offend  to  take  me  with  him.  I  replied  that 
I  would  rather  study ;  as  it  happened,  he  himself  had  set  me  something  to 
write.  He  was  just  starting  when  a  letter  ¥ras  brought  from  Bectina 
imploring  aid  for  Nascus  who  was  in  imminent  danger ;  his  villa  lay 
below,  and  no  escape  was  possible  except  by  sea.  He  now  chan^^  his 
plan,  and  what  he  had  begun  from  scientific  enthusiasm  he  earned  out 
with  self-sacrificing  courage.  He  launched  some  quadriremes,  and  em* 
barked  with  the  intention  of  succouring  not  only  Rectina  but  others  who 
lived  on  that  populous  and  picturesque  coast.  Thus  he  hurried  to  the 
spot  from  which  all  others  were  flying,  and  steered  straight  for  the  danger, 
so  absolutely  devoid  of  fear  that  he  dictated  an  account  with  full  comments 
of  all  the  movements  and  changing  shapes  of  the  phenomenon,  each  as  it 
presented  itself.  Ashes  were  now  falling  on  the  decks,  and  became  hotter 
and  denser  as  the  vessel  approached.  Scorched  and  blackened  pumioe- 
stones  and  bits  of  rock  split  by  fire  were  mingled  with  them.  The  sea 
suddenly  became  shallow,  and  fragments  from  the  mountain  filled  the  coast 
seeming  to  bar  all  further  progress.  He  hesitated  whether  to  return  ;  but 
on  the  master  strongly  advising  it,  he  cried,  '  Fortune  favours  the  brave : 
make  for  Pomponianus's  house.'  This  was  at  Stabiae,  and  was  cut  off  from 
the  coast  near  Vesuvius  by  an  inlet,  which  had  been  gradually  scooped  out 
by  encroachments  of  the  sea.  The  owner  was  in  sight,  intending,  should 
the  danger  (which  was  visible,  but  not  immediate)  approach  so  near  as  to  be 
urgent,  to  escap  by  ship.  For  this  purpose  he  had  embarked  all  his  effects 
and  was  waitmg  for  a  change  of  wind.  My  uncle,  whom  the  breezs 
favoured,  toon  reached  him,  and,  embracing  him  with  much  affection,  tried 

^  Sp.  vi  le. 
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Id  oonsole  hui  fean.  To  show  hu  own  nnconcem  he  OMued  himielf  to  ht 
carried  to  a  batii;  and  haying  washed,  sat  down  to  dinner  with  cheerfulness 
or  (what  is  equally  creditable  to  him)  with  the  appearance  of  it.  Meanwhile 
from  many  parts  of  the  mountain  broad  flames  burst  forth ;  the  blaze  shone 
back  from  the  sky,  and  a  dark  night  enhanced  the  lurid  glare.  To  soothe 
his  friend's  terror  he  declared  that  what  they  saw  wns  only  the  deserted 
Tillages  which  the  inhabitants  m  their  flight  had  set  on  fire.  Then  he 
retired  to  rest,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tSai  he  slept,  since  the  sound  of 
his  breathiog  (which  a  broad  chest  made  deep  and  resonant),  was  clearly 
heard  by  those  watching  at  the  door.  Soon  the  court  which  led  to  the 
chamber  was  so  choked  with  cinders  and  stones  that  longer  delay  would 
have  made  escape  impossible.  He  was  aroused  from  sleep,  and  went  to 
Pompouianus  and  the  rest  who  had  sat  up  all  night.  They  debated  whether 
to  stay  indoors  or  to  wander  about  in  the  open.  For  on  the  one  hand  constant 
shocks  of  earthquake  made  the  houses  rock  to  and  fro,  and  loosened  their 
foundations  ;  while  on  the  other,  the  open  air  was  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
fiill  of  pamice-stonet,  though  these  were  light  and  very  porous.  On  the  whok 
they  preferred  the  open  air,  but  what  to  the  rest  nad  been  a  weighing  of 
fears  had  to  him  been  a  balancing  of  reasons.  They  tied  cushions  over  tneir 
heads  to  guard  them  from  the  falling  stones .  Though  it  was  now  day  elsewhere 
it  was  here  darker  than  the  darkest  night,  though  the  gloom  was  broken  by 
torches  and  other  lights.  They  next  walked  to  the  sea  to  try  whether  it 
would  admit  of  vessels  being  launched,  but  it  was  still  a  waste  of  raging 
waters.  He  then  spread  a  linen  cloth,  and,  recliniog  on  it,  asked  several 
times  for  water,  which  he  drank  ;  soon,  however,  the  flames  and  that  sul- 
phurous  vapour  which  preceded  thorn  put  his  companions  to  flight  and  com- 

Slled  him  to  arise.  He  rose  by  the  help  of  two  slaves,  but  immediately 
I  down  dead.  His  death  no  doubt  arose  from  sufibcation  by  the  dense 
vapour,  as  well  as  from  an  obstruction  of  his  stomach,  a  part  which  had  been 
always  weak  and  liable  to  inflammation  and  other  discomforts.  When  day- 
light returned,  i.s.  after  three  days,  his  body  was  found  entire,  just  as 
it  was,  covered  with  the  clothes  in  which  he  had  died ;  his  appearance 
that  of  sleep  rather  than  of  death." 


This  inteiesting  letter,  which  was  sent  to  Tacitus  for  inser- 
tion in  his  history,  gives  a  fine  description  of  the  eruption. 
Another,  still  more  graphic,  is  given  in  a  later  letter  of  the  same 
book.^  A  third  ^  informs  us  of  the  extraordinary  studiousness 
and  economy  of  time  practised  by  the  philosopher,  which  enabled 
him  in  a  life  by  no  means  long  to  combine  a  very  active  business 
career  with  an  amount  of  reading  and  writing  only  second  to  that 
of  Yarro.  Pliny's  admiration  for  his  uncle's  unwearied  diligence 
makes  him  delight  to  dwell  on  these  particulars : 

**  After  the  Yulcanalia  (the  23d  of  August)  he  always  began  work  at  dead 
of  night,  in  winter  at  1  a.m.,  never  later  than  2  A.M.,  orten  at  midnieht 
He  was  most  sparing  of  sleep  ;  at  times  it  would  catch  him  unawares  while 
studying.  After  his  interview  with  Vespasian  was  over,  he  went  to  busi- 
ness, then  to  study  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  After  a  light  meal,  which  like 
oar  ancestors  he  ate  b}  day,  he  would  in  summer,  if  he  bad  any  leisure,  lis 
in  the  sun,  while  some  one  read  to  him  and  he  made  notes  or  extracts. 

»  Plin.  vi  20.  *  lb.  iiL  6 
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He  never  read  witlioat  making  extracts ;  no  book,  be  aaid,  was  ao  bad  bat  Ibil 
something  might  be  gained  m>m  it  After  sonniiig  himaelf  he  woold  take  a 
cold  bath,  then  a  little  food,  then  a  abort  nap.  Then,  as  if  it  were  a  new 
day,  he  studied  till  sapper.  Daring  this  med  a  book  was  read,  he  all  the 
while  making  notes.  1  remember  once,  when  the  reader  mispronounced  a 
word,  that  one  of  our  friends  compelled  him  to  repeat  it.  My  uncle  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  understood  the  word.  On  his  replying,  yed,  mv  uncle 
said  sharpjy,  '  Then  why  did  ^ou  interrupt  him  f  we  have  lost  more  than  ten 
linea ; '  so  frugal  was  he  of  his  time.  He  rose  from  sapper  before  dark  in 
summer,  before  7  P.M.  in  winter;  and  this  habit  was  law  to  him.  Such  was  his 
life  in  town ;  but  in  the  country  his  one  and  only  interruptioii  from  study 
waa  the  bath.  I  mean  the  actual  bathing;  for  while  he  was  beiiig  rubbed  he 
always  either  dictated,  or  listened  to  reading.  On  a  jonmey,  having  noth* 
ing  else  to  do,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  study  ;  at  his  side  was  an  amanu- 
ensis, who  in  winter  wore  gloves,  that  his  master's  work  mi^ht  not  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  cold.  Even  in  Rome  he  always  trayelled  m  a  sedan.  I 
lemember  his  chiding  me  for  taking  a  walk,  saying,  "  you  might  have  saved 
those  hours" — for  every  moment  not  given  to  study  ne  thought  lost  time. 
By  this  application  he  contrived  to  compose  that  vast  array  of  volumes 
which  we  possess,  besides  bequeathing^  to  me  160  rolls  of  selected  notes, 
each  roll  written  on  both  sides  and  in  the  smallest  possible  hand,  which 
practically  doubles  their  number.  To  call  myself  studious  with  his  exampls 
before  me  is  absurd ;  compared  with  him,  I  am  an  idle  vagabond." 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter,  Pliny  givesalistof  his  uncle's 
works.  Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  we  find  a  treatise 
on  eloquence  called  Studiosus^  and  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Auiidius  Bassus  in  thirty  books,  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Titus.  The  Natural  History^  in  thirty-seven  books,  is  the  sole 
monument  of  Pliny's  industiy  that  has  descended  to  ns.  The 
fortunes  of  this  portentous  work  have  greatly  varied ;  while  in 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  reverenced  as  a  kind  o{  encydopsedia  of 
all  secular  knowledge,  in  our  own  day,  except  to  antiquarians,  it 
is  an  unknown  book.  Many  who  know  Virgil  almost  by  heart 
have  never  read  through  its  tiresome  and  conceited  preface.  Yet 
there  is  an  immensity  of  interesting  matter  discussed  in  the  work. 
Independently  of  its  vast  learning,  for  it  contains,  according  to 
its  author's  statement,  twenty  thousand  facts,  and  excerpts  or 
redactions  from  two  thousand  books  or  treatises,  its  range  of 
subjects  is  such  as  to  include  something  attractive  (b  every  taste. 
Strictly  speaking,  many  topics  enter  which  do  not  belong  to 
natural  history  at  all,  e.^.,  the  account  of  the  use  made  of  natural 
substances  in  the  applied  sciences  and  the  useful  or  fine  arts ;  but 
as  these  are  decidedly  the  best-written  parts  of  the  work,  and  full 
of  chatty,  pleasant  anecdotes,  we  should  be  much  worse  off  if 
they  had  been  omitted.  The  confused  arrangement  also,  which 
mars  its  utility  as  a  compendium  of  knowledge,  may  be  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  indefinite  state  of  science  at  the  time,  to  tha 
gaps  in  its  affinities  which  the  discovery  of  so  many  new  sciences 
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naa  helped  to  fill  up,  and  the  consequent  mingling  together  oi 
branches  which  are  separate  and  distinct 

It  is  questionable  whether  Pliny  ever  had  any  originality.  li 
he  had,  it  was  stamped  out  long  before  he  began  his  book  by  the 
weight  of  his  cumbrous  erudition.  He  cannot  compare  his  mate- 
rials, nor  select  them,  nor  analyse  them,  nor  make  them  explain 
themselves  by  lucid  arrangement  Nor  has  his  review  of  human 
knowledge  taught  him  the  great  truth  that  science  is  progressive, 
that  each  age  corrects  the  errors  of  the  past^  and  prepares  the  way 
for  the  improvements  of  the  next  Seneca,  with  aU  his  affected 
contempt  for  science,  learnt  the  lesson  of  it  better  than  Pliny. 
He  has  in  the  first  place  no  fixed  canon  of  truth.  One  thing  does 
not  seem  to  him  more  probable  than  another.  A  statement  has 
only  to  come  forward  under  the  testimony  of  a  respectable  ancient^ 
and  it  is  at  once  put  down  as  a  fact  Here,  however,  we  must 
make  a  distinction,  for  f ea;r  of  invalidating  Pliny's  authority  beyond 
what  is  just  It  is  only  in  strictly  scientific  matters  that  this 
credulity  and  lack  of  penetration  is  found.  Where  he  deals  with 
historical,  biographical,  or  agricultural  questions,  he  is  a  com- 
petent^ and  for  the  most  part  trustworthy,  compiler.  His  work  is 
a  most  valuable  storehouse  for  the  antiquarian  or  historian  of 
ancient  literature  or  art,  and  generally  for  the  current  opinions 
on  nearly  every  topic.  Though  genuinely  devoted  to  learning,  he 
has  still  enough  of  the  ''  old  Adam  "  of  rhetoric  about  him  to 
complain  of  the  dryness  of  his  material,  and  its  unsuitableness  for 
ornamental  treatment ;  but  this  cannot  surprise  us,  when  we  re* 
member  that  even  Tacitus  with  infinitely  less  reason  bewailed  the 
monotony  of  the  events  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  record. 

What  partly  accounts  for  Pliny's  uncritical  credulity  is  the 
unsatisfactory  theory  of  the  universe  which  he  adopts,  and  with 
commendable  candour  sets  before  us  at  the  outset^  He  is  a  ma- 
terialistic pantheist  The  world  is  for  him  deity,  self-created  and 
eternal,  incomprehensible  by  man,  moving  ceaselessly  without 
reference  to  him.  So  far  there  is  nothing  unscientific,  except  the 
hypothesis  of  self -creation ;  but  he  goes  on  to  imply  that  the  laws 
of  its  action,  being  incomprehensible,  need  not  be  regular,  at  any 
rate,  as  we  consider  regularity.  The  things  which  mOitate  against 
our  experience  may  be  the  resrolt  of  other  laws,  or  of  chance  con- 
tingencies of  which  no  account  can  be  given.  Hence  he  never 
rejects  a  fact  on  the  ground  of  its  being  marvellous.  The  most 
ludicrous  and  inconceivable  monstrosities  find  an  easy  place  in 
system.     He  does  not  attach  any  superstitioua  meaning  ts 

>  Plin.  N.  H.  ii.  1. 
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tihem ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ridicules  the  idea  that  omens  or  pop 
cents  are  sent  by  the  gods,  but  he  has  no  touchstone  by  which  to 
test  the  rare  but  possible  results  of  real  experience  as  distinguished 
from  the  figments  of  the  imagination  or  ordinary  trayellers'  storiea. 
In  the  zoological  part  he  gives  the  reins  to  his  love  of  the  marvel- 
Ions;  all  kmds  of  absurdities  are  narrated  with  the  utmost 
gravity ;  and  his  accounts  descended  through  the  mediasval  period 
as  the  accredited  authority  on  the  subject  In  the  literature  of 
Prester  John  will  be  seen  many  a  reflectioii  from  the  writings  of 
Pliny ;  in  the  fables  of  the  Arabian  NigJUs  many  more,  with 
characteristic  additions  equally  creditable  to  human  weakness  or 
ingenuity.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  reflect  that  while  the  rational 
and  on  the  whole  truthfuldescriptionsof  Aristotle  andTheophrastos 
were  extant  and  accessible,  Pliny's  nonsense  should  in  pief erence 
have  gained  the  ear  of  mankind. 

As  a  stylist  Pliny  recalls  two  very  diftbrentjmters.  Seneca  and 
Gata  In  those  parts  where  he  speaks  as  a  moralist  (and  they  ate 
extremely  numerous),  he  strives  to  reproduoe  the  point  of  Seneca ; 
in  those  where  he  treats  of  husbandry,  which  are  perhaps  the  most 
naturally  written  in  the  work,  his  stem  brevity  often  recalls  the 
old  censor.  like  Seneca,  he  considers  physical  science  as  food  for 
edification ;  continually  he  deserts  his  theme  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  folly  or  ignorance  of  mankind.  And  like  Cato  he  la  never 
weary  of  extoUing  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  the  harsh  infancy  of 
the  Eepublic,  and  blaming  the  degeneracy  of  its  feeble  and 
luxurious  descendants  who  refuse  to  tiU  the  soUi  and  add  acre  to 
acre  of  their  overgrown  estate& 

Pliny  has  a  strong  vein  of  satire,  and  its  effect  is  increased  by 
a  certain  sententious  quaintness  which  gives  a  racy  flavour  to 
many  otherwise  dull  enumerations  of  facts.  But  his  satire  is  not 
of  a  pleasing  type ;  it  is  built  too  much  on  despair  of  his  kind ; 
his  whole  view  of  the  universe  is  querulous,  and  shows  a  mind 
unequal  to  cope  with  the  knowledge  it  has  acquired. 

He  was  considered  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day,  and  with 
reason.  He  at  least  knew  the  value  of  firat-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  original  authorities,  instead  of  drawing  a  superficial 
eulture  from  manuals  and  abridgments,  or  worse  still,  the  empty 
declamations  of  the  rhetorical  schools.  And  after  all  it  is  his  age 
which  must  bear  the  blame  of  his  failure  rather  than  himsftlf. 
For  while  he  was  not  great  enough  to  rise  above  his  surroundingv 
and  investigate,  compare,  and  condudo  on  a  method  planned  by 
himself,  be  was  just  the  man  who  would  have  profited  to  the  full 
by  being  trained  in  a  sound  public  system  of  education,  anti 
perhapR,  had  he  lived  in  the  Ciceronian  period,  would  have  risi&c 
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ID  a  much  higher  place  aa  a  permanent  contribntor  to  the  journal 
of  human  knowledge. 

Among  the  yonnger  contemporaries  of  FHny,  the  most  cele- 
bnited  is  M.  Fabtos  Quintilianus  (35-95  A.n.),^  a  native  of  Cala- 
gorris  in  Spain,  bnt  educated  in  Bome,  and  long  established  there 
as  a  popular  and  influential  public  professor  of  eloquence.  He  was 
intrusted  by  Domitian  with  the  education  of  his  two  grand- 
nephews,  an  honour  to  which  he  owed  his  subsequent  elevation  to 
the  consulship.  His  time  had  been  so  fully  occupied  with  lectur- 
ing as  to  allow  no  leisure  for  publishing  anything  until  the  closing 
years  of  his  career.  This  gave  him  the  great  advantage  of  being 
a  ripe  writer  before  he  challenged  the  judgment  of  the  world ; 
and,  in  truth,  Quintilianus  knowledge  and  love  of  his  subject  are 
thorough  in  the  highest  degree.  His  first  essay  was  a  treatise  on 
the  causes  of  the  decay  of  eloquence,*  and  the  last  (which  we  still 
possess)  a  work  in  twelve  books  on  the  complete  training  of  an 
orator.'  This  celebrated  work,  to  which  Quintilian  devoted  the 
assiduous  labour  of  two  whole  years,  interrupted  only  by  the 
lessons  given  to  his  royal  pupils,  represents  the  matoiest  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  which  we  possess.  The  author  was  modest 
enough  to  express  a  strong  unwillingness  to  write  it,  either  fearing 
to  come  forward  as  an  au&or  so  late  in  life,  or  judging  the  ground 
preoccupied  already.  However,  it  was  produced  at  last»  and  no 
sooner  known  than  it  at  once  assumed  the  high  position  that  has 
been  accorded  to  it  ever  since.  The  treatment  is  exhaustive;  as 
much  more  thorough  than  the  popular  treatises  of  Cicero  as  it  is 
more  attractive  tham  the  purely  technical  one  of  Comificiua.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  the  defects  inseparable  from  the  unreal  age  in 
which  its  author  lived.  While  minutely  providing  for  all  the  future 
orator's  formal  requirements,  it  omits  the  material  one  without  which 
the  finished  rhetorician  is  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  how  to  think  as 
an  orator.  No  one  knew  better  than  Quintilian  that  this  comes 
from  zest  in  life,  not  from  roles  of  art  There  will  be  more 
stimulus  given  to  one  who  pants  for  distinction  in  the  delightful 
pages  of  Cicero's  BndiiSf  than  in  aU  that  Quintilian  and  such  as  he 
ev3r  wrote  or  ever  will  write.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  man ; 
as  a  formal  rhetorician  of  good  principle,  sound  orthodoxy,  and  love 
for  his  art)  QuintUian  stands  lugh  in  the  list  of  classical  authoia 

He  begins  his  orator's  traimng  from  the  cradla     He  n^^j 

>  Some  have  tnpposed  that  he  lived  mneh  later,  till  118  ▲.]>.,  bst  tins  is 
improbable. 

*  Referred  to  in  the  prooeminm  to  Book  Yl.     Some  hare  thought  if  the 
work  we  poeeess,  and  which  is  ninally  ascribed  to  Tacitii%  bat  without  leoaon 

*  De  JnsHttUione  Oraioria, 
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afidibef  flie  greatest  importance  to  early  impiessioiiSy  even  thi 
very  earliest ;  illustrating  his  position  by  the  influence  of  Cornelia 
who  trained  her  sons  to  eloquence  from  childhood,  and  other 
similar  cases  known  to  Eoman  history.  A  good  nurse  must  be 
selected ;  an  eloquent  one  would,  doubtleni  be  hard  to  find.  Tbt 
boy  who  is  destined  to  greatness  has  now  outgrown  the  nuiaezy, 
and  the  great  question  arises,  Is  he  to  be  sent  to  schooll  With 
the  Eomans  as  with  us  this  difficidty  admitted  of  two  sohition& 
The  lad  might  be  educated  at  home  under  tutors,  or  he  might  bo 
sent  to  learn  the  world  at  a  public  school  Those  who  at  the 
present  day  shrink  from  sending  their  children  to  school  generally 
profess  to  base  their  unwillingness  on  a  fear  lest  the  influence  oi 
bad  example  may  corrupt  the  purity  of  youth ;  Quintilian  on  tha 
very  same  ground,  strongly  recommends  a  parent  to  send  his  son 
to  schooL  By  this  means,  he  says,  hia  tender  years  wiU  be  saved 
from  the  daUy  ccmtarnmaUon  which  the  scenes  of  home  life  afford, 
A  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  Boman  society  and  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  slave-labour ! 

After  school,  the  youth  is  to  attend  the  lectures  of  a  rhetoriciaa. 
This  IB  of  course  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  in  the  second 
book  the  writer  handles  its  various  bearings  with  exeellent  judg- 
ment Having  described  the  duties  of  the  professor  and  his 
pupil,  and  the  various  tasks  which  wiU  be  gone  through,  ha 
proceeds  in  the  next  book  to  discuss  the  different  departments  oi 
oratory.  In  this  great  subject  he  follows  Aristotle,  here,  as  always^ 
going  back  to  the  most  established  authorities,  and  adapting  them 
with  signal  tact  to  the  changed  requirements  of  a  later  age  and  a 
different  nation.  The  points  connected  with  this,  the  central 
theme  of  the  treatise,  carry  us  through  the  five  next  booka  They 
are  the  most  technical  in  the  work,  and  not  adapted  for  genercd 
reading.  The  eighth  begins  the  interesting  topic  of  style,  which 
is  continued  in  the  ninth,  where  trope,  metaphor,  amplification, 
and  other  ^^roe  orationis  are  illustrated  at  length.  Throughout 
these  books  there  are  a  large  number  of  quotations,  and  continual 
references  to  the  practice  of  celebrated  masters  in  the  art^  besidai 
frequent  introduction  of  passages  from  the  poets'  and  histonana 
But  it  is  in  the  tenth  book  that  these  are  concentrated  into  one 
focuB.  To  acquire  a  "  firm  facility "  (e^t?)  of  speech  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  read  widely  and  with  discernment  This  leads  him 
to  enumerate  the  Greek  and  Boman  'authors  likely  to  be  mosl 
useful  to  an  orator.  The  criticisms  he  offers  on  the  salient  quali 
ties  of  almost  all  the  great  classics  may  seem  to  us  trite  and 
common-place.  They  certainly  are  not  remarkable  for  brilliancy, 
but  they  are  just  and  sober,  and  have  stood  the  test  of  agesi  and 
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perlups  their  apparent  dulnesB  resoltB  trdm  Hieir  haying  been 
always  familiar  words.  Their  utility  to  the  student  of  literature 
iB  80  considerable,  that  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  append 
a  translation  of  them  to  the  present  chapter.^ 

The  eleventh  book  chiefly  turns  on  memory,  which  the  Romans 
cultivated  with  extreme  diligence,  and  several  remarkable  instances 
of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  work.  It  was  to 
them  a  much  more  vital  excellence  than  to  us,  who  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  using  rough  notes  or  other  assistance  to  it  Delivery, 
too,  is  in  the  elventibi  book  fully  discussed ;  and  these  chapters  will 
be  read  with  interest  as  dliowing  the  extreme  and  minute  care  be- 
estowed  by  the  Eomans  on  the  smaUest  details  of  action  as  means  of 
producing  effect  Generally,  their  oratory  was  of  a  vehement  type. 
Creature  was  freely  used,  and  the  voice  raised  to  its  fullest  pitch. 
Ttachalus  had  such  a  noisy  organ  that  it  drowned  the  pleaders  in  the 
other  courts.  Even  after  the  decay  of  freedom  the  fiery  gestures 
that  had  been  once  its  language  were  not  discarded ;  at  the  same 
time  perfect  modulation  and  symmetry  were  aimed  at^  so  that  even 
in  the  most  emjpresse  passages  decorum  was  not  violated.  The 
systematized  rhetorical  training  at  present  general  in  Eranoe,  and 
practised  by  all  who  aspire  to  arouse  the  feeling  of  an  assembly,  is 
probably  the  nearest,  though  it  may  be  but  a  faint,  equivalent  of  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  Eoman  courts.  The  twelfth  book  treats  of  the 
moral  qualifications  necessary  for  a  great  speaker.  Quintilian  insists 
strongly  on  these.  The  good  orator  must  be  a  good  man.  The 
highest  talents  are  nothing  if  distorted  by  evil  thoughts.  We 
thus  see  that  he  took  a  worthy  view  of  his  profession,  and  would 
never  have  degraded  it  to  be  the  instrument  of  tyranny  or  a 
means  of  saturating  the  ears  of  the  idle  with  seductive  and  com- 
plaisant theories  of  life,  by  which  a  spurious  popularity  ia  so 
cheaply  obtained.  He  was  a  high-minded  man  "  qwmtum  lieuU; " 
!.&,  as  far  as  a  debased  age  allowed  of  high-mindeduess.  His 
domestic  life  was  douded  by  sorrow.  His  first  wife  died  at 
the  early  age  of  nineteen,  leaving  him  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom 
only  li^nad  to  the  age  of  seven,  and  the  elder  (for  whose  instruction 
he  wrote  the  book,  and  whose  precocious  talent  and  goodness  of 
disposition  he  recounts  with  pardonable  pride)  only  survived  his 
brother  about  four  yeans.  ESs  death  was  an  irremediable  blow, 
which  the  orator  bewails  in  the  preface  to  his  sixth  book.  The 
passage  is  instructive  as  revealing  the  taste  of  the  day.  The 
paternal  regret  clothes  itself  in  such  a  profusion  of  antithesis,  trope^ 
and  hyperbole,  that,  did  we  not  know  from  other  sources  the  exoel- 
lenfie  of  his  hearty  we  might  fancy  he  was  exaTniaing  hif  talents  ib 

^  Bm  Appendix. 
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the  sphere  of  professional  advertisement.  Before  his  endovrment 
•B  professor,  which  appears  to  have  brought  liim  about  £800  a 
year,  he  had  occasioniBillj  pleaded  in  the  courts;  he  appears  to 
have  written  declamations  in  various  styles,  but  those  now  cunent 
undo,  his  name  are  improperly  ascribed  to  him. 

Among  his  pupils  was  the  younger  Pliny,  who  alludes  to  him 
with  gratitude  in  one  of  his  letters;^  he  was  well  thought  of  during 
his  life,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Statins,  Martial,  and 
Juvenal,  both  as  the  cleverest  of  rhetoricians,  and  the  best  and 
most  trusted  of  teachers  ;*  by  Juvenal  also  as  a  bright  instance 
•  of  good  fortune  very  rare  among  the  brethren  of  the  craft' 

The  style  of  Quintilian  is  modelled  on  that  of  Cicero,  and  is 
intended  to  be  a  return  to  the  usages  of  the  best  period.  He  had 
a  warm  love  for  the  writers  of  the  republican  age,  above  all  for 
Cicero,  whom  he  is  never  tired  of  praising ;  and  he  preached  a 
crusade  against  the  tLosel  ornaments  of  &e  new  school  whose 
viciousness,  he  thought,  consisted  chiefly  in  a  corrupt  following  of 
Seneca.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  impugn  the  authority  of  his 
brilliant  compatriot,  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  with  such 
warmth  as  to  give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  he  had  a  personal  grudge 
against  him.  Some  critics  have  noticed  that  Quintilian,  even  when 
blaming,  often  falls  into  the  pointed  antithetical  style  of  his  time. 
This  is  true.  But  it  was  unavoidable ;  for  no  man  can  detach  himseU 
from  the  mode  of  speaking  common  to  those  with  whom  he  lives. 
It  is  sufficient  if  he  be  aware  of  its  worse  faults,  point  out  their  ten- 
dency, and  strive  to  avoid  them.  This  undoubtedly  Quintilian  did. 

Among  prose  writers  of  less  note  we  may  mention  Lionnus 
MuoiANus,  Cluvtos  Eufub,  who  both  wrote  histories ;  and  Vip- 
STANUS  Messala,  au  orator  of  the  reactionary  school,  who^  Kke 
Quintilian,  sought  to  restore  a  purer  taste,  and  devoted  some  of 
his  time  to  historical  essays  on  the  events  he  had  witnessed.  M. 
Aper  and  Julius  Seoundus  are  important  as  being  two  of  the 
speakers  introduced  into  Tacitus's  diidogue  on  oratory,  the  former 
taking  the  part  of  the  modem  style,  the  latter  mediating  between 
the  two  extreme  views,  but  inclining  towards  the  modem.  All 
these  belonged  to  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  lived 
into  the  ikst  years  of  Domitian. 

An  important  writer  for  students  of  ancient  applied  science  la 
Ssz.  Julius  Frontinus,  whose  career  extends  from  about  40  A.ni 
to  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  was  praetor  urbanus  70  A.IX1 
and  was  employed  in  responsible  military  posts  in  Gaul  and  Britain 

1  Plin.  vL  82.  ■  Jnr.  iv.  75. 

»  Juv.  vii.  186.  Pliny  gave  him  £400  towaids  hlB  daughter's  dowry,  • 
proof  that,  though  he  might  be  well  off,  he  eoold  oot  be  couflidered  rich. 
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In  felie  fozmflr  country  he  lednoed  the  po weifol  tribe  of  the  lingcmeii 
in  Britain,  as  saccessor  to  PetUius  GereaUa^  he  distinguiBhed  him- 
■elf  against  the  SiluieSy  showing,  says  Tacitus,  qualities  as  great  as 
it  was  safe  to  show  at  that  time.  He  was  thrice  consul,  once  undei 
Domitian,  again  under  Nerva  (97  iLD.),  and  lastly  under  Tngan 

goo  iuD.),  when  he  had  for  colleague  the  emperor  himself.  He 
ed  103  A.D.  or  perhaps  in  the  following  year.  Pliny  the  younger 
knew  him  well,  and  has  several  notices  of  him  in  his  letters. 
Throughout  his  active  life  he  was  above  all  things  a  man  of  busi- 
ness :  literature  and  science,  though  he  was  a  proficient  in  both, 
were  made  strictly  subservient  to  the  ends  of  his  profession.  His 
character  was  cautious  but  independent,  and  he  is  the  only  con- 
temporary writer  we  possess  who  does  not  flatter  Domitian.  The 
work  on  gromatics,  which  originally  contained  two  books,  has 
descended  to  us  only  in  a  few  short  excerpts,  which  treat  de  agro- 
rum  qucMtate,  de  cantraversUs^  de  limitibtts,  de  corUroverms 
aquarum.  This  was  written  early  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
Another  work  of  the  same  period  was  a  theoretical  treatise  on 
tactics,  aUuded  to  in  the  more  popular  work  which  we  possess,  and 
quoted  by  Yegetius  who  followed  him.  In  this  he  examined  Greek 
theories  of  wurf are  as  well  as  Soman,  and  apparently  with  discri- 
mination; for  Aehan,  in  his  account  of  the  Greek  strategical  writers, 
assigns  iSrontinus  a  high  place.  The  comprehensive  manual  called 
Strategematon  {aoUerHa  ducum  facta)  is  intended  for  general  read- 
ing among  those  who  are  interested  in  military  matters.  The 
books  are  arranged  according  to  their  subjects,  but  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  there  is  no  definite  plan  followed  Many  inteipola- 
tions  have  been  inserted,  especiaUy  in  the  fourth  and  last  book 
which  is  a  kind  of  appendix,  adding  general  examples  of  strategic 
sayings  and  doings  {straiegematiccC)  to  the  specifically-selected  in- 
stances of  the  strategic  art  which  are  treated  in  the  first  three. 
Its  introduction,  as  Teufiel  remarks,  is  written  in  a  boastful  style 
quite  foreign  to  Frontinus,  and  the  arrangement  of  anecdotes  under 
various  moral  headings  reminds  us  of  a  rhetorician  like  Valerius 
Maximus,  rather  than  of  a  man  of  afiairs.  The  entire  fourth  book 
appears  to  be  an  accretion,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
The  last  treatise  by  Erontinus  which  we  possess  is  that  De  Aquis 
Urbis  BomaBy  or  with  a  slightly  different  title,  De  Aqiiaedtidu,  oi 
De  Cura  Aquarum^  published  under  Trajan  soon  after  the  death  of 
Nerva.  In  an  admirable  preface  he  explains  that  his  invariable 
custom  when  intrusted  with  any  work  was  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  before 
bep^nning  to  act ;  he  coxdd  thus  work  with  greater  promptitude 
and  despatch,  and  besides  gained  a  theoretical  knowledge  whidi 
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might  have  escaped  him  amid  the  multitude  of  practical  detaila 
Frontinus's  account  of  the  water-supply  of  Eome  is  complete  and 
valuahle :  recent  explorers  have  found  it  thoroughly  trustworthy, 
and  have  been  aided  by  it  in  reconstructxng  the  topography  of  the 
ancient  city.^  The  architecture  of  Bome  has  been  reproached  with 
some  justice  for-  bestowing  its  finest  achievements  on  buildings 
destined  for  amusement^  or  on  mere  private  dwellings.  But  if 
from  the  amphitheatres,  the  villas,  the  baths,  we  turn  to  the  roadc^ 
the  sewers,  and  the  aqueducts,  we  shall  agree  with  Erontinus  in 
deeply  admiring  so  grand  a  combination  of  the  artistic  with  the 
useful  A  practical  recognition  of  some  of  the  great  sanitary  laws 
seem  to  have  early  prevailed  at  Bome,  and  might  well  excite  our 
wonder,  if  such  things  had  not  been  as  a  rule  passed  by  in  silence 
by  historians.  Eecent  discoveries  are  tending  to  set  the  early 
civilisation  of  Bome  on  afar  higher  level  than  it  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  daim. 

The  style  of  Frontinus  is  not  so  devoid  of  ornament  as  might  be 
expected  fr^m  one  so  much  occupied  in  business ;  but  the  ornament 
it  has  is  of  the  best  kind.  He  shuns  the  conceits  of  the  period, 
and  goes  back  to  the  republican  authors,  of  whom  (and  especially 
of  Caesar's  Commemtariea)  his  language  strongly  reminds  us.  We 
observe  that  the  very  simplicity  which  QuintUian  sought  in  vain 
from  a  lif ebng  rhetorical  training  is  present  unsought  in  Frontinus ; 
a  dear  proof  that  it  is  the  occupation  of  life  and  the  nature  of  the 
man,  not  the  varnish  of  artistic  culture,  however  elaborately  laid 
on,  that  determines  the  main  characteristics  of  the  writer. 

No  other  prose  authors  of  any  name  have  come  down  to  us  from 
this  epocL  A  vast  number  of  persons  are  flatteringly  saluted  by 
Statins  and  Martial  as  orators,  historians,  jurists,  &a ;  but  these 
venal  poets  had  a  stock  of  complimentary  phrases  always  ready  for 
any  one  powerful  enough  to  command  them.  When  we  read  there- 
fore that  Tutilius,  Begulus,  FLavius  IJrsus,  Septimius  Severus,  were 
great  writers,  we  must  accept  the  statement  only  with  considerable 
reductions.  Yictorius  Marcellus,  the  friend  to  whom  QuintUian 
dedicates  his  treatise,  was  probably  a  person  of  some  real  eminence; 
his  juridical  knowledge  is  celebrated  by  Statins.  The  BUfxxe  of 
Statins  and  the  letters  of  Pliny  imply  that  there  was  a  very  active 
and  generaUy  diffused  interest  in  sdenoe  and  letters ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  be  somebody  where  no  one  is  great  Among  grammarians  Aemi- 
fiius  AsPBB  deserTes  notice.'    He  seems  to  have  been  living  whils 

^  Mr  Parker  told  the  writer  that  it  was  impossible  to  OTeirate  the  ao- 
enracy  of  Frontiniu,  and  hia  extraordinary  deameas  of  description,  whiok 
he  had  found  an  invaluable  guide  in  many  laboriooa  and  miaute  iaveati^ 
lions  on  the  water-supply  of  ancient  Roma. 

'  H«iinam()d  by  St  Aug.  De  UiiL  Or^d.  17. 
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Suetonius  composed  his  biography  of  grammarians,  since  he  is  not 
included  in  it  He  continued  the  studies  of  Comutus  and  Frobus 
of  Berytus,  and  was  best  known  for  his  Quaestiones  Virgilianae 
(of  which  several  fragments  still  remain),  and  his  commentaries  on 
Terence  and  Sallust  Larous  Lioinus,  the  author  of  Cieeramasttx, 
may  perhaps  be  referred  to  this  time.  The  reiterated  commenda- 
tion of  Cicero  occurring  in  QuintOian  may  have  roused  the  modern- 
ising party  into  active  opposition,  and  drawn  out  this  brochure. 
History  and  philosophy  both  sunk  to  an  extremely  low  ebb ;  ne 
writers  on  these  subjects  worthy  of  mention  are  preserved. 
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We  snbjoin  a  translation  of  Qnin- 
tilian's  criticism  of  the  chief  Roman 
authors  as  very  important  for  the 
student  of  Latin  literature,  premising, 
however,  that  he  judged  them  solefy 
as  regards  their  utili^  to  one  who  is 
preparing  to  become  an  orator.  The 
criticism,  although  thus  special,  has 
a  permanent  value,  as  embracing  the 
best  opinion  of  the  time,  temperately 
sUted  (Inst.  Or.  xi.  85-1 81)  :~**  The 
same  order  will  be  observed  in  treat- 
ing the  Roman  writers.  As  Homer 
among  the  Greeks,  so  VirgQ,  among 
our  own  authors  will  best  head  the 
list ;  he  is  beyond  doubt  the  second 
epic  poet  of  either  nation.  I  will  use 
tne  words  I^Beard  Domitius  Afer  use 
when  I  was  a  boy.  When  I  asked 
him  who  he  considered  came  nearest 
to  Homer,  he  replied,  "  Virgil  is  the 
second,  but  he  is  nearer  the  first  than 
the  third;"  and  in  truth,  while  Rome 
cannot  but  yield  to  that  celestial  and 
deathless  genius,  yet  we  can  observe 
more  care  and  diligence  in  Virgil ;  for 
this  very  reason,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  labour  more.  And  so  it  is 
that  we  make  up  for  the  lack  of  occa- 
sional splendour  by  consistent  and 
equable  excellence.  All  the  other 
epicists  will  follow  at  a  respeotfol 
distance.  Macer  and  LiLcretiua  are 
indeed  worth  reading,  but  are  of  no 
value  for  the  phraseology,  which  is 


the  main  body  of  eloquenos.  Xach  is 
good  in  his  own  subject ;  but  the  for- 
mer is  humble,  the  latter  difficult. 
Varro  Aiacinus^  in  those  works  which 
have  gained  him  fame,  appears  as  a 
translator  by  no  means  contemptiUe, 
but  is  not  rich  enough  to  add  to  the  re- 
sources of  eloquence.  Ewnius  let  ua 
reverence  as  we  should  groves  of  holy 
antiquity,  whose  grand  and  venerable 
trees  nave  more  sanctity  than  beauty. ' 
Others  are  nearer  our  own  day,  and 
more  useful  for  the  matter  in  hand. 
Owd  in  his  heroics  is  as  usual  wanton, 
and  too  fond  of  his  own  talent,  but  in 
parts  he  deserves  praise.  Corndivs 
Severtu,  though  a  better  versifier  than 
poet,  would  still  claim  the  second 
place,  if  only  he  had  written  aU  his 
Sicilian  War  as  well  as  the  first  book. 
But  his  early  death  did  not  allow  his 
genius  to  be  matured.  His  boyish 
works  show  a  great  and  admirable 
talent,  and  a  desire  for  the  best  style 
rare  at  that  time  of  life.  We  have 
lately  lost  much  in  Valerius  Flaeeut. 
The  inspiration  of  Saleius  Basnta  was 
vigorous  and  poetical^  but  old  age 
never  succeeded  in  ripening  it  Bth 
biriiu  and  Pedo  are  worth  reading;  if 
you  have  time.  JAican  is  ardent, 
earnest^  and  full  of  admirably  ex* 
pressed  sentiments,  and,  to  give  inv 
reed  opinion,  should  be  classed  wifb 
omtors  rather  than  poets.    We  havt 
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named  these  because  Qermanicns  Aa- 
eastas  (Domitian)  haa  been  diverted 
from  his  faTourite  pursuit  by  the  care 
of  the  world,  and  the  gods  thought 
it  too  little  for  him  to  be  the  first  of 
poets.  Yet  what  can  be  more  sublime, 
teamed,  matchless  in  every  way,  than 
the  poems  in  which,  giving  up  em- 
pire^ ne  spent  the  privacy  of  ma  youth? 
who  could  sing  of  wars  so  well  as 
be  who  has  so  successfully  waged 
themt  To  whom  would  the  goddesses 
who  watch  over  studies  listen  so  pro- 
pitiously f  To  whom  would  Minerva, 
the  pttionesa  of  his  house,  more 
wilUn^y  reveal  the  mysteries  of  her 
art  f  jTutuTB  ages  will  recount  these 
things  at  greater  length.  For  now 
this  glory  is  obscured  by  the  splen- 
dour of  his  other  virtues.  We,  How- 
ever, who  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
lettws  wUl  crave  your  indul^nce, 
Caesar,  for  not  passing  the  subject  by 
in  silence,  and  wUl  at  least  bear  wit- 
ness, as  Yirgil  says, 
'That  irj  wnaUiet  the  lanrelf  d 


"  In  elM^,  too^  we  challenge  the 
Greeka.  The  tersest  and  most  elegant 
author  of  it  is  in  my  opinion  Tibiultu. 
Others  ^nhtPropertius.  Ovid  ia  more 
luxuriant,  QciUiu  harsher,  than  either. 
Satire  ia  all  our  own.  In  this  LucUiua 
first  gained  great  renown,  and  even 
now  has  many  admirers  so  wedded  to 
him,  as  to  prefer  him  not  only  to  aJl 
other  satirists  but  to  all  other  poets. 
I  disagree  with  them  as  much  as  I  diB- 
agree  with  Horace,  who  thinks  Lucilius 
flows  in  a  muddy  stream,  and  that 
there  is  much  that  one  would  wish  to 
remove.  For  there  is  wonderful 
learning  in  him,  freedom  of  speech 
with  the  bitterness  that  comes  there- 
from, and  an  inexhaustible  wit. 
Horace  ia  fitr  terser  and  purer,  and 
without  a  rival  in  his  sketches  of 
character.  Persius  has  earned  much 
true  glory  by  his  single  book.  There 
are  men  now  living  who  are  renowned, 
and  others  who  linll  be  so  hereafter. 
That  earlier  sort  of  satire  not  written 
exclusively  in  verse  was  founded  by 
TercfUius  Viarro,  the  most  learned  of 


the  Romans.  He  compoaad  a  tmi 
number  of  extremely  erudite  trBatiaea, 
being  well  verrad  in  the  Latin  ton^a 
as  well  aa  in  every  kind  of  antiquanan 
knowledge;  he  will,  however,  con- 
tribute much  more  to  science  than 
to  oratoiT. 

'*  The  iambus  ia  not  much  in  vogoe 
among  the  Romans  as  a  separate  form 
of  poetry;  it  is  more  often  inter- 
spersed with  other  rhythms.  Ita 
bitterness  is  found  in  Cdiulltu^  B&M' 
cuiua,  and  Horace  though  in  ibB  Isat 
the  epode  breaks  its  monotony. 

**  Of  lyricists  M<>rae$  is,  I  mav  aaT. 
the  only  one  worth  reading ;  for  he 
sometimes  rises,  and  he  ia  alwaya  full 
of  sweetness  and  grace,  and  moot 
happily  daring  in  figures  and  ezprea- 
aiona.  If  any  one  else  be  added,  it 
must  be  Caesius  Bassus,  whom  we 
have  lately  seen,  but  there  are  Uring 
lyricists  far  greater  than  he. 

"  Of  the  ancient  tragedians  Aodtu 
and  Paeuvius  are  the  most  renowned 
for  the  gravity  of  their  sentiments, 
the  wei^t  of  their  words,  and  the 
dimity  of  their  characters.  But 
brilliancy  of  touch  and  the  last  polidi 
in  completing  their  work  aeema  to 
have  been  wanting,  not  so  much  to 
themselves  as  to  their  times.  Accius 
is  held  to  be  the  more  powerful  writer; 
Paeuvius  (by  those  who  wish  to  be 
thought  learned)  the  more  learned. 
Next  comes  the  ThyesUa  of  Karitts, 
which  may  be  compared  with  any  of 
the  Greek  playa.  The  Medea  of  Ovid 
shows  what  that  poet  might  have 
achieved  if  he  had  bat  controlled  in- 
stead of  indulglDg  his  inspiration.  Of 
those  of  mv  own  day  PamponiuB  8^ 
cwndua  is  by  far  the  greatest.  The 
old  critics,  indeed,  thought  him  want- 
ing in  tragic  force,  but  tney  confessed 
his  learning  and  brilliancy. 

"  In  comedy  we  halt  most  lament> 
ably.  It  18  true  that  Varro  declares 
(after  Aetius  Stilo)  thatthe  muses,  had 
they  been  willing  to  talk  Latin,  would 
have  used  the  bmguage  of  Plautua 
It  is  true  also  that  the  ancients  had  a 
high  respect  for  CtiQcilius,  and  that 
they  attnbuted  the  playa  of  TerRncf 
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to  Scipio— plays  that  am  of  their 
kind  most  elegant,  and  would  be  eren 
more  pleaaing  if  they  had  kept  within 
the  iambic  metre.  We  can  scarcely 
reproduce  in  comedy  a  faint  shadow  | 
01  onr  originals,  so  that  I  am  com-  > 
polled  to  believe  the  language  incap- 
able of  that  ^prace,  wmch  even  u 
Greek  is  peculiar  to  the  Attic,  or  at 
any  rate  mis  never  been  attained  in 
any  other  dialect.  A/raniiu  excels  in 
the  national  oomedy,  but  I  wish  he 
had  not  defiled  his  plots  by  licentious 
allusions. 

**  In  history  at  all  events,  I  would 
not  yield  the  palm  to  Greece.  I 
should  have  no  fear  in  matching 
SaUust  against  Tbucydides,  nor 
would  Herodotus  disdain  to  be  com- 
pared with  Idvy — Livy,  the  most  de- 
lightful in  narration,  the  most  candid 
in  judgment,  the  most  eloquent  in 
hi8  speeches  that  can  be  conceived. 
Everything  is  perfectly  adapted  both 
to  the  circumstances  and  personages 
introduced.  The  affections,  and,  above 
all,  the  softer  ones,  have  never  (to  say 
the  least)  been  more  persuasively  in- 
troduced hj  any  writer.  Thus  bv  a 
different  kmd  of  excellence  he  has 
equalled  the  immortal  rapidity  of 
Sallust  Serviliits  Noniantu  well 
said  to  me:  'They  are  not  like,  but 
they  aro  equal'  I  used  oft^  to 
listen  to  his  recitations ;  a  man  of 
lofty  spirit  and  full  of  brilliant  senti- 
ments, but  less  condensed  than  the 
majes^  of  history  demands.  This 
condition  was  better  fulfilled  by 
Aufidius  BassuSf  who  was  a  litUe  his 
senior,  at  any  rate  in  his  books  on 
the  German  w  ar,  in  which  the  author 
was  admirable  in  his  general  treat- 
ment, but  now  and  then  fell  below 
himself.  There  still  survives  and 
adorns  the  literary  glory  of  our  see 
ft  man  worthy  of  an  immortal  recora, 
who  will  be  named  some  day,  but 
now  is  only  alluded  to.  He  has  many 
to  admire,  none  to  imitate  him,  as  if 
freedom,  though  he  clips  her  wings, 
had  injured  hun.  But  even  in  what 
he  has  allowed  to  remain  you  can 
lolect  a  spirit  full  lofty,  and  opinions 


ooongeously  stated.  There  are  othei 
good  writers  ;  but  at  present  we  are 
tasting,  as  it  were,  the  samples^  not 
ransacking  the  libraries. 

"  It  is  t^e  orators  who  more  than 
any  have  made  Latin  eloquence  a 
match  for  that  of  Greece.  For  I 
could  boldly  pitch  Cicero  against  any 
of  their  cluunpionSb  Nor  am  I  ignor- 
ant how  great  a  strife  I  should  be 
stirring  up  (especially  as  it  is  no  part 
of  my  plan),  were  I  to  compare  nim 
with  Demosthenes.  This  is  the  less 
necessary,  since  I  think  Demosthenes 
should  be  read  (or  rather  leant  by 
heart)  above  every  one  else.  Their 
excellences  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
similar;  there  is  the  same  plan, 
order  of  division,  method  of  prepara- 
tion, ^roo^  and  all  that  belongs  to 
invention.  In  the  oratorical  style 
there  is  some  difference.  The  one  is 
closer,  the  other  more  fluent;  the 
one  draws  his  conclusion  with  more 
inoisiveness,  the  other  with  greater 
breadth  ;  the  one  always  wields  a  wea- 
pon with  a  sharp  edge,  the  other  fre- 
quently a  heavy  one  as  well ;  from  the 
one  nothing  can  be  taken,  to  the 
other  nothing  can  be  added ;  the  one 
shows  more  care,  the  other  more 
natural  gift.  In  wit  and  pathos,  both 
important  points,  Cicero  is  clearly 
first  Perhaps  the  custom  of  his  state 
did  not  allow  Demosthenes  to  use  the 
epilogue,  but  then  neither  does  the 
genius  of  Latin  oratoi^  allow  us  to 
employ  ornaments  which  the  Athe- 
nians admire.  In  their  letters,  of 
which  both  have  left  several,  there 
can  be  no  comparison ;  nor  in  their 
dialogues,  of  which  Demostiienes  has 
not  left  any.  In  one  point  we  must 
yield:  Demosthenes  came  first,  and 
of  course  had  a  great  share  in  making 
Cicero  what  he  was.  For  to  me 
Cicero  seems  in  his  intense  seal  for 
imitating  the  Greeks  to  have  united 
the  foroe  of  Demosthenes,  the  copi- 
ousness of  Plato,  and  the  sweetness 
of  Isocrates.  Kor  has  he  only  ac- 
quired-by  study  aU  that  was  best  is 
each,  but  has  even  exalted  the  ma- 
jority if  not  the  whole  of  their  excel 
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lenow  by  the  inexpraanble  fertility 
of  hiB  glorious  talent  For,  as  Pin- 
dar aays,  he  does  not  collect  rain- 
water, hnt  bursts  forth  in  a  living 
stream ;  bom  by  the  gift  of  proyidence 
that  eloquence  might  put  forth  and 
test  all  her  powers.  For  who  can  teach 
more  earnestly  or  move  more  vehe- 
mently ?  to  whom  was  such  sweetness 
ever  given  t  The  yery  concessions 
he  extorts  you  think  ne  begs,  and 
while  hf  his  swing  he  carries  the 
judge  right  across  the  course,  the 
roan  seems  all  the  while  to  be  follow- 
ing of  his  own  accord.  Then  in 
Bverything  he  advances  there  is  such 
strength  of  assertion  that  one  is 
ashamed  to  disagree;  nor  does  he 
bring  to  bear  the  eagerness  of  an 
advocate,  but  the  moral  confidence 
of  a  juryman  or  a  witness ;  and  mean- 
while all  those  traces,  which  separate 
individuals  wiu  the  most  constant 
care  can  haidly  obtain,  flow  from 
him  without  any  premeditation ;  and 
that  eloquence  which  is  so  delieioiiB 
to  listen  to  seems  to  cany  on  its 
surface  the  most  perfect  freedom 
from  labour.  Wherefore  his  con- 
temporaries did  right  to  call  him 
"  king  of  the  courts ; "  and  posterity 
to  give  him  such  renown  that  Cicero 
stands  for  the  name  not  of  a  man  but 
of  eloquence  itself.  Let  us  then  fix 
our  eyes  on  him ;  let  his  be  the  ex- 
ample we  set  before  us ;  let  him  who 
loves  Cicero  well  know  that  his  own 
progress  has  been  great.  In  Asinitu 
ToUio  there  is  mucL.invention,  much, 
according  to  some,  excessive,  dili- 
flence ;  but  he  is  so  far  from  the 
brilliancy  and  sweetness  of  Cicero 
that  he  might  be  a  ceneration  earlier. 
But  Meattua  is  polished  and  o^n, 
and  in  a  way  carries  his  noble  birth 
into  his  style  of  eloquence,  but  he 
lacks  vigour.  If  JtUius  Oaeaar  had 
only  had  leisois  for  the  forum,  he 
would  be  the  one  we  should  select  as 
the  rival  of  Ciceio.  He  has  such 
force,  point,  and  vehemence  of  style, 
that  it  is  clear  he  spoke  with  the 
same  mind  that  he  warred.  Tet  all 
*K  covered  with  a  wondrous  elegance 


of  expression,  of  which  he  was  pecuH 
arly  studious.  There  was  much 
talent  in  Caelius,  and  in  aocusationa 
chiefly  he  showed  a  great  urbanity ; 
he  was  a  man  worthy  of  a  better 
mind  and  a  longer  life.  I  have 
found  those  who  prefer  Odhua  to 
any  orator ;  I  have  found  others  who 
thought  with  Cicero  that  by  too 
strict  criticism  of  himself  he  lost  real 
power ;  but  his  style  is  weighty  and 
noble,  guarded,  and  often  vehement. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  atticist,  and 
his  early  death  may  be  considered  a 
misfortune,  if  we  can  believe  that  a 
longer  life  would  haveaddedsomething 
to  his  over  concise  maimer.  Serwus 
StUpicitiB  has  earned  considerable 
fame  by  his  three  speeches.  Oiusiuf 
Beverua  will  eive  many  points  for 
imitation  if  he  oe  read  judiciously ;  if 
he  had  added  colour  and  weight  to 
his  other  good  qualities  of  style,  he 
would  be  placed  extremely  high. 
For  he  has  great  talent  and  wonder- 
ful power  of  satire.  His  urbanity, 
too,  is  ^preat,  but  he  gave  himself  up 
to  passion  rather  than  reason.  And 
as  his  wit  is  always  bitter,  so  the 
very  bitterness  of  it  sometimes  makes 
it  ludicrous.  I  need  not  ennmerats 
the  rest  of  this  long  list  Of  my 
own  contemporaries  DomiUtu  Jfer 
and  JtUiua  4frieanu9  are  far  tfas 
greatest;  the  former  in  art  and 
general  style,  the  latter  in  earnest- 
ness, and  ue  sorting;  of  words,  which 
sorting,  however,  is  perhaps  exces- 
sive, as  his  arrangements  are  lengthy 
and  his  metaphors  immoderate. 
There  have  been  lately  some  great 
masters  in  this  line.  Traehahu  was 
often  sublime,  and  very  open  in  his 
manner,  a  man  to  whom  you  gave 
credit  for  good  motives ;  but  he  was 
much  greater  heard  than  read.  For 
he  had  a  beauty  of  voice  such  as  I 
have  never  known  in  any  other,  an 
articulation  good  enough  for  the 
stsge,  and  grace  of  person  and  every 
other  external  advantage  were  at 
their  height  in  him.  F&hs  Oritgnii 
was  neat,  elegant,  and  pleasing, 
better  for  private  than  yaikm 
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flod  Julius  Secundut  lired  longer, 
hid  renown  as  an  orator  would  be 
first-rate.  For  he  would  have  added, 
as  indeed  he  had  already  began  to 
add,  all  the  desiderata  for  the  highest 
ideid.  He  would  hare  been  more 
combatiye,  and  more  attentive  to  the 
sabjecti  STen  to  an  occasional  neglect 
of  tne  manner.  Cat  ofT  as  he  was,  he 
AeTertheless  merits  a  high  place ; 
•Qch  is  his  facilltj  of  speech,  his 
charm  in  explaining  what  he  has  to 
iaj;  his  open,  gentle,  and  specious 
•t jle,  his  perfect  selection  sf  words, 
even  those  which  are  adopted  on  the 
•pur  of  the  moment ;  his  vigorous 
application  of  analogies  extemporane- 
Kuuij  suggested,  iij  successors  in 
ruetoricaTcriticiBm  will  have  a  rich 
fieldfor  praising  thosewho  are  nowliv- 
iog.  For  there  are  now  great  talents 
at  work  who  do  credit  to  the  bar, 
both  finished  patrons,  worthy  rivals 
of  the  ancients^  and  industrious 
youths,  following  them  in  the  path 
«f  excellence. 

''There  remain  theph{lo6ophers,few 
«f  whom  have  attained  to  elo<]^nenoe. 
CficerOt  here  as  ever,  is  the  rival  of 
Plato.  BrtUtta  stan<ls  in  this  depart- 
ment much  higher  than  as  an  orator; 
he  suffices  for  the  weight  of  his  mat- 
ter ;  you  can  see  he  feels  what  he 
mya.  ComtU/UB  Celsus,  following  the 
Sextiiy  has  written  a  good  deal  with 
point  and  elegance,  rlofncus  among 
the  Stoics  is  useful  for  his  knowledge. 
Amonf^  Epicureans,  CaHua  though  a 
light  IS  a  pleasant  writer.  I  have 
purposely  aeferred  Stneea  until  ths 
end,  because  of  the  false  report  cur- 
rent that  I  condemn  him,  and  even 
personally  dislike  him.  This  results 
nom  my  endeavour  to  recal  to  a 
•eiverer  standard  a  corrupt  and  effe^ni- 
Bate  taste.  When  I  begai  mj  nru- 
•ade,  Seneca  was  almost  he  only 
writsr  in  the  hands  of  the  young. 
Kor  did  I  try  to  <*  disestablish'*  him 
altogether,  out  only  to  prevent  his 
being  placed  above  better  men,  whom 
be  continually  attacked,  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  his  speciAl  talents 


would  never  anow  him    to  pleast 
in  the  way  they  pleased,    iind  then 
his  pupils  loved  him  better  then  they 
imitated  him,  and  in  their  imitatioos 
fell  as  much  below  him  as  he  had 
fallen  below  the  ancients.     I  cnly 
wish  they  could  have  beoi  eouala  or 
seconds  to  such  a  man.      But  ha 
pleased  them  solely  through  his  finiks; 
and  it  was  to  reproduce  these  that 
they  sll  strove  with  their  utmost 
efforts,  and  then,  boasting  that  they 
spoke  in  his  style,  they  greatly  in- 
jured hiB  fiune.    He,  indeed,  had 
many  and  great  excellences ;  sa  eaar 
and  fertile  talent,  much  stnd}^  mucn 
knowledge,  though  in  this  he  wis 
often  led  astray  by  thoaa  he  employed 
to  "research"  for  him.    Ha  treated 
nearly  the  whole  cycle  of  knowledge. 
For  he  has  left  speeches,  poems,  let- 
ters, and  dialogues.     In  philosophy 
he  was  not  very  accurate,  out  he  was 
a  notable  rebuker  of  vice.     Many 
brilliant  apophthegms  are  scattered 
through  his  works ;  much,  too,  may 
be  ref^  with  a  monl  purpose.     But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  eloquence 
his  style  is  corrupt,  and  the  more 
pernicious  because   be   abounds  in 
pleasant  faults.     One  could  wish  he 
nad  used  his  own  talent  and  another 
person's  judgment.    For  had  he  de- 
spised some  modes  of  effect,  had  he 
not  strivt-n  after  othen  {jparUin\  if 
he  had  not  loved  all  that  was  his  own, 
if  he  had  not  broken  the  weight  of 
his  subjects  by  his  short  cut-up  sen- 
tences, he  would  be  approved  by  the 
consent  of  the  learned  rather  than  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  boys.    For  all  this, 
he  should  be  read,  but  only  by  those 
who  are  robust  and  well  prepared  by 
i  a  course  of  stricter  models ;  and  for 
this  object,  to  exercise  their  judgment 
on  both  sides.     For  there  is  mucli 
that  is  good  in  him,  much  to  admire; 
only  it  requires  picking  out,  a  thing 
he  himself  ought  to  have  done.    A 
nature  which  could  always  achievs  iti 
object  was  worthy  of  having  striven 
after  a  bettor  object  than  it  did.'* 
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CHAPTEB  VL 
Tbm  Rbanb  ov  Ybspjjsian,  Titus,  and  DomnAir  (jld  69-96) 

2.   POBIS. 

Thb  poet  is  tumaUy  oiedited  with  a  geniuB  moie  independent  ol 
external  circumstanoes  than  any  other  of  nature's  f  ayouiites.  His 
inspiiation  is  moie  creative,  more  unearthly,  more  constraining, 
more  unattainable  by  mere  effort.  He  seems  to  forget  the  world 
in  his  own  inner  sources  of  thought  and  feeling.  As  circum- 
tanoes  cannot  produce  him,  so  they  do  not  greatly  affect  his  genius. 
He  is  the  product  of  causes  as  yet  unknown  to  the  student  of 
human  progress ;  he  is  a  boon  for  which  the  age  that  has  him 
should  be  grateful,  a  sort  of  aerii  meUia  cadestia  donou  Modem 
fiteratuie  is  full  of  this  conception.  The  poet  "  does  but  speak 
because  he  must;  he  sings  but  as  the  linnets  sing/'  Never  has 
tiie  sentiment  been  expressed  with  deeper  pathos  than  by  Shelley's 
well-known  lines : 

*'  Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thonghti 
Sin^ng  hymnB  unbidden. 
Till  the  world  Ib  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  aad  fears  it  heeded  not" 

The  idea  that  the  poet  can  neither  be  made  on  the  one  hand,  not 
repressed  if  he  is  &ere,  on  the  other,  has  become  deeply  rooted  in 
modem  literary  thought  And  yet  if  we  look  through  the  epochs 
that  have  been  most  fertile  of  great  poets,  the  instances  of  such 
self-sufficing  haTdlness  are  rare,  in  Greek  poetry  we  questioo 
whether  there  is  one  to  be  found.  In  Latin  poetry  there  is  only 
Luoretiu&  In  modem  times,  it  is  true,  they  are  more  numerous^ 
owing  to  the  greater  complexity  of  our  social  conditions,  and  the 
greater  difficulty  for  a  strongly  sensuous  or  deeply  spiritual  poetio 
nature  to  be  in  hamiony  with  them  alL  Putting  aside  these 
solitary  voices  we  should  say  on  tiie  whole  that  poetry,  at  least  in 
ancient  tines,  was  the  tenderest  and  least  hardy  of  all  garden 
flowers.     It  needed,  so  to  say,  a  special  soil,  constant  care,  and 
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abetter  from  the  rade  blast  It  oould  blossom  only  in  the  snmmei 
of  patronage,  popular  or  imperial ;  the  storms  of  war  and  revola- 
turn,  and  Uie  dull  frost  of  despotism,  were  equally  fatal  to  iti 
tender  life.  Where  its  supports  were  strong  its  own  strength 
came  out,  and  that  with  such  luxuiianoe  as  to  hide  the  props 
which  lay  beneath;  but  when  once  the  inspiring  consciousness 
of  sympathy  and  aid  was  lost,  its  fair  head  drooped,  its  fragrance 
was  forgotten,  and  its  seeds  were  scattered  to  the  waste  of  akr. 

If  Lucan's  daim  to  the  name  of  poet  be  dik^puted,  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  so-called  poets  of  the  Flayian  age  f  to  Valerius  Flaccus, 
Silius,  Statins,  and  Martial  t  In  one  sense  they  are  poets  certainly ; 
they  have  a  thorough  mastery  over  the  form  of  their  art,  over  the 
hackneyed  themes  of  verse.  But  in  the  inspiration  that  makes 
the  bard,  in  the  grace  that  should  adorn  his  mind,  in  the  famili- 
arity with  noble  thou^ts  which  lends  to  the  PharscUia  an  undis- 
puted greatness,  they  are  one  and  all  absolutely  wanting.  None 
of  them  raise  in  the  reader  one  thrill  of  pleasure,  none  of  them 
add  one  single  idea  to  enrich  the  inheritance  of  mankind.  The 
works  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian  cannot  indeed  be  ranked  among 
the  masterpieces  of  literature.  But  in  elegant  greatness  they  are 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  works  of  their  brethren  of  the  lyra 
Science  can  seek  a  refuge  in  the  contemplation  of  the  material 
nniverse ;  if  it  can  find  no  law  there,  no  justice,  no  wisdom,  no 
eomfort,  it  at  least  bows  before  unchallenged  greatness.  Ehetorio 
can  solace  its  aspirations  in  a  noble  though  hopeless  effort  to 
rekindle  an  extinct  past  Poetry,  that  should  point  the  way  to 
the  ideal,  that  should  bear  witness  if  not  to  goodness  at  least  to 
beauty  and  to  glory,  grovels  in  a  base  contentment  with  all 
that  is  meanest  and  shallowest  in  the  present,  and  owns  no 
source  of  inspiration  but  the  bidding  of  superior  force,  or  the 
insulting  bribe  of  a  despof  s  minion  which  derides  in  secret  the 
yery  flattery  it  buys. 

These  poets  need  not  detain  us  long.  There  is  little  to  interest 
us  in  th^  and  they  are  of  little  importance  in  the  history  of 
literature.  The  first  of  them  is  C.  Valerius  Elacoub  SsriNna 
Balbu&^  He  was  bom  not,  as  his  name  would  indicate,  at  Seiia, 
but  at  Patavinm.^  We  gather  from  a  passage  in  his  poem'  that 
he  filled  the  oifice  of  Cb^ndeeimvir  saeria  fadundiSf  and  from 

^  In  the  angle  tnolent  oodez  of  the  Yatieai^  at  the  end  of  the  second  book 
we  reed  0.  Vol.  Fl,  BaXbi  esoplicU,  lib.  II.;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book, 
C.  Vol  FL  SetiTii,  lib.  lY.  explieU;  at  tbe  end  of  the  soyenth,  C.  Fed.  Fk 
Betini  ArgfrnmOUini,  lib.  YIL  esmUeU,  The  obecnrity  of  these  names  haf 
aaased  some  critics  to  dtxCbt  whether  they  really  belonged  to  Uie  poet 
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Qaintilian^  that  he  was  cut  off  by  an  early  death.  The  date  ol 
&is  event  may  be  fixed  with  probability  to  the  year  88  a.i>.* 
Dnieaa  de  la  Malle  has  disputed  this,  and  thinke  it  probable  that 
he  liyed  until  the  leign  of  Trajan ;  but  this  is  in  itself  unlikely, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  obviously  unfinished  state  of  the  poem. 
The  legend  ol  the  Argonauts  which  forms  its  subject  was  one  that 
had  already  been  treated  by  Yarro  Atacinus  apparently  in  the 
form  of  an  imitation  or  translation  from  the  same  writer,  Adpol- 
lonius  Khodius,  whom  Valerius  also  chose  as  his  modaL  But 
whereas  Yarro's  poem  was  little  more  than  a  free  tianslationy  that 
of  Yalerius  is  an  amplification  and  study  from  the  original  of  a 
more  ambitious  chancter.  It  consists  of  eight  books,  of  which 
the  last  is  incomplete,  and  in  estimating  its  merits  or  demerits  we 
must  not  forget  we  immaturity  of  its  author's  talent 

The  opening  dedication  to  Yespasian  fixes  its  composition 
under  his  reign.  Its  pro&ne  flattery  is  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
period,  but  lacks  the  brilliancy,  the  audacity,  and  the  satire  of 
that  of  Lucan.  From  certain  allusions  it  is  probable  that  the 
poem  was  written  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus* 
(a.d.  70).  There  is  considerable  learning  shown,  but  a  desire  to 
compress  allusions  into  a  small  space  and  to  suggest  trains  of 
myi&ological  recollection  by  passing  hints,  interfere  with  the 
lucidity  of  the  style.  In  other  respects  the  diction  is  classical 
and  elegant,  and  both  rhythm  and  language  are  closely  modelled 
on  those  of  YirgiL  licences  of  versification  are  rare.  The  spon- 
daic line,  rarely  used  by  Ovid,  almost  discarded  by  Lucan,  but  which 
leappears  in  Statius,  is  sparingly  employed  by  Yalerius.  Hiatus 
is  8^  rarer,  but  the  shortening  of  final  o  occurs  in  verbs  and 
nominatives,  such  as  Junoy  Virgo^  whenever  it  suits  the  metre. 
His  speeches  are  rhetorical  but  not  extravagant,  some,  e.^.,  that  of 
Helle  to  Jason,  axe  very  pretty.  In  descriptive  power  he  rises  to 
his  highest  level;  some  of  his  subjects  are  extremely. vivid  and 
Blight  form  subjects  for  a  painting.^  During  the  tune  that  he 
was  writing  the  eruption  of  Yesuvius  occurred,  and  he  has 
described  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  witness.*^ 

**  8io  ntai  prorapti  tonnit  emn  forte  YewTi 
Hesperiae  letalia  apex ;  vixdam  i^ea  montMi 
Tonit  hiemi^  iamque  Eoas  cinis  indnit  urbea." 

Bnt  in  thia^  as  in  all  the  descriptive  pieces,  however  striking  and 

*X.L90.  •  So  Dodwell,  ^fUMri.  QiiMa-  *i-l«» 

*  ^.^.,  of  Titos  storming  Jenualem  (L  18X 

**  Solymo  nlgnntem  pnlren  fntam 
SpuigVBtaniVM  faeea,  et  in  omnl  turn  foroDtoB.* 

•iv.  60S;  cf  iT.  210. 
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elaborate,  of  ihe  period  of  the  dedine,  are  prominently  visible  the 
■trained  endeavonr  to  be  emphatic,  and  the  continual  dependence 
upon  book  reminiscence  instead  of  first-hand  observation.  Valerius 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Nor  is  the  next  author  who  presents 
himself  any  better  in  this  respeet^  the  yoluptoary  and  poetaster 

C.  SiLinS  ITAIJOU& 

This  laborious  compiler  and  tasteless  versifier  was  bom  25  a«d., 
or  according  to  some  24  a.i>.,  and  died  by  his  own  act  seventy-six 
years  later.  He  is  known  to  us  as  a  copyist  of  Yiigil ;  to  his  con- 
temporaries he  was  at  least  as  well  known  as  a  clever  orator  and 
luxurious  virtuoso.  His  early  fondness  for  Virgil's  poetry  may 
be  presumed  from  the  dedication  of  Comutus's  treatise  on  that 
subject  to  him,  but  he  soon  deserted  literature  for  public  life,  in 
which  (68  A.D.)  he  attained  the  highest  success  by  being  nomi- 
nated consul  He  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  ViteUius  and  of 
Nero ;  but  now,  satisfied  with  his  achievements,  he  settled  down 
on  his  estates^  and  composed  his  poem  on  the  Punic  Wars  in 
sixteen  books.  Most  of  the  information  we  possess  about  him  is 
gathered  from  the  letter^  in  which  Pliny  narrates  his  death.  We 
translate  the  most  striking  passages  for  the  reader's  benefit 

*'  I  have  luBt  heard  that  Silioi  baa  dosed  hia  life  in  his  Neapolitan  villa  by 
▼olantary  abetiiience.  The  cause  of  his  prefemng  to  die  was  ill-health.  He 
gaffered  from  an  incurable  tomonr,  the  tronhle  arising  from  which  deter- 
mined him  with  singular  resolution  to  seek  death  as  a  relief.  His  whole  life 
had  been  unvaryingly  fortunate,  except  that  he  hod  lost  the  younger  of  his  two 
sons.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  lived  to  see  his  elder  and  more  promising 
son  suceeed  in  life  and  obtain  the  consulship.  He  had  injured  his  reputation 
under  Nero.  It  was  helieved  he  had  acted  as  an  informer.  But  after^ 
wards,  while  eigoving  Yitdlius's  friendship,  he  had  conducted  himself  with 
eourtosy  and  pmoenoe.  He  had  gained  much  credit  by  his  proconsulship 
in  Asia,  and  nad  since  by  an  honourahle  leisure  wiped  out  the  blot  which 
stained  the  activity  of  his  former  years.  He  ranked  among  the  first  men  in 
the  state,  but  he  neither  retained  power  nor  excited  envy.  He  was  saluted, 
courted ;  he  received  levees  often  m  his  bed,  always  in  his  chamher,  which 
was  crowded  with  visitors,  who  came  attracted  by  no  considerations  of  his 
fortune.  When  not  occupied  with  writing,  he  passed  his  days  in  learned 
discourse.  His  poems  evince  more  diligence  than  tslent :  he  now  and  then 
by  reciting  challenged  men's  opinions  upon  them.  Latterly,  owing  to  ad- 
vancinff  years,  he  retired  from  Rome  and  remained  in  Campania,  nor  did 
even  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor  draw  him  forth.  To  allow  this  in- 
activity was  most  Uberal  on  the  emperor's  part,  to  have  the  courage  to 
accept  it  was  equally  honourable  to  Sihus.  He  was  a  virtuoso,  and  was  even 
blamed  for  his  propensities  for  collecting.  He  owned  several  country-houses 
in  the  same  district,  and  was  always  so  taken  with  each  new  house  he  pur- 
chased aa  to  neglect  the  old  for  it.  All  of  them  were  well  stocked  with 
books,  statues,  and  busts  of  great  men.  These  last  he  not  only  treasund  but 
severed,  above  all,  that  of  Virgil,  whose  birthday  he  kept  moi«  religiouslj 

^  £pi  UL  7 
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than  hit  ofwn.  He  preferred  eelebmting  ft  at  Naplei,  wbere  he  viiftBd  11m 
poet's  tomb  aa  if  it  had  been  a  temple.  Amid  such  complete  traDqoillity  ht 
pasaed  hia  aeventy-fifth  year,  not  exactly  weak  in  body,  bat  delicate." 

To  ihifl  notioe  of  Flin/s  we  might  add  aeyeial  by  Miaitial; 
but  aa  these  refer  to  the  same  facts,  adding  beside  only  folsome 
praises  of  the  wealthy  and  dignified  litterateur,  they  need  not  be 
quoted  here.  Quintilian  does  not  mention  him.  But  his  silence 
is  no  token  of  disrespect ;  it  is  merely  an  indication  that  Silius 
was  still  alive  when  the  great  critic  wrote. 

There  is  little  that  calls  for  remark  in  his  long  and  tedioua 
work.  He  is  a  poet  only  by  memory.  Timid  and  nerveloas,  be 
lacks  alike  the  yigorous  beauties  of  the  earlier  school,  and  tho 
vigorous  faults  of  tixe  later.  He  pieces  together  in  the  straggling 
mosaic  of  his  poem  hemistichs  from  his  contemporaries,  fragments 
from  livy,  words,  thoughts,  epithets,  and  rhythms  from  Virgil ; 
and  he  elaborates  the  whole  with  a  pre-Eaphaelite  fidelity  to 
details  which  completely  destroys  whatever  unity  the  subject 
suggested* 

This  subject  il  not  in  itself  a  bad  one,  hut  the  treatment  he 
applies  to  it  is  unreal  and  insipid  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
cannot  perceive^  for  instance,  that  the  divine  interventions  which 
are  admissible  in  the  quarrel  of  Aeneas  and  Tumus  are  ludicrous 
when  imported  into  the  struggle  between  Scipio  and  HinnibaL 
And  this  inconsLstency  is  the  more  glaring,  since  his  eztrema 
historical  accuracy  (an  accuracy  so  strict  as  to  make  Niebuhi 
declare  a  knowledge  of  him  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the 
Punic  Wars)  gives  to  his  chronicle  a  prosaic  literalness  from  which 
nothing  is  more  alien  than  the  caprices  of  an  imaginary  pantheon. 
Who  can  help  resenting  the  unreality,  when  at  Saguntum  Jupiter 
guides  an  arrow  into  Hannibal's  body,  which  Juno  immediately 
withdraws!^  or  when,  at  Cannae,  Aeolus  yields  to  the  prayer  of 
Juno  and  blinds  the  Eomans  by  a  whirlwind  of  dust)  ^  These 
are  two  out  of  innumerable  similar  instances.  Amid  such  in- 
congruities it  is  no  wonder  if  the  heroes  themselves  lose  all  body 
and  consistency,  so  that  Scipio  turns  into  a  kind  of  Paladin,  and 
Hannibal  into  a  monster  of  cruelty,  whom  we  should  not  be  suj^ 
prised  to  see  devouring  children.  Silius  in  poetry  represents,  on 
ft  reduced  scale,  the  same  reactionary  sentiments  that  in  prose 
animated  Quintilian.  So  far  he  is  to  be  commended.  But  if  we 
must  choose  a  companion  among  the  Flavian  poets,  let  it  be 
Btatius  with  all  his  faults,  rather  than  this  correct,  only  becauM 
completely  talentless,  compiler. 

1  Ben.  L  681^  >  ix.  401 
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To  him  let  tia  now  tnriL  With  filial  pride  he  attributes  hifi 
onhience  to  Uia  example  and  instraction  of  Ida  father,  P.  PAPiNiue 
BxATiuSy  who  waa,  if  we  may  believe  hia  son,  a  diBtinguiahed  and 
oitremelj  aocceaaful  poet^  He  waa  bom  either  at  Naplea  or  at 
Belle;  and  the  doubt  hanging  oyer  thia  point  neither  the  father  noi 
the  eon  had  any  deaiie  to  dear  up ;  for  did  not  the  aame  ambiguity 
attach  to  the  birthplace  of  Homer)  At  any  rate  he  eatabliiBhed 
himaelf  at  Kaplea  aa  a  young  man,  and  opened  a  school  f oi 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  engaging  in  the  quinquennial  contests  hint 
sel^  and  training  hia  papils  to  do  the  8am&  It  ia  not  certain 
that  he  eyer  settled  at  Bome ;  his  modest  ambition  seems  to  have 
been  content  with  provincial  celebrity.  What  the  subjects  of  his 
prize  poetry  were  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  we  know 
that  he  wrote  a  short  epic  on  the  wars  between  Vespasian  and 
Yitellius  and  contemplated  writing  another  on  the  eruption  of 
Yesuviua  His  more  celebrated  son,  P.  Papinius  Statius  the 
younger,  was  bom  at  Naples  61  a«d.,  and  before  his  father's  death 
had  carried  off  the  victo]^'  in  the  Neapolitan  poetical  games  by  a 
poem  in  honour  of  Ceres.*  Shortly  after  tins  he  returned  to 
Some,  where  it  is  probable  he  had  been  educated  as  a  boy,  and 
in  his  twenty-first  year  married  a  yoting  widow  named  Gaudia 
(whose  former  husband  seems  to  have  been  a  singer  or  harpist),^ 
and  their  mutual  attachment  is  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  poet's 
goodness  of  hearty  a  quality  which  the  habitual  ezaggoration  of 
his  manner  ineffectuaHy  tries  to  conceal 

Domitian  had  instituted  a  yearly  poetical  eontest  at  the  Quin- 
qoatria,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  held  on  tiiie  Alban  Mount  Btatius 
was  fortunate  enough  on  three  separate  occasions  to  win  the  prize, 
his  subject  being  in  each  case  the  praises  of  Domitian  himBeli^ 
But  at  the  great  quinquennial  Capitoline  contest,  in  which  ap- 
parently the  subject  was  the  praises  of  Jupiter,^  Statius  was  not 
equally  suocessfoL*  Hiis  defeat^  which  he  bewails  in  more  than 
one  passage^  was  a  disappointment  he  never  quite  overcame^ 
thougn  some  critics  have  ii^erred  from  another  passage^  that  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  he  came  off  victor;  but  this  cannot  be 
proved* 

Statius  had  something  of  the  true  poet  in  hinL  He  had  the 
love  of  nature  and  of  uiose  ^cheap  jdeasuxes''  of  which  Hume 

•  0ce  Mv.  y«  itt.  pamimu    ThiH  poem  Is  a  good  inctance  of  an  epicedion, 
•lb.  XL  a.  9.  >Ib.  UI.  T.  6i 

*IK  III.  Y.  28  ;  ot  IV.  ii  6&.  •  Quint  IIL  vii  4. 

•  lb.  Ill,  V.  81.  ^  SUv.  IV.  ii.  66. 

•  For  a  brilliant  and  Intereating  oaaaj  on  tiie  two  Statii.  the  reader  ia  r» 
itnB^tolSimid^FoitetddlalMSuUiue^Tol  L  p.  808. 
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writes,  the  pleasures  of  floweiB,  biida,  trees,  fresh  air,  a  country 
landscape,  a  blue  sky.  These  could  not  be  had  at  Home  for  aU 
the  favours  of  the  emperor.  Statins  pined  for  a  sinipler  life^ 
He  wished  also  to  provide  for  his  step-daughter,  whom  he  dearly 
loved,  and  whose  engaging  beauty  wlule  occupied  in  reciting  hev 
father's  poems,  or  singing  them  to  the  music  of  the  harp,  ha 
finely  describea  Perhaps  at  Naples  a  husband  could  be  found 
for  her  f  So  to  Naples  he  went^  and  there  in  quiet  retirement 
passed  the  short  remainder  of  his  days,  fitiifthing  his  optui  magnum 
the  Thebaid,  and  writing  the  fragment  that  remains  of  his  stiU 
more  ambitious  AehiUeid.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  certain, 
but  it  may  be  placed  with  some  probability  bx  98  A.D. 

Statins  was  not  merely  a  brilUant  poet  He  was  a  still  more 
brilliant  irnproviaator.  Often  he  would  pour  forth  to  entha« 
siastio  listeners,  as  Ovid  had  done  before  him, 

*'  His  profofle  strains  of  onpremeditated  art" 

Improvisation  had  long  been  cultivated  among  the  Greeks.  We 
know  from  Cicero's  oration  on  behalf  of  Archias  that  it  was  no 
rare  accomplishment  among  the  wits  of  that  nation.  And  it  was 
not  unknown  among  the  Bomans,  though  with  them  also  it  was 
more  commonly  exercised  in  Greek  than  in  Latin.  The  techni- 
calities of  versification  had^  since  Ovid,  ceased  to  involve  any 
labour.  Not  an  aspirant  of  any  ambition  but  was  familiar  with 
every  page  of  the  Gradtis  ad  FamoBgwm^  and  could  lay  it  under 
contribution  at  a  moment's  notice.  Hence  to  write  fluent  verses 
was  no  merit  at  all;  to  write  epigrammatic  verses  was  worth 
doing;  but  to  extemporize  a  poem  of  &om  one  to  two  hundred  lines^ 
of  which  every  line  should  display  a  neat  turn  or  a  ton  mot^  this 
was  the  most  deeply  coveted  gift  of  all ;  and  it  was  the  possession 
of  this  gift  in  its  most  seductive  form  that  gave  Statins  unques- 
tioned, thou^  not  unenvied,  preeminence  among  the  beaux  espriU 
of  his  day.  His  SUvaey  wMoh  are  trifles,  but  very  charming  ones, 
were  most  of  them  written  within  twenty-four  hours  after  theu 
subjects  had  been  suggested  to  him.  Their  elegant  polish  is 
ttndeniable ;  the  worst  feature  about  them  is  the  base  complain 
ance  with  which  this  versatile  flatterer  wrote  to  order,  without 
asking  any  questions,  whatever  the  eunuchs,  pleasure-purveyors, 
or  freedmen  of  the  emperor  desired.  They  are  full  of  interest  also 
as  throwing  light  on  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the  time  and 
disclosing  the  &ivolities  which  in  the  minds  of  all  the  members  of 
the  court  had  quite  put  out  of  sight  the  serious  objects  of  life 
They  contain  many  notices  of  the  poet  and  his  friends,  and  we 
leain  that  when  they  ware  composed  he  was  at  work  on  thfl 
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Uiebaid,  He  excuses  these  short  Jeux  cPesprU  by  alleging  the 
ezample  of  Homer's  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  and  YiigU'i 
OideoB,  "  I  haidly  know/'  he  says,  ''  of  one  illustrious  poet  who 
has  not  prefaced  his  nobler  triumphs  of  song  by  some  prelude  in  a 
lighter  strain."  ^  The  short  prose  introductions  in  which  he  de 
scribes  the  poems  that  compose  each  book  are  well  worth  reading. 
The  first  book  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Abbuntiub  Stblla,  who 
wasy  if  we  may  believe  Statins  and  Martial,  himself  no  mean 
poet^  and  in  his  little  Cfolumbaf  an  ode  addressed  to  his  mistress's 
dove^  riyalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  the  famous  **  sparrow-poem  * 
of  Catullus.  He  wrote  also  several  other  love  poems,  and  per- 
haps essayed  a  heroic  flight  in  celebrating  the  Sarmatian  victories 
<xf  Domitian.' 

The  Silvae  were  for  the  most  part  read  or  redted  in  public. 
We  saw  in  a  former  chapter*  that  Asinius  Pollio  first  introduced 
these  readings.  His  object  in  doing  so  is  uncertain.  It  may 
have  been  to  solace  himself  for  the  loss  of  a  political  career,  or  it 
may  have  been  a  device  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  new  works 
before  granting  them  a  place  in  his  public  library.  The  recita- 
tions i£us  served  the  purpose  of  the  modem  reviews.  They 
affixed  to  each  new  work  the  critic's  verdict,  and  assigned  to  it 
its  place  among  the  list  of  candidates  for  fame.  Ko  sooner  was 
the  practice  introduced  than  it  became  popular.  Horace  already 
.  complains  of  it^  and  declares  that  he  will  not  indulge  it :  ^ 

**  Non  recito  oniqnam  nisi  unicis,  idque  ooactoi^ 
Non  nbiylB  ooramve  qnibuslibet." 

He  with  greater  wisdom  read,  his  poems  to  some  single  friend  whose 
judgment  and  candour  he  could  trust — some  Quinctilius  Yarus^ 
or  Maecius  Tarpa — and  he  advised  his  friends  the  Pisos  to  do  the 
same ;  but  his  advice  was  littie  heeded.  Even  during  his  lifetime 
the  vain  thirst  for  applause  tempted  many  an  author  to  submit 
his  compositions  to  the  hasty  judgment  of  a  fashionable  assembly, 
and  (fond  hope  1)  to  promise  himself  an  immortality  proportioned 
to  their  compliments.  Otid's  muse  drew  her  fullest  inspiration 
from  the  excitements  of  the  hall,  and  the  poet  bitterly  complains 
in  exile  that  now  this  stimulus  to  effort  is  withdrawn  he  has  lost 
the  power  and  even  the  desire  to  write.^  Kor  was  it  only  poetry 
that  was  thus  criticised;  grave  historians  read  their  works  before 
publishing  them,  and  it  is  related  of  Claudius  that  on  hearing  the 
thunders  of  applause  which  were  bestowed  on  the  recitations  of 

1  The  tfth  book  is  anfimahod*  Probably  he  did  not  oare  to  recar  to  11 
after  leaving  Rom& 

•  SUv.  I.  H.  96.  »  Book  II.  part  II.  ch.  i. 

«8at  I.  It.  7a.  •  Pont.  IV.  iL  84;  Trist  MI.  liv  t». 
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Servflioa  Nonianiu^  he  anteied  %he  building  and  seated  himsell 
nninyited  among  the  enthusiastie  listenen.  Under  Keio,  tha 
readings,  which  had  hitherto  been  acnatom,  becamea  law,  that  1% 
were  upheld  by  l^gal  no  leaa  than  aocial  obli^itiona.  The  same  ii 
troe  of  Domitian's  reign.  This  ill-educated  pzinee  wiahed.  to  feign 
an  interest  in  litaraturey  the  more  so,  since  Nero,  whom  he  imitated, 
had  really  been  its  eager  votary.  Accordingly,  he  patronised  the 
readings  of  the  principal  poets,  and  above  all,  of  Statius.  This  was 
the  golden  time  of  recitations,  or  osterdationes^  as  they  now  with 
sarcaistio  justice  began  to  be  called,  and  Statius  was  their  chief 
hero.  As  Juvenal  tells  us,  he  made  the  whole  city  glad  when  he 
promised  a  day.^  His  recitations  were  often  held  at  the  houses  of 
his  great  friends^  men  like  Abascantius  or  Glabrio^  adventurers  of 
yesterday,  who  had  come  to  Bome  with  *^  chalked  feet^"  and  now 
had  been  raised  by  Caesar  to  a  height  whence  they  looked  with 
scorn  upon  the  scattered  relics  of  nobility.  It  is  tikese  men  that 
Statius  so  adroitly  flatters;  it  is  to  them  that  he  looks  for  counte- 
nance, for  patronage^  for  more  substantial  rewards;  and  yet  so 
wretched  is  the  recompense  even  of  the  highest  popularity,  that 
Statius  would  have  to  beg  his  bread  if  he  did  not  find  a  better 
employer  in  the  actor  and  manager,  Paris,  who  pays  him  hand- 
somely for  the  tragedies  that  at  each  successive  exhaustion  of  his 
exchequer  he  \b  fam  to  write  for  the  taste  of  a  comiptmob.^  But 
at  last  Statius  began  to  see  the  folly  of  all  thiSt  He  grew  tired  o^ 
hiring  himself  out  to  amuse,  of  practising  the  affectation  of  a 
modesty,  an  inspiration,  an  emotion  he  did  not  feel,  of  hearing  the 
false  plaudits  ol  rivals  who  he  knew  carped  at  his  verses  in  his 
absence  and  libelled  lus  character,  of  running  hither  and  thither 
over  Parnassus  dragging  his  poor  muse  at  the  heels  of  some  selfish 
freedman ;  he  was  man  enough  and  poet  enough  to  wiah  to  write 
something  that  would  live,  and  so  he  left  Bome  to  con  over  his 
mythological  erudition  amid  a  less  exciting  environment^  and  woo 
the  genins  of  poesy  where  its  last  great  master  had  been  laid  to 

After  Straus  had  left  Bome,  the  populaiily  of  the  recitations 

G dually  dA6iseajaed«  No  poet  of  equal  attractiveness  was  left  to 
d  theon.  So  the  ennui  and  disgust^  which  had  perhape  hxnfl 
been  smothered^  now  burst  forth.  Many  people  refused  to  attend 
iihogether.  They  sent  their  servants,  parasites,  or  hired  applauders, 
while  they  themselves  strolled  in  the  public  squares  or  spent  the 
hours  in  the  bath,  and  only  lounged  into  the  room  at  the  close  of  the 
performance.     'Their  indifierenoe  at  hurt  selected  all  diegniae; 

'  Laetam  feoit  cam  StatioB  Ucbem  ProndBltqafi  diem,  Jav.  rU*  SS. 
•  Bfarit  intaotam  Paridi  idsi  vendit  Agaven,  Jav.  ih. 
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Abstrnce  became  the  role.  Even  Tn^jan's  aesidaoiis  attendance  conld 
hardly  bring  a  scanty  and  listless  concourse  to  the  once  crowded 
halls.  Pliny  the  younger,  who  was  a  finished  reciteri  grievously 
complains  of  the  inciyility  shown  to  deserving  poets.  Instead  of 
the  lopid  cries,  the  uneasy  motions  that  had  attested  the  excitement 
of  the  hearers,  nothing  is  heard  but  yawns  or  shuffling  of  the  feet; 
a  dead  silence  prevails.  Even  Pliny's  gay  spirits  and  cheerful 
vanity  were  not  proof  against  such  a  reception.  The  ''little 
grumblings  "  {indignattunculae)^  of  which  his  letters  are  full,  attest 
how  sorely  he  felt  the  decline  of  a  fashion  in  which  he  was  so 
eminently  fitted  to  excel  And  if  a  wealthy  noble  patronised  by 
the  emperor  thus  complains,  how  intolerable  must  have  been  the 
disappointment  to  the  poet  whose  bread  depended  on  his  veEset^ 
the  poet  depicted  by  Juvenal,  to  whom  the  patron  graciously  lends 
a. house,  ricketty  and  barred  up,  lying  at  a  distance  from  town,  and 
lays  on  him  the  ruinous  expense  of  caniage  for  benches  and  stalls^ 
which  after  all  are  only  half -filled  I 

The  frenzy  of  public  readings,  then,  was  over;  but  Statins  had 
learned  his  style  in  their  midst,  and  country  retbement  could  not 
change  it  llie  whole  of  his  brilliant  epic  savours  of  the  lecture 
room.  The  verbal  conceits,  the  florid  ornament^  the  sparkling  but 
quite  untranslatable  epigrams  which  enliven  every  description  and 
give  point  to  every  speech,  need  only  be  noted  in  passing;  for  no 
reader  of  a  single  book  of  the  Thehaid  can  fail  to  mark  &enu 

This  poem,  which  is  admitted  by  Merivale  to  be  faultless  in  epic 
execution,  and  has  been  glorified  by  the  admifation  of  Dante, 
occupied  the  author  twelve  years  in  the  composing,^  probably  from 
80  to  92  A.D.  Its  elaborate  finish  bears  testimony  to  the  labour 
expended  on  it.  Had  Statiua  been  content  with  trifles  such  as  are 
sketched  in  the  SHvae  he  might  have  been  to  this  day  a  favourite' 
and  widely-read  poet  As  it  is,  the  minute  beauties  of  his  epic  He 
buried  in  such  a  wilderness  of  unattractive  learning  and  second- 
hand  mythological  reminiscence,  that  few  caa»  to  seek  them  out 
His  mastery  over  the  epic  machinery  is  complete;  but  he  fails  not 
only  in  the  ardour  of  the  bard,  but  in  the  vigour  of  the  mere 
narrator.  His  action  drags  heavily  through  the  first  ten  books, 
and  then  is  summarily  fiinished  in  the  last  two^  the  accession  of 
Creon  after  Oedipus's  exile,  his  prohibition  to  bury  Polynices,  the 
interference  of  Theseus,  and  the  death  of  Creon  bemg  all  dismissed 
in  fifteen  hundred  line& 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  the  poem  are  the  descriptions 
oi  battles  and  the  similea    The  former  are  greatly  superior  to  thoM 

^  BU  $mum  vigilataptr  anno§,  Theb.  ziL  811. 
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of  Lucaa  or  SOiuB.  They  haye  not  the  hideous  oombinattan  of 
hoRois  of  the  one,  nor  the  shadowy  unreality  of  the  other. 
Though  hatched  in  ^e  closet  and  not  on  the  battle-field,  a  defect 
they  share  with  all  poets  from  YiigiL  downwards,  they  havie 
sufficient  Terisimilitude  to  interest^  and  not  sufficient  reality  to 
shock  us.  The  similes  merit  still  higher  praise.  The  genius  of 
Latin  poetry  was  fast  tending  towa^  the  epigram,  and  these 
similes  are  strictly  epigrammatie.  The  artificial  brevity  which 
suggests  many  different  lines  of  reminiscence  at  the  same  time  is 
exhibited  wiiii  marked  success.  As  the  simile  was  so  assiduously 
cultivated  by  the  Latin  epicists  and  forms  a  distinctive  feature  of 
their  style,  we  shaJl  give  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter  a  com> 
parative  table  of  the  more  important  similes  of  the  three  chief  epic 
poets.  At  present  we  shall  quote  only  two  from  the  Thebcdd^ 
both  admirable  in  their  way,  and  each  exemplifying  one  of  Statius's 
prominent  faults  or  virtaes.  The  first  compares  an  army  following 
its  general  across  a  river  to  a  herd  of  cattle  following  the  leading 
buU:^ 

*' Ac  Telnt  ignotum  st  quando  armenta  per  amnem 
Pastor  agit,  stat  triste  pecns,  procnl  altera  tellni* 
Omnibua,  et  laU  mediua  timor:  ast  nbi  dactor 
Taurus  inlt  fecitque  vadam,  tono  mollior  aiidi» 
Tunc  faciles  saltos,  visaeqae  accedere  ripae." 

This  is  elegant  in  style  but  full  of  ambiguities,  if  not  experi- 
ments, in  language.  The  words  in  italics  are  an  exaggerated 
imitation  of  a  mode  of  expression  to  which  Yirgil  is  prone,  t.e.,a 
psychological  indication  of  an  effect  made  to  stand  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  thing.  Then  as  to  the  three  forced  expressions  of  the 
last  two  lines — ^to  say  nothing  of  feeii  vadumj  which  may  be  a 
pastoral  term,  as  we  say  made  the  ford,  ue.  struck  it — ^we  have 
the  epithet  mollior^  which,  here  again  in  caricature  of  Virgil, 
mixes  feeling  with  description,  used  for  facUicfr  in  the  sense  of 
^^  kinder,"  '^  more  obliging"  (for  he  can  hardly  mean  that  it  feels 
softer) ;  fadlee  saUtiSy  either  the  ^'  leap  across  seems  easier,"  or 
perhaps  "  the  woods  on  the  other  side  look  less  frowning ;"  while 
to  add  to  the  hyperbole^  "  the  bank  appears  to  come  near  and  meet 
them."  Three  subtle  combinations  are  thus  expended  where 
Yiigil  would  have  used  one  simple  one. 

The  next  simile  exemplifies  the  use  of  hyperbole  at  its  happiest^ 
an  ornament,  by  the  way,  to  which  Statins  is  specially  prone.  It 
is  a  very  short  one.*  It  compares  an  infant  to  the  babe  Apollo 
crawling  on  the  shore  of  Delos : 

*  Theb.  vii.  436,  auoted  by  Nisard.  •  "The  land  on  the  other  side.^ 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  on  the  later  Boman  epos  by  Couiug 
•om  P^mthumoua  Workt^  vol.  i  p.  S4S. 
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<•  Talis  per  litora  reptaas 
ImprDlras  Oitfgiae  Utus  indinabat  ApoOo,* 

IUb  if  ddiglitfuL  The  miscbieyouB  litUe  god  ciawls  near  tha 
edge  of  the  island,  and  by  his  divine  weight  nearly  overfcoins  it  1 
We  should  observe  the  gross  materialism,  of  idea  which  underlies 
this  pretty  picture.  Kot  one  of  the  Eoman  poets  is  free  fiom  this 
taint  To  take  a  well-known  instance  from  viigil ;  whan  Aeneas 
gets  into  Charon's  boat 

**  Gemiiit  sab  pondere  eymba 
BntiliB  et  mnltam  aooepit  rimosa  paladem.**  ^ 

The  effect  of  the  ^^Ingens  Aeneas"  bursting  Charon's  crazy  skiff  is 

decidedly  grotesque.    Lucan  has  not  failed  to  seize  and  exaggerate 

this  peculiarity.     To  repeat  the  example  we  have  already  noticed 

in  the  first  book,'  when  asking  Nero  which  part  of  heaven  he  is 

selecting  for  his  abode,  he  prays  him  not  to  choose  one  far  removed 

from  the  centre,  lest  his  vast  weight  should  disturb  the  balanoe  of 

the  universe! 

''  Aetheiis  immensi  jMitem  si  presssiis  iraaa 
Sentiet  axis  onus." 

Statins,  as  we  have  seen,  adds  the  one  element  that  was  waatini^ 

namely  the  abstraction  of  the  heroic  altogether ;  nevertiheless,  in 

small  effects  of  this  kind,  he  must  be  pronounced  superior  to  both 

Virgil  and  Lucan. 

The  AckUleis  is  a  mero  fragment,  no  doubt  left  as  such  owing 

to  the  author's  early  deatL     The  design,  of  which  it  was  the  first 

instalment^  was  even  more  ambitious  than  that  of  the  Thehaid. 

It  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all  the 

legends  of  which  Achilles  was  the  hero,  excepting  those  which 

form  the  subject  of  the  Eiad,    Its  style  shows  a  slight  advance  on 

that  of  the  earlier  poem;  it  is  equally  long-winded,  but   less 

bombastic,  and  consequently  somewhat  moro  natural     In  one  or 

two  passages  Statins^  promises  Domitian  an  epic  celebrating  his 

deeds,  but  probably  he  never  had  any  serious  intention  of  fulfilling 

his  word.    Statins  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  especially 

when  he  compared  himself  with  the  poet  fraternity  of  his  day ; 

but  his  careful  study  of  Homer  and  Virgil  had  shown  him  that 

there  was  a  domain  into  which  he  coiQd  not  enter,  and  so  even 

while  vaunting  his  claims  to  immortality,  he  is  careful  not  to 

aspire  to  be  ranked  with  the  poet  of  the  Aeimd  :^ 

**  Nee  tn  diyinam  Aeneida  tenta : 
8ed  loDge  sequere  et  vestigia  semper  adofm.* 

Vauebiub  Mabtialib  was  bom  at  Bilbilis,  in  niapanJA  Taoa 

1  Aen.  vi.  418.  >  Phan.  L  66. 

'ThebuL  17;  Aeh.  L  It.  «Thab.  ili  81iw 
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eonensis  (Maicli  1,  43  A.D.),  and  retained  fhiongli  life  an  wff&^ 
tdonate  adiniiation  for  the  place  of  Ms  birth,  which  he  oelebiatet 
in  numerous  poema.^  At  twenty-two^  years  of  age  he  came  t« 
Bome,  Nero  being  then  on  the  throna  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  that  emperor,  bnt  rose  into  great  favonr  with 
Titos,  which  was  continued  under  Domitian,  who  conf  eired  on 
him  the  Jua  Mum  Itberarum*  and  the  tribunate,  together  with 
the  rank  of  a  Boman  knight^^  and  a  pension  from  tiie  imperial 
treasury,*^  probably  attached  to  the  position  of  court  poet  It  ic 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  his  drcomstances.  The  facts 
above  mentioned,  as  well  as  his  possession  of  a  house  in  the  city 
and  a  villa  at  I^omentum,^  would  point  to  an  easy  competence ; 
on  the  other  hand  the  poet's  continual  complaints  of  poverty  ^  prove 
that  he  was  either  less  wealthy  than  his  titles  suggest^  or  else  that 
he  was  hard  to  satisfy.  On  the  accession  of  Trajan  he  seems  to 
have  left  Eome  for  Spain,  it  \a  said  because  the  emperor  refused 
to  recognise  his  genius ;  but  as  he  had  been  a  prominent  authoi 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  it  is  likely  that  his  character,  not  his 
talent^  was  what  Tngan  looked  coldly  on.  A  poet  who  had  prosti- 
tuted his  pen  in  a  way  unexampled  even  among  the  needy  and 
immoral  pickers-up  of  chance  crumbs  that  crowded  the  avenues  of 
the  palace,  could  hardly  be  acceptable  to  a  prince  of  manly  char- 
acter. At  the  same  time  there  is  this  excuse  for  Martial,  l^t 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  old  families  of  Home.  He  and  such  as 
he  owed  everything  to  the  emperor's  bounty,  and  if  the  emperor 
desired  flattery  in  return,  it  cost  them  little  pains  and  still  less  loss 
of  self-respect  to  give  it  Politics  had  become  entirely  a  system  of 
palace  intrigue.  Only  when  the  army  intervened  was  any  general 
ratexest  awakened.  The  supremacy  of  the  emperor's  person  was 
the  one  great  fact,  rapidly  becoming  a  great  inherited  idea,  which 
formed  the  point  of  union  among  the  <£verse  non-political  classes, 
and  gave  the  poets  their  chief  theme  of  inspiration.  It  mattered 
not  to  them  whether  their  lord  was  good  or  bad.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  people  liked  Domitian,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
firmness  of  the  senate  that  he  was  prevented  £rom  being  formally 
proclaimed  as  a  god.  Martial  does  not  pretend  to  be  above  the 
level  of  conduct  which  he  saw  practised  by  emperor  and  people 
alika     Without  strength  of  character,  without  independence  of 

i  A8L49,  8;  It.  65, 11,  ft& 

*  In  z.  2^  4,  he  tells  ob  he  is  fifty-six ;  In  x.  104,  9,  written  it  Rome,  bt 
■ays  he  has  been  away  from  JBilbilis  84  years.  In  xiL  SI,  7,  he  says  hit 
satire  absence  lasted  85  yeazs.     Now  this  was  written  in  100  a.d. 

»  iiL  94.  *  V.  18.  •  Nisaid,  p.  Sfif. 

•  Txi  as.  '  L  77,  IMSL 
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thottghl^  both  of  whidi  indeed  were  almost  eztmct  at  tMs  epocli, 
his  one  oliject  was  to  ingsatiate  himself  with  tixose  who  could  fill 
his  pntsa  Hence  the  indifference  he  shows  to  the  vices  of  Nero. 
Juvenal,  TadtoSy  and  Pliny  use  a  very  different  language.  But 
then  they  represented  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  Borna  Martial, 
indeed,  aUudes  to  Nero  as  a  well-known  type  of  onaM:^ 

"  Quid  Nerone  peius  t 
Quid  thcrmia  maliiis  Neroniams  f 

hut  he  has  no  zeal  passioD.  The  only  thing  he  realfy  hates  him 
for  is  his  having  dam  Lucan.* 

Martial,  then,  is  muoh  on  a  level  with  the  society  in  which  he 
finds  himself;  the  society,  that  is,  of  those  very  freedmen, 
favourites,  actors,  dancers,  and  needy  bards,  that  Juvenal  has 
made  the  objects  of  his  satire.  And  therefore  we  cannot  expect 
him  to  rise  into  loffy  enthusiasm  or  pure  views  of  conduct  His 
poems  are  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  those  of  Juvenal ;  for  per- 
haps, if  we  did  not  possess  Martial,  we  might  fancy  that  the 
former's  sardonic  bitterness  had  over-loured  his  picture.  As  it 
is,  these  two  friends  iUustrato  and  confirm  each  oth^s  state- 
ment& 

Little  as  his  conduct  agrees  with  the  respectability  of  a  married 
man.  Martial  was  married  twioa  His  firat  wife  was  Cleopatra,' 
of  whose  morose  temper  he  complains,^  and  from  whom  he  was 
divorced*  soon  after  obtaining  the  Ju8  trium  liberorum.  His 
second  was  MarceUa,  whom  he  married  after  his  return  to  Spain.* 
Of  her  he  speaks  with  respect  and  even  admiration.^  It  is  pos- 
sible that  his  town  house  and  country  estate  were  part  of  his  first 
wife's  dowry,  so  that  on  his  divorce  they  reverted  to  her  family; 
this  would  account  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  poverty  in 
which  he  so  often  declares  himself  to  be  plxmged.  While  at 
Borne  he  had  many  patrons.  Besides  Domitian,  he  numbered 
Silius  Italicus,  Pliny,  Stella  the  friend  of  Statius,  Begulus  the 
famous  pleader,  Pardienius,  Crispinus,  and  Glabrio,  among  his 
influential  friends.  It  is  curious  that  he  never  mentions  Stetius. 
The  most  probable  reason  for  his  silence  is  the  old  one,  given  b j 
Hesiod,  but  not  yet  obsolete : 

He  and  Stetius  were  indisputebly  the  chief  poets  of  the  day*  One 
or  other  must  hold  the  first  place.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing how  this  quaxiel,  if  quaztol  it  was,  arose.    Among  Martial's 

*  ftt.  Si.  •  TiL  91.  •tf.A  «  ZL  101 

*ii.n.a  •  So  it  is  inland  fkvm  3dL  81  '  zii.  n. 
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other  friends  were  QamtHian,  Yalerius  Fkccus,  and  Juvenai 
His  intunacy  with  these  men,  two  of  whom  at  least  were  emi 
nently  respectable,  lends  some  support  to  his  own  statement 
advanced  to  palliate  the  impurity  of  his  verses : 

"LaadvE  est  nobis  pagina :  vita  proba  est** 

The  year  of  his  death  is  not  oertain.  But  it  must  have  ooemred 
soon  after  100  A.n.  Pliny  in  his  grand  way  gives  an  obituary 
notice  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters,^  which,  interesting  as  all  hiii 
letters  are,  we  cannot  do  better  than  translate : 

"  I  hear  with  regret  that  Valerius  Martial  is  dead.  He  was  a  man  of 
talent,  acajbeneas,  and  spirit,  with  plenty  of  wit  and  gall,  and  as  sincere  as 
he  was  witty.  I  gave  him  a  parting  present  when  he  left  Home,  which  waa 
due  both  to  our  mendship  and  to  some  verses  which  he  wrote  in  my  praise. 
It  waa  an  ancestral  custom  of  ours  to  enrich  with  honours  or  money  those 
who  had  written  the  praises  of  individuals  or  cities,  but  among  other  nobia 
and  seemly  customs  this  has  now  become  obsolete.  I  suppose  since  we 
have  ceased  to  do  things  worthy  of  huidation,  we  think  it  in  bad  taste  to 
receive  it.*' 

Pliny  then  quotes  the  verses,'  and  proceeds — 

*'  Waa  I  not  justified  in  parting  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  one  who 
wrote  80  prettily  of  me,  and  am  I  not  justified  now  in  mourning  his  loss  as  that 
of  aa  intimate  friend  f  What  he  could  he  gave  me ;  if  he  had  had  more  he 
would  have  gladly  given  it.  And  yet  what  gift  can  be  greater  than  glory, 
praise,  and  immortality  f  It  is  possible,  indeed,  as  I  think  I  hear  you  saying, 
that  his  poems  may  not  last  for  ever.  ITovertJieleBS,  he  wrote  them  in  thlt 
belief  that  they  would.** 

Martial  is  the  most  finished  master  of  the  epigram,  as  we  under- 
stand it  Epigram  is  with  him  condensed  satire.  The  harmless 
plays  on  words,  sudden  surprises,  and  neat  turns  of  expression, 
which  had  satisfied  the  Greek  and  earlier  Latin  epigrammatista^ 
were  by  no  means  stimulating  enough  for  the  blaai  taste  of 
Martial's  day.  The  age  cried  for  pointy  and  with  point  Martial 
supplies  it  to  the  full  extent  of  its  demand.  His  pungency  is 
sometimes  wonderful;  the  whole  flavour  of  many  a  sparkling 
little  poem  is  pressed  into  one  envenomed  word,  like  the  scorpion's 
tail  whose  last  joint  is  a  sting.  The  marvel  is  that  with  that 
biting  pen  of  his  the  poet  could  find  so  many  warm  friends.  But 
the  truth  is,  h6  was  far  more  than  a  mere  sharp-shooter  of  wiU 
His  had  a  genuine  love  of  good  fellowship,  a  warm  if  not  a  con- 
stant heart,  and  that  happy  power  of  graceful  panegyric  which 
was  so  specially  Eoman  a  gift.  Juvend,  indeed,  complains  thai 
the  Greeks  were  hopelessly  above  his  coimtrymen  in  the  art  of 
praise.    But  this  is  not  an  opinion  in  which  we.  can  agree.    Theii 

1  Ifi.  ai.  >  They  will  be  found  in  Epig.  z.  19 
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folaome  adulatioii  may  indeed  have  been  moze  acceptable  to  the 
Tulgar  objects  of  it  than  that  of  the  Boman  panegyrist^  who,  even 
while  flattering,  ooold  not  shake  off  the  fetteis  of  the  great  dialect 
in  which  he  wrote ;  but  the  efforts  in  this  department  by  Cicero, 
Ovid,  Horace,  Pliny,  and  Martial,  must  be  allowed  to  be  master- 
achievements  to  which  it  wonld  be  hard  to  find  an  equal  in  the 
literature  of  any  other  nation. 

Martial  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Eoman  authors.  Scarce 
once  or  twice  does  he  relax  lus  style  sufficiently  to  let  the  reader 
read  instead  of  spelling  through  his  poems.  When  he  does  this 
he  is  elegant  and  pleasing.  The  epicedion  on  a  little  girl  who 
died  at  l£e  age  of  six,  is  a  lovely  gem  that  may  almost  bear  com- 
parison with  Catullus ;  but  then  it  is  spoilt  by  the  misplaced  wit 
of  the  last  few  lines.^  Few  indeed  are  the  poems  of  Martial  that 
are  natoral  throughout.  His  constant  effort  to  be  terse,  to  con- 
dense description  into  allusion,  and  allusion  into  indication,  and  to 
indicate  as  many  allusions  as  possible  by  a  single  word,  compels  the 
reader  to  weigh  each  expiession  with  scrupulous  care  lest  he  may 
lose  some  of  the  points  with  which  every  line  is  weighted ;  and 
yet  even  Martial  is  less  perfect  in  this  respect  than  JuvenaL  But 
then  the  shortness  of  his  pieces  takes  away  that  relief  which  a 
longer  satire  must  have,  not  only  for  its  author^s  sake,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  artistic  success.  He  must  have  read  Juvenal  with  care,  and 
sometimes  seems  to  give  a  decoction  of  his  satix«s.^  It  is  probable 
that  we  do  not  possess  all  Martial's  poems.  It  is  also  possible 
that  many  of  those  we  possess  under  his  name  are  not  by  him. 
The  Hst  embraces  one  book  of  Spectacula,  celebrating  the  shows 
in  which  emperor  and  people  took  such  delight ;  twelve  of  Ejn- 
gravMy  edited  separately,  and  partially  revised  for  each  edition ; ' 
two  of  Xema  and  ApophoretOy  written  before  the  tenth  book  of 
Epigrams,  and  devoted  to  the  flattery  of  Domitian.  The  obsceni- 
ties which  defile  almost  every  book  make  it  impossible  to  read 
Martial  with  any  pleasure,  but  those  who  desire  to  make  his 
acquaintance  will  find  Book  lY.  by  far  the  least  objectionable  in 
this  respect^  as  well  as  otherwise  more  interesting. 

At  this  time  Eome  teemed  with  poets ;  as  Plmy  in  one  of  his 
letters  teUs  us,  people  reckoned  the  year  by  the  abundance  of  its 
poetic  harvest  Turnus  seems  to  have  been  a  satirist  of  scisie 
note  ;^  among  others  he  satirised  the  poisoner  Locusta.  Soaevius 
Mbmob  was  a  tragedian;^  a  Hecuba^  a  Troades^  and  perhaps  a 
HeirculeB^  are  ascribed  to  him.    Ybboinius  Eufus  wrote  erotifl 

»  v.  87. 

*  See  espb  Iz.  48,  m  compared  with  Jav.  it  1-M. 

8  X.  S  «  llart  XL  10.  a  i{g^  {,,  |^ 
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poems,  and  an  epigram  of  his  is  quoted  by  Plinj.^  YnmioiiTi 
Spurinka  was  a  lyricist,  and  had  been  oonsul  under  Domitian ;  • 
fine  account  of  him  is  given  by  Pliny.'  The  only  Boman  poetess 
of  whom  we  possess  any  fragment,  belongs  to  this  epoch,  the  hi^- 
bom  lady  Sulpioia.  She  is  celebrated  by  Martial  for  her  ehute 
love-elegies,'  and  for  fidelity  to  her  husbmd  Calenus.  We  sus- 
pect, however,  that  Martial  is  a  little  satiric  here.  For  the 
epithets  bestowed  by  other  writers  on  Sulpicia  imply  waimtfa, 
not  to  say  wantonness  of  tone,  though  her  muse  seems  to  have 
been  constant  to  its  legitimate  flame.  We  possess  about  seventy 
hexameters  bearing  the  title  Sidpiciae  SatirOy  supposed  to  have 
been  written  after  the  banishment  of  all  philosophers  by  Domi- 
tian (94  A.D.). ,  It  is  a  dialogue  between  the  poetess  and  her 
muse :  she  excuses  herself  for  essaying  so  slight  a  subject  in  epic 
metre,  and  implies  that  she  is  more  at  home  in  lighter  rhythma. 
This  may  be  bdieved  when  we  find  that  she  makes  the  i  of  Iambus 
long  I  However,  the  poem  is  corrupt^  and  the  readings  in  many 
parts  uncertain.  Teuffel  regards  it  as  a  forgery  of  iSie  fifteenth 
century,  following  Boofs  opinion.  It  is  full  of  harsh  construo- 
tions^  and  misplaced  epithets,  but  on  the  other  hand  contains 
some  pretty  lines.  If  it  be  genuine,  its  boldness  is  remarkabla 
Great  numbers  of  other  poets  appear  in  the  pages  of  MartiaJ, 
Statius,  and  Pliny,  but  they  need  not  be  named.  The  &ct  that 
verse-writing  was  an  innocuous  way  of  spending  one's  leisure 
doubtless  drove  many  to  it  Godbus,  or  Cordus,^  was  the  author 
of  an  ambitious  epic,  the  Theseidf  composed  on  the  scale^  but 
without  the  wit^  of  the  TkebcdcL  The  stage,  too,  engaged  many 
writers.  Tragedy  and  comedy^  were  again  reviving,  though  their 
patrons  seem  to  have  preferred  recitation  to  acting ;  mimes  still 
flourished^  though  they  had  taken  the  form  of  pantomime.  We 
hear  of  celebrated  actors  of  them  in  Juvenal,  as  Paris,  Latinos^ 
and  ThymelSi 

»  Ep.  ix.  1»,  1.  *  Ep.  ifl.  1.  •  X.  J6, 1. 

^  Kg,  The  description  of  Domitian:  qni  res  Romanas  imperat  inter,  Nam 
$mbe  tied  Urgo  prolapauB  et  inglnyie  albna.  The  nnderlined  expression  ia  an 
ianitAtion  of  Aristophanes'  Nab.  1275,  ohK  knh  Bokov  &x\*  &«^  (hfop,  i.e.  kak 
Mv.  "He  fell  not  from  a  beam,  bat  from  a  dookej.'* 
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Om  (kg  aimilu  tf  Virgil,  Luean,  ami  Stathm, 


The  Roman  epicists  bestowed  great 
dftboration  on  their  similes,  and  as 
a  role  imitated  them  from  a  certain 
limited  number  of  Greek  orifinala. 
In  Viigil  but  a  few  are  originu,  «.«., 
taken  Irom  thin^  he  had  himself 
witnessed,  or  feehngs  he  had  known. 
Lacan  is  less  imitative  in  form,  and 
he  first  used  with  any  frequency  the 
simile  founded  on  a  recollection  of 
some  well-known  passage  of  Greek 
literature  or  conception  of  Gieek  art 
In  this  Statins  follows  him;  Uie 
gimfle  of  the  infant  Apollo  noticed 
in  this  chapter  is  a  good  instance. 

We  give  a  few  examples  of  the 

tnatment  of  a  similar  subject  by  the 

three   poets.       We   first   take   the 

simile  of  a  storm,  deaeribed  by  Yii^ 

in  the  first  Aeneid,  and  allwied  to  oy 

the  other  two  poets  (Lucan  i.  498): 

**  Quails  cam  tarMdna  avatar 
Repollt  e  Llbyda  Immensam  ■yrtiboa  aa<raor 
Fractaqne  yeliferl  aonaemnt  pondera  mul, 
DealUt  in  flnctiia  deserta  pnppe  maglater 
MaTitaqoe,  et  nondun  apana  oompafe  ear- 

Inae 
JVMt/WvtfHn  ttbi  fuUftu/aetC* 

Here  we  ha?e  no  great  elaboration, 

bnt   a   ffood   point   at  Ae   finish. 

Statins  (Theb.  I  870)  is  more  subtle 

hut  more  commonplace : 

-  AG  Tdnt  hlberno  deprenana  asTita  ponto, 
Cni  neqae  Temo  plger,  neo  amico  aldere 

monstrat 
Lona  Tlaa,  medio  caell  pelaglqne  tumltn 
Stat  ratlonla  Inopa;  lam  lamqie  antaaxa 

mallfrnia 
Ezpectat  anbmeraa  TSdla,  aat  T«rtloe  aento 
Joamantea  acopnloa  ereetae  InenrrBre  pro- 


some  chancteristio  reAnenmuli  oi 

its  original : 

**  ffie  nbi  pomleeo  paaUnr  raptann  ab  antre 
Armataa  erezlt  apea,  freinlt  aapera  nabaa: 
Inqne  ricem  a«ae  atridore  hortantar  et 

omnes 
Hoatia  in  ora  rolant;  mox  defldentlbna  alia 
Ampliixae  flaTamqna  domum  cqitiTaqae 

pUmffont 
MeDa,  laoorataaqne  prtmumt  ad 


Thb  next  simile  is  that  of  a  shep- 
b.erd  fobbing  a  nest  of  wild  bees.  It 
Docan  in  Virgil  and  Statins.  Virgil's 
description  is  (Aen.  xiL,  687)— 

'  fnclnaaa  nt  com  latebroao  in  pnmlce  pastor 
Vestlgavlt  apestfomoqne  Implerit  amaro; 
niae  Intua  trapldae  rernm  per  cerea  castra 
Dlacumint,  macnlaqtie  acnimt  ati-ldorlbna 

iraa; 
▼otrttnr  ater  odor  tocUs;  torn  mumnra 

cacco 
iBtos  saxa  sonant;  ?aeaaa  It  fumoa  ad 

auras  ** 

Thatof  Btaans  (Th.  x.  574)ineBentB 


The  smoke  which  is  the  agent  of 
destraction  is  deaeribed  b^  viigil: 
obscurely  hinted  at  in  Statins  by  the 
single  epithet  "  deficientibns." 

The  next  example  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  landsli])  oy  the  same  two. 
Viig.  Aen.  ziL  682. 

**  Ao  Tolatl  montia  aaxmn  da  raUeb  praecepa 
Qmun  mlt  STOlaQm  Tento,  aea  tnrbtdva 

imber 
Prololt,  aut  annia  aolTit  anblapaa  Totoataa, 
Feitar  in  abmptiim  vaato  mona  Improbns 

acta, 
Exaoltatqae  solo,  aUvaa  armeota  Ttroaqna 
InYolvena  seGnm." 

The  copy  is  found  Stat  Theb.  Tii 
744: 

"Sic  nbi  mAiffmim  montia  latna  ant  nora 
Tentia 
Sdrit  hlems  aat  wktm  Htm  non  pertnllt 


DoiUlt  borrandaa  cainpo  timor,  anna  t1r> 

oaqne 
Idmite  fum  mnc  longaaraqae  robora  aeeun 
Praeclpitaii%  tandemque  exhausttu  torbint 

fesio 
Ant  Tallem  eavat^  aat  medioa  Interdpit 

amnea.** 

The  additions  are  here  either  exacrge- 

lations,  triyialities,  or  ingenious  adap* 

tations  of  other  passages  of  Vii^L 

The  next  is  a  thnnderstorm  from 

Virgil  and  Lucan,  {Mb,  xii.  451) : 

Quilla  nbl  ad  terraa  abnipto  sidere  nlirboa 
It  mare  per  medlnm ;  mlaeria^  ben,  pnwda 

longe 
Horrescunt  corda  agricoUs ;  dablt  Ilia  mlnas 
Arborlbna  atragemqne  aatla,  met  omnia 

late; 
AnteTolant  aomtamqoe  femat  ad  Utora 

▼enti" 

The  simile  of  Lncan,  which  describss 

one  disastrous  flash  rather  than  a 

storm  (Phais.  i.  150)  refers  to  Caesar; 

'*Qnalltei  aipiiiaaiim  rcntia  per  nvbUa  fol* 

men 
Aatteria  impolsl  aonlta  inmmV  qvefraciora 
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Emlcnit,  nipltqiM  dtom,  poiniloeqiie  paTeatw 
Terralt,     obUqv*     praectrlngeni     Inmtna 

jUmniA: 
U  tmm  Umplm  Autti  bqQmim  ezlre  ▼«Uat« 
ir«teri«»  maffnunque  etdena,  ma^Miq— 

Dak  ilntani  late,  ■panoaqiiereeolllgttlffMiL'' 

Ne  oomparison  is  moreoommon  in 
Latin  poetry  than  that  of  a  wanior 
to  a  bulL  All  the  three  poets  have 
iotrodnced  this,  some  of  them  seyeral 
times.  The  instances  we  select  will 
be  Tirg.  JSn.  xii  714  : 

**  Ae  Telnt  tngentl  ffila  tammove  Tthanm 
Cam  dao  oonvenis  inlmiea  In  proelia  tainl 
Prontllras  iBcarrant,paTi(U  oeisera  magittri, 
9fcaft  peena  omne  metn  motaia  mvaiaotqaa 


Q«ia  namoil  Imperttsti 
aeqnantnr.** 

Laosn's  simile  Is  borrowed  laigelj 
from  the  Oeorgict.  It  is^  howeyer, 
a  floe  one  (Phars.  it  601): 

«« pniiaa  at  armentla  primo  oertamine  tanraa 
SQranun  aeoreta  petit,  Tacnosque  peragroa 
Exnl  in  adTerria  explorat  cornua  tmncia; 
Nee  radit  Id  pattoa  niai  qiinm  eenrloe  re- 

eepta 
Exeasai  plaooere  tori;  moz  reddtta  Ticfcor 
Quoalibei  in  aaltos  eomlfantllWM  SfDiina 

tanria 
Iumto  pastors  trakIL** 

That  of  Statins  is  in  a  similar  strsln 
(Theb.  xi  251): 

"Sic  ubi  regnator  post  ezoUa  otla  tanrl 
Mngitam  hoatilein  aommatallt  aore  iaren- 

ena, 
Agnoritqne  mlnaa,  mairna  aUt  f errldna  Ira 
Ante  gregem,  apamiaqae  animoa  ardentl- 

buB  effert^ 
None  pedetomui  hnmiim  nnne  eomlbiia 

aermflDdena. 
Hmret  agm\  titptdatfu§  txpeeiaut  frodim 

How  immessorably  does  Yirgil's  de- 
scription in  its  nnambitioas  troth 
exceed  these  two  fine  but  bombastic 
imitations  I 

These  examples  will  snflloeto  show 
that  each  poet  Kept  his  predecessors  in 
his  eye,  and  tried  to  vie  with  them  in 
drawing  a  similar  picture.  Bat  the 
similes  ase  not  slways  taken  from  the 
common-place  book.  Virgil,  who  re- 
seryes  nearly  sU  his  similes  for  the  last 
six  books,  occasionally  strikes  an  ori* 
ginal  key.  Snch  are  (or  appear)  the 
stmiles  of  the  sedition  quelled  by  an 
orstoi  (l  148),  the  top  (yii  878)^  the 


labyrinth  (t.  688),  the  honsewife  (tVSL 
407),  and  the  fall  of  the  pier  at  Baiaa 
(ix.  707) ;  perhaps  also  of  the  swal- 
low (xii.  478) ;  mythological  similes 
are  common  in  him,  bnt  not  so  mnch 
so  as  in  Lucan  and  Statins.  We  have 
those  of  the  Amazons  (xi  659),  (if 
ManT  shield  in  Thrace  (xii.  SSI),  con- 
densed b^  Statins  {Theb.  vi.  665),  of 
Orestes  (it.  471),  oopied  by  Lncan. 
(Ph,  viL  777). 

The  lion,  as  may  be  iuposed,  fiii^ 
nishes  many.  We  snljdi  a  farther 
list  which  may  be  nscAU  to  tfa* 
reader. 

The  Litm^Aan,  ziL  4 ;  z.  722 ;  iz^ 
648(?).  Phan.  L  206.  Theb.  ii 
676  ;  iT.  494 ;  t.  698 ;  tIL  670 ;  viii 
124  ;  ix.  789,  and  perhaps  ▼.  281. 

The  Serpent,  drajfon,  Se, — ^Aen.  zL 
751 ;  y.  278.     Theb.  ▼.  599  ;  xL  810l 

Mytholiogical^¥}axn.  ii  715 ;  ir. 
649;  yii  144.  Theb.  ii  81;  ir. 
140 ;  zii  224,  270. 

The  ^so— Aen.  zi  624 ;  yii.  586  (flu 
Theb.  i  870 ;  iii  866  ;  yi  777  ;  yfi. 
864. 

TAtf  fTffub— A€n.z.  856.  Phars.  L 
498.    Theb.  i  194 ;  iu.  432 ;  y.  704. 

The  Boont-^AxnL  z.  707.  Thebi 
yiii  538. 

TVtfM— Aen.  iz.  676.  PhaiiL  L 
186.     Theb.  yiii  545. 

Bvrde—AtXL  y.  218  ;  zii  478 ;  zL 
721 ;  yii  699.  Thebu  iz.  858 ;  zii 
15. 

We  may  note  detached  similes  liks 
that  of  the  light  reflected  in  water, 
Aen.  yiii  15,  imitated  in  Theb.  yi 
578 ;  that  of  the  horse  from  Homer* 
Aen.  zi  491,  which  Statins  has  not 
dared  to  imitate ;  and  others  not  vs* 
ferable  to  any  of  the  above  groaps 
m  ay  easily  be  fonnd.  It  is  dear  that 
Vii^  and  Statins  attached  mors 
importance  to  this  ornament  thaa 
Lncan.  Theij  verbal  elaboration  was 
greater,  and  thns  they  both  excel 
him.  A  carefnl  stndy  of  all  Uie 
similes  in  Latin  poetry  would  brins 
to  light  some  interesting  fiiets  of 
literary  criticism.  That  aescriptiys 
power  in  which  all  the  Bomans  ex* 
celled  is  nowhere  mora  striking  thai 
in  these  short  and  pleasing 


CHAPIEBTll         W  • 

BmoHS  or  Nebva  and  Trajan  (96-117  JLtk^ 

Thb  death  of  Domitian  was  the  end  of  tyiaimy  in  Eome.  TTndci 
Neiva  a  new  regime  was  inaugurated.  Liberty  of  speech  ami 
action  was  allowed,  and  authora  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  it 
The  forced  repression  of  so  many  years  had  matured,  not  quenched, 
the  talent  of  the  greatest  writers.  Virtuous  men  had  pondered  in 
gloomy  silence  over  the  wickedness  of  the  time,  and  they  now 
gave  to  the  world  the  condensed  result  of  their  bitter  refleddonp 
Amid  the  numerous  talents  of  the  period  three  have  sent  down 
to  us  a  large  portion  of  their  works.  These  three  are  all  wziten 
of  the  highest  mark,  and  two  of  them  of  commanding  genius. 
For  grace,  urbanity,  and  polish,  Pliny  yields  only  to  Cicero ;  for 
realistic~mtensity  directed  to  a  satiric  purpose,  Juvenal  yields  tc 
no  writer  whatever ;  for  piercing  insight  into  the  human  heart  and 
m  imagination  which  casts  its  characters  as  in  a  white-hot  furnace, 
Tacitus  well  deserves  the  name  of  Eome's  greatest  historian. 
Chronologically  speaking,  Pliny  is  posterior  to  the  other  two. 
But  he  is  so  good  a  type  of  this  comparatively  happy  age  that  he 
may  well  come  before  us  first  The  other  two,  occupied  with 
past  regrets,  reflect  in  their  tone  of  mind  an  earlier  time. 

G.  PuNiUB  CASOiiiius  Seoundus,  the  nephew  of  Pliny  the 
elder,  was  bom  at  Kovocomum^  62  a.d.  When  he  was  eight 
yean  old  his  father  died,  and  two  years  after  his  uncle  adopted 
rum.  In  the  interim  he  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  his  guardian, 
that  Yirginius  Bufus  of  whom  Tacilus  deigned  to  be  the  pane- 
gyrist He  was  brought  early  to  Rome,  and  placed  under  Quin- 
tUian  and  other  celebrated  teachers,  among  whom  was  Nicetes  of 
Smyrna,  one  of  the  foremost  rhetoricians  of  the  day.  He  served 
his  first  campaign  in  Syria,  but  seems  to  have  given  his  time  to 
philosophy  more  than  soldiering.  He  was  even  more  emphatically 
m  man  of  peace  than  Cicero,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  fancy  him 
wielding  the  sword,  though  we  can  well  picture  him  to  ourselve# 
resplendent  in  fall  dress  uniform,  well  sn^iBfied  with  his  appear 

1  Coma 
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ince,  and  trying  Iub  beet  to  assume  the  marfdal  air.  While  is 
Asia  he  spent  much  time  with  the  old  philosopher  Euphrates,  oi 
whose  daily  life  he  has  given  a  pleaaing  description  in  the  toath 
letter  of  his  first  book. 

On  his  return  he  studied  for  the  bar,  and  pleaded  with  sucoeaa. 
He  passed  through  the  several  offices  of  stat^  and  prided  himself 
not  a  little  on  the  fact  that  he  attained  the  consulate  and  pontifi- 
cate at  an  earlie&rage  than  Qceia  Somewhat  later  he  was  elected  ta 
the  college  of  augurs,  an  honour  which  prompts  him  to  remind  the 
world  that  Cicero  had  been  augur  too!  In  98  A.D.,  when  Tngan  had 
been  two  years  emperor,  Pliny  was  raised  for  the  second  time  to 
the  consulate,  and  was  admitted  to  some  share  of  his  aoveieign'a 
confidence.  The  points,  it  is  true,  on  which  he  was  consulted 
were  not  of  the  most  important,  but  he  was  extremely  pleased, 
and  has  recorded  his  pleasure  in  more  than  one  of  his  charming 
letters.  In  103  he  was  sent  to  fill  the  office  of  proconsul  in 
Pontus  and  Bithynia ;  and  while  there,  he  kept  up  the  interesting 
correspondence  with  Ttigan,  to  which  the  tenth  book  of  his 
letters  is  devoted. 

Though  eloquence  was  not  what  it  had  been,  it  still  remained 
the  highest  career  that  an  ambitious  man  could  adopt  Even  under 
the  tyrants  it  had  served  as  the  keenest  weapon  of  attack,  the 
surest  buckler  of  defence.  The  public  accuaationy  which  had  once 
been  the  stepping-stone  to  fame^  had  changed  its  name^  and 
become  delation.  And  he  who  hoped  to  parry  its  blows  must 
needs  have  been  able  to  defend  himself  by  the  same  mean& 
Pliny  was  ahead  of  all  his  rivals  in  both  departments  of  eloquence. 
He  was  the  most  telling  pleader  before  the  centumviral  tribunal, 
and  he  was  the  boldest  orator  in  the  revived  debates  of  the 
senate.  His  best  forensic  speech,  his  De  Oorowx^  as  he  loved  to 
style  it^  was  that  on  behalf  of  Accia  Variola,  a  lady  unjusLy  disin- 
herited by  her  father,  whom  Pliny's  eloquence  reinstated  in  her 
rights.  In  the  senate  Pliny  rose  to  even  higher  eflforts.  He 
rejoiced  to  plead  the  cause  of  injured  provinces  against  the  extoiv 
tion  of  rapacious  governors,  who  (as  Juvenal  teUs  us)  pillaged  the 
already  exhausted  wealth  of  their  helpless  victims.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  Pliny's  boldness  was  crowned  with  success.  Caeciliusr 
Classicus,  who  had  ground  down  the  Baeticenses,  was  so  powerfully 
impeached  by  him  that,  to  avoid  conviction,  he  sought  a  voluntary 
death,  and  what  was  better,  the  confiscated  property  was  returned 
to  its  owners.  The  still  worse  criminal,  Marius  Prisons,  who  in 
exile  ''enjoyed  the  anger  of  the  goda,"^  was  compelled  by  Pliny 
and  Tacitos  to  di3goige  no  small  portion  oi  his  plunder.     Wh<^v 

^  JaT.  L  49. 
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cnried  away  by  bis  sabject  Pliny  spoke  with  sneh  yehemence  aa 
to  endanger  bis  delicate  lungs,  and  be  tells  ns  with  no  small  com- 
placency tbat  tbe  emperor  sent  bim  a  special  message  ''to  be 
careful  of  bis  bealtb."  But  bis  greatest  trinmpb  was  the  accusa- 
tion of  Publicius  Certusy  a  senator,  and  expectant  of  the  consul- 
ship. The  fathers,  long  used  to  servitude,  oould  not  understand 
the  freedom  with  which  Pliny  attacked  one  of  their  own  body, 
and  at  first  they  tried  to  chill  him  into  silence.  But  be  was  not 
to  be  daunted  He  compelled  them  to  listen,  and  at  last  so  roused 
them  by  bis  fervour  that  he  gained  bis  point  It  is  true  tbat  be 
risked  neither  life  nor  fortune  by  bis  boldness ;  but  none  tbe  less 
does  ho  deserve  honour  for  having  recalled  the  senate  to  a  tardy 
sense  of  its  position  and  re6ponsibilitie& 

Boman  eloquence  was  now  split  into  two  schools  or  factions,  one 
of  which  favoured  the  ancient  style,  the  other  the  modem.  Pliny 
was  the  champion  of  reaction :  Tadtus  the  chief  representative  of 
tbe  modem  tendency.  Unfortunately,  Pliny's  best  oratory  has  per- 
ished, but  we  can  hardly  doubt  tbat  its  brilHant  wit  and  courtly 
finish  would  have  impressed  us  len  than  they  did  tbe  eais  of  those 
who  beard  him.  One  specimen  only  of  his  oratorical  talent 
remains,  the  panegyric  addressed  to  1^'an.  This  was  admitted 
to  be  in  his  happiest  vein,  and  it  is  replete  with  point  and  elegance. 
The  impression  given  on  a  first  reac&ng  is,  that  it  is  full  also  of 
flattery.  This,  however,  is  not  in  reali^  the  cassL  Allowing  for 
a  certain  conventionally  of  tone,  there  is  no  flattery  in  it;  that 
is,  there  is  nothing  that  goes  beyond  troth.  But  Pliny  has  the 
unhappy  talent  of  speaking  truth  in  the  accents  of  falsehood, 
like  Seneca,  be  strikes  us  in  this  speech  aa  ioo  clever  for  bis 
audience.  Still,  with  all  its  f  aultB,  bis  oratory  must  have  made  an 
epoch,  and  helped  to  arrest  the  dedine  for  at  least  some  yearn. 

It  is  on  bis  letters  that  Pliny's  iame  now  rests,  and  both  in  tone 
and  style  they  are  a  monument  tbat  does  bim  honour.  They  show 
bim  to  have  been  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  feeling,  as  well  as  a  wit 
and  courtier.  They  were  deUbeiately  written  with  a  view  to 
publication,  and  thus  can  never  baye  tbe  unique  and  surpassing 
interest  that  belongs  to  those  of  Cioera  But  they  throw  so  much 
light  on  the  contemporary  history,  society,  an^  literature^  that  no 
student  of  the  age  can  afford  to  neglect  them/  They  are  arranged 
neither  according  to  time  nor  subject^  but  on  an  aesthetic  plan  of 
their  author's,  after  the  fashion  of  a  literary  nos^y.  As  extracts 
from  several  Jiave  already  been  given,  we  need  not  enlarge  on 
them  bere.y'  Their  language  is  extremely  ^uie^  and  almost  entirely 
free  from  Umi  poetical  colouring  which  is  «>  oonspioooua  in  oon- 
temporary  and  sabsequent  proee-writinf^ 
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The  tenth  book  possesses  a  special  interest^  as  contaming  Urn 
oonespondence  between  Pliny  while  goyemor  of  Bithynia  and  the 
emperor  Trajan,  to  whose  judgment  almost  every  question  thai 
arose,  however  insignificant,  was  referred.^  As  he  says  in  his 
frank  way :  ''  Solemne  est  mihi,  Domine,  omnia  de  quibus  dubito 
ad  te  referre."^  The  letter  which  opens  with  these  words  is  the 
celebrated  one  on  the  sul^f^ct  of  the  Christians.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  translate  it^  as  a  highly  significant  witness 
of  the  relations  between  the  emperors  and  their  confidential  sei^ 
vants.     It  runs  thus : — 

"  I  had  never  attended  at  the  trial  of  a  Ghristiaa ;  henoe  I  knew  not  what 
were  the  usual  questions  asked  them,  or  what  the  punishments  inflicted.  I 
doubted  also  whether  to  make  a  distinction  of  ages,  or  to  treat  young  and 
old  alike ;  whether  to  allow  space  for  recantation,  or  to  refuse  all  nudon 
whatever  to  one  who  had  been  a  Chtistian ;  whether,  finally,  to  make  the 
name  penal,  though  no  crime  should  be  proved,  or  to  reserve  the  penalty  for 
the  combination  of  both.  Meanwhile,  when  any  were  reported  to  me  as 
Christiaiis,  I  followed  this  plan.  I  asked  them  whether  uiey  were  Chris- 
tians. If  they  said  yes,  I  repeated  the  question  twice,  adding  threats 
of  punishment ;  if  they  persisted,  I  ordered  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  For 
I  felt  sure  that  whatever  it  was  they  confessed,  their  inflexible  obstinaic^  well 
deserved  to  be  chastised.  There  were  even  some  Boman  citizens  who  showed 
this  strange  persistence ;  those  I  determined  to  send  to  Bome.  As  often 
happens  in  cases  dinterference,  charges  were  now  lodged  more  generally  than 
before,  and  several  forms  of  guilt  came  before  me.  An  anonymous  letter  was 
sent,  containing  the  names  of  manv  persons,  who,  however,  denied  that  ther 
were  or  had  be^  Christians.  As  they  invoked  the  gods  and  worshipped  with 
wine  and  frankinoense  before  your  image,  at  the  same  time  cursing  Christy 
I  released  them  the  more  readily,  as  those  who  are  really  Christians  cannot 
be  got  to  do  any  of  these  things.  Others,  who  were  named  to  me,  admitted 
that  they  were  Christians,  but  immediately  afterwards  denied  it ;  some  said 
they  had  been  so  throe  years  ago,  others  at  still  more  distant  dates,  one  or 
two  as  long  ago  as  twenty  years.  All  these  worshipped  your  image  and  thooe 
of  the  gods,  and  abjured  Christ.  But  they  declared  that  all  their  guilt  or 
error  had  amounted  to  was  this  :  they  met  on  certain  mornings  before  day- 
break, and  sang  one  after  anotiier  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  Grod,  at  uie  same  time 
binding  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  commit  any  crime,  but  to  abstain  finxm 
theft,  robbery,  adnltery,  perjury,  or  repudiation  of  tri;st;  after  this  was 
done,  the  meeting  broke  up ;  they,  however,  came  together  again  to  eat  their 
meal  in  common,  being  quite  guiltless  of  any  improper  conduct.*  But  since  my 
edict  forbidding  (as  you  ordered)  all  secret  societies,  they  had  given  this  prac- 
tice up.  However,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  apply  the  torture  to  some  young 
women  who  were  called  ministrcLe,*  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  out  the  truth. 
But  I  could  elicit  nothing  from  them  except  evidence  of  some  debased  and 
immoderate  superstition ;  so  I  deferred  the  trial,  and  determined  to  ask  yoor 
advioa.    For  tne  matter  seemed  important,  especially  since  the  number  ol 

^  The  correspondence  dates  from  97  to  108  A.n.  *  z.  96  (97)^ 

*  This  refers  to  the  malicious  charges  of  acts  of  cruelty  performed  al  the 

iOfmmon  meal,  often  brought  against  uie  early  halieTeia. 

•   *  Probably  deaconesses. 
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fliose  who  nm  into  dABger  incnues  daily.  AU  ages,  all  ranks,  and  both 
aezea  are  among  the  accused,  and  the  taint  of  the  sa^retition  is  not  confined 
to  the  towna :  it  has  actually  made  its  way  into  the  yilLages.  But  I  belieye  it 
poasible  to  check  and  repress  it.  At  all  eyents  it  is  certain  that  temples 
which  were  lately  almost  empty  are  now  well  attended,  and  saoi'ed  festiyals 
long  disused  are  oeing  reyiyed.  Yictims  too  are  flowing  in,  whereas  a' few 
years  ago  such  things  could  scarcely  find  a  purchaser.  From  this  I  infer  that 
yast  numbers  might  be  reformed  if  an  opportunity  of  recantation  were  allowed 
them." 

Tnjan's  reply,  brie^  dear,  and  to  the  pointy  aa  all  hia  letters 
are^  la  aa  follows : — 

"I  entirely  approye  of  your  conduct  with  regard  to  those  ChristlaBt  of 
whom  you  had  receiyed  information.  We  can  neyer  lay  down  a  nniyersal 
rule,  as  if  circumstances  were  always  the  same.  They  are  not  to  be  searched 
for ;  but  if  they  are  reported  and  conyicted,  they  must  be  punished.  But  if 
any  denies  his  Christianity  and  proves  his  words  by  sacrificiug  to  our  diyinity, 
even  though  his  former  conduct  may  have  laid  him  under  suspicion,  he  must 
be  allowed  the  benefit  of  his  recantation.  No  weight  whatever  should  be 
attached  to  anonymous  communications ;  they  are  no  Roman  way  of  deal- 
in|^  and  are  altogether  reprehensible." 

Pliny  died  in  113.  He  ahone  in  nearly  eveiy  department  of 
literatoie^  and  thought  himself  no  inelegant  poet  His  vanity  has 
led  him  to  record  some  of  his  yeises,  but  they  only  show  that  he 
had  little  or  no  talent  in  this  direc^n.  His  long  and  prosperous 
fiie  was  marked  by  no  reverse,  yl^pular  among  his  equals,  splen- 
did in  his  political  successes,  in^bis  vast  wealth,  and  his  friendship 
with  the  emperor;  Pliny  is  ahnoat  a  perfect  type  of  a  refined  pagan 
gentleman.  In  some  ways  he  reminds  us  of  Xenophon.  He  was 
in  complete  harmony  wiUi  his  age ;  he  had  neither  the  harassing 
thoughts  of  Seneca,  nor  the  querulousnesa  of  his  uncle,  nor  the 
settled  gloom  of  Tacitus,  to  overcast  his  bright  and  happy  dispo- 
aitio]^*  Few  works  in  all  antiquity  are  more  pleasing  than  his 
friendly  coirespondence.^  We  learn  from  it  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  orators  and  other  distinguished  literary  men,  of  whom, 
indeed,  Eome  was  fuB^ Yooonius  Bomanus,^  Salvius  Liberalib,* 
C  FAKKiU8,'and  GlaudiusPollio/  were  among  themost  renowned. 
They  are  mentioned  as  possessing  every  gift  Ihat  could  contributa 
to  the  highest  eloquence ;  but  as  Plin^s  good  nature  leads  him  to 
praise  all  his  friends  indiscriminately,  we  cannot  lay  much  stress 
on  Ins  opinion.  In  jurisprudence  we  meet  witiii  Pbisoub  Nera- 
TiUB,  JuvBNTius  Cblbus,  and  Javolbnub  Pbibous.  The  two 
former  were  men  of  mark,  and  obtained  the  consulate.  The  last 
was  less  distinguished,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  Pliny  by 
tn  ill-timed  jest^    Once^  when  Statins  had  given  a  reading,  and 


^> 


&  Ep.  II.  18, 1  *  Ep.  IL  11,  la  •Zp.Y.^h 
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had  JQrt  left  the  hall,  the  audience  asked  PassienuB  Paiihu»  wIm 
had  a  manuscript  ready,  to  take  his  place.  Paulns  was  somewhat 
diffident,  bat  finally  ccnsented,  and  began  his  poem  with  the 
words,  ^'  You  bid  me,  Priscus  . . .  /'  on  which  Javolennfl^  who  wai 
sitting  near,  called  out,  "  You  mistake  I  I  do  not  bid  yonl"  The 
audience  greeted  this  sally  with  a  lau^  and  so  put  an  end  to  the 
unlucky  Paulus's  recitation.  Pliny  contemptuously  remarks  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Javolenus  was  quite  sane,  but  admits  that  there 
are  people  imprudent  enough  to  trust  their  business  to  him.^  We 
may  think  a  single  jest  is  somewhat  scanty  evidence  of  demeniia. 

Grammar  was  in  this  reign  actively  pursued.  Elavius  Caper 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  orthography,  and  another  '^on 
doubtful  words,"  both  of  which  we  possess.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  learned  man,  and  is  often  quoted  by  the  grammanaDS  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Yeliub  Lonqus  also  wrote  on 
orthography,  and,  as  we  learn  from  GeUius,  a  treatise  De  Utu 
Antiqme  LectionU.  All  the  chief  grammarians  now  exercised 
themselves  on  the  interpretation  of  Virgil,  who  was  fast  iiBing 
into  the  position  of  an  orade  in  nearly  every  department  of  leam- 
ing,  an  elevation  which,  Iq  the  time  of  Macrobius,  he  had  com- 
pletely attained.  Of  scientific  writers  we  possess  in  part  the  works 
of  three ;  that  of  Htoinub  on  munitions,  and  another  on  bound- 
aries (if  indeed  this  last  be  his),  which  are  based  on  good  anther 
rities ;  that  of  Balbus  On  the  Elementary  Notions  of  QeoTMtry; 
and  perhaps  that  of  Sioulus  Flaoous,  De  Gondicumhm  Agrorun^ 
all  of  which  are  of  importance  towards  a  knowledge  of  Roman  sur- 
veying. It  is  doubtful  whether  Flaccus  lived  under  Tngan,  but 
in  any  case  he  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  beginning  of 
Hadrian's  reign. 

The  only  poet  of  the  time  of  Tngan  who  has  reached  us,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  in  Boman  literature,  is  D.  Junius  JuvRNAua 
(46-1301  A.D.).  He  was  bom  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
thus  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  under  the  r^me  of  the  worst 
emperors.  His  parentage  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
either  the  son  or  the  adopted  son  of  a  rich  freedman,  and  a  passage 
in  the  third  Satire  ^  seems  to  point  to  Aquinum  as  his  birth-place. 
We  have  unfortunately  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  his  life,  a  point 
to  be  the  more  regretted,  as  we  might  then  have  pronounced  with 
confidence  on  his  sharaoter,  which  in  the  Satires  ia  completely 
veiled.  An  inscription  placed  by  him  in  the  temple  of  Ceres 
Helviiia,  at  Aquinum  (probably  in  the  zeign  of  Domitian),  has 

^  An  exhftOBtivt  list  of  tfaeae  mlnar  snthon  will  be  Ibiiiid  fai  IbiflbL 
I ISS-S80.  •  OL  aift. 
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been  pdUished  by  Mommaea.  It  contaiiiB  one  oir  two  biographical 
notices^  which  ^ow  that  he  held  positions  of  coneiderable  im- 
poitanca^  We  haye  also  a  memoir  of  him,  attributed  to  Sae> 
tonins  by  some^  but  to  Probus  by  Valla,  which  tells  ns  that  tmti] 
middle  life  he  practised  declamation  as  an  amateur,  neither  plead- 
ing at  the  bar  nor  opening  a  rhetorical  school  We  are  informed 
also  that  under  Domitiaa  he  wrote  a  satire  on  the  pantomime  Paris, 
which  was  so  highly  approved  by  his  friends  that  he  determined 
to  give  himself  to  poetry.  He  did  not^  however,  publish  until 
the  reign  of  Tngan.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  that  some  of 
his  verses  on  an  actor  ^  were  recited,  probably,  by  the  populace 
in  a  theatre,  in  consequence  of  which  the  poet,  now  eighty  years 

mand,  the  emperor's  favourite  player  having  taken  offence  at  the 
allusion.  Erom  a  reference  to  I^ypt  in  one  of  his  later  satires,' 
the  scholiast  came  to  the  cMiclusion  that  this  was  the  place  of  his 
exile.  But  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  Britain,  thou^  in  this 
ease  the.  relegation  wouM  have  taken  place  under  Trajan.^  He 
appears  to  have  died  soon  affcer  from  disgust,  though  here  the 
two  accounts  dififer,  one  bringing  him  back  to  Home,  and  making 
him  survive  until  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  obvious 
inference  from  all  this  is  that  we  know  veiy  little  about  the 
matter.  In  default  of  external  evidence  we  might  turn  to  the 
SatireB  themselves,  but  here  the  most  careful  sifting  ean  find 
nothing  of  importance.  The  great  vigour  of  style,  however, 
which  is  conspicuous  in  the  seventh  Satire  makes  it  clear  that  it 
was  not  the  work  of  the  poet's  old  age.  Hence  the  Caesar  re- 
fened  to  cannot  be  Hadrian.  He  must,  therefore,  be  some  earlier 
emperor,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  is  Trajan.  Under 
Tn^an,  then,  we  place  'the  maturity  of  Juvenal's  genius  as  it  is 
displayed  in  the  first  ten  Satire&  The  four  following  ones  show  a 
laUing  off  in  concentration  and  dramatic  power,  and  are  no  doubt 
later  productions,  when  years  of  good  government  had  softened 
his  asperity  of  mind,  ^e  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  twelfth,  show  unmistakable  signs  of  senility.  The 
fifteenth  contains  evidence  of  its  date.  The  consulship  of 
Juncus  (127  A.D.)  \B  mentioned  as  recent'^  We  may  therefore 
safely  place  the  Satire  within  the  two  following  yoai&     The  six- 

1  It  roiis :  cEyi  iacniin|b.  Jmiiiis  JaveiialifllRDibuniutBohortisB  Delma- 
tarom.  IL^inqmnqiiennem  flamen  Divi  VespaiAni  ront  dedica%Ai«  sua 
pec^ft.   fteTSaffel,  §  826.  **^. 

^  Perhapi  vtt  90.  ■  xv.  45. 

^  So,  atleast,  aays  the  aathor  of  tbe  statement  Bat  the  cohort  of  whick 
lQV«nal  wis  prefect  was  in  Britain  iLD.  124  nnder  Hadrian,    f^  Teuffel. 

*  Nupmr  i*An""^^  Jnnoo,  xv.  97.    Others  read  Junio. 
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teenth,  whidi  treats  of  the  privileges  of  military  aervioe,  a  rm) 
promising  subject,  has  often  been  thought  spuiioasi  but  withoid 
iufficient  reason.  The  poet  speaks  of  himself  as  a  dvilian,  a|^ 
pearing  to  have  no  goodwill  towards  the  camp,  and  as  Jnyanal 
had  been  in  the  army,  it  is  aigaed  that  he  wonld  acaioely  haya 
written  so.  But  to  tibis  it  may  be  replied  that  Jnvenal  chose  thf 
subject  for  its  literary  capabilities,  not  from  any  personal  feeling. 
As  an  expert  rhetorician,  ha  could  not  fail  to  see  the  hmnorouB 
side  of  duB  relations  between  militaire  and  civilian.  The  feeble- 
ness of  the  style,  and  certain  differences  from  the  diction  usual 
with  the  authoi^  are  not  sufiB-dent  to  found  an  argument  upon,  and 
have  besides  been  much  exaggerated.  They  would  apply  equally^ 
and  even  with  greater  force,  to  the  fifteenth 

The  words  "od  mediam  fere  aetatem  dedamamt^  as  Martha 
has  justly  remarked,  form  the  key  to  Juvenal's  literary  position. 
He  is  the  very  quintessence  of  a  declaimer,  but  a  dedaimer  of  a 
most  TWftaftnlina  aoxl  Boileau  characterises  him  in  two  epigram- 
matic lines: 

**  JavAnal  Aer^  dani  let  eris  d0 1'MU 
Pousaa  Jnsqa*  k  I'ezo^  son  mordant  hyperbole.** 

Poet  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  he  certainly  is  not.  Hie 
love  of  beauty,  which  is  the  touchstone  of  the  poetic  soul,  is  ab- 
sent from  his  works.  He  rather  revels  in  depicting  honor  and 
ugliness.  But  the  other  qualification  of  the  poet,  viz.  a  mastery 
of  words,^  he  possesses  to  a  degree  not  surpassed  by  any  Eoman 
writer,  and  in  intensity  and  terseness  of  language  is  perhaps 
superior  to  alL  Not  an  epithet  is  wasted,  not  a  synonym  idle^ 
As  much  is  pressed  into  each  verse  as  it  can  possibly  be  made  to 
bear,  so  that  fully  to  appreciate  the  Satires  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  commentary  on  every  line.  Even  now,  after  the  immense 
erudition  that  has  been  expended  on  him,  many  passages  remain 
obsome,  not  only  in  respect  to  allusions,  but  even  in  matters  of 
language.'  The  tension  of  his  style,  whidi  is  never  relaxed,'  repre- 
sents not  only  great  effort,  but  long-matured  and  late-bom  thought 
In  the  angry  sUence  of  forty  years  had  been  formed  that  fierce  and 
almost  brutal  directness  of  description  which  paints,  as  has  been 
well  said,  with  a  vividness  truly  horrible.  In  preaching  virtue^ 
he  first  frightens  away  modesty.  Ti^ft^  JB  scarce  one  of  his  poems 
that  does  not  shock  ev^  wheie  it  {ebu{e&    An^  three  of  them 

^  0oleridge*8  defixdtioii  of  poetry  as  '^  the  best  words  io  their  tight  plsoss  " 
nay  be  fitlgr  alluded  to  here.     It  ocean  in  the  Table  TaUL 

•  iv.l28  ;  viii.  6,  7 ;  xv.  75. 

*  Except  in  his  poorer  satins ;  oerteinly  never  in  L  iL  iiL  iv.  vL  viL  vifl 
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■le  90  hideous  in  their  wondeiful  power  that  it  ia  impossible  to 
read  them  with  any  pleasure,  though  one  of  these  (the  sixth) 
is  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  piece  of  writing  in  the  entire  LAtin 
language.  For  compressed  power  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
first  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  but  here  the  like- 
ness cease&  While  the  Athenian,  even  among  dreadful  scenes, 
vises  to  notes  of  sweet  and  almost  divine  pathos,  the  Roman's 
dark  picture  is  not  relieved  by  one  touch  of  the  beantifaly  or  one 
reminiscence  of  the  ideal 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  led  Juvenal  to  write  poetry 
after  being  so  long  content  with  declamation  f  He  partly  answers 
us  in  his  first  Satire^  where  he  tells  us  that  it  Ib  in  revenge  for  Uks 
poetry  that  has  been  inflicted  on  himself : 

"Semper  ego  uiditor  tantam  nunqaamne  reponMif  * 

Bat  it  arises  abo  from  a  higher  motive— 

"  Fadt  indignatio  yeTsam 
Qnalemcnnqae  potest,  qnales  ^go  vel  Clnvieiias.'* 

These  two  qualities,  vexation  (vexahu  toHeSy  i  2)  and  indignation, 
are  the  salient  characteristics  of  JuvenaL  How  far  the  vexation 
was  righteous,  the  indignation  sincere,  is  a  question  hard  to 
answer.  There  is  no  denying  the  power  with  which  they  are 
expressed.  But  to  submit  to  this  power  is  one  thing,  to  sift  its 
author's  heart  is  another.  After  a  long  and  careful  study  of 
Juvenal's  poems,  we  confess  to  being  able  to  make  nothing  of 
Juvenal  himself.  We  cannot  get  even  a  glimpse  of  him.  He 
never  dofis  the  iron  mask,  the  **riffidi  censura  eaehinm  ;  "  he  has 
so  long  hidden  lus  face  that  he  is  afraid  to  see  it  himself  or  to  let 
it  be  seen.  Some  have  thought  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
Satires  they  can  find  the  man,  and  have  been  glad  to  figure  him  as 
genial,  simple,  and  kind.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even 
these  are  not  mere  rhetorical  exercises,  modelled  on  the  Horatian 
epistles,  but  themselves  having  no  relation  to  any  actual  event 
The  fifteenth,  again,  represents  a  softer  view  of  life,  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  a  higher  faith  in  providence ;  in  these,  it  has  been 
thought^  appears  the  true  nature,  which  had  allowed  itself  to  lie 
hid  among  the  denunciations  of  tiie  earlier  satires.  But,  in  truths 
the  character  of  Juvenal  must  be  one  of  the  incognita  of  literature. 
It  is  a  retaliation  on  Satire's  part  for  the  intimate  knowledge  she 
had  allowed  us  to  gain  of  Horace  and  Persius  through  their  work&^ 
In  manner  Juvenal  is  the  most  original  of  poets ;  in  matter  he 

'  The  cloM  intlmaoy  between  Jn?eiial  tind  Martial  Is  ao  great  testimony  to 
fevoor  of  Javsnal.    GIm  Mart  vii.  5Mb 
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is  the  glofrifier  of  common-plaoei  Hib  strengih  lies  in  Tfjjw  jp» 
j^c$0.  Heia  iioi4b.jp:ioia]jis^lq|fc  a  Sonuin  moidist;  the  yjcei 
he 'lashes  are  not  lashed  as  yices  OTmjo?u»?(^r^ut^  vices  tha|_ 
BomaiLethiQ8..cojidenuL  This  one^ded  patriotism  isthe  key  io 
ail  his  ideas.  In  an  age  which  had  seen  Seneca^  Juvenal  can 
revert  to  the  patriotism  of  Gata  The  bnrden  of  his  oomplaintB  ia 
given  in  the  third  Satire : 


«  Non  poaram  fern 
Gneotm  UrbenL"^ 

While  the  Greeks  lead  fashion,  the  old  Boman  virtaes  can  never 
be  restored.  If  only  men  could  be  disabused  of  their  strange 
reverence  for  all  that  is  Greek,  society  might  be  leconstrocted. 
The  keen  satirist  scents  a  real  danger ;  in  half  a  century  from  hi? 
death  Eome  had  become  a  Greek  city. 

In  estimating  the  political  character  of  Juvenal's  satire  we  mnai 
not  attach  too  much  weight  to  his  denunciation  of  former  tyrants. 
In  the  first  place  ** tyrannicide"  was  a  common-plaoe  of  the 
schools : '  XerxeSy  Periander,  Fhalaiis,  and  all  the  other  despots  of 
history,  had  been  treated  in  rhetoric  as  they  had  treated  others  in 
reality ;  Juvenal's  tirade  was  nothing  new,  but  it  was  something 
much  more  powerful  than  had  yet  been  seen.  In  the  second 
place  the  polloy  of  Tuscan  encouraged  abuse  of  his  predeoeesora 
He  could  hardly  claim  to  restore  ti^e  Eepublic  unlesa.  he  showed 
how  the  BepubHc  had  been  overthrown.  Pliny,  the  courtly  flat- 
terer, is  far  more  severe  on  Domitian  than  Juvenal ;  and  in  truth 
such  severity  was  only  veiled  adulation.  When  Juvenal  ridicules 
the  senate  of  Domitian,^  we  may  believe  that  he  desired  to  stimu- 
late to  independence  the  senate  of  his  day ;  and  when  he  speaks 
of  Tngan,  it  is  in  language  of  enthusiastic  praise.^  ilattary  it  ia 
not,  for  Juvenal  is  no  sycophant,  nor  would  Tngan  have  liked 
him  better  if  he  had  been  one.  Indeed,  with  all  his  invective  he 
keeps  strictly  to  truth ;  his  painting  of  the  emperors  is  from  the 
Uf e.  It  IB  highly  coloured,  but  not  out  of  drawing.  Juvenal's 
Domitian  is  nearer  to  history  than  Tadtus's  Tiberius. 

It  is  in  his  delineations  of  society  that  Juvenal  is  at  his  greatest 
There  is  nothing  ideal  about  him,  but  his  pictures  of  real  life, 
allowing  for  their  glaring  lights,  have  an  almost  overpowering 
tiuthf uhiess.  '  Fvery  grade  of  society  is  made  to  fnmiah  matter 
for  his  dramatic  scenes.  The  degenerate  noble  is  pilloried  in  th« 
eighth,  the  cringing  parasite  in  tiie  fifth,  the  vidoua  hypocrite  ix 

Mil.  61 ;  d.  vl  186,  m. 

■  Cam  perimit  aaevos  cussis  mmievosa  tymmoi^  tiL  16L 

■fiativ.  « Ih.  Til.  1-S4. 
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Ihj  second)  the  female  piofligate  in  the  sizth.  It  is  laraly  thai 
he  touches  on  contempoiaiy  kernes.  His  genius  uras  fonned  in 
the  past  and  feeds  on  hitter  inemoTie&  As  he  says,  he  ''  kills  the 
dead."  ^  To  attack  the  living  is  neither  pleasant  nor  safe.  Stm, 
in  the  historic  incidents  he  resuscitates,  a  piercing  eye  can  read  a 
reference  to  the  present  Hadrian's  f avouiite  actor  saw  himseli 
in  Paris.  Freedmen  and  upstarts  could  read  their  original  in 
Scganus.'  Frivolous  nohlemen  could  feel  their  follies  rehuked  in 
the  persons  of  Lateranus  and  Damasippus.*  Even  an  emperor 
might  find  his  lesson  in  the  gloomy  pictures  of  Hannihal  and 
Alexander.^  So  constant  is  this  reference  to  past  events  that 
Juvenal's  writings  may  be  called  historic  satire,  as  those  of  Tacitus 
satiric  history.  • 

The  exaggeration  of  Juvenal's  style  if  employed  in  a  different  way 
might  have  led  us  to  suspect  him  of  less  honesty  of  purpose  than  he 
resdly  has.  As  it  is,  the  very  violence  of  his  prejudices  betrays  an 
earnestness  which,  if  his  views  had  been  more  elevated,  we  might 
have  thought  feigned  A  man  might  pretend  to  enthusiasm  for 
truth,  or  holiness ;  he  would  hardly  pretend  to  enthusiasm  for 
national  exclusiveness,^  or  for  the  dignity  of  his  own  profession.® 
When  Juvenal  attacks  the  insolent  parvenu,^  the  Bithynian  or 
Cappadocian  knight,^  the  Greek  adventurer  who  takes  everything 
out  of  the  Boman's  hands,*  the  Chaldean  impostor,^^  we  may  be 
sore  he  means  what  he  says. 

It  is  true  that  all  his  accusations  are  not  thus  limited  in  their 
scope.  Some  are  no  doubt  inspired  by  moral  indignation ;  and 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  noble  and  well  de- 
serves the  praise  universally  accorded  to  it  But  in  other  instances 
his  patriotism  obscures  his  moral  sense.  For  example,  the  rich 
upstarts  against  whom  he  is  perpetually  thundering,  are  by  no 
means  all  worthy  of  blame.  Very  many  of  them  have  obtained 
their  wealth  by  honourable  commerce,  which  the  nobles  were  too 
proud  to  practise,  and  the  rewards  of  which  they  yet  could  not 
■ee  reaped  without  envy  and  scorn.  ^^  The  increasing  importance 
of  the  class  of  libertiniy  so  far  from  being  an  unmixed  evil,  as 
Juvenal  thinks  it,  was  productive  of  immense  good.  It  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  breaking  down  of  the  party-wall  of  pride 
which,  if  persisted  'n,  must  have  caused  the  premature  rain  of 

^  Experiar  quid  oooMdatur  in  illos  Qaomm  Fkmima  tegitnr  dnis  atqnt 
Utina,  i  170. 
•x.66.  'Tiii.  147.  *x.l47,J5«. 

•  ill.  61,  86,  7.  *  Tii  pan.  '  L  82,  158. 

•YiL16.  •iiL  77-104.  '•vL668,e»a)l 

»S60  6ap6ciaUyiiL8a-44. 
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the  Empiie.  It  famUiaiised  men's  minds  with  ideas  of  eqnality^ 
«nd  prepared  the  way  for  the  elevation  to  the  citizenship  of  thoM 
Tast  masses  of  slaves  who  were  fast  hecoming  an  anachronism. 

Popular  feeling  was  ahead  of  men  like  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  in 
these  respects.  In  all  cases  of  disturbance  the  senate  and  greal 
literary  men  sided  with  the  old  exclusive  views.  The  emperors, 
as  a  rule,  interfered  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave ;  and  this  helps 
us  to  understand  the  popularity  of  some  even  of  tiie  worst  of  their 
number. 

Juvenal,  then,  was  not  above  his  age,  as  Cicero  and  Seneca 
had  been.  He  does  protest  against  the  cruel  treatment  of  slaves 
by  the  Boman  ladies;  but  he  nowhere  exerts  his  eloquence  to 
advocate  their  rights  as  men  to  protection  and  friendship.  Nor 
does  he  enter  a  protest  against  the  gladiatorial  shows,  which  was 
the  first  thing  a  high  moralist  would  have  impugned,  and  which 
the  Chiistians  attacked  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  coxusge.  We 
observe,  however,  with  pleasure,  that  as  Juvenal  advanced  in 
yean  his  tone  became  gentler  and  purer,  though  his  literary 
powen  decayed.  The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  Satires 
evince  a  kindly  vein  which  we  fail  to  find  in  the  earlier  ones. 
Some  have  fencied  that  in  the  interval  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  teaching  of  Christianity.  But  this  is  a  supposition  as  impro- 
bable as  it  is  unsupported. 

On  the  style  of  Juvenal  but  little  need  be  added.  Its  force, 
brevity,  and  condsion  luive  already  been  noticed.  At  the  same 
time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  natural  to  hinL  Where  he 
writes  more  easily  he  is  diffuse  and  even  verbose.  The  twelfth 
and  fifteenth  Satires  are  conspicuous  examples  of  this.  One  ia 
tempted  to  think  that  the  fifteenth,  had  he  written  it  twenty  years 
earlier,  would  have  been  compressed  tnto  half  its  length.  The 
diction  is  classical ;  but  like  that  of  Tacitus,  it  is  the  classicality 
of  the  Silver  Age.  It  shows,  however,  no  diminution  of  power,  and 
the  gulf  between  it  and  that  of  Fronto  and  Apuleius  in  the  next 
age  is  immense.  Juvenal's  language  is  based  on  a  minute  study 
of  Virgil;^  his  rhythm  is  based  rather  on  that  of  Lucan,  with 
whom  in  other  respects  he  shows  a  great  affinity.  His  verse  is 
sonorous  and  powerful ;  he  is  fond  of  the  break  after  the  fourth 
foot  Though  monotonous,  its  weight  makes  it  very  impressive ; 
it  is  easily  retained  in  the  memory,  and  stands  next  to  that  of 
ViigU  and  Lucretius  as  a  type  of  what  the  language  can  achieva 

^  Referencw,  allnsions,  and  imitations  of  Viigil  occar  in  roost  of  tin 
Batires.  For  reminiscences  of  Lacan,  eC  Jnr.  L  18,  89;  xiL  07,  8;  witt 
Phan.  L  467;  rilL  543;  ix.  781,  2. 
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The  resentment  that  goaded  Juvenal  to  write  satire  seema 
also  to  have  inspired  the  pen  of  CL  Cobnslius  TAcrruB.^  He 
was  bom  54  A.D.,  or,  according  to  Arnold,  57  A.n.9  probably  in 
Eome.  His  father  was  perhaps  the  same  who  is  alluded  to  by 
Pliny^  as  procurator*  of  Belgian  GauL  It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain 
that  the  historian  come  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  stock ;  hi3  habit 
of  thought^  prejudices,  and  tastes  all  reflect  these  of  the  highest 
and  most  exclusive  society.  He  began  the  career  of  honours 
under  Vespasian^  by  obtaining  his  quaestorship,  and,  some  years 
later,  the  aedileship.  The  dates  of  both  these  events  are  uncer- 
tain— another  instance  of  the  vagueness  with  which  writers  of 
this  time  allude  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own  lives.  We 
know  that  at  twenty-one  he  married  the  daughter  of  Cn.  Julius 
Agricola,  and  that  he  was  praetor  ten  years  afterwards.  He  was 
also  quindecimvir  at  the  secular  games  under  Domitian  (88  a.d.). 
For  some  years  he  held  a  military  command  abroad,  perhaps  in 
Grermany.  On  his  return  he  was  constant  in  his  senatorial  duties^ 
and  we  find  him  joined  with  Pliny  in  the  accusation  of  Marius 
Priscus^  which  was  successful  but  unavailing.  Under  Kerva  (97 
iuD.)  he  was  made  consul ;  but  soon  retired  from  public  life,  and 
dedicated  the  rest  of  his  days  to  literature,  having  sketched  out  a 
vast  plan  of  Boman  history  the  greater  part  of  which  he  lived  to 
fulfil  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Brotier,  followed  by 
Arnold,  thii^  he  was  prematurely  cut  off  before  the  close  of 
Trajan's  reign,  but  it  is  possible  he  lived  somewhat  longer,  perhaps 
until  118  AD. 

The  first  remark  one  naturally  makes  on  reading  the  life  of 
Tacitus,  is  that  he  was  admirably  fitted  by  his  distinguished 
military  and  political  career  for  the  duties  of  a  historian.  Gibbon 
said  that  his  year  in  the  yeomanry  had  been  of  more  service  to 
him  in  describing  battles  than  any  closet  study  could  have  been ; 
and  Tacitus  has  this  great  advantage  over  Livy  that  he  had 
helped  to  make  history  as  well  as  to  relate  it  His  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  senator  enabled  him  to  understand  the  iniquity  of  Domi- 
tian's  government  in  a  way  that  would  other\vise  have  been 
impossible ;  and  of  the  complicity  shown  by  the  servile  fathers  in 
their  ruler's  acts  of  crime,  he  speaks  in  the  Agricola  with  somo- 
thing  like  the  shame  of  repent^ce.  His  character  seems  to  have 
been  naturally  proud  and  independent^  but  unequal  to  heroism  in 
action.  Like  almost  all  literary  minds  he  shrunk  from  facing 
peril  or  discomfort)  and  tried  to  steer  a  course  between  the  harsb 

*  His  prMnomen  Is  ancerteia ;  some  think  it  was  Puhhu§, 

•  K.  H.  rii  17.  »  Hist.  i.  1.  *  Agr.  45 
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aelf-asseiiion  of  a  Tlnasea^  and  the  cringmg  seivilit}'  of  tha 
majority  of  senatois.  ThiB  led  him  to  become  diflsatiBfied  with 
himflftlf,  with  the  world,  and  with  Divine  Providence^^  and  haa 
left  a  stamp  of  profound  and  rebeUiona  melancholy  on  all  hi£ 
works. 

As  a  yoong  man  he  had  stadied  rhetoric  under  Aper  Secnndns,* 
and  perhaps  Quintilian.  He  pleaded  with  the  greatest  snccesSy 
and  Pliny  gives  it  as  his  own  lughest  ambition  to  be  ranked  next^ 
he  dare  not  say  second,  to  Tacitus.^  Nor  was  his  deliberatiye 
eloquence  inferior  to  hiis  judicial  We  learn,  from  Pliny  again, 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  solemnity  in  his  language,  which  gave 
to  all  he  uttered  the  greatest  weight  The  panegyric  he  pro- 
nounced on  Yirginius  Eufus,  the  man  who  twice  refused  the 
chance  of  empire,  ''the  best  citizen  of  his  time^"  was  celebrated 
as  a  model  of  that  kind  of  oratory.^ 

The  earliest  work  of  his  that  has  reached  us  is  the  Diatogm  de 
wusaia  corruptae  EloqueTiiiae^  composed  under  Titus,  or  early 
under  Domitian.  It  attributes  the  decay  of  eloquence  to  the 
decay  of  freedom;  but  believes  in  a  future  development  of  im- 
perial oratory  under  the  mild  sway  of  just  princes,  founded  not 
on  feeble  and  repining  imitation  of  the  past,  but  on  a  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  qualificatioDS  attainable  in  the  present  political  con- 
ditions and  state  of  the  language.  The  argument  is  conducted 
throughout  with  the  greatest  moderation,  but  the  conclusion  is 
decided  in  favour  of  the  modem  style,  if  kept  within  proper 
bounds.  The  time  of  the  dialogue  is  laid  in  75  a.d.  ;  the  speaken 
are  Curiatius  Matemus,  Aper  Secundus,  and  Vipstanus  Messala. 
The  point  of  debate  is  one  frequently  discussed  in  the  schools  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  work  may  be  considered  as  a  Hteraiy  ezerdse ; 
but  the  author  must  have  outgrown  youth  when  he  wrote  it,  and 
ite  ability  is  such  as  to  give  promise  of  commanding  eminence  in 
the  future.  The  style  is  free  and  flowing,  and  full  of  imitations 
of  Cicera  This  has  caused  some  of  the  critics  to  attribute  it  to 
other  authors,  as  Pliny  the  younger  and  Quintilian,^  who  were 
known  to  be  Giceronianists.  But  independently  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  dif^tiuctly  above  the  level  of  these  writers,  we  observe  on  look- 
ing closely  many  indioationa  of  Tacitus's  peculiar  diction.^    The 

*A.iv.  20.  •A.xiv.  12.  •UeOt  2. 

«  Ep.  vii  20,  4.  •  Ep.  iL  1,  6. 

*  On.  29  especially,  teems  an  echo  of  QuiutiliaiL 

^  Kg,  Pallentem  Famam,  ch.  18.  The  expression—Aogostus  eloqnen- 
tiam  sicnt  cetera  pacofloerai ;  and  that  so  admirably  parapniused  by  Pitt 
(oh.  86),  Magna  eloquentia,  dent  flamma,  materia  aUtur  et  motibns  excite 
tw  et  nrendo  clareecit 
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flwet  striking  personal  notice  oecnis  in  tlie  thirteenth  ehapter, 
where  the  author  announces  his  determination  to  give  np  the  life 
of  amhition,  and,  like  ViEgil,  to  be  content  with  one  of  literary 
retirement  This  seems  at  first  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  known 
career  of  Tacitus ;  but  as  the  dialogue  bears  all  the  marks  of  early 
manhood,  the  resolve,  though  real,  may  have  been  a  passing  one 
only;  or,  in  comparison  with  what  he  felt  himself  capable  of 
doing,  the  activity  actually  displayed  by  him  may  have  seemod 
as  nothing,  and  to  have  merited  the  depreciatory  notice  he  here 
bestows  upon  it 

The  work  next  in  order  of  priority  is  the  AgricotOy  a  biography 
of  his  father-in-law,  composed  near  the  commencement  of  l^jan's 
reign,  about  98  a.  d.  The  talent  of  the  author  has  now  undergone  a 
change;  he  is  no  longer  the  bright  flowing  spirit  of  the  Dialogus,  who 
acknowledged  the  decline  while  making  the  most  of  the  excellences 
of  his  time ;  he  has  become  the  stem,  back-looking  moralist^  tba 
burning  panegyrist^  whose  very  pictures  of  virtue  are  the  most 
withering  rebukes  of  vica  This  treatise  represents  what  Teufifel  calls 
his  SaUustian  epoch;  i.^.,  a  phase  or  period  of  his  mental  devel- 
opment, in  which  his  political  and  moral  feelings  as  well  as  his 
Kterary  aspirations,  led  him  to  recall  the  manner  of  the  great 
rhetorical  biographer.  The  short  preface,  in  which  occurs  a  fierce 
protest  against  the  wickedness  of  ^e  time  just  past,  reminds  us  of 
the  more  verbose  but  otherwise  not  difwiTnilftr  introduetion  to  the 
Caiiline:  and  the  subordination  of  general  history  to  the  main 
■ubject  of  the  composition  is  earned  out  in  Sallust's  way,  but  with 
even  greater  completeness.  At  the  same  time  the  Silver  Age  is 
betrayed  by  the  extremely  high  colouring  of  the  rhetoric,  especi- 
ally  in  the  last  chapters,  where  an  impassioned  outpouring  of 
affection  and  despair  seems  by  its  prophetio  eloquence  to  summon 
forth  the  genius  that  is  to  bei  Alroady,  in  this  work,^  we  find 
that  Tacitus  has  conceived  the  design  of  his  Hidoriaej  to  which, 
therefore^  the  Agricola  must  be  considered  a  preliminazy  study. 

As  yet^  Tacitus's  manner  is  only  half-formed.  He  must  have 
acquired  by  painful  labour  that  wonderful  suggestive  brevity  which 
in  the  AnnaU  reaches  its  culmination,  and  is  of  all  styles  the 
world  of  letters  has  ever  seen,  the  most  compressed  and  full  of 
meaning.  The  Oermanioj  however,  in  cerfcain  portions^  approxi- 
mates to  't^  and  in  other  ways  shows  a  slight  increase  of  maturity 
over  the  biography  of  Agricola.  His  object  in  writing  this  trea- 
tise has  been  much  contested.  Some  think  it  was  in  order  ta 
diasuade  Tngan  from  a  projected  expedition  thai  he  paiatad  tha 

^CkZ.  ■  bp.  ek.  10, 11. 
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German  people  as  foes  so  fomnidable ;  others  that  it  is  a  satire  ai 
the  vices  of  Eome  couched  under  the  guise  of  an  innocent  ethno- 
graphic treatise ;  others  that  it  is  inspirod  by  the  genuine  scientific 
desire  to  investigate  the  many  objects  of  historic  and  natoiaJ 
interest  with  which  a  vast  and  almost  unknown  territory  abounded. 
But  none  of  these  motives  supplies  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
The  first  can  hardly  be  maintained  owing  to  historical  dMculties ; 
the  second,  though  an  object  congenial  to  the  Boman  mind,  is  not 
lofty  enough  to  have  moved  the  pen  of  Tacitus ;  the  third,  though 
it  may  have  had  some  weight  with  him,  would  aigne  ft  state  of 
scientific  curiosity  in  advance  of  Tacitus's  position  and  age,  and 
besides  is  incompatible  with  his  culpable  laziness  in  sifting  infor- 
mation on  matters  of  even  dtill  greater  ethnographic  interest^ 

The  true  motive  was  no  doubt  his  fear  lest  tiie  continual  assaults 
of  these  tribes  should  prove  a  permanent  and  insurmountable 
danger  to  Bomsi  Having  in  all  probability  been  himself  employed 
in  Germany,  Tacitus  liad  seen  with  dismay  of  what  stuff  the  nation 
was  made,  and  had  foreseen  what  the  defeat  of  Yams  might  have 
remotely  suggested,  that  some  day  the  degenerate  Bomans  would 
be  no  match  for  these  hardy  and  virtuous  'tribes.  Thus,  the 
design  of  the  work  was  purely  and  pre-eminently  patriotic ;  nor  is 
any  other  purpose  worthy  of  the  great  historian,  patrician,  patriot^ 
and  soldier  that  he  was.  At  the  same  time  subsidiary  motives  are 
not  excluded ;  we  may  well  believe  that  the  gall  of  satice  kindles 
his  eloquence,  and  that  the  insatiable  desire  of  knowledge  stimu- 
lates his  research  while  inquiring  into  the  less  accessible  details  of 
the  German  polity.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  gives  an  account  of  the  situation,  climate,  soil,  and  inhabitants 
3f  the  country ;  it  investigates  the  etymology  of  several  German 
names  of  men  and  gods,  describes  the  national  customs,  religion, 
laws,  amusements,  and  especially  celebrates  the  people's  moral 
strictness;  but  at  the  same  time  not  without  contrasting  them  un- 
favourably with  Eome  whenever  the  advantage  is  on  her  side. 
The  second  part  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  different  tribes,  with 
the  geographical  limits,  salient  characteristics,  and  a  short  his- 
torical account  of  each,  whenever  accessible 

Next  come  the  HistoneSy  which  are  a  narrative  of  the  reigns  of 
Galba,  Otho,  Yitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  written 
under  Tr^'an.  This  work,  of  which  we  possess  only  four  entire 
books,  witJ[L  part  of  the  fifth,  consisted  originally  of  fourteen  book% 
and  was  the  most  authentic  and  complete  of  all  his  wiitings.  Ths 
loss  of  the  last  nine  and  a  half  books  must  be  considered  inepai 

1  Votably  th6  histoiy  of  tJie  Jews.    Hist  T. 
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■ible.  In  the  Qtrmcada  he  had  shown  the  power  of  that  Iibert j 
which  the  barbanans  eigoyed,  had  indicated  their  polity,  in  which 
even  then  the  geims  of  feudalism,  chivaliyy  the  worship  of  the 
sex,  tronbadonr  minstrelsy,  faiiy  mythology,  and,  above  idl,  repre- 
sentative govemmeni^  existed.  In  the  Historiae  he  paints  with 
tremendous  power  the  disorgamsation  of  the  Eoman  state,  the 
military  anarchy  which  made  the  diadem  the  gift  of  a  brutal 
soldiery,  and  revealed  the  startling  truth  that  an  emperor  could  be 
created  elsewhere  than  at  Eome. 

At  this  period  his  style  still  retains  some  traces  of  its  former 
copious  flow;  it  has  not  yet  been  pressed  tight  into  the  short 
Bententiae^  which  were  its  final  and  most  characteristic  develop- 
ment^ and  which  in  the  Annals  dominate  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  style.  ^ 

The  AnncUsy  ah  exeesau  divi  AugusHj  in  sixteen  books,  treated 
the  history  of  the  Empire  untQ  the  extinction  of  the  Qaudian 
dynasty.  They  c<Hitain  two  separate  threads  of  Instory,  one  internal, 
the  other  extemaL  The  latter  is  important  and  interesting ;  but 
the  former  is  both  in  an  immeasurably  greater  degree.  It  has 
been  likened  to  a  tragedy  in  two  acts,  the  first  terminating  with 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  the  second  with  the  death  of  Nero.  Tacitus 
in  this  work  shows  his  personal  sympathies  more  strongly  than  in 
any  of  the  others.  He  appears  as  a  Boman  of  the  old  school,  but 
still  more,  as  an  oligarchical  partiBan.  Not  that  he  indidged  in 
chimerical  plans  for  restoring  the  BepubUc  That  he  saw  was  im- 
possible ;  nor  had  he  much  sympathy  with  those  who  strove  for 
it  But  his  resignation  to  the  Empire  as  an  unavoidable  evil  does 
not  inspire  him  with  contentment.  His  blood  boils  with  indig- 
nation at  the  steady  repression  of  the  liberty  of  action  of  the  old 
families,  which  the  instincts  of  imperialism  forced  upon  the 
monaidbs  from  the  very  beginning;  nor  do  the  general  security 
of  life  and  property,  the  bettered  condition  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  long  peace  that  had  allowed  the  internal  resources  of  the 
empire  to  be  developed,  make  amends  for  what  he  considers  the 
iniquitous  tyranny  practised  upon  the  higher  orders  of  the  stata 
Thus  he  writes  under  a  strong  sense  of  iigustice^  which  reaches 
its  culmination  in  treating  of  the  earlier  reigns.  But  this  Hoes 
not  provoke  him  into  intemperate  langoage,  fir  less  into  nusrepre- 
seniation  of  fact ;  if  he  disdained  to  complain,  he  disdained  still 
more  to  &lsify.  But  he  cannot  help  insinuating ;  and  his  in- 
sinuations are  of  such  searching  power  that^  once  suggested,  they 
grasp  hold  of  the  mind,  and  will  not  be  shaken  o£  Of  all  Latin 
authors  none  has  so  much  power  over  the  reader  as  Tadtas.  If 
hj  eloquence  is  moant  the  ability  to  perauads^  then  he  ia  the  moil 
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eloquent  historian  that  ever  existed.  To  doubt  his  judgment  !• 
almost  to  be  false  to  the  conscience  of  history.     Nevertheless,  his  , 

saturnine  portraits  have  been  severely  criticised  both  by  English  ^ 

and  Freneh  historians,  and  the  arguments  for  the  defence  put 
forward  with  enthusiasm  as  well  as  force.  The  result  is^  tibuai 
Tacitus's  verdict  has  been  shaken,  but  not  reversed.  The  but- 
passing  vividness  of  such  characters  as  his  Tiberius  and  Nero  foi^ 
bids  us  to  doubt  their  substantial  reality.  But  once  Mb  prepos- 
sessions are  known  and  discounted,  the  student  of  his  works  can 
give  a  freer  attention  to  the  countervailing  facts^  which  Tacitus  is 
too  honourable  to  hide. 

After  long  wavering  between  the  two  styles,  he  adopted  the 
brilliant  one  fashionable  in  his  time,  but  he  bias  glorified  it  in 
adopting  it  Periods  such  as  those  of  Pliny  would  be  frigid  in 
him.  He  still  retains  some  traces  (though  they  are  few)  of  the 
rhetorician.  In  an  interesting  passage  he  complains  of  tiie  com- 
parative poverty  of  his  subject  as  contrasted  with  that  of  livy : 
"  Ingentia  illi  bella^  expugnationes  urbium,  fusos  captoeque  regei 
libero  ^gressu  memorabant;  nobis  in  arcto  et  inglorius  labor; 
Immota  quippe  aut  modice  lacessita  pax  maestae  urbis  res  et 
princeps  prof  erendi  imperii  incuriosus ;"  ^  but  he  certainly  had  no 
cause  to  complain,  ^e  sombre  annals  of  the  Empire  were  not 
less  amenable  to  a  powerful  dramatic  treatment  than  the  vigorous 
and  aggressive  youth  of  the  Eepublic  had  been.  Nor  does  the  story 
of  guilt  and  horror  depicted  in  the  Annals  fall  below  even  the 
finest  scenes  of  livy;  in  intensity  of  interest  it  rather  exceeds  them. 

Tacitus  intended  to  have  completed  his  labours  by  a  history  of 
Augustus's  reign,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  writa  This 
is  a  great  misfortune.  But  he  hais  left  us  his  opinion  on  the  char- 
acter and  policy  of  Augustus  in  the  first  few  chapters  of  the 
AnnalSy  and  a  very  valuable  opinion  it  is.  What  makes  the  his- 
torian more  bitter  in  the  AnncUs  than  elsewhere,  is  the  feeling  that 
it  was  the  early  emperors  who  inaugurated  the  evil  policy  which 
their  successors  could  hardly  help  themselves  in  carrying  out 
When  the  failure  of  Piso's  conspiracy  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
the  aristocracy,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  retain  for  the  later 
emperors  the  same  intense  hatred  that  had  been  felt  for  those 
whose  tyranny  fostered,  and  then  remorselessly  crushed,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  patrician  party.  The  Annaia^  therefore,  thou^ 
the  most  concentrated,  powerf ul,  and  dramatic  of  Tadtiis's  works, 
hardly  rank  quite  so  high  in  a  purely  historical  point  of  view  ji 
ttie  Higtorim;  as  Merivale  has  said,  they  are  all  iotire, 

>Au.hr.a3. 
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At  the  same  time,  his  facts  aieqtiitetniBtwortihy.  Weknowfrom 
Pliny's  letters  that  he  took  great  pains  to  get  at  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  beyond  doubt  he  was  well  qualified  to  judge  in  cases 
of  conflicting  CTidence.  These  diverse  excellences,  in  the  opinion 
of  Niebuhr  and  Arnold,  place  him  indisputably  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  histoiiana  We  cannot  better  close  this  account  than  in 
the  eloquent  words  of  a  French  writer :  ^  *'  In  Tacitus  subjectivity 
predominates ;  the  anger  and  pity  whicb  in  turn  never  cease  to 
move  him,  give  to  his  style  an  expressiveness,  a  rich  glow  of  senti- 
ment, of  which  antiquity  affords  no  other  example.  This  constant 
union  between  the  dramatic  and  pathetic  elements,  together  with 
the  directness,  energy,  and  reality  of  the  language,  must  act  with 
irresistible  force  upon  every  reader.  Tacitus  is  a  poet ;  but  a  poet 
that  has  a  spirit  of  his  own.  Was  he  as  fully  appreciated  in  his 
own  day  as  he  is  in  ouzst  We  doubt  it  The  honors,  the 
degeneracy  of  his  time,  awake  in  his  brooding  soul  the  altogether 
modem  idea  of  national  expiation  and  national  chastisement. 
The  historian  rises  to  the  sublimity  of  the  judge.  He  summons 
the  guilty  to  his  tribunal,  and  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Future  and 
of  Posterity  that  he  pronounces  the  implacable  and  iiieversible 
verdict" 

The  poetical  and  Greek  constructions  with  which  Tacitus's  style 
abounds,  the  various  aitiflces  whereby  he  relieves  the  tedium  of 
monotonous  narrative,  or  attains  brevity  or  variety,  have  been  so 
often  analysed  in  well-known  grammatical  treatiseB  that  it  ii 
vmeceisary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them  heia 

^  Sis  Boj.  Xa  JSwuBMi  di  r A|pi» 
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Ta»  BmBum  of  Hat>htaii  akx>  tbm  Antohikhb  (117-180  a.ixX 

Wb  now  eater  on  a  new  and  in  some  respects  a  Terj  interesting 

era.     From  the  inflnenoe  exerted  on  the  last  period  by  the  family 

of  Seneca,  we  might  call  it  the  epoch  of  Spanish  Latinity;  from 

the  similar  influence  now  exerted  by  the  African  flchool,  we 

might  call  the  present  the  epoch  of  African  Latinity.    Its  chief 

characteristic  is   ill-digested  eradition.     Yariona  drcimistancea 

combined  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  general,  and  the 

growing  cosmopolitan  sentiment  excited  a  strong  interest  in  every 

kind  of  exotic  learning.     With  increased  division  depth  was 

necessarily  sacrificed.    The  emperor  set  the  example  of  travel, 

which  was  eagerly  followed  by  his  subjects.     Hence  a  large  mass 

of  information  was  acquired,  which  injuriously  affected  those  who 

possessed  it     They  appear,  as  it  were,  crushed  by  its  weighty 

and  become  learned  triflers  or  uninteresting  pedant&     By  far  the 

most  considerable  writer  of  this  period  was  Suetonius,  but  then  he 

had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Pliny,  of  whom  for  several  years 

he  was  an  intimate  friend.    Hadrian  himself  (76-1 38  A.D.),  among 

his  many  other  accomplishments,  gave  some  attention  to  letters 

Speeches^  treatises  of  various  kinds,  anecdotes,  and  a  collection  of 

oracles,  axe  ascribed  to  his  pen.     Also  oertaui  epigrams  which  wo 

stOl  possess,  and  chiefly  that  exquisite  address  to  his  soul,  com- 

posed  on  his  death-bed :  ^ 

AsimiilR  Ttgnla  blandnle 
Hospes  comesqne  corporis 
Quae  nano  abioia  in  looa» 
Pallidula  rigida  nndtQa  ? 
Keo  at  soles  dabia  iocoa.* 

Hadrian  was  also  a  patron  of  letters^  though  an  hiconstant  ona 
His  vanity  led  him  to  wish  to  have  distinguished  writers  about 
him,  but  it  also  led  him  to  wish  to  be  ranked  as  himself  the  most 
distinguished.    His  own  taste  was  good;  he  appreciated  and 

^  Fto  an  ezoellexit  04scoimt  of  thia  inconatant  jprinos  sat  his  biography  h% 
Aaliaa  fl^rti^i"^  who  proaervea  other  poema  of  hia. 
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oopied  the  style  of  the  republican  age;  but  he  enoonraged  the 
pedantic  Fronto,  whose  teste  was  corrapt  and  ruinously  influentiaL 
80  that  while  with  one  hand  he  benefited  liteiatuie^  with  tht 
other  be  injured  it 

The  birth  year  of  C  Subtonius  Traitquillub  is  uncertaiii,  bat 
may  be  assigned  with  probability  to  75  a.d.i  We  may  htae 
remark  the  extraordinary  reticence  of  the  later  writers  on  the 
subject  of  their  younger  daya  Seneca  alone  is  communicative. 
All  the  rest  show  an  oblivion  or  indifference  most  unlike  the 
genial  communicativeness  of  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  His 
father  was  one  Suetonius  Lenis,  a  m^tary  tribune  and  wearer  ol 
the  angustidave.  Muretus,  however,  desirous  to  give  him  a  moie 
illustrious  origin,  declares  l^t  his  father  was  the  Suetonius  Pau- 
linus  mentioned  by  Tacitu&  We  learn  a  good  deal  of  his  younger 
days  from  the  letters  of  Pliny,  and  can  infer  something  of  his 
character  also.  In  conformity  with  what  we  know  from  other 
sources  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age»  we  find  that  he  was  given 
to  superstition.^  At  this  time  {i.e,  under  Trajan)  Suetonius 
wavered  between  a  literary  and  a  political  career.  Pliny  was 
able  and  willing  to  help  him  in  the  latter,  and  got  him  appointed 
to  the  office  of  tribune  (102  a.d.).^  Some  years  later  (112  a.d.), 
he  procured  for  him  the  jus  trium  Uberorumy  though  Suetonius 
was  childless.  We  see  that  Augustus's  excellent  institutions  had 
already  turned  into  an  abuse.  The  means  for  keeping  up  the 
popidation  had  become  a  compensation  for  domestic  unhappineas.^ 
Suetonius  practised  for  some  years  at  the  bar,  and  seems  to  have 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  We  find  him  begging  Pliny  to 
negotiate  for  him  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate.^  Shortly  after 
this  he  was  promoted  to  be  Hadrian's  secretary,  which  gave  him 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  enriching  his  stores  of  knowledge  from 
the  imperial  library.  Of  this  opportunity  be  made  excellent  un^ 
and  after  his  disgrace,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  too  great  familiarity  with 
the  empress  (119  A.D.),  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to  those  multi- 
farious and  learned  works,  which  gave  him  the  position  of  the 
Yarro  of  the  imperial  period.  His  life  was  prolonged  for  many 
years,  probably  until  160  a.i>.* 

The  writings  of  Suetonius  were  encydopfedic.  Following  the 
enlture  of  his  day,  he  seems  to  have  written  partly  in  Greek,  partly 
in  Latin.    This  had  been  also  the  practice  of  Cicero,  and  of  many 

^  Of.  Dom.  12,  Interftiisse  me  €bioU$o&nMuim  memini  cum  inspioeietm 
•enex  (a  Domitiano).  From  Gram.  4,  Ner.  67,  as  compared  with  thia,  wt 
thonld  infer  that  he  waa  about  fifteen  in  the  year  90. 

•  Ejp.  i  18.  ■  Ep.  iii.  8.  <  Paneg.  Trid.  95.  •  Kp.  L  S4 

*  jCa.  Vronto  writing  under  Antoninna  mentiona  him  as  still  living 
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ci  the  graatcat  lepnblican  anllLam.  Tlie  difference  between  then 
lies,  not  in  the  &ot  that  Snetonina'a  Greek  was  better,  but  that  hit 
Latin  is  less  good.  Instead  of  a  national  it  is  fast  becoming  a 
soemopoHtan  dialect  Still  Snetotdus  tried  to  form  his  taste  on 
older  and  pnier  models,  and  is  far  remoTcd  from  the  denationalised 
school  of  Fronto  and  Aptdeios. 

The  titles  of  his  works  are  a  little  obscure.  Both,  following 
Suidas,  giyes  the  following.  (1)  wtpi  riur  ««p'  ^^EXXiyri  vtuSuuv 
fiifiXJ[cVf  a  book  of  gamesi  This  is  quoted  or  paraphrased  by 
Tzetzes^^  and  several  excerpts  from  it  are  preserved  in  Eustathiua. 
It  was  no  doubt  written  in  Greek,  but  perhaps  in  Latin  also.  (2) 
ircpl  TUK  «apci  'Pco/uuitbi$  0€»pua¥  koI  Ayiofiuv  pifiXtn  y,  an  account 
in  three  books  of  the  Boman  spectacles  and  games,  of  which  an 
interesting  fragment  on  the  Troia  Indus  is  preserved  by  TertuUian.* 
(3)  ircpl  rov  icatA  'Poifuuovs  ivuxvrov  PifiXtai^f  an  archaeological 
investigation  into  the  theory  of  the  Bt>man  year.  (4)  Tcpl  Tie¥ 
Ik  roSr  pifiXtoi^  tnnudfov^  on  the  signification  of  rare  worda.  (5) 
wtpL  t9«  Kuc^NtfKos  voXtrcioc^  a  justification  of  the  conduct  of 
Cicero,  in  opposition  to  some  of  his  now  numerous  detractors^ 
especially  one  Bidymus,  a  conceited  Alexandrine,  called  Chaloen- 
terus,  "  Hie  man  of  iron  digestion,"  on  account  of  his  imTnenae 
powers  of  work.  (6)  wtpi  ovofxartav  koI  iScas  ifrOrffidrtai^  mil  vvo- 
hqftAruw^  a  treatise  on  the  different  names  of  shoes,  coats^  and  other 
articles  of  drees.  This  may  seem  a  trivial  subject;  but,  after 
Garlyle,  we  can  hardly  deny  its  capability  of  throwing  light  on  great 
matters.  Besides,  in  ancient  times  diess  had  a  religious  origin,  and 
in  many  cases  a  religious  significance.  And  two  passages  from 
the  work  preserved  by  Servius,'  aie  important  from  this  point  ol 
view.  (7)  ircpl  Bva-ifi^fijuif  X^€<iif  ^roi  pXa4Tilnffuai¥f  an  inquiry 
into  the  origin  and  etymology  of  the  various  terms  of  abuse 
employed  in  conversation  and  literature.  This  was  almost  cer> 
tainly  written  in  Greek.  (6)  w€pX  *Ptt/i.i^  koI  r&y  ly  avrg  vofju/iMv 
Kol  ifiiav  fiifiXia  Py  a  suecinot  account  of  tiie  chief  Boman  customs, 
of  which  only  a  short  passage  on  the  Triun^  has  come  down  to 
us  through  Isidoreb^  (9)  SyvycyucdF  Kaurapon^,^  a  biography  of 
the  twelve  Caesars,  divided  into  eight  books.  (10)  Sr^tf^i 
Toi^auuv  avSpCjv  hrurqfuuyf  a  gallery  of   illustrious  men,  the 

^  Hist  Yu*  6,  874-896  (Roth).  *  De  Speot  5. 

*  Ad  Aen.  7,  612:  Tria  suntgenera  tnbeamm;  nnuro  diis  sacrataiiif  quod 
Mt  tantnm  de  pnxpnra;  aliud  regnm,  qaod  est  puipureum,  habet  tanem 
albam  idiqiiid;  tertixun  anecurale  de  purpura  et  oocco.  The  other  passagi 
lAd  Aen.  2,  688)  deaoribes  the  diierent  priestly  caps,  the  tipiaa,  the  tuMu% 
md  the  ffcilsnu, 

*  Etym.  18,  2,  t. 

*  Peihaps  the  word  St^mui  should  be  tnpplied  before  ffvyynmi^ 
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plan  of  which  waa  followed  by  Jerome  in'  his  histozy  of  the 
worthies  of  the  church.     But  Suetonius's  catalogue  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  those  eminent  in  literature,  and  to  have 
treated  only  of  poets,  oiatozs,  historians,  philosophers,  gram- 
marians, and  rhetoricians.     Of  this  we  possess  considerable  frag- 
ments, especiallj  the   account  of    the    grammarians,  and   the 
lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  and  Pliny.     (11)  ircpt  hrunjfuov  vofn^f 
an  account  of  those  courtesans  who  had  become  renowned  through 
their  wit,  beauty,  oi  genius.    (12)  De  Vitiis  Corporalilms,  a  list  of 
bodily  defects,  written  perhaps  to  supplement  the  medical  works 
of  Cekus  and  Scribonius  Largus.     (13)  De  Ingtitutiane  Qfid- 
orunif  a  manual  of  rank  as  fixed  by  law,  and  of  social  and  court 
etiquetta     This,  did  we  possess  it,  would  be  highly  interesting, 
and  might  throw  light  on  many  now  obscure  points.     (14)  De 
RegibuSy  in  three  books,  containing  short  biographies  of  the  most 
renowned  monarchs  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  globe, 
treated  in  hia  usual  style  of  a  string  of  facts  coupled  with  a  list 
of  virtues  and  vice&     (15)  De  Bebue  Variis^  a  sort  of  cmoj  of 
which  we  can  detect  but  few,  and  those  insignificant^  notice& 
(16)  PratOf  or  miscellaneous  subjects,  in  ten  or  perhaps  twelve 
books,  which  work  was  greatly  admired  not  only  in  the  centuries 
immediately  succeeding,  but  also  throughout  tiie  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  extremely  probable,  as  Teuffel  thinks,  that  many  of  the  fore- 
going treatises  may  really  have  been  simply  portions  of  the  Frata 
cited  under  their  separate  names.    The  firist  eight  books  were 
confined  to  national  antiquities  and  other  similar  points  of  interest ; 
the  rest  were  given  to  natural  science  and  that  sort  of  popular 
philosophy  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  time,  which  finds  a  parallel 
between  evazy  fact  of  the  physical  universe  and  some  phenomenon 
of  the  human  body  est  mind.    They  were  modelled  on  Yarro's 
writings,  which  to  a  large  extent  they  superseded,  except  for  great 
writers  like  Augustine,  who  went  back  to  the  fountain  head.^ 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Suetonius  treated  history;  but  a  work  on 
the  wars  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Antony  and  Ootavian,  is 
indicated  by  some  notices  in  Dio  Cassius  and  Jerome,    All  these 
writings,  however,  are  lost,  and  the  sole  work  by  which  we  can 
form  an  estimate  of  Suetonius's  genius  is  his  Uvea  of  the  CtmuK 
which  we  fortunately  possess  almost  entira 

Suetonius  possessed  in  a  high  degree  some  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  of  a  biographer.    He  was  minute,  laborious,  and 

>  In  one  MS.  la  appended  to  Snetonios's  works  a  list  of  fframmatieal  obser- 
fations  called  Differentiae  eemumum  Remmi  Palaenumu  m  libro  Sueieni 
TravquiUi  qui  interibUur  UnUum,  Both  prints  thsss^  b«t  does  not  helisifi 
khem  genuine. 
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aocuiate  in  hii  inveBtigation  of  fMte;  he  neglected  nothing;  how- 
ever tdvial  or  eren  offensiyey  which  he  thought  threw  light  upoa 
the  character  of  circnmstanoes  of  those  he  described.  And  he  if 
completely  impartial;  it  would  perhaps  he  more  correct  to  say 
indifferent  His  accounts  have  been  well  compared  by  a  French 
writer  to  the  prods  verbal  of  the  law  courts.  They  are  dry, 
systematic,  and  uncoloured  by  partisanship  or  passion.  Such 
statements  are  valuable  in  themselves,  and  particularly  when  read 
as  a  pendant  to  the  history  of  Tacitus,  which  they  often  confirm, 
often  correct^  and  always  illustrate.  To  take  a  single  point ;  we 
see  from  Tacitus  how  it  was  that  the  emperors  were  so  odious  to 
the  aristocracy;  we  see  from  Suetonius  how  it  was  that  they 
became  the  idols  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  details  are  extremely 
disgusting,  but  this  strong  realism  is  a  Eoman  characteristic,  and 
adds  to  their  value.  To  the  higher  attributes  of  a  historian 
Suetonius  has  no  pretension.  He  scarcely  touches  on  the  great 
historic  events,  and  never  ventures  a  comprehensive  judgment; 
nor  can  he  even  take  a  wide  survey  of  the  characters  he  pourtraya 
But  he  is  a  faithful  collector  of  evidence  on  which  the  philosophic 
biographer  may  base  his  own  judgment ;  and  as  he  generally  gives 
his  sources,  which  are  authentic  in  almost  every  case^  we  may  use 
his  statements  with  perfect  confidence. 

His  style  is  coloured  with  rhetoric,  and  occasionally  with  poetie 
embellishment,  but  is  otherwise  terse  and  vigorous.  The  extreme 
curtness  he  cultivated  often  leads  him  into  something  bordering 
on  obscurity.  His  habit  of  alluding  to  sources  of  information 
instead  of  being  at  the  pains  to  describe  them  at  length,  while  it 
adds  to  the  neatness  of  his  periods,  detracts  from  its  value  to  our- 
selves. He  rises  but  rarely  into  eloquence,  and  still  more  rarely 
shows  dramatic  power.  The  best  known  of  his  descriptive  scenes 
is  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  that  of  Nero  is  almost  more 
graphic.  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  give  a  translation  of  it^ 
The  scene  is  the  palace,  the  time^  the  night  before  his  death : — 

"  He  thus  put  off  deciding  what  to  do  till  next  day.  But  aboat  midnight 
he  awoke,  and  finding  the  gnaid  gone,  leapt  ont  of  bed,  and  sent  ronnd 
messages  to  his  friends ;  bat  meeting  with  no  response,  he  himself  aooom- 
panied  by  one  or  two  persons,  called  at  their  honses  in  torn.  Bat  every 
door  was  shnt^  and  no  one  answered  his  inquiries,  sc  he  returned  to  his 
chamber  to  find  the  ^ard  had  fled,  carmng  with  them  the  entire  fixmitare, 
and  with  the  rest  his  box  of  poison.  He  at  once  asked  for  Spicnla^  the 
mirmillo  or  some  other  trained  assassin  to  deal  the  fatal  blow,  bat  coald  get 
no  one.  This  seemed  to  strike  him ;  he  cried  oat,  '  Have  I  then  neither 
nor  enemy ! '  and  ran  forward  as  if  intending  to  throw  himself  into  tibi 


A  ft  wUl  be  found  N9t.  47-49 . 
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iffW.     Bnt  checkini;;  his  gt«pt  he  begged  for  some  better  oonoeeled  Udfng* 

flaoe  where  he  might  have  time  to  collect  hia  thoughts.    The  freedmsD 
haou  oifered  his  saborban  yilla,  ritnate  fonr  miles  distant,  midway  between 
the  Salarian  and  Nomentane  roads ;  so  just  as  he  was,  bare-foot  and  dad  in 
his  tnnio,  he  threw  round  him  a  faded  doiJc,  and  ooyering  his  head,  and 
binding  a  napkin  OTer  his  face,  mounted  a  horse  with  four  companions  ol 
whom  Spoms  was  one.    On  starting  he  wss  terrified  by  a  shock  of  earth- 
quake and  an  adverse  flash  of  lightnug^  and  heard  from  the  camp  hard  by 
tne  ahouts  of  the  soldiers  predicting  his  ruin  and  Galba'a  triumph.    A  tra- 
veller, as  they  passed,  obeenred,  '^lose  men  are  pursuing  Nero ;'  another 
asked,  '  la  there  any  news  in  town  about  Nero  t '    His  horse  took  fright  at 
the  smell  of  a  dead  body  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  road ;  in  the  con- 
fusion his  disguise  fell  off,  and  a  praetorian  soldier  recognised  and  saluted 
him.     Airived  at  the  nost-house,  they  left  their  horses,  and  struggled 
through  a  thorny  copse  oy  following  a  track  in  the  sandy  soil,  but  were 
obliged  to  put  cloths  under  their  feet  as  they  walked.     However,  they 
arrived  safely  at  the  back  wall  of  the  villa.     Phaon  then  suggested  that  they 
should  hide  in  a  cavern  hard  by,  formed  bv  a  heap  of  sand.     But  Nero 
declaring  that  he  would  not  be  buried  alive,  they  waited  a  little,  till  a  chance 
should  offer  of  entering  the  villa  unobserved.  Seeing  some  water  in  a  little 
pool,  he  scoojied  some  up  with  his  hand,  and  just  before  drinking  said  '  This 
is  Nero's  distilled  water!'  then,  seeing  how  his  doak  was  torn  by  the 
brambles,  he  peded  off  the  thorns  from  Sie  branches  that  crossed  the  path. 
Then  crawling  on  all  fours,  he  passed  throueh  a  narrow  passage  out  o7  the 
eavem  into  the  nearest  cdlar,  and  there  laid  himself  on  a  pallet  made  of  old 
itraw  and  furnished  witii  anything  but  a  comfortable  pillow.     Becoming 
both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  refrised  some  must^  bread  that  was  offered  him, 
bnt  drank  a  little  tepid  water.  |^o  free  himself  from  the  oonstant  shower  of 
abuse  that  those  who  came  to  gaze  poured  on  him,  he  ordered  a  pit  to  be 
made  according  to  the  measure  of  his  body,  and  any  bits  of  marble  that  lay 
by  to  be  heaped  together,  and  water  and  wood  to  be  brou^^t  for  the  proper 
disposing  of  the  corpse ;  weeping  at  each  stsfe  of  the  prooeedinn,  and  saying 
every  now  and  then,  '  Oh  I  what  sn  artist  the  world  is  losing  t-   ^ 

while  thus  occupied  a  missive  was  brought  to  Phaon.  Nero  snatched  it 
out  of  his  hand,  ana  read  that  he  had  been  decreed  an  enemy  by  the  senate, 
and  was  demanded  for  pumdiment '  acoording  to  the  manner  of  our  ancestors.' 
He  asked  what  this  meant.  Beins  told  tmit  he  would  be  stripped  naked, 
his  nedk  fixed  in  a  pitchfork,  and  nis  bade  scourged  until  he  was  dead,  he 
seized  in  his  terror  two  daggera  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  but  after 
fedinff  their  edge  put  them  back  into  their  sheaths,  alleging  that  the  frtted 
hour  had  not  yet  come.  Sometimes  he  would  ask  Sporus  to  ndse  the  funerd 
lamentation,  tiien  he  would  Implore  some  one  to  set  him  an  example  of 
courage  by  dying  first ;  sometimes  he  would  chide  his  own  irresolutsness  by 
savings'  I  am  a  base  degenerate  man  to  live  I  This  does  not  beseem  Nero  1 
we  must  be  steady  on  occasions  like  these— come,  rouse  vouisdf  I ' '  Already 
the  horsemen  were  seen  approaching  who  had  recdved  orden  to  eany  him 
off  aliv«.    Crying  out  in  the  words  of  Homer : 

*  The  nolM  of  iwtft-footed  steeds  Bferikas  aqr  em,* 

he  drove  tiie  weapon  into  his  throat  with  the  hdp  of  his  seoretuy  EpaphiO' 
ditus,  and  immediately  fell  back  hdf-dead.  The  centurion  now  arrived,  and, 
under  the  pretence  of  assisting  him,  put  his  doak  to  the  wound ;  Nero  oulj 

'  QosiUs  artifex  pereo. 

*  ICany  of  these  ^sonktioiis  are  in  Greek     Ob  this  see  note  L  p.  Sy 
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replied,  '  Too  late  I*  uid  '  This  is  yonr  loyalty  I'  With  these  words  he  die^ 
his  eyes  bein?  quite  glased,  and  starting  oat  in  a  manner  horrible  to  witness^ 
His  coDtinual  and  earnest  petition  had  oeen  that  no  one  should  have  possesi 
sion  of  his  head,  but  that  come  what  would,  he  might  be  buried  wholes 
This  Talus,  Qalba's  freedman,  granted." 

It  will  be  seen  that  bis  nanatiye,  thongb  not  lofly,  is  mastedy, 
dear,  and  impressivei 

Besides  Suetonius  we  have  a  historian,  thougb  a  minor  one,  in 
P.  Annius  Elobub,^  who  is  now  generally  identified  with  tbt 
rhetorician  and  poet  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Pliny,  and 
author  of  a  dialogue,  "  VergUiua  Orator  an  Foesta^  and  some  lines 
Db  Eosis  and  De  Qualitate  VUae,*  Little  is  known  of  bis  life,  except 
that  be  was  a  youth  in  tbe  time  of  Domitian,  was  vanquished  at 
tbe  Capitoline  contest  tbrougb  uiijust  partiality,  and  settled  at 
Tarraco  as  a  professional  rhetorician.  Under  Hadrian  be  returned 
to  Bome,  and  probably  did  not  survive  bis  reign.  Tbe  eptom« 
of  livy's  history,  or  rather  tbe  wars  of  it,  from  tbe  foundation  of 
Bome  to  tbe  era  of  Augustus,  in  two  short  books,  is  a  pretentious 
and  smartly  written  work.  But  it  shows  no  independent  investiga- 
tion, and  no  power  of  impartial  judgment  Its  views  of  tbe  con- 
stitution ^  are  even  more  superficial  than  those  of  livy.  The  first 
book  ends  with  tbe  Gracchi,  after  wbom^^according  to  tbe  antbor^ 
tbe  decline  began.  Tbe  frequent  moral  declamations  were  greatly 
to  tbe  taste  of  tbe  Middle  Ages,  and  tbrougbout  them  Florus  was 
a  favourites  Abridgments  were  now  tbe  fashion ;  perhaps  that  oi 
Pompeius  Trogus  by  Justinus  belongs  to  this  reign.^  Many  bia- 
torians  wrote  in  Greek. 

Jurisprudence  was  also  actively  cultivated.  We  have  the  two 
great  names  of  Salvius  Julianus  and  Sbz.  Pomponiub,  both  of 
whom  continued  to  write  under  tbe  Antonines.  They  were  neari) 
of  an  age.  Pomponius,  we  infer  from  bis  own  words,'^  was  bom 
somewbere  about  84  A.D.,  and  as  be  lived  to  a  great  age^  it  is  pro- 
bable that  be  survived  bis  brother  jurist  Both  enjoyed  for  several 
centuries  a  higb  and  deserved  reputation.  Tbe  rise  of  philoso- 
phical jurispiiidence  coincides  with  tbe  decline  of  all  other  litera- 
ture. It  must  be  considered  to  belong  to  sdenoe  rather  than 
letten,  and  is  far  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  more  than  merely 
noticed  ber&  Both  these .  authors  wrote  a  digest^  as  well  as 
numerous  other  works.  Tbe  best-known  popular  treatise  of  Pom* 
ponius  was  bis  Enchiridum,  or  Manual  of  tbe  Law  of  Kationsi 

^^Usaally  (from  the  God.  Bambeig. )  Jnlins  Flonu ;  baft  Mommsm  oonsidan 
this  a  corruption* 

>  Riese.  Anthol  Lot.  p.  168-70 ;  ib.  Ko.  87,  p.  lOL  SooM  have  aseribsd 
tbe  Pervigilium  Vrnmia  to  him. 

« iL  1.  «  See  back  psge  SSt  •  11%.  xL  5»  Sft 
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oontaiiiing  a  sketoh  of  the  bistoiy  of  Bonian  law  and  jurispradence 
until  the  time  of  Julian.^ 

The  study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  was  pursued  with  much 
industry,  but  by  persons  of  inferior  mark  Aktonius  Julxanus^ 
a  SpaniiEod,  some  account  of  whom  is  given  by  Gellius,'  kept  up 
the  older  style  as  against  the  new  African  fashion.  His  declama- 
tions have  perished;  but  those  of  Calfubnius  Flaoous  still 
remain.  The  chief  rhetoricians  seem  to  have  confined  themselyes 
to  declaiming  in  Greek.  The  celebrated  Favorinus,  at  once  philo- 
sopher, rhetorician,  and  minute  grammarian,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular.  Tbbentius  Soaurub  wrote  a  book* on  Latin  grammar, 
and  commentaries  on  Flautus  and  YirgiL  We  have  his  treatise 
De  OrtJiographia,  which  contains  many  rare  ancient  forma  His 
evident  desire  to  be  brief  has  caused  some  obscurity.  The  author 
formed  his  language  on  the  older  models ;  like  Suetonius^  follow- 
ing Pliny,  and  through  him,  the  classical  period. 

PhiloeopheiB  abounded  in  this  age,  and  one  at  least,  Plutarch, 
has  attained  the  highest  renown.  As  he,  in  common  with  all 
the  rest,  wrote  in  Greek,  no  more  will  be  said  about  them  here. 

A  medical  writer  of  some  note^  whose  two  works  on  acute  {ederei 
fxusumes)  and  chronic  (tardae)  diseases  have  reached  us,  is  Caelius 
AuBELiANiJB.  His  exact  date  is  not  known.  But  as  he  neviv 
alludes  to  Galen,  it  is  probable  he  lived  before  him.  He  was  bom 
at  Sicca  in  Numidia^  and  chiefly  followed  SoranusL 

The  reigns  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  his  son,  the  saintly  M. 
Aurelius,  covered  a  space  of  forty-two  years,  during  which  good 
government  and  consistent  patronage  did  all  Uiey  coiUd  for  letters. 
But  though  the  emperor  could  give  the  tone  to  such  literature  as 
existed,  he  could  not  revive  the  old  force  and  spirit^  which  were 
gone  forever.  The  Bomans  now  showed  all  the  signs  of  a  decay- 
ing people.  The  loss  of  serious  interest  in  anything,  even  in 
pleasure,  argues  a  reduced  mental  calibre ,  and  the  substitution  of 
minute  learning  for  original  thought  always  marks  an  irrecover- 
able decadence.  The  chief  writer  during  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  is  M.  Cobniijus  Fbonto  (90-168  a.d.),  a  native  of  Cirta, 
in  Numidia,  who  had  been  held  under  Hadrian  to  be  the  first 
pleader  of  the  day;  and  now  rose  to  even  greater  influence  from 
being  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  two  young  Caesars,  M. 
Aurdius  and  L.  Yerus.  Fronto  suffered  acutely  from  the  gout, 
and  the  tender  solicitude  displayed  by  Aurelius  for  his  preceptor^s 
ailments  is  pleasant  to  see,  though  the  tone  of  condolence  is  some> 
times  a  little  mawkisL    Fronto  was  a  thorough  pedant^  and  oi 

1  For thM writa% see Tsnit  1 84ft.  «i.4»L 
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oonapt  taflte.  He  had  all  the  cbaamj  afieotation  of  his  adiook 
AaieUus  adopted  his  teacbet^g  loTe  of  archaLBmB  with  each  seal 
that  eyen  Fionto  was  obliged  to  advise  a  more  popular  styla. 
When  Amelius  left  off  rhetoric  for  the  serious  study  of  philosophy, 
Fronto  tried  his  best  to  dissuade  him  from  such  apostasy.  In  lua 
eyes  eloquence,  as  he  understood  it,  was  the  only  pursuit  worthy 
of  a  great  man.  In  later  life  Aurelius  arrived  at  better  canons  of 
judgment ;  in  his  Meditations  he  praises  Fronto's  goodness,^  but 
says  not  a  word  about  his  eloquence.  His  contemporaries  were 
less  reserved.  They  extolled  him  to  the  skies,  and  made  him 
their  oracle  of  all  wisdom.  Eumenius  '  says^  ''  he  is  the  second 
and  equal  glory  of  Boman  eloquence ; "  and  Macrobius'  saya^ 
*'  There  are  four  styles  of  speech;  the  copious^  of  which  Cicero  is 
chief  j  the  terse,  in  which  Sallust  holds  sway;  the  dry,^  which  la 
assigned  to  Fronto;  the  florid,  in  which  Pliny  luxuriatea''  With 
testimonies  like  these  before  them,  and  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  been  raised  to  the  consulship  (143)  and  to  the  confidential 
friendship  of  two  emperors,  scholars  had  formed  a  high  estimate 
of  his  genius.  But  the  discovery  of  his  letters  by  Mai  (1815) 
undeceived  them.  Independently  of  their  false  taste,  which  can- 
not fail  to  strike  the  reader,  they  show  a  feeble  mind,  together 
with  a  lack  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  He  has,  however, 
a  good  naiurdf  and  a  genial  self-conceit,  which  attracts  us  to  him, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  affection  of  his  pupil,  though  we 
sus|)ect  it  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  his  master's  influence. 

Until  these  came  to  light,  scarcely  anything  was  known  ot 
Fronto's  work&  Five  discussions  on  the  signification  of  words 
had  been  preserved  in  GeUius,  and  a  passage  in  which  he  violently 
attacks  the  Christians  in  Minucius  Felix.  But  the  letters  give  an  6X« 
cellent  idea  of  his  mind,  «.&  they  are  well  stocked  with  words,  and 
supply  as  little  as  possible  of  solid  information.  Family  matters^ 
mutual  condolences,  pieces  of  advice,  interspersed  with  discussions 
on  eloquence,  form  their  staple.  The  collection  consisted  of  ten 
books,  five  written  to  Aurelius  as  heir-apparent,  and  five  to  him 
as  emperor.  But  we  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  series. 
Of  Fronto's  numerous  other  writings  only  scattered  fragments  re- 
main. They  are  as  follows : — (1)  Panegyric  speeches  addressed  to 
Hadrian^  and  Antoninus  (among  which  was  the  celebrated  one  on  his 

^  He  speaks  of  haying  learnt  firom  him  rh  iirUrreurBm  8ri  ^  rvpoyrcac^ 
fktrKoyla  ical  yoiitiX^a  kcJ  iirSKpuns  kcU  8ri  At  htUtaw  ol  KdKo6fiMyoi  otroi  «^ 
ilfMf  Evirarf>(8w  ioropy^tpol  nAs  tleruf* 

*  Panog.  Constant  14.  '        '  Sat.  v.  1. 

*  Siceum.  This  shows  mora  acnmen  than  we  thonld  have  expected  horn 
Kacrobins. 

«  £p.  ad  K.  Oaes  ii  1. 
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British  YictorieB  140  A.D.).  (2)  A  speech  letainfaig  thanla  to  &e 
senate  on  behalf  of  the  Caithaginians.  (3)  Speeches  fox  the 
Bithynians  and  Ptolomaeenses.  (4)  Speeches  for  and  against  indi- 
viduals. (5)  The  speech  against  the  Christians  quoted  by  Minn- 
dus.  (6)  Appended  to  the  letters  are  also  some  Greek  epistles 
to  members  of  the  imperial  household,  a  consolation  from  Anre- 
lios  to  Fronto  on  the  death  of  his  grandson,  and  his  reply,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  desponding  pessimism  and  philological  pedantry.^ 
(7)  Trifles  like  the  ^poirucos,  a  study  based  on  Plato's  theory  of 
love,  the  story  of  Anon,  the  feriae  aisienses^  in  which  he  humor- 
oiiii^v  advises  the  prince  to  take  a  holiday,  the  laudee  fuim  et 
mUveriSf  a  ilietorical  exercise^'  sihow  that  he  was  quite  at  home 
m  a  less  ambitious  vein. 

The  best  example  of  his  style  and  habits  of  thought  is  found 
in  the  letters  De  EloquerUia  on  p.  139  sqq.  of  Naber's  edition. 

His  life  was  soured  by  suffering  ^md  bereavement  His  wife  and 
all  his  children  but  one  died  b^ore  him,  and  he  himself  was  a 
victim  to  various  disease&  His  interest  for  us  is  due  to  his  rela- 
tions with  Aurelius  and  the  general  dearth  at  that  period  of  first- 
xate  writers.  He  died  probably  before  the  year  169.  With 
Fronto's  letters  are  found  a  considerable  number  of  those  of  Aure- 
lius, but  they  do  not  call  for  any  remark.  The  writings  that  have 
brought  him  the  purest  and  loftiest  fame  are  not  in  Latin  but  in 
Greek.     It  would  therefore  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

A  younger  contemporary  and  admirer  of  Fronto  is  Aulus 
Gblliub  (1251-175  a.d.),  author  of  the  Nodes  AUicae,  in  twenty 
books,  a  pleasant,  gossiping  work,  written  to  occupy  the  leisure  of 
his  sons,  and  containing  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  details  on 
literature  and  religious  or  antiquarian  lore.  Gellius  is  a  man  of 
small  mind,  but  znakes  up  by  zeal  for  lack  of  power.  He  was 
trained  in  philosophy  under  Favorinus,  in  rhetoric  under  Antonius 
Julianus  and,  perhaps,  Fronto,  but  his  style  and  taste  are,  on  the 
whole,  purer  than  those  of  his  preceptora  The  title  Nodes 
Atticae  was  cLosen,  primarily,  bemuse  the  book  was  written  at 
Athens  and  during  the  lucubrations  of  the  night ;  but  its  modesty 
was  also  a  recommendation  in  his  eyea  The  subjects  are  vary 
various,  but  grammar  or  topics  connected  with  it  preponderate. 
A  large  space  is  devoted  to  anecdotes,  literary  and  historical,  and 
among  these  are  found  both  the  most  interesting  and  the  best 
writt^  passages.  Another  element  of  importance  is  found  in  the 
quotations,  which  are  very  numerous,  from  ancient  authors.     The 

^  In  oomplaining  of  fate,  he  snddenly  bieaks  off  with  the  words :   JUs 
mfamdo  appellala  aittnt;  hoeeine  est  recU/arif  g  7» 
'  On  this  Bee  a  fuller  acooont,  pp.  47%  474. 
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leader  will  appTedate  the  valae  of  these  from  the  oontininl 
lefeiences  to  Gellius  which  have  been  made  in  this  work.^ 

The  style  of  Grellius  abounds  with  archaisms  and  rare  woid% 
e,g.^  edtdcare,  recentariy  aeruscator^  aduUscerUes  frugis^  degans  vet' 
borumy  and  shows  an  mmecessarj  predilection  for  frequentatiyes.' 
It  is  obvious  that  in  his  daj  men  had  ceased  to  feel  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  words  they  used.  As  a  depraved  bodily  condition 
requires  larger  and  stronger  doses  of  physic  to  affect  it,  so  Gellius^ 
when  his  subject  is  most  trivial,  strives  most  for  overcharged 
vigour  of  language.'  But  these  defects  are  less  conspicuous  in  the 
later  books,  whero  his  thought  also  rises  not  unfrequently  into  a 
higher  region.  The  man's  nature  is  amiable  and  sooal;  he 
enlisted  ti^e  help  of  his  friends  in  the  preparation  of  his  little 
essays,^  and  seems  to  have  been  on  kindly  terms  with  most  of  the 
chief  writers  of  the  day.  Among  the  ancients  his  admiration  was 
chiefly  bestowed  on  Virgil  and  Qcero  as  representatives  of  litera- 
ture, on  Yarro  and  ITigidius  Figulus,^  as  representatives  of  science. 
His  power  of  criticism  is  narrowed  by  pedantry  and  smaU  passions, 
but  when  these  are  absent  he  can  use  his  judgment  wcSl^  Ho 
preserves  many  interesting  points  of  etymology^  and  grammar,* 
and  is  a  mine  of  archaic  quotation.  Among  contemporary  philo- 
sophers he  admires  most  Plutarch,  Favorinus,  and  Herodes  Atticus 
the  rival  of  Eronta  He  smiles  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
some  regard  all  that  is  obsolete,  and  mentions  the  JEnnianUta^ 
with  hdf-dieapproval  But  his  own  bias  indines  the  same  way, 
only  he  brings  more  taste  to  it  than  they.  On  the  whole  he  ia  a 
very  interesting  writer,  and  the  last  that  can  be  called  in  any  way 
classical  He  is  well  spoken  of  by  Augustine  ;^^  and  MacrobioSi 
though  he  scarcely  mentions  him,  pillages  his  works  without 
reserve.  His  eighth  book  is  lost^  bat  the  taUe  of  contents  is 
fortunately  preserved. 

A  great  genius  belonging  to  this  time  is  the  jurist  Gaiub  (110- 
180  A.D.).     His  nomen  is  not  known;  whence  some  have  sup- 

^  Some  of  the  more  interestiiig  chapters  in  Mb  work  may  be  referred  to : — 
On  relij^on,  L  7  ;  iv.  9 ;  iv.  11 ;  v.  12;  vL  1.  On  law,  iv.  8 ;  iv.  4 ;  iv.  6; 
r.  19;  vii.  16;  x.  20.  On  Virgil,  l  28;  ii.  8;  iL  4 ;  ▼.  8  ;  vi.  6 ;  vii.  12; 
▼ii  20 ;  iz.  9 ;  X.  16;  xiil  1;  xiii  20.  On  Sallast,  L  16;  iL  27;  iii  1  i 
iy.  16  ;  z.  20.     On  Ennios,  iv.  7  ;  vii  2 ;  xL  4;  zviiu  6. 

'  And  thoee  often  rare  ones,  as  aolikmsM, 

*  E.g.  in  vii  17,  where  he  poses  a  grammarian  as  to  the  eignifioatkl  if 
tfbnonits.    Compare  ako  ziv.  6,  on  the  vocative  of  tgregiui. 

«  See  ziv.  6.  *  See  iv.  9. 

*  See  esp.  xiz.  9.  '  S,g,  iv.  L 

•  EspeciaUy  It.  17;  v.  21}  viL  7,  9,  11 ;  zri.  14 ;  zviiL  8,  t. 

•  xviii.  6.  »  Civ  Del  iz.  4. 


posed  that  lie  never  came  to  Bomei  Bat  tide  is  boih  ertremely 
unlikely  in  itaelf^  and  contradicted  by  at  least  one  passage  of  his 
works.  He  was  a  professor  of  jurisprodence  for  many  years,  and 
from  the  style  of  his  extant  works  Teuffel  conjectures  that  the;^ 
originated  ^m  oral  leotareei  It  is  astonishing  how  dear  even 
the  later  Latin  language  becomes  when  it  touches  on  ooDgenial 
subjects,  such  as  agriculture  or  law.  The  ancient  legal  phraseology 
had  been  seriously  complained  of  as  being  so  technical  as  to  baffle 
all  but  experts  in  deciphering  its  meaning.  Horace  ridicules  the 
cunning  of  the  trained  1^^  intelleot  in  more  than  one  place. 
But  thjB  reproach  was  no  longer  just  The  series  of  able  and 
thoughtful  writers  who  had  cairied  out  a  successive  and  systematic 
treatment  of  law  since  the  Augostan  age  had  brought  into  it  such 
matchless  deamess,  that  they  haye  farmed  the  modd  for  all  sub- 
sequent philosophic  jurists.  The  amalgamation  of  the  great  Stoic 
principles  of  natural  rights  the  equality  of  man,  and  the  Jtu 
genHumf  whidi  last  was  gradually  expanding  into  the  conception 
of  international  law,  contributed  to  make  jurisprudence  a  complete 
exponent  of  the  essential  diaraoter  of  the  Empire  as  the  "  polity 
•f  the  human  xaca**  The  works  of  Grains  induded  seven  books 
Bemm  (htidianarum,  which,  like  the  work  of  Apuleius,  were  styled 
Aurei;  and  an  introduction  to  the  science  ^f  law,  cdled  InstUvr 
Honea^  or  InstitutOy  in  four  books.  These  were  published  161  a-d., 
and  at  once  established  themsdves  as  the  most  popular  exposition 
of  the  saljed  Gaiua  was  a  native  of  the  east^  but  of  wliat 
country  is  tinoertain.  The  names  of  several  other  jurists  are 
preserved.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes,^  the  practicians^ 
who  pleaded  or  responded,  and  the  regularly  endowed  professors 
of  jurisprudence.  Of  the  former  dain  Sex.  Julius  Afbioanub 
was  the  most  odebrated  for  his  acute  intellect  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  his  definitions;  TJlpiub  Marosllub  for  his  deep  learn- 
ing and  the  prudence  of  his  decisions.  He  was  an  adviser  of  the 
emperor  Aurdius.  A  thud  writer,  one  of  whose  treatises — ^that 
on  the  divisions  of  money,  weights,  and  measures, — ^is  still  ext^vpt^ 
was  L.  YoLUSits  Maeoianus.  The  reader  is  referred  for  inf orma 
tion  on  this  subject  to  Teuffd's  work,  and  Poste's  edition  of  the 
IndHidea  of  Oaitu, 

Among  minor  authors  we  may  mention  G.  Sulfioiub  Apolli 
VABis,  a  Carthaginian,  who  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  Atdus  Gdlius.  He 
and  Arruntius  Celsus  devoted  their  talents  for  the  most  part  to 
iobjeets  of  archaic  interest     Erudition  of  a  certain  kind  had  now 

1  TeufW,  §  85S. 
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became  universal,  and  was  discnssed  with  all  fhe  fonnaliW  aa^ 
exuberance  of  public  debate.  The  disputations  of  the  meai^ii2\'al 
uniyersities  seem  to  have  found  their  germ  in  these  animated 
discussions  on  trivial  subjects,  such  as  are  described  in  chapters  of 
Grellius  to  which  the  reader  has  already  been  referred.^ 

Historical  research  flagged ;  epitomizers  had  possession  of  the 
field.  We  have  the  names  of  JL  Ampblius,  tike  author  of  an 
abridged  '*  book  of  useful  information  on  various  subjects,"  history 
predominating,  called  lAber  MemariaUB^  which  still  remains ;  and 
of  Gbanius  LidNiANUs,  short  fsagments  of  whose  Boman  history 
in  forty  books  are  left  to  us. 

Poetry  was  even  more  meagrely  represented.  Aulus  Gellius* 
has  preserved  a  translation  of  one  of  Plato's  epigrams,  which  he 
calls  oiiK  fyova-oif  by  a  contemporary  author,  whose  name  he  does 
not  giv&  It  is  written  in  dimeter  iambics,  an  easier  measure  than 
the  hexameter,  and  therefore  more  within  1^  reduced  capacity  of 
the  time.  Theloose  metrical  treatment  proceeds  not  so  much  &om 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  quantity  as  from  imitation  of  Hadrian's 
lax  style,*  and  perhaps  from  a  tendency,  now  no  longer  possiblB 
to  resist,  to  adopt  the  plebeian  methods  of  speech  and  rhythm  into 
the  domain  of  recognised  literature.  As  the  fragment  may  interest 
our  readers,  we  quote  it : 

<•  Dnm  semihinloo  sario 
Ileum  paellum  savior, 
Dnlcemqne  florem  spiritOi 
Daco  ex  aperto  tramite ; 
Animala  aegra  et  saada 
Cacurrit  ad labias  mihi, 
Rictumqae  in  oris  perrima 
£t  labra  paeri  malua, 
Bimata  itineri  tnmsitof 
Ut  traasUiret,  nititar. 
Tom  si  morae  quid  plosoolai 
Fuisset  in  coeta  oaotili 
Amoris  igni  perdta 
TranBiaaet,  et  me  linqneratt 
£t  mira  prorenm  res  f oret, 
Ut  ad  me  fierem  mortana, 
Al  pnemm  intoa  TiTerem." 

Iq  the  fifth  and  last  lines  we  see  a  reversion  to  tlie  ante-classica] 
irregularities  of  scansion.  The  reader  shotdd  refer  to  the  remarks 
on  tibis  subject  on  page  20. 

Perhaps  the  much-disputed  poem  called  Pervigilium  Veneru 

»  Note  I,  p.  46S.  «  xix.  11. 

*  The  personal  taste  of  the  emjwwuB  now  fin^eatly  helped  to  form  sfyla 
Thia  ahonld  not  be  forgotten  in  cnticisbig  the  works  of  this  |veriod. 
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belongs  to  this  epooL^  It  is  printed  in  Webez^s  Carpus  Poetarum} 
4nd  is  well  worth  leading  from  the  melancholj  despondency  that 
breathes  through  its  quiet  inspiration.  The  metre  is  the  trochait 
tetrameter,  which  is  always  well  suited  to  the  Latin  language,  and 
which  here  appears  treated  with  Greek  strictness,  exc^t  that  in 
lines  55,  62,  91,  a  spondee  is  used  in  the  fifth  foot  instead  of  a 
trochee.     The  refrain — 

*'  Oras  amet  qui  ntLnqnam  amaTit,  quiqne  amant,  eraa  amet;" 

may  be  called  the  **  last  word  "  of  expiring  epicureanism. 

The  last  writer  that  comes  before  us  is  the  rhetorician  and 
pseudo-philosophery  L.  Apuunna  He  was  bom  at  Madaura^  in 
Africa,  114  A.I).'  and  calls  himself  Seminumida  et  Semigaetula^ 
His  parents  were  in  easy  circumstances,  and  sent  him  to  school  at 
Carthage,  which  was  fast  ridng  to  the  highest  place  among  tli« 
seminaries  of  rhetoric.  By  his  father's  death  he  came  into  a  con 
siderable  fortune,  and  in  order  to  finish  his  education  spent  some 
time  at  Athens,  and  travelled  through  many  parts  of  the  East  hunting 
up  all  the  information  he  could  find  on  magic  and  necromancy, 
and  getting  himself  initiated  into  all  the  different  mysteries. 
About  136  he  came  to  Home,  where  he  practised  at  the  bar  foi 
about  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Madaura;  but  soon 
growing  discontented  determined  to  indulge  his  restless  craving  f  oi 
travel  and  acquiring  knowledge.  He  therefore  set  out  for  E^pt^ 
the  nurse  of  all  occult  wisdom,  and  the  centre  of  attraction  for  all 
curious  spirits.  On  Ids  way  he  fell  ill  and  was  detained  at  Oea, 
where  he  met  a  rich  widow  named  Pudentilla,  whom  in  course  of 
time  he  married.  Her  two  sons  had  not  been  averse  to  the  match, 
indeed  Apuleius  says  they  strongly  urged  it  forward.  But  very 
soon  they  found  their  step-father  an  inconvenience,  and  through 
their  uncle  Aemilianus  instituted  a  suit  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  his  having  bewitehed  their  mother  into  manying  him.  This 
serious  charge,  which  was  based  principally  on  the  disparity  of 
years,  Pudentilla  being  sixty  (though  her  husband  maintains  she  is 
only  forty),  Apuleius  refutes  in  his  Apologia^^  a  valuable  relic  of 
the  time,  whidi  well  deserves  to  be  read.  The  accusation  had  beeu 
divided  into  three  parts,  to  each  of  which  the  orator  replies.  Ths 
first  part  or  preamble  had  tried  to  excite  odium  against  him  by 
alleging  his  effeminacy  in  using  dentifrice,  in  possessiog  a  mirror. 

^  Such  ii  Teuffel's  opinion,  following  Biichelor,  L.  L.  §  858. 

•  P.  1414. 

•  This  date  is  adopted  \fg  Chaipentter.    Tenfiel  (L.  L.  §  862,  2)  ineUMi 
to  a  later  date,  126  A.Dw 

^  ApoL  28.  *  flomtdmM  called  J^  Uagim. 
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and  in  writing  lasciyioas  poenus^  and  also  by  alluding  to  his  f omMi 
poverty.  ESb  reply  to  this  is  ready  enough;  he  admits  that 
nature  has  favoured  him  with  a  handsome  person  of  which  he  is 
not  ashamed  of  trying  to  make  the  best ;  besides,  how  do  they 
know  his  minor  is  not  used  for  optical  experiments  t  As  to 
poverty,  if  he  Jiad  been  poor,  he  gloried  in  the  fact;^  many  great 
and  virtuous  men  had  been  so  too,  and  some  thought  poverty  an 
essential  part  of  virtue.  The  preamble  disposed  of,  he  proceeds  to 
the  more  serious  charge  of  magic.  He  has,  so  the  indictment  says^ 
fascinated  a  child ;  he  has  bought  poisons ;  he  keeps  something 
uncanny  in  his  handkerchief,  probably  some  token  of  sorcery ;  ha 
offers  nocturnal  sacrifices,  vestiges  of  which  of  a  suspicious  chaiao- 
ter  have  been  found ;  and  he  worships  a  little  skeleton  he  haa 
made  and  which  he  always  carries  about  with  him.  His  answer 
to  these  charges  is  as  follows : — ^the  child  was  epileptic  and  died 
without  his  aid ;  the  poisons  he  has  bought  for  purposes  of  natural 
science;  the  image  he  carries  in  his  handkerchief  is  that  of  Plato's 
monarch  {vov9  ^curcXcus),  devotion  to  which  is  only  natural  in  a 
professed  Platonist;  and  as  for  the  sacrifices,  they  are  pious 
prayers,  offered  outside  the  town  solely  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
peaceful  inspirations  which  the  country  awakens.  The  third  part 
of  the  indictment  concerned  his  marriage.  He  has  forced  the  lady  s 
affections;  he  has  used  occult  arts  as  her  own  letters  show,  to  gain 
an  influence  over  her;  love-letters  have  passed  between  them, 
which  is  a  suspicious  thing  when  the  lady  is  sixty  years  of  age; 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  out  of  Oea ;  and  last  but  not  least,  ha 
has  got  possession  of  her  very  considerable  fortune.  His  answers  aie 
equally  to  the  point  here.  So  far  from  being  unwilling  to  espouse 
him  01  needing  any  compulsion,  the  good  lady  with  difficulty  waited 
till  her  sons  came  of  age,  and  then  brooked  no  further  delay; 
moreover  he  had  not  pressed  his  suit^  though  her  sons  themselvea 
had  strongly  wished  him  to  do  so ;  as  regards  the  correspondence! 
a  son  who  reads  his  mother's  private  letters  is  hardly  a  witness  to 
command  confidence ;  as  regards  her  age  she  ia  forty,  not  sixty ; 
as  regards  the  place  of  her  marriage  both  of  them  preferred  tiia 
country  to  the  town ;  and  as  regards  the  fortune,  which  he  denies 
to  be  a  rich  one,  the  will  provides  that  on  her  death  it  shall  revert 
to  hoi  sons.  Having  now  completed  his  argument  he  lets  loosa 
the  flood-gates  of  his  satire ;  and  with  a  violence,  an  indecency, 
and  a  dragging  to  ligM  of  home  secrets^  scarcely  to  be  pazalleled 

^  The  word  paupmim  must  be  ii8<>d  in  a  limited  senae^  as  it  is  by  HonioiL 
paup^emque  dwea  ms  fttU;  or  else  we  must  suppoM  that  Apuleimi  hae 
n^uaiidered  his  fortune  in  his  traveli. 
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«xoept  in  some  recent  triahi  he  flays  the  leputaticnL  of  imole  and 
nephews,  and  trimnphantly  appeals  to  the  judge  to  give  a  veidict 
in  his  &Toiir.^ 

We  next  find  him  at  Carthage  where  he  gave  pnhlic  lectorea  on 
ihetoric.  He  had  enough  xeal  ahility  joined  with  his  affectation 
of  wisdom  to  ensure  his  suecess  in  this  spheie.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  he  attained  not  only  all  the  civil  honours  that  the  city 
had  to  hestow,  but  also  the  pontificate  of  Aesculapius,  a  position 
even  more  gratifying  to  hits  tastes.  During  lus  career  as  a 
rhetorician  he  wrote  the  Florida^  which  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  selected  passages  from  his  public  discouisea  It  is  now 
divided  into  four  books,  but  apparently  at  first  had  no  such  divi- 
sion. It  embraces  specimens  of  eloquence  on  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
fci  a  middle  style  between  the  comparatively  natural  one  of  his 
ijpologia  and  ^e  congeries  of  styles  of  all  periods  which  his  latest 
rorks  present  In  &eee  moreeauxy  some  of  which  are  designed 
IS  themes  for  improvisation,  he  pretends  to  an  acquaintance  with 
^he  whole  field  of  knowledge.  Ab  a  consequence^  it  is  obvious  that 
nis  knowledge  is  nowhere  very  deep.  He  was  equally  fluent  in 
Greek  and  Ija&iij  and  frequfinti.y  passed  from  one  language  to  the 
other  at  a  moment's  notice. 

He  now  cultivated  that  peculiar  style  which  we  see  fuUy  matured 
in  his  MetamorphoseK  It  is  a  mixture  of  poetical  and  prose 
diction,  of  archaisms  and  modernisms,  of  rare  native  and  foreign 
terms,  of  solecisms,  conceits,  and  quotations,  which  render  it  re- 
pulsive to  the  reader  and  betray  the  chaotic  state  of  its  creator's 
canons  of  taste.  The  story  is  copied  from  Lucian's  Aovkios  ^  "Ovos^ 
but  it  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  many  insertions  occur,  such  as 
adventures  with  bandits  or  magicians ;  accounts  of  jugglers,  priests 
of  Gybele,  and  other  vagrants ;  details  on  fiie  arts ;  a  description  of 
an  opera ;  lioendous  stories ;  and,  above  all,  the  pretty  tale  of  Cupid 
and  Psydie,'  which  came  originally  from  the  East,  but  in  its  present 
form  seems  rather  to  be  modelled  on  a  Greek  redaction.  ''The 
golden  ass  of  Apuleius,"  as  the  eleven  books  of  Metamorphoses 
are  called  by  their  admirers,  was  by  no  means  thought  so  well  of 
in  antiquity  as  it  is  now.  Macrobius  CKpresses  his  wonder  that 
a  serious  philosopher  should  have  spent  time  on  such  tiifle&  St 
Augustine  seems  to  think  it  possible  the  story  may  be  a  true  one : 
^'autindicavitautfinxif  It  is  a  fictitious  autobiography,  naziating 
ttie  adventures  of  the  author's  youth ;  how  he  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  three  leather-botUes  and  condemned ;  how  he  was  vivified 
by  an  enchantress  with  whom  he  was  in  love ;  how  he  wished  If 

>  The  ease  wis  tried  before  the  Prooonsol  Gkadiiia  Ifaximia. 
•  It  will  be  found  Hetam.  iv.  28— yL  24. 
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follow  her  thiough  the  air  as  a  bird,  but  owing  to  a  mistab  of  Im 
maids  was  traiusf  ormed  into  an  ass ;  how  he  met  many  strango  ad* 
ventures  in  his  search  for  the  rose-leayes  which  alone  could  restors 
his  lost  human  form.  The  change  of  shape  gave  him  many  ft>*«iftflf 
of  observing  men  and  women :  among  other  incidents  he  is  treated 
with  disdain  by  his  own  horse  and  mule,  and  severely  beaten  by 
his  groom.  He  hears  his  character  openly  defamed ;  his  leseni- 
ment  at  this^  and  the  frequent  attempts  he  makes  to  aasert  bis 
rationality^  are  among  the  most  ludicrous  parts  of  the  book ;  finally, 
after  many  adventures,  he  is  restored  to  human  shape  by  soma 
priests  of  Isis  or  Osins^  to  whose  service  he  devotes  himself  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Some  have  considered  this  extravagant  story  to  be  on  allegoiy,^ 
others,  again,  a  covert  satire  on  the  vices  of  his  countrymen.  This 
latter  supposition  we  may  at  once  discard.  The  former  is  not 
unUkely,  though  the  exact  explanation  of  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Perhaps  the  ass  symbolizes  sensuality;  the  rose-leaves^ 
science ;  the  priests  of  Isis,  either  the  Platonic  pldlosophy,  or  the 
Mysteries ;  the  return  to  human  shape,  holiness  or  virtua  It  is 
also  possible  that  it  may  be  a  plea  for  paganism  against  the  new 
religious  elements  that  were  gathering  strength  at  Carthage;  but 
if  so,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  should  have  chosen  as  his  model  the 
atheistic  story  of  Lucian.  In  a  similar  manner  the  story  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche  has  been  made  a  type  of  the  progress  of  tiie  sooL 
Apuleius  was  one  of  those  minds  not  uncommon  in  a  decaying 
civilization,  in  which  extreme  quasi-religious  exaltation  alternates 
with  impure  hilarity.  He  is  a  licentious  mystic;  a  would-be 
magician;^  a  hierophant  of  pretentious  sanctity,  something  between 
a  Q^ostro  and  a  Swedenborg;  a  type  altogether  new  in  Bomaa 
literature,  and  a  gloomy  index  of  its  speedy  f  alL 

Besides  these  works  of  Apuleius,  we  possess  some  short  philoso- 
phical tiacts,  embodying  some  of  his  Platonist  and  Pythagorean 
doctrines.  Tliej axe  De deo SocraiiSf Da Dogmate Plai(niu m^ 
books,  and  the  De  Mundo^  a  popular  theologic<H9cientifio  exposition 
drawn  from  Aristotle.  The  general  tenor  of  these  works  will  be 
eonsidered  in  the  next  chapter,  as  their  bearing  on  the  tluM^lii 
of  the  times  gives  them  oonsideiable  importanoa 

iApiaeiQ8hiiiiBeU(i.  l)oallBitaira«idmte29(86eAjmxtoeh.S).  Thns 
an  very  generally  condemned  by  the  classical  writera  But  there  is  no  donht 
tiiey  were  very  lar^ly  read  svh  roaa.  When  Grassos  was  defeated  in  Parthia, 
the  king  Snrenas  is  reported  to  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  licentioaf 
novela  whidh  the  Roman  officers  read  daring  the  campaign. 

'  St  An^stine  fully  believed  that  he  and  Apollonins  of  Tyana ' 
if  (demoniacal)  miracles. 


OKAPIEB  IX. 
8i4n  Of  Pbilo80phioal  and  Eelioioub  Thought  mmnw  the 

FbBIOP  09  THB  AnTONINBS — Ck)N0LU8I0N. 

Dttbino  &e  seeond  century  after  ChriBt  we  have  the  remarkable 
flpectacle  of  the  renaissance  of  Greek  literature.  The  eloquence 
which  had  so  long  been  silent  now  was  heard  again  in  Dio  Chry- 
Boston^  the  delicate  artillery  of  Attic  wit  was  reyived  by  Lucian, 
the  dignity  of  sublime  thought  was  upheld  by  Arrian  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Greeks  had  never  quite 
discontinued  the  art  of  eloquence.  When  their  own  pohticid  in- 
dependence ended,  they  carried  their  talents  into  other  lands,  into 
"Egjpt,  India,  Asia  Minor,  sowing  colonies  of  intelligence  where- 
ever  tihey  went ;  but  the  chief  place  to  which  they  flocked  was 
Borne.  At  Borne  the  hold  they  gained  was  such  that  even 
tyranny  itself  could  not  loosen  it  Their  light  spirits  and  plastic 
nature  made  them  adapt  themselves  to  every  fashion  without 
difficulty  and  without  regret ;  even  under  Tiberius  or  Domitian 
theie  was  always  somethmg  for  a  cultured  Greek  to  da^ 

Bhetoric  was  the  inheritance  of  the  dethroned  Greek  nation, 
and  they  dung  to  it  with  all  the  fondness  of  gratitude.  Long 
after  the  pacification  of  the  world  had  destroyed  all  the  subject- 
matter  of  oratory,  they  cherished  the  form  of  it^  and  practised  it 
with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  its  worthlessness.  Even  in  her  best 
days,  as  we  know  from  Thucydides,  Greece  had  been  a  victim  to 
fine  talking ;  the  words  of  her  delicious  language  seemed  by  their 
mere  sound  to  have  power  over  those  Uiat  used  them ;  and  now 
that  patriotism  had  ceased  to  inspire  her  orators,  they  naturally 
•ought  in  the  splendour  of  the  Asiatic  style  an  equivalent  for  the 
ehafftebeauties  of  ancient  nationaleloquenoe.  Thereweretwo  dasses 
of  Greeks  at  this  period  who  effected  in  no  small  degree  the  general 
spread  of  cultuie.    These  were  the  rhetors  and  the  sophists ,  pro- 

^  The  reader  is  referred  to  Cluiinpagay,  Lea  Oitars^  voU.  iii.  and  It  ;  Martha, 
Lm  MctoKUm  romaines;  Qaston  BcMer,  La  Amtomimi;  Ghaipentier,  Seri 
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perly  spealdng  distinct^  but  often  eonf oonded  under  the  geoflnl 
name  of  sophiiit 

The  rhetors  proper  hftTe  been  already  desonbed.  We  need  only 
Botioe  here  the  gradually  increasing  inBignifJcanoe  of  the  themes 
they  chose.  In  the  Qaudian  era  the  points  discussed  wore  either 
historical^  mythical,  or  legal  All  had  some  reference^  however 
distant,  to  actual  pleading  before  a  eouit  of  law.  But  now  even 
this  element  of  reality  hiu  disappeared.  The  poetical  readings 
which  had  been  the  fashion  under  Domitian  gave  place  to  rhetorical 
oetentcUians  which  were  popular  in  proportion  to  their  frivolity  or 
misplaced  ingenuity.  The  heroes  of  Marathon,^  the  sages  of 
ancient  Greece,  had  once  been  the  objects  of  praise.  The^  were 
now  made  the  objects  of  derision  and  invective.'  Speeches 
against  Socrates^  Achilles,  or  Homer,  and  in  favour  of  Busiris^ 
were  commonly  delivered,  in  which  every  argument  was  acutely 
misapplied,  and  every  established  belief  acutely  combated.  Pane- 
gyrics of  cities,  godi^  or  heroes,  had  been  a  lavourite  exerdse  of 
tihe  orator's  art  Now  these  panegyrics  were  expended  upon  the 
most  contemptible  themes,  infamy  materiaa  as  uiey  were  called. 
Fronto  sang  the  praiBes  of  idleness,  of  fever^  of  the  vomit,  of 
gout,  of  smoke^  of  dust;  Ludan,  in  a  speech  still  extant,  of  the 
fly ;  others  of  the  ass,  the  mouse,  the  flea  I  Such  were  tiie  detest- 
able travesties  into  which  Orec^  eloquence  had  sunk.  Boman 
statesmen  frequently  displayed  their  tcdents  in  this  way ;  but  as  a 
rule  they  declaimed  in  Greek.  These  orations  were  delivesed  in  a 
basilica  or  theatre,  and  for  two  days  previously  criers  ranged 
through  the  city,  advertiBing  the  inhalntants  of  the  lecturer's  name 
and  subject 

Other  aspirants  to  fame,  gifted  with  less  refinement^  paraded 
the  streets  in  rags  and  filth,  and  railed  sardonically  at  all  the 
world,  mingling  flattery  of  the  crowd  with  abuse  of  the  greai^ 
and  of  all  the  restrictions  of  society.  These  were  the  street 
pieachera  of  cynicism,  who  found  their  trade  by  no  means  an 
unprofitable  one.  Often,  after  a  few  years  ef  squalid  abstinence 
and  quack  philosophy,  they  had  picked  up  enough  to  enable  them 
to  shave  tiieir  beards,  don  the  robes  of  good  society,  and  end  their 
days  in  the  vicious  self -indidlgenoe  whidi  was  the  original  inspirer 
cxf  their  tirades. 

Every  great  dty  was  foil  of  these  cateren  for  itching  ears^  the 

one  sort  fashionable,  the  other  vulgar,  but  both  equally  acceptable 

to  &eir  audience.     Some  more  ambitious  spirits,  of  wIuhd  Apuleius 

is  the  type,  not  content  with  success  in  a  single  town,  moved  from 

^  The  declaimers  of  Suawria^  in  pniss  of  Um  heroes  of  old  were  oontemi^ 
taMNislj  styled  lU^aBm99iiAx^  '  DeliTered  by  Froata 
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place  to  place,  chaTlftTigiTig  tlie  chief  sophist  in  each  citj  to  entei 
the  lists  against  them.  Ji  he  declined  the  contest^  his  popularity 
was  at  an  end  for  ever.  If  he  accepted  it^  the  risk  was  enormous^ 
lest  a  people  tired  of  his  eloquence  might  prefer  the  sound  of  a 
new  Toice^  and  thus  force  on  him  the  humiliation  of  smrendering 
his  down  and  his  titles  to  another.  For  in  their  delirious  enthu- 
siasm the  cities  of  Qreece  and  Aaia  layiahed  money,  honoois,  im- 
mnnitiee,  and  statues,  upon  the  mountebank  orators  who  pleased 
them.  Emperors  saluted  them  as  equals ;  the  people  chose  them  for 
ambassadors ;  until  their  conceit  rose  to  such  a  height  as  almost  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  beliel^  And  their  morals^  it  will  readily  be 
guessed,  did  not  rise  above  their  intellectual  capacitiea  Instead 
of  setting  an  example  of  virtue^  they  were  below  the  average  in 
licentiousness,  avarice,  and  envy.  Effeminate  in  mind,  extravih 
gant  in  purse,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  contemptible  of  all  thoae 
who  have  set  themselves  up  as  the  instructors  of  mankind. 

But  all  were  not  equally  debased.  Side  by  side  with  this 
truckling  to  popular  favour  was  a  genuine  attempt  to  preach  the 
simple  truths  of  morality  and  religion.  For  near  a  century  it  had 
been  recognised  that  eertain  elements  of  philosophy  should  be 
given  forth  to  the  world.  Even  the  Stoics,  according  to  Lactantius,' 
had  declared  that  women  and  slaves  were  capable  of  philosophical 
pursuits.  Apulttius,  conspicuous  in  this  department  also,  was  a 
distinguished  itinerant  teacher  of  wisdom.  Lucian  at  one  time 
lectured  in  this  way.  But  the  most  eloquent  and  natural  of  all 
was  Dio  Chrysostom,  who,  though  a  Greek,  is  so  pleasing  a  type 
of  the  best  popular  morals  of  the  time^  that  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
excused  for  referring  to  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Bithynia,  but 
in  consequence  of  some  disagreement  with  his  countrymen,  ha 
came  to  Home  during  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Having  offended 
the  tyrant  by  his  freedom  of  speech,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  for 
his  Vdo.  For  years  he  wandered  through  Greece  and  Macedonia 
in  the  guise  of  a  beggar,  doing  menial  work  for  his  bread,  but  often 
asked  to  display  his  eloquence  for  the  benefit  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  Once  while  present  at  the  Olympic  festival  and 
silently  standing  among  the  throng,  he  was  recognised  as  one  who 
eould  speak  weU,  and  compelled  to  harangue  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes. He  chose  for  his  subject  the  praises  of  Jupiter  Olympiue^ 
which  he  set  forth  with  such  miQestic  eloquence  that  all  who  heard 
him  were  deeply  moved,  and  a  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  sobs 
of  emotion,  reigned  throughout  the  vast  crowd.     Other  stories  ave 

*  One,  irritated  that  the  Emperor  Antoninus  did  not  bov  to  lim  ia  tki 
Iheatre,  <sa11ed  out,  **  CasBart  do  yon  net  see  me  T 
'  Inst.  Div.  iiL  2a. 
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toH  showing  the  effect  of  his  voids.  On  one  occasion  he  lecalled  a 
body  of  soldiers  to  their  allegiance ;  on  another  he  quelled  a  sedition ; 
on  a  third  he  rebuked  the  mob  of  Alexandria  for  its  immoral 
oonduct^  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  listened  to  without 
interruption.  When  Domitian's  death  allowed  him  to  return  to 
Rome,  he  maintained  the  same  courageous  attitude  Tngan  often 
asked  his  adyioe^  and  he  discoursed  to  him  freely  on  the  greatness 
of  royalty  and  its  duties.  He  seems  to  have  held  a  lofty  view  of 
his  mission ;  he  calls  it  a  irpop/»^i«  Upk,^  or  holy  prodamation, 
and  he  speaks  of  himsalf  as  a  Trpo^njfrtfi  iXrfiirraros  t^  dBaydrov 

What  he  taught^  therefore,  was  a  popular  moral  doctrine,  baaed 
upon  some  of  the  simpler  theories  of  philosophy,  such  as  were 
easily  intelligible  to  the  unlearned,  and  admitted  of  rhetorical  ampli- 
fication and  illustration  by  mythology  and  anecdote.  Considered  in 
one  way,  this  was  a  great  step  in  advance  from  the  total  neglect  of  the 
people  by  the  earlier  teachers  of  virtue.  It  shows  the  more  humane 
^t  which  was  alowly  leaTeniDg  the  once  piond  and  exdosive 
possessors  of  intellectual  culture.  By  exciting  a  general  interest 
in  the  great  questions  of  our  being,  it  paved  the  way  for  a  readier 
reception  of  the  Grospel  among  those  classes  to  whom  it  was  chiefly 
preached.  But  at  the  same  time  by  its  want  of  authority,  depending 
as  it  did  solely  on  the  eloquence  or  benevolence  of  the  individual 
sophist^  it  prevented  the  possibility  of  anything  like  a  systematic 
ameUoration  of  the  people's  character.  This  side  of  the  question, 
however,  is  too  wide  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  herci  and  it  is 
besides  foreign  to  our  present  subject  We  must  turn  to  consider 
the  state  of  cultured  thought  on  matters  philosophical  and  religious ; 
a  point  of  great  importance  as  bearing  on  the  decline  and  speedy 
extinction  of  literary  effort  in  Bome. 

To  begin  with  philosophy.  We  have  seen  that  Rome  had 
gradually  become  a  centre  of  free  thought^  as  it  had  become  a 
centre  of  vice  and  luxury.  The  prejudices  against  philosophy 
complained  of  by  Cicero,  and  even  by  Seneca,  had  now  almoat 
vanished.  Inst^  of  being  indifferent  men  took  to  it  so  readily 
as  to  exdto  the  fears  of  more  than  one  emperor.  Nero  had  per- 
secuted philosophers ;  Vespasian  had  removed  them  from  Rome^ 
Domitian  from  Italy.  After  Domitian's  death,  they  returned  with 
greater  influence  than  ever.  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  were  favour- 
able to  them.  Aurelius  was  himself  one  of  their  number.  Philo- 
sophy had  had  its  martyrs  f  and,  after  suffering,  it  had  turned 

^   Dio.  xviL  p.  464.  >  Id.  zii.  p.  897. 

*  Epictetas  (Dissert,   iii.   26)  xam  the  very  word — Bwv  iiixopi  ti4 
miprupts.     Chrutiaurty  hallowed  this  temiy  as  it  did  so  many  others. 
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towaTds  proselytism.  The  provinces  had  emhiaced  it  with  cnthn 
eiasm.  The  narrow  prejudice  which  had  envied  their  intellectual 
culture^  now  envied  their  moral  advancement;  but  equally  without 
effect  Long  before  this,  Musonius  Eufus,  an  aristocratic  Stoic,  had 
admitted  slaves  to  his  lectures,^  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life  had 
preached  peace  to  the  armies  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.*  And 
this  wide-spread  movement  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  continued 
by  men  like  Dio,  and  later  still  by  Apuleiu& 

But  by  thus  gaining  in  width  it  lost  greatly  in  depth.  There 
18  a  danger  when  teaching  becomes  mainly  practical  of  its  loeing 
sight  of  the  fundamental  laws  amid  the  multitude  of  details,  and 
attaching  itself  to  trifles.  There  is  a  superstition  in  philosophy 
as  well  as  in  religion.  Epictetus  gives  directions  for  the  trimming 
of  the  beard  in  a  tone  as  serious  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  the 
mmmum  homtm.  And  stoidsm  from  the  very  first,  by  its  absurd 
paradox  that  all  faults  are  equal,  obviously  fell  into  this  very  snare, 
which,  the  moment  it  was  popularized^  could  not  &il  with  disi 
astrous  effect  to  come  to  the  surEaceL 

Again,  the  intrusive  element  of  rhetoric  greatly  impeded  strength 
of  argument  In  all  practical  teaching  the  point  of  the  lesson  is 
known  beforehand ;  it  is  the  manner  of  enforcing  it  that  alone 
excites  interest  Thus  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  which  had  hitherto 
been  implacable  foes,  became  reconciled  in  l^e  furtherance  of  a 
common  object  Seneca  had  affected  to  despise  learning;  Gellius 
and  Favorinus,  on  the  contrary,  delighted  in  its  minutest  subtletiea 
Philosophers  now  declaimed  like  rhetoricians,  and  indifferently  in 
either  languaga  But  in  proportion  as  they  addressed  a  linger 
pubHc,  it  becfone  more  necessary  to  use  the  Greek,  which  was  now 
the  language  of  the  civilized  world.  Favorinus,  Epictetus,  M. 
Aurelius  himBelf,  all  wrote  and  generally  spoke  in  it 

The  reconciliation  between  philosophy  and  religion  was  not  less 
remarkable  than  that  between  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  separate  domains  of  thought  were  gradually  being  fused 
into  a  kind  of  popular  moral  culture.  The  old  philosophers  had 
as  a  rule  kept  morals  altogether  distinct  from  religion.  Epictetus 
and  Aurelius  make  the  two  altogether  identiraL  The  old  philo- 
sophers had  kept  away  from  the  temples,  oi,  if  they  wen^  had 
taken  pains  to  mock  the  ceremonies  they  p^ohned  and  to  an- 
nounce that  their  conformity  was  a  pure  matter  of  custom.  The 
new  philosophers  were  strictly  regular  in  their  religious  worship^ 
and  not  only  observed  and  respected,  but  earnestly  defended  tha 

^  See  Juvenal :  Gallia  caiuidiooa  dooait  laennda  Britannoa  Da  condaoeBdi 
loqaitnr  iam  rhetore  Thnle,  xv.  \ll% 
i  Pinert  L  9.  •  Tbo.  HIat  iii  VL 
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entire  popular  colt  The  nobler  ride  of  this  ^^reconciliation*'  k 
ihown  in  Plutarch,  the  grosser  and  more  material  side  in  Apuleins; 
but  in  both  there  is  no  mistaking  its  reality.  Plutarch's  idea  of 
philosophy  is  ''to  attain  a  truer  knowledge  of  God.*^  Philo- 
stratus,  when  asked  what  wisdom  was,  replied,  "  the  science  of 
prayers  and  sacrifices."*  These  men  sou^t  their  knowledge  of 
the  Divine,  not,  as  did  Aristotle,  in  speculatiye  thought,  but  in 
the  collecting  and  explaining  of  legend&  Stoicism  had  sought  by 
compromise  after  compromise  to  satisfy  the  general  daving  for  a 
leligiouB  philosophy  reconcilable  with  the  popular  superstition. 
Its  great  exponents  had  stretched  the  elasticity  of  their  system  to 
the  uttermost  They  had  given  to  their  Supreme  Being  the  name 
of  Jove,  they  had  admitted  all  the  other  deities  of  the  Pantheon  as 
emanations  or  attributes  of  the  Supreme,  they  had  justified  augury 
by  their  theory  of  fate,  they  had  explained  away  all  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  immoralities  of  the  popular  creed  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  allegory;  but  yet  they  had  failed  to  content  the  religious 
masses^  who  divined  as  by  an  instinct  the  hollow  and  artificial 
character  of  this  fabric  of  compromise.  Hence  there  arose  a  new 
school  more  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  which  gave 
itself  out  as  Platonist  This  new  philosophy  was  anything  but  a 
genuine  reproduction  of  the  thought  of  the  great  Athenian.  With 
some  of  his  more  popular  and  especially  his  oriental  conceptions^ 
it  combined  a  mass  of  alien  importations  drawn  from  foreign  cults, 
and  in  particular  from  Egypt. 

We  read  how  Juvenal  deplores  the  inroads  of  Eastern  super- 
stition into  Borne.'  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Asia  Minor  had  added 
their  mysteries  to  the  Eoman  ceremoniaL  Astrologers  were  con- 
sulted by  small  and  great ;  the  Galli  or  eunuch-priests  of  Cybele 
were  among  the  most  influential  bodies  in  Eome ;  and  the  impure 
goddess  Job  was  universally  worshipped.*  Egypt,  which  in 
classic  times  had  been  held  as  the  stronghold  of  bestial  super- 
stition, was  now  spoken  of  as  a  ^'  Holy  limd,"  and  *'  the  temple 
of  the  universe."  ^  The  Stoics  had  studied  in  books,  or  by  question- 
ing their  own  mind ;  the  Platomsts  sought  for  wisdom  by  travel- 
ling aU  over  the  world,  l^ot  content  with  the  rites  already 
known,  they  raked  up  obscure  ceremonies  and  imported  strange 
mysterieSb  Beflection  and  dialectic  were  no  longer  sufficient  to 
ensure  knowledge ;  asceticism,  devotion,  and  initiation,  were  neces- 
sary for  divine  science.    The  idea  broached  by  Plato  in  the 

>  Flat  De  Defoet.  Orae.  p.  410.  *  Tit  ApoL  iv.  40. 

*  Jampridem  Syras  in  Tiberim  deflnzit  Orontes,  Juv.  iii  S2. 
^  Decemat  qnodcmiqiiiP  volet  de  oorpoie  noetro  laii,  Id.  3diL  OH 
•Hmn.  24 
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Timo/mu  of  intermediate  beings  between  the  gods  and  man, 
eeemed  to  meet  their  leqniiements ;  and  accordingly  they  at  once 
adopted  it  An  entiie  hieiarcliy  of  SoZ/tovcs  was  imsgined,  and 
on  this  a  ^stem  of  qnasi-ieligious  philosophy  was  founded,  of 
which  Apuleins  is  the  popular  exponent 

The  main  tenets  of  this,  the  last  attempt  to  explain  the  mystery 
of  the  unirerse  which  gained  currency  in  Eome,  weie  as  follows — 
it  will  be  seen  how  completely  it  had  passed  from  philosophy 
to  theosophy: — The  supreme  being  is  one^  eternal,  absolute,  in- 
describable^ and  incomprehensible;  but  may  be  envisaged  by  the 
soul  for  a  moment  like  a  flash  of  ^ghtning.^  The  great  gods  are 
of  two  kinds,  visible,  as  the  sun  and  stars,  and  invisible,  as  Jupiter 
and  the  rest ;  both  these  are  inaccessible  to  human  conmiunion. 
Then  come  the  daemons  in  their  order,  and  with  these  man  holds 
intercourse.  Plutarch  had  adopted  a  tentative  and  incomplete  form 
of  this  doctrine,  e.g.  he  denied  the  visibility  of  Socrate's  daemon, 
and  spoke  of  the  death  of  FaiL  Bui  Apuleius  is  much  more 
thorough-going ;  he  supposes  all  the  daemons  to  be  at  once  im- 
mortal and  visible  Each  great  god  has  a  daemon  or  double,  who 
loves  to  use  his  name;  and  aU  the  stories  of  the  gods  are  in 
reality  true  of  their  daemons.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  daemons 
are  of  all  characters — good  and  bad,  cheerfuland  gloomy.^  Their 
interventions,  which  are  perpetual,  explain  what  the  stories  oould 
not  explain,  viz.  the  idea  of  Providence.  In  fact  the  whole 
current  theory  of  the  supernatural  is  easily  explained  when  the 
existence  of  these  intermediate  beings  is  admitted  Aware  that 
this  theory  wandered  far  from  Boman  ideas,  Apuleius  tries  to  re- 
concile it  with  the  national  religion  by  calling  titie  daemons  gemi^ 
lareSf  and  manes^  which  are  tnie  Italian  conceptions.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  device  succeeded ;  at  any  rate  the  newphilosophy  resulted 
in  making  devotees  of  the  higher  dasses,  as  superstition  had  long 
■ince  done  with  the  people. 

It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  who  had  studied  the  Platonic 
dialogues  should  have  fancied  theories  like  these  to  be  their 
essence.  Nevertheleesi,  so  it  wa&  Men  found  in  them  what 
they  wished  to  find,  and  perhaps  no  greater  witness  oould  be 
given  to  the  iiwinATiaft  fertility  of  Plato's  thought  However, 
when  these  conceptions  came  to  be  imported  into  philoeophy,  it 
is  dear  that  philosophy  no  longer  knew  herseLi  She  had  be- 
come hopelessly  unable  to  eope  with  the  problems  ot  actual  Hf e ; 
henceforth  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  rigours  of  the  ascetic  or 

1  De  deo  8ocr.  8. 

*  Kg,  ThoM  of  Gneos  are  diearfbl  for  die  most  ptrt,  those  of  tgjpl 
^oomy. 
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the  ecstacy  of  the  mjElia  Into  these  rtOl  later  paths  we  shall  mil 
follow  it.  ApnleiuB  is  the  last  Eoman  who,  writiiig  in  the  Latin 
language,  pretends  to  sncceed  to  the  line  of  thinkers  of  whom 
Vano,  Giceio,  and  Seneoa^  weie  the  chieL  It  is  trae  he  is  im- 
measoiahly  helow  them.  In  his  effeminate  nnion  of  licentious* 
nees  and  mysticism  he  is  far  removed  from  the  masculine,  if  in- 
consistent^ practical  wisdom  of  Seneca,  farther  still  from  the 
glowing  patriotism  and  lofty  aspirations  of  Cicero.  Still  as  a 
type  of  his  age,  of  that  country  which  already  exerdsed,  and  was 
soon  to  exereise  in  a  far  higher  degree,  an  influence  on  the  thought 
of  the  world,^  he  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  study. 

We  may  now,  in  conclusion,  very  shortiy  review  the  main 
features  in  the  history  of  Eoman  literature  from  Ennius,  its  first 
conscious  originator,  nntil  the  dose  of  the  Antonine  period 

The  end  which  iSmius  had  set  before  him  was  two-fold,  to  fami- 
liarise his  countrymen  with  Greek  culture,  and  to  enlighten  their 
minds  from  error.  And  to  this  double  object  the  great  masters 
of  Roman  literature  remained  always  faithful  With  more  or 
less  power  sad  success,  Terence,  Lucilius,  the  tragedians,  and 
even  the  mimists,  elevated  while  they  amused  titieir  popular 
audiences  In  the  last  century  of  the  Eepublic^  literature  still 
addressed,  in  the  form  of  oratory,  the  great  masses  to  whom  scarce 
any  other  euknre  was  accessibla  But  in  poetry  and  philosophy 
it  had  broken  with  them,  and  thus  showed  the  first  sign  of  with- 
drawal from  that  thoroughly  national  mission  with  which  the  old 
father  of  Latin  poetiy  had  set  out  Yet  this  very  ezdusiveness  was 
not  without  its  use.  It  enabled  the  best  writers  to  aim  at  a  far  higher 
ideal  of  perfection  than  would  have  been  possible  for  a  popular 
author,  however  scrupulously  he  might  strive  for  excellence.  It 
enabled  the  best  minds  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  all  that 
was  most  strictly  national  because  most  stdctly  aristocratic,  and 
thus  to  form  those  great  representative  works  of  Eoman  thought 
and  style  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Gicero  and  Livy, 
and  the  poetry  of  Horace  and  VirgiL  The  responsibility  whidi 
the  possession  of  culture  involves  was  now  acknowledged  only 
within  narrow  Umit&  The  motto,  **  pingui  nil  mihi  cum  populo,* 
was  strictly  followed,  and  all  the  best  literature  addressed  only  to 
a  sdect  cirda  Meanwiiile  the  people,  for  whom  tragedy  and 
comedy  had  done  something,  however  Kttle,  that  was  good, 
ne&rlected  by  the  literary  world,  debased  by  bribery  and  the 
coarse  pleasures  of  conquest,  sunk  lower  and  lower  until  thej 
had  become  the  brutal,  sensual  mob,  inaccessible  to  all  highei 
^  He  WM  an  African,  it  will  be  remembered. 
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influences,  which  satirists  and  philosophers  paint  in  such 
liideous  colours,  hut  which  they  did  nothing  and  wrote 
nothing  to  impi^ye.  Then  came  the  era  of  l£e  decline,  in 
whidii,  for  the  first  time,  we  ohserve  that  literature  has  lost 
its  supremacy.  It  is  still  cultiyated  with  enthusiasm,  and 
numhers  many  more  yotaries  than  it  had  ever  done  hefore; 
nevertheless,  its  influence  is  disputed,  and  with  success,  hy 
other  forces;  hy  tyranny  in  the  first  place,  hy  a  defiant  philo- 
sophy which  set  itself  against  aesthetic  culture  in  the  second,  and 
by  revived  and  daily  increasing  superstition  in  the  third.  This  is 
the  heginning  of  the  people's  retaliation  on  those  who  should  have 
enlightened  them.  In  vain  do  emperors  issue  edicts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  foreign  rites;  in  vain  do  courtly  satirists  or  fierce 
dedaimers  comphun  that  Bome  wiQ  not  he  satisfied  with  ancestral 
beliefs  and  ancestral  virtues.  The  people  are  asserting  themselves 
in  the  sphere  of  thought,  as  they  had  asserted  themselves  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  ages  before.  But  the  difference  between  the 
two  peoples  was  immense.  The  one  had  consisted  of  virtuouc 
peasants  and  industrious  teadetmen,  working  for  generations  to 
attain  what  they  knew  to  be  their  right ;  the  other  was  formed 
of  slaves,  of  freedmen,  many  of  them  foreigners,  and  others 
engaged  in  occupations  by  no  means  honourable;  of  all  that  motley 
multitude  who  lived  on  Caesar's  rations  and  spent  their  days  in 
idleness,  in  the  circus,  and  in  crime.  Eotten  in  its  highest  circles, 
equally  rotten  in  its  lowest^  society  could  no  longer  be  regenerated 
by  any  of  the  forces  then  known  to  it^  The  national  superstitions^ 
out  of  which  literature  had  at  first  emerged,  were  replaced  by 
cosmopolitan  superstitions  of  an  infinitely  worse  kind,  which 
threatened  to  engulf  it  at  its  dose,  and  against  which  in  the  persons 
of  such  men  as  Seneca,  Juvenal,  and  Tacitus,  it  strove  for  a  while 
with  convulsive  vigour  to  make  head.  But  these  great  £>pirits 
only  arrested,  they  could  not  averts  the  inevitable  decay.  Where 
public  morals  are  corrupt,  where  national  life  is  diseased,  it  is 
impossible  that  literature  can  show  a  healthy  life.  The  despair 
that  has  taken  possession  of  men's  souls,  which  sheds  a  misan- 
thropic gloom  over  the  writings  of  the  elder  Pliny  tua  embitters 
even  the  noble  mind  of  Tadtus,  results  from  a  conviction  that 
things  are  incurably  wrong,  and  from  a  feeling  that  there  is  no 
conceivable  remedy.  Men  of  feebler  mould  strive  to  forget  them- 
sdves  in  exciting  pleasures,  as  Statins  and  Martial ;  or  in  courtly 
society,  as  the  younger  Pliny ;  or  in  fond  study  of  the  past,  as 
Quintilian ;  or  in  minnte  and  pedantic  erudition,  as  Aulus  Gelliua 
The  literature  of  the  Silver  Age  is  throughout  conscious  of  iti 

2h 
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powerlessness ;  and  this  consciousness  deadens  it  into  tame  acqni 
escence  or  galls  it  into  hysterical  effort,  according  to  the  time  and 
temperament  of  the  autJior.  Pliny  the  younger  and  Quintilian 
alone  show  the  happily-balanced  disposition  of  the  Golden  Age ; 
but  what  they  gain  in  classic  finish  they  lose  in  human  interest. 
The  decay  of  Greece  had  been  insignificant^  pretty  but  paltry ;  the 
decay  of  Eome  on  the  other  hand  ia  unlovdy  but  colossal  Pez^ 
haps  in  native  strength  none  of  her  earlier  authors  equal  JuYBnal 
and  Tacitus ;  none  certainly  exceed  them.  But  they  are  the  last 
barriers  that  stem  the  tide.  After  them  the  flood  has  already 
rushed  in,  and  before  long  comes  the  collapse.  In  Suetonius  and 
Florus  we  already  see  the  pioneers  of  a  pigmy  race;  in  Grelliusi 
Fronto,  and  Apuleius,  they  are  present  in  all  their  uncouth  dwaif • 
ishness.  Meanwhile  the  clamours  of  the  world  for  guidance  grow 
louder  and  louder,  and  there  is  no  one  great  enough  or  bold 
enough  to  respond  to  them.  The  good  emperor  would  do  so  if  he 
could ;  but  in  his  perplexity  he  looks  this  way  and  that^  bringing 
into  one  focus  all  the  cults  and  ceremonies  of  llie  known  worl^ 
in  the  yain  hope  that  by  indiscriminate  piety  he  may  avert  the 
calamities  under  which  his  empire  groans.  But  nothing  is  of  any 
avail  The  barbarians  without^  the  pestilence  within,  decimate 
his  subjects,  the  hostile  gods  seem  to  mock  his  goodness,  and  the 
simple  people  who  look  up  to  him  as  their  tutelaiy  power  wonder 
hopelessly  why  he  cannot  save  them.  And  thus  on  all  sides  the 
incapacity  of  tiie  world  to  right  itself  is  made  clearer  and  dearer. 
The  gross  darkness  that  had  been  once  partly  put  to  flight  by  the 
light  of  Greek  genius  when  philosophy  rose  upon  the  world,  and 
once  again  had  been  retarded  by  the  heroic  examples  of  Boman 
conduct  and  Boman  wisdom,  now  closed  murkily  over  the  whole 
world.  It  was  indeed  time  that  a  new  order  of  thought  should 
arise,  which  should  recreate  the  dead  matter  and  bring  out  of  it  a 
new  and  more  enduring  principle  of  life,  which  should  give  the 
past  its  meaning  and  the  future  its  hope ;  and,  in  especial,  should 
reveal  to  literature  its  true  end,  the  enlightenment  and  elevation, 
not  of  one  class  nor  of  one  nation,  but  of  every  heart  and  every 
intellect  that  can  be  made  to  respond  to  its  wflnanftA  among  all  Hii 
nations  of  the  eartiL 
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APPENDIX^ 


k  CfHRONOLOGIOAL  TABLE   OF   ROMAN  LTTEIIATURB^ 
FROM  LIVIUS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  AL  AUREUUS.^ 


1240  liyinB  begins  to  exhibit 

239  Ennius  born. 

285  Kaevins  begins  to  exhibit. 

284  Gato  born. 

225  FabinaPictarseiTed  in  the  Gallic 

War. 
219  Pacnyinsbom. 
218  Cincins  Alimentos  described  the 

passage    of    Hannibal     into 

217  Gato  Mdns  to  be  known. 

216  FabiosPictor  sent  as  ambassador 

to  Delphi 
207  The  poem  on  the  victoiy  of  Sena 

entrusted  to  lavius. 
204  Gato  quaestor;  brings  Ennina  to 

Rome. 
201  Kaevins  dies  (T). 
191  Cato  military  tribune. 
190  Cincius  still  writes. 
189  Ennius  goes  with  FnlTius  into 

Aetolia. 
185  Terence  bom.' 
184  Gato  censor.    Flautus  dies. 
179  Caecilius  flourished. 
178  Ennius  wrote  the  twelfth  book 

of  the  Annals. 


B.O. 

170  Acdusbom. 

189  Ennius  dies.     Gate's  speech  j^ 

lege  Vbeanda. 
168  Gaecilius  dies. 
166  Terence's  Andria. 
166  Terence's  Hecyra, 
168  Terence's  Ha\tJUmtim(mjunufivoen 
161  Terence's   EwMkchnts  and  Fhat^ 

mio, 
160  Terence's  Adelphoe, 
159  Terence  dies. 
164  Pacuvius  flourished. 
151  Albinus,  the  consul,  writes  hit- 

toiy  (GelL  xi.  8). 
150  Gato  finlBhes  the  Oriffines. 
149  Gato,  a^ed  85,  accuses  Galba. 

Dies  in  the  same  year.     G. 

Galpumius   Piso   rrugi,  the 

historian. 
148  Luciliua  bom. 
146  Gassius  Hemina  flourished.    G 

Fannius,  the  historian,  serves 

at  Garthaiire. 
142  Antonius,  the  orator,  bora. 
140  Grassus,  the  orator,  bom.     Ao- 

cius,  a^ed  80,  Pacnyius,  aged 

80,  exhibit  together. 


>  Itam  Uie  JtSmisehe  ZHUqfeln  of  Dr  B.  W.  Fischer,  tnd  from  CUnton,  Fa§U  BMetkimaM 
MtmanL   Only  ttaoae  dates  which  are  tolerably  certain  are  giren. 
*  CUnton  places  his  btarth  In  ISe;  but  see  Tonff.  fi  97, 9. 
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134  SempronioB  ABsellio  served  at 
NamantuL  Luoiliiu  begi  us  to 
write. 

123  Caeliiu  Antipater  flouuhed. 

119  OnaBos  acoiues  Carbo. 

116  Yarro  bom. 

115  Hortennns  bom. 

Ill  CraasosandScaeyokqiiMiton.^ 

109  AtticoBbora. 

107  Crassua  tribune. 
106  Cicero  bom. 

108  TheTereosof  Aooioft.    Deathof 

Tnrpilina. 
102  Farias  Blbaoolas  bom  at  Gre- 

moaa./#A    Cmft^f  A##*t|  ? 
100  Aelias  StUo. 
98  Antoaias  defeods  Aqaillias. 
96  First  pablic  appearance  of  Hor- 

tensias.     Lacretias  bora  (f). 
92  Crassas  censor.     Opilias  td»ches 

rhetoric 
91  Oraasasdies.    Pompoaias  floar- 

Ished. 
90  Scaaras  floarished. 
89  Cicero  serves  ander  the  coasol 

Pompeias. 
88  Cicero  nears  Philo  and  Molo  at 

Rome.     Ratilias  resident  at 

Mitylene.    Plotias  Gallus  first 

Latin  teacher  of  Rhetoric 
87  Antonias   skia.      Sisenna   the 

historian.     Catullus  bom  (?). 
86  Sallustbom. 

82  Yarro  of  Ataz  bora.  Calvasborn. 
81  Cicero  pro  QiUnUio,      Yalerius 

Cato  Granunaticas.  Otacilius, 

first  freedman  who  attempt! 

history. 
80  ProEoacto. 
79  Cicero  at  Athens ;  hem  Anti- 

ochas  and  Zeno.  i 

78  Cicero  hears  Holo  at  Rhodes. 
77  Cicero  returns  to  Rome. 
76  Asinius  PoUio  bom  (f). 
76  Cicero  quaestor  ia  Sicily. 
74  Cicero  again  in  Rome. 
70  DivinntioaTLdAcUoL  inVwmm, 

Yii^l  bom. 
69  Cicero  aedile. 
67  Yarro  wins  a  naval  crown  onder 

Pompey  in  the  Piratic  War 

(Plin.  N.  H.  xvi.  4). 


B.O. 

66  Cicero  praetor.  ProUgeMamiliA 

Pro  GltterUio,     M.  Antouitii 
Onipho  tiuurished. 

65  Pro  Cornelio.     Horaoa  bom. 
64  In  toga  Candida. 

63  Consular  orations  of  doerc    Pr% 

Mwrena. 
62  Pro  P.  Sulla. 

61  Annaeus  Seneca  bon. 

69  Livyborn(?).  AeliasTaberowith 
Cicero  in  Asia.  Hv  A.  TkoT' 
mo.    Pro  L.  Flaeea, 

68  Ciceco  goes  into  exile. 

67  Cicero  recalled.     Oalidiasagood 

speaker. 

66  ProSextio.    In  FaUnium.    D$ 

Promneiis  OonsularHnu, 
66  ^  Calpumiwn  Pimmem.     De 
Oratore,     Yirgil  assames  the 
toga  mrUia, 

64  Pro  Fatinio,    Pro  Seawro.    Dt 

E^mbliea, 

62  Pro  MUoM,    Lacretiat  dies  (?).* 
61  Cicero  proconsul  in  CiUcia. 

60  Death  of  Hortensius.  Sallast 
expelled  from  the  senate. 

49  Cicero  at  Rome.  Yarro  lieateii* 
ant  of  Pompey  in  Spain. 

48  Lenaeus  satirizes  Sallust  Cioero 
in  Italy. 

47  Cicero  at  Brundisittni.    Hyginot 

brought  to  Rome  by  Caesar. 

OatoUus  stUl  living  (C.  52). 
46  The   Brutus   written.     Calvna 

dies.      Sallciit  praetor.     Pro 

Mareello.    Pro  LigaruK 
46  Cicero's  Orator.     Pro  Dotoiara. 
44  The  first  four  Philippics.    Death 

of  Caesar. 

48  The  kter  Philippics.      Death  oi 

Cicero.     Hirth  of  Ovid. 

42  Horace  at  Philippi. 

40  Coraelius  Nepos  flourished.  Per- 
haps Hor.  8at  i.  2.    Epod.  xiiL 

89  AteiusPhUologusboraatAtlienn. 
Perhaps  Yirg.  Eel.  vi  riii 
Hor.  6d.  ii  7.     Epod  iv. 

88  Perhaps  F^.  vil    Hor.  Sat.  i  t. 

87  Yarro  (aet  80)  writes  de  Bn  JKu*. 
tiica.  Perh.  Eel.  x.  Sat  i 
6  and  6.     Epod.  v. 

86  CoraeliusSeveru8(f)Hor.Sat.L8 


■  O  ttaeia  plafls  this  ereat  in  109  sa  '  Others  pises  this  emi  in  «  B.a 
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60  Bayiu  dies  Hor.  Sat  L  ,  4, 
9,  10. 

84  SaUnst  diet.  Sst  ii  2.  Epod.  iiL 

83  Sat  ii  8.    Epod.  zi  ziv. 

82  AtticiiB  dies.  Sat.  IL  4,  5. 
Epod.  Tii 

81  Mesaala  consnL  Sat.  ii  0. 
Epod.  i.  and  iz. 

to  Gallus  made  ptaefect  of  Egypt. 
Cassias  Severos  dies.  Tibullus 
£1.  L  8.  The  Oeorgies  pub- 
lished. Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  8,  and 
perhaps  1.    Epod  ii. 

29  Livy  writing  taia  first  book. 
Propertins  L  6. 

28  Yarrodies. 

27  Od.  L  86.     YitnniiiB  writing 

his  work. 

28  Oallus  dies  (aet   40).     Second 

book  of  Propertins  pub- 
lished (?).! 

26  Livy's  first  book  eompleted  be- 
fore this  year.    Hor.  Od.  it  4. 

24  QnintiL  Yams  dies  (^-the  poet 
of  Cremona,  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  Eclogue  [fl). 

28  The  first  three  books  of  the  Odes 
published. 

22  Maroellus  dies.  Yirgil  reads  the 
sixth  Aeneid  to  Angnstns  and 
Liyia.  Third  book  of  Pro- 
pertins (?) . 

21  Hor.  writes  Ep.  L  20  (set  44). 

20  First  book  of  Epistles. 

19  Virgil  dies  at  Bmndisinm.    His 

epitaph : 

**  Maafciu  mo  gernitt:  OsUtrt  npners: 
tenet  mine 
Itethenope:  cednl  peeeiia  rta  dacee." 

Tibullus  dies.    Domitius  Mai^ 

sus  writes. 

18  Livy  working  at  his  fifty-ninth 

book. 

17  Porcius    Latro.      The    Obrmsii 

Saeculare.     Yarius  and  Tncca 

•dit  the  ^smAI 
It  Aeniilius  Macer  of  Yerona  dies. 

Od.  iy«  9,  to  Lollius. 
16  Death  of  Propertius.    Yiotories 

of  Drusos.     Od.  iv.  4. 
14  The  fourth  book  of  the  Odes(t ). 

18  Cestius  of  Smyrna  teaches  m- 

torie. 

■  Or,  pMtepe,  la  M  BA 


1-2  Death  of  Agrippa. 

11  The  Epistle  to  Augoitae  (In 

iLl). 
10  PusiBnus  and   Hyginvs   Polj^ 

Mstor. 
9  Ovid's  ^moref. 
8  Death  of  Horace. 
7  Birth  of  Seneoa(f). 
6  Albucius  Silo   a    professor    oC 
rhetoric. 

6  Tiro,    Cicero's   fireedman,    diss 

(aet  100). 
4  Porcius  Latro  commits  sidcidfl. 

Ovid  now  in  his  fortieth  year. 
2  Ovid's  ^ti</X0M.        7  (^^^-^^^ 

1  Tht  Brnnediwin  Amorig. 

2  YeUeius  Patereolns  serves  under 

0.  Caesar. 
4  PoUio  dies.  Yelleius  serres  with 
Tiberius  in  Germany, 

7  Yelleius  quaestor. 

8  Yerrius  Flaocus,  the  grammarian, 

flourished.  Ovid  banished  to 
Tomi,  in  December  (Tr.  1, 
10,8). 


^  Ami  home  msgMdii 
BoribmiUm  m&MU  Adrta  •icNIa  firfi." 

9  The  Ibis  of  Ovid. 

11  Death  of  Messala.* 

12  The  TrisUa  finished. 

18  The  Epirtles  from  Pontns  wwe 

being  written. 
14  Death  of  Augustus,     YeUeins 

praetor. 

18  Death  of  Ovid  at  €0 ;  of  livy 

at  76.  Yalerius  ICaadmns  ao 
oompanied  Sex,  Pompdns  to 
Asia. 

19  The  elder  Seneca  writes  his  *^  re* 

collections. " 
24  Caasius  Severus  in  exile.    FUny 

the  elder  bom  (T). 
26  Death   of    Cremntius    Ooidiia. 

Yotienns  banished. 
26  Haterins  flourished. 

80  Asinius  Gallus  imprisoned. 

81  Yalerius  Mazimus  wrote  iz.  11, 

4(esi;teni.)^soor  after  the  death 
of  Sejanus. 
88  Death  of  Casdiis  Sefenis  tfat 

Ilia  IS  A^. 
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A.D. 

orator.   His  works  proscrilied. 
Death  of  Asinins  Gallaa 
84  Pernns  bom. 

40  Lacan  brought  to  Borne* 

41  Seneca's  (2e/ra.    Exile  of  Seneca 

at  the  close  of  this  year. 

42  Asoonius  Pedianns  flourished. 
48  Martial  bom. 

46  Domitins  Afer  flourished. 

48  Remmius  Palaemon  in  yogue  as 

a  grammarian. 

49  Seneca  recalled  from  exile,  and 

made  Nero's  tutor. 

66  Seneca's  de  ClemenUa. 

67  Probus    Berytius   a  celebrated 

grammarian. 
59  Death  of  Domitius  Afer. 
01  Pliny  the  younger  bom  (t). 
62  Death  of  Persius.      Seneca  In 

danser,  Burrus  being  dead. 

68  The   NaturaUs   Quaestianei  of 

Seneca. 

65  Death  of  Seneca  (Amu  xy.  60). 

66  Martial  comes  to  Bome. 

68  Quintilian  accompanies  Galba  to 

Bome.    Silius  italiouB  consuL 

69  Silius  in  Bome. 

75  The  dialogue  de  OratorHma, 
written  (C.  17)l 

77  Pliny's  NaturaX  History,  Gabi- 
nianus,  the  rhetorician,  flour- 
ished. 

79  Death  of  the  elder  Pliny. 

80  PI  iny  the  younger  begins  to  plead . 


A.1>. 

88  Suetonius  now    a  young 

Tacitus  praetor. 

89  Quintilian  teaches  at  Bome.   Hia 

professionalcareer  extendi  c  rer 
20  years. 
90  Philosophers  banished.      Plin^ 
praetor.     Sulpieias  Saiira  (if 
genuine). 

95  Statu  Sily.  iy.  1,     The  ThOmSd 

was  nearly  finished. 

96  Pliny's  accusation  of  I^blicius 

Certus. 

97  Frontinus  curator  aquarum.   T»- 

oitus  consul  suffectus. 

98  Tngan. 

99  The   tenth    book    of    MartiaL 

Silius  at  Naples. 
100  Pliny  and  Tacitus  accuse  Marius 
Priscus.     Pliny's  paneffl^c 

108  PlinyathisproyinceofBiwynia. 
104  His  letter  about  the  ChristiAna. 

Martial  goes  to  Bilbilis. 

109  Pliny  (aet  48)  at  the  zenith  of 

his  fame. 
118  Juvenal  wrote  Satire  xiiL  this 

J  ear. 
yius     Jnlianos's    Petpotual 
Edict 
188  Death  of  Hadrian. 
148  Fronto  consul  suffectui. 
164  Height  of  Fronto's  fame. 
166  Fronto  proposes  to  describe  thtt 

Parthian  war. 
180  Death  of  Marcus  AuraUoii 


A  large  number  of  other  dates  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  woik^ 

sspecially  for  the  later  period ;  but  as.  they  are  not  abaolate^ 

otrteii^  tlMy  liaye  Ml  bettt  inittied  iMNk 
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LIST  OF  EDITIONS  BECOMMBNDBD.* 


FOR  THE  EABLY  PSBIOD. 


WoBMWOSTH.    Fnffmwta  and  Spe- 

dmenB  of  early  Latin.    1874. 
LinvB  AirDBONicus.     H.  Dilntzer. 

Berlin.     1885. 
Naeyivs.    Bibbock.    Trag.LatBa- 

liquiaSf  p.  6. 
Plaittus.     BitBobl   or   FLBetdaen. 

Unfinished. 
■mnuB.    Valklen.    EmniamM  Foitto$ 

JMHquiae. 
pAOiTYnrs.    Ribbeeky  as  aboT«. 
Tkbxnob.      Wagner.      Cambridge. 

1869.     Text  hy  Umpfenbaeh. 

1870. 
TuspiLiim.     Fragmenti   In   Bothe 

(Port.    Seen.  T.  2,   p.    68-7«X 

and    Ribbeok*!     Comic     Lot 

Baiiq. 
Thx  Eablt  HiflTOBiAHB.    Peter  (Fs- 

<#rum  ilutortcortMfi  iSofiMjioriMn 

BUliquias.    Lipe.  1870). 
Gato.    DeReRnstica.   SeriptontrH 

ruMetu  rnUru  LaHni^  euranU  I 


Ilp&    irsft 


I.  M.  Qeanero. 

VoLl. 
Cato  Fragmenta  praeter  libros  de  He 

Rnatica.    Jordan.    lips.    1860. 
Tax  Old  OiuLTOBfl  to  Hortensius 

H.  Meyer.     Oratarum  Jtoman- 

onim  Fragmenta,  ZUrich.  1842. 
AoonTB.    Tragedies.    Fragments  in 

Ribbeck,  as  aboye. 
— ^—  Praeter    Scenica.       Lacian 
MUller.    Lueiia  Sdtvraran 
BaiiquiM.      Lips.      1872. 

Atta.    Fragments.     Bothe.     Seen, 

LaL  T.  2,  p.  97-102.    Rlbbeck. 
AvBANiiTB.    Bothe»  p.  166-9.    Rib- 

bedk. 
LuoiLius.    Lncian  Mnller,  as  aboye. 
SuBYivs.    Lacian  Mailer,  as  aboye. 
Atxllakax.    Fr.  in  Ribbeck.    Can^ 

LaL  JUI.J,  192. 
AuoTOB  AD  HSBXNHmL    Kmytn, 

J4f§.    1854. 


FOB  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 


Fabso.   SatoraeMenippete.    Riese. 

Ups.     1865. 
'  Antianities.     Fragments  In 

R.  Merkel.  Intrmlaction  to 

Oyid's  Fa$H. 

■  DeVitaPopnliRomanL  Frag- 

ments In  Kettner.    Halle. 
1868. 
'■   ■       Be  Lingoa  Latlna.    0.   O. 
Httller.    lips.    1888. 

■  De  Rs  Rnstica.    Qesner,  ss 

aboye.    See  Cato, 
Cionto.    Speeches.    G.  Long.    Lon- 
don. 1862.  In  fear  yolnmes. 
^—  Yerrine  OrationSb    Long,  as 

aboye.      Zompt       Berlin. 

1881. 


I  Oionu).      Pro  Olaentlo.      Claseeii. 
Bonn.  1881.    Ramsay.    Claren- 
don Press. 
•»^*-  In  CSatilinam.    Halm.    Lips^ 
— ^  Pro  Plancio.     E.  Wander. 

1880. 
— ^—  ProMarena.  Zampt  Berlin. 
1859. 

—  ProRosola  Bftohner.  Lips. 
1885. 

^^■^  Pro  Sestio.  Halm.  Lips. 
1845.  And  Taabner  edi- 
tion. 

— — >  Pro  Milone.  Orelli.  Lips. 
1826.  School  edition  by 
Porton.   Cambridge.   1873. 

—  Second  Philippic.  Withnotea 


>  The  moefc  conrenlent  sad  ■neawrfble  ars  here  recommended,  not  tbe  most  complete  or 
MhaoRtlTe.  For  theee  the  mdm  to  r«f ened  to  Ttiiffel*e  work,  from  which  MToral  of  thoM 
hoe  BflDtioood  are  taksA* 
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from   Halm,   bj  J.   K.  B. 

Mayor. 
CicnBO.  De  In^entione.  Lmdemanii. 

Lips.     1829. 
«— —  De  Oratore.    Ellendt.    Kin- 

igsbei^.     1840. 

■  BratOB.    Ellendt.    1844 

■  Philosophical  Writings.  Or- 
elli    VoL  IV. 

'  De  FiniboB.     Madvio.    Co- 

penhagen. Seoona  Edi- 
tion. 1871.  F.  G.  Otto. 
1889. 

— -«•  Academica  (with  De  Fin.). 
Or«lli.    Ziirioh.     1827. 

J  ToBcolanae       Dispatationes 

(with  Paradoxa).  OrellL 
1829. 

-»— *  De  Katnra  Deomm.  Sdhd- 
mann.     Berlin.     1850. 

■  De  Senectnte.    Longi    Lon- 

don.    1861. 

■  De  Amicitia.    Nanek.    Ber- 

lin.   1867. 
DeOffieiia.    O.  Heiaa.     Ber- 
lin.   1867. 
De     Bepnblica.    Heinricb. 

Bonn.     1828. 
DeLegilnu.   Yahlen.    1871. 
DeDivinatione.  Gieie.  lips. 
1820. 
Select  Letters.  Watson.   Ox- 
ford. 
Sntiie  Works.    OrellL    Zfir. 
1845.   Nobbe.   lips.  1828. 
Labbrius.   Bibbeck.  0am.  Lot  IM- 

liquiae,  p.  287. 
FuBiusBiBAOULXTB.  WeichcTt  Pott 

Lot.  JCeU.^  p.  825. 
8tbi   Sententiae.    Woelfflin.    1869. 
fSAMiAn-    Speeches.    Meyer.    OraL 

Jlcin.  FraqmMloL 
!■  Letters.  Nipperdey.  OoMmt^ 

p.  766-599i 
— —  Commentaries.     Kipperdey. 
Lips.     1847-1856. 

■  GalUc  War.  Long.  London. 

1859. 
Kxpoe.     Nipperdey.    lips.     1849. 
School  edition  by  O.  Browning. 
LnoRBTiTTS.     Monro.      Cambridge. 

1866. 
iALLUST.     All    his    extant    works. 
QerUoh.    Basle.    1828-SL 


Ya&bo  Atagimus.  Fragments  n 
Biese,  SoA,  Menimp^as, 

CiNNA.  Weichert  Podanm  Lot 
Fitae,  p.  187. 

Catullus.    B.  Ellis.  Oxford.  1867 

■  Commentary.    R.  Ellii.   Ox 

ford.     1876. 

PoLLio.  Fragments  in  Meyer.  OnU 
Eom,  PragrMntu, 

Vabius.  Bibbeck's  l^mgiD,  Lot  Rd- 
liquiae, 

YiBOiL.  Bibbeck.  4  vols.  With  an 
Appendix Viigiliana.  Conington. 
8  yoIb.  Oxford.  A  good  sdiool 
edition  by  Bi^ce.  (Olaflgow 
ITniyersity  Classics.)    London. 

Horace.  Orelli.  Third  edition, 
1850.  2  Yols.  School  editions, 
by  Macleane  and  Cnrrie,  both 
with  good  English  Notes.  Odes 
andEpodeSybyWickham.    1874. 

TiBVLLUS  and  Pbopsbtius.  Lach- 
maun.     Berlin.     1829. 

TiBULLUS.    Dissen. 

Propxbtittb.    Paley. 

Ovid,  Entire  Works.  B.  MerkeL 
lips.    185L    STok. 
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QUESTIONS  OB  SUBJECTS  FOB  ESSAYS  SUGGESTED  BT 
THE  mSTOBY  OF  BOMAN  LITEBATUBK^ 


1.  TnuM  the  inflnenoo  of  oonqiiett 

on  Roman  literatnre. 
S.  Ezamine   Niebnhr's  hypothesiB 

of  an  old  Roman  epoa. 
8.  Oomoaie  the  Roman  conception 

of  law  as  manifeeted  in  an 

Aigoment  of  Oioero,  with  that 

of  the  Athenians,  aa  diq>la7ed 

in   any  of   the  great   Attic 

ontors. 
4.  TVaoe  the  canaes  of  the  special 

devotion  to  poetiy  dnring  the 

Angostan  Age. 
ft.  The  love  of  natore  In  Roman 

poetiy. 
«.  What  were  the  OotUgia  poet- 

mmmf  In  what  connection  are 

they  mentioned  t 

7.  What   methods   ot    appraising 

literaaf  work  existed  at  Rome  f 
Was  tnere  anything  analoffons 
to  oar  rsTiew  system  t  If  so. 
Low  did  it  diner  at  different 
epochsf 

8.  Sketch  the  development  of  the 

MimSf  and  account  for  ita 
decline. 
•.  Criticise  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  varions  forms  which 
historical  composition  as- 
somed  at  Rome  (Hegel,  Phu 
Urn.  t^Hiatary,  Prtfaee), 

10.  **  Iiweni    laterUAam:      reliqui 

fnan?ioream"(ATigastas).  The 
material  splendour  of  imperial 
Rome  as  affecting  literary 
genius.  (Contrast  tne  Speech 
of  Pericles.   Thuc.  iL  87, 9qq.) 

11.  Famro    dieU    Mvmb    FlatUino 

9ermone  loeutwraa  fui$ae,  ri 
LaivM  loqui  vtUmt  (Quin- 
til.).  Can  this  encomium  be 
justified  T  If  so,  show  how. 
19l  **06tera  quae  vaeuaa  ttMUaseni 
carmine  mentea.'*  Is  the  true 
end  of  poetry  to  occupy  a 
Tacaut  hour!  Illustrate  by 
the  chief  Roman  poets. 


18.  The  vitality  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy in  Ijatin  and  in  modem 
poetry. 

14.  State    succinctly    the    debt  of 

Roman  thoi^ht,  in  all  its 
branches,  to  Greece. 

15.  What  is  the  permanent  contri- 

bution to  human  progress 
given  by  Latin  literature  ? 

16.  Criticise    Mommsen'a    remark, 

that  the  drama  is,  after  all, 
the  form  of  literatoxe  for 
which  the  Romans  were  best 
adapted. 

17.  Form  some  estimate  of  the  histo- 

rical value  of  the  old  an* 
nalista. 

18.  What   sources   of    information 

were  at  livy's  command  in 
writing  his  mstory  f  Did  he 
rightly  appreciate  their  rela- 
tive value! 

10.  What  influence  did  the  old  Ro- 
man system  have  in  repreas- 
inff  poetical  ideas  f 

80.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  the 
intellectQal  progreaa  of  s 
nation  is  measured  by  iti 
prose  writenT 

SI.  Philosophy  and  poetry  set  be- 
fon  themselves  the  same  pro- 
blem. lUostrate  ftom  Roman 
literature. 

22.  Aoconnt  for  the  notable  defici- 
ency in  lyric  inspiration 
among  Roman  poets. 

28.  Compare  the influenceon  thought 
and  action  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Gato. 

24.  Ezamine  the  alleffed  incanadty 
of  the  Romans  for  speculative 
thought 

2t(.  Compare  or  contrast  the  Italic, 
•the  Etruscan,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Yedic  religions,  as  bearing 
on  thouffht  and  literature. 

28.  Compare  uie  circumstances  of 
the  diffusion  of  Greek  and 


I  Some  of  tbeite  qnetdons  are  taken  from  tlio  Unlroil^  Jhrimhutlmii,  aono  also  tnm 
Mr  OantUloD's  ClaAaicol  Examination  Paiion. 
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Lftliii  bfljond  tbe  limits  within 
which  tiiey  were  originally 
fpoken. 

17*  Anaiyae  the  varioiiB  inflaenoes 
under  which  the  poetical 
▼ocabnlaiy  of  Latin  was 
formed. 

tt.  Giye  the  roles  of  the  Latin  ac- 
oent»  and  show  how  it  has 
affected  Latin  Proeod^.  Is 
there  any  reason  for  thmking 
that  it  was  once  subjected  to 
different  roles  f 

tB.  *^  Latin  literatnre  lacks  origin- 
ality." How  far  is  this  criti- 
cism sound? 

to.  Examine  the  inflnence  of  the 
Alexandrine  noets  npon  the 
literatore  of  tne  later  Repab- 
lic,  and  of  the  Auffostan  Age. 

81.  What  is  the  Talne  of  Horace  as  a 
literary  critic  f 

32.  Oire  a  brief  sketch  of  the  yailons 
Boman  writers  on  agricol- 
tore. 

iS.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  while 
every  great  Boman  author 
expresses  a  hope  of  literary 
immortality,  few,  if  any,  of 
the  great  Greek  authors  men- 
tion it.  How  far  is  this 
difference  snggestire  of  their 
respectiye  national  characters, 
ana  of  radically  distinct  con- 
oeptions  of  art  I 

t4  What  instances  do  we  find  in 
Latin  literatnre  of  the  novel 
or  romance!  When  and  where 
did  this  style  of  composition 
first  become  common  t 

U.  Trace  accurately  the  rhythmical 
progress  of  the  Latin  hexa- 
meter, and  indicate  the  prin- 
cipal differences  between  the 
diythm  of  Lucretius,  Virgil, 
and  Horace's  epistles. 

80.  Distinguish  between  the  derelop- 
ment  and  the  corruption  of  a 
language.  lUostrate  from  Latin 
literatuei 

87«  ''VirgUiueamantiasimuBwUuta' 
Hst,"  Examine  in  all  its  bear- 
ings the  antiqnaiian  enthu- 
ofYiiyiL 


88.  "  Ftrum    orthoffrapkia   quoqui 

eonsuetudini  ttrvU,  iieomu 
tetpe  mtUata  est"  (QnintiL). 
What  principles  of  spellinff  (if 
any),  appear  to  be  adopted  by 
the  best  modem  editors  T 

89.  Show  that  the  letter  v,  in  Latin, 

had  sometimes  the  sound  of 
w,  sometimes  that  of  b ;  that 
ihe  sounds  o  u,  e  i,  %  u, 
4  qt  were  freq^uently  inter 
•  changed  respectively. 

40.  Examine  the  traces  of  a  satiric 

tendency  in  Roman  litera- 
ture, independent  of  professed 
satire. 

41.  How  far  did  the  Augustan  j>oets 

consciously  modi^  the  Oreek 
metres  thev  adopted  f 

42.  Is  it  a  sound  criticism  to  call 

the  Romans  a  nation  of  gram- 
marians! Give  a  short  account 
of  the  labours  of  any  two  of 
the  great  Roman  gramma- 
rians, and  estimate  their 
value. 

48b  Cicero  (Ds  Leg,  L  2»  5)  says: 
**Abest  historia  a  Uteris  nos- 
iris."  Qnintilian  (x.  i  101) 
says :  "  Sistaria  non  esmerii 
Oraeeis.*'  Oiitioiie  these 
•        statements^ 

44.  "  0  dianidiaU  Msiumdsr.'*  By 
whom  said !  Of  whom  said  ! 
Criticise. 

46.  Examine  and  classify  the  various 
uses  of  the  participles  in 
VirgiL 

46.  What  are  the  chief  peculiarities 

of  the  style  of  Tacitus  ! 

47.  ''Roman  historr  ended    where 

it  had  begun,  in  biography." 
(Merivale).  Account  for  the 
predominanoB  of  biography  in 
Latin  literature. 

48.  The  Greek  schools  of  rhetoric  in 

the  Roman  period.  Examine 
their  influence  on  the  litera- 
ture of  Rome,  and  on  the  in- 
tellectual progress  of  the 
Roman  world. 

49.  In  what  sense  can  Ennins  rightl j 

be  called  the  father  of  Latii 
literature  ! 
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00.  Oah  the  Mme  rales  of  qitantity 

be     applied    to    the    Latio 
'  comediiuu  as  to  the  claasieal 

poets? 
n.  Mention  anjdiffeienceslin  syntax 

between    Plaatns    and    the 

Augustan  writers. 
62.  Ezamuie   the   chief   defeots  of 

ancient  eritioism. 
18.  The   valne   of  Cicero's   letters 

firom  a  historical  and  from  a 

literar^point  of  yiew.  ' 

54.  What  eridence  with  regard  to 

Latin   pronunciation  can  be 

fitiiered  from  the  writings  of 
lautns  and  Terence  ? 

55.  jQzamine  the  nature  of  the  chief 

problems  involyed  in  the 
settlement  of  the  text  of 
liucretins. 

50.  Gompare  the  Homerio  characters 
as  they  appear  in  Virgil  with 
their  originals  in  the  ifiad  and 
Odyssey,  and  with  the  same 
as  trea&d  by  the  Greek  trage- 
dians. 

57.  How  £Eur  is  it  true  that  Latin  is 
deficient  in  abstract  terms? 
What  new  coinages  were 
made  by  Cicero  ? 

55.  Contrast  Latin  with  Greek  (illus- 
trating by  any  analogies  that 
may  occur  to  yon  in  modem 
languages)  as  regards  facility 
of  composition.  Did  Latin 
▼ary  in  this  respect  at  differ- 
ent periods  ? 

55.  What  are  the  main  differences  in 
Latin  between  the  language 
and  constructions  of  poet^ 
and  those  of  prose  f 

60l  The  use  of  tmetig,  asyndeton^ 
anaeoluthcn,  aporiopeBiB,  A|f- 
perbaUm,  hyperbole,  Utoies,  in 
Latin  oratory  and  poetry. 

iL  What  traces  are  there  of  syste- 
matic division  according  to  a 
number  of  lines  in  the  poems 
of  Catullus  or  any  other  Latin 
witii  whom  yon  are 
miiliar?  (See  Ellis's  (7a- 
tMue). 

52.  Trace  the  history  of  the  Atel- 
Umas^  and  account  for  their 


poet 
lami] 


being     superseded     by     Um 
Mime, 
68.  Examine  the   influence  of  the 
other  Italian  nationalities  on 
Boman  literature. 

64.  Which  of  the  great  periods  of 

Greek  literature  had  the  most 
direct  or  lasting  influence  upon 
that  of  Rome? 

65.  What  has  been  the  influence  of 

Cicero  on  modem  literature 
(1)  as  a  philoeophical  and 
moral  teacher;  (2)  as  a 
stylist? 

66.  Give  some  account  of  the  Cioaro- 

nianists. 

67.  What  influence  did  the  study  of 

Yii^  exercise  (1)  on  later 
Latm  literature;  (2)  on  the 
Middle  Ages ;  (8)  on  the 
poetn^  of  the  oghteenth  cen- 
tury? 

68.  Who  nave  been  the  most  suc- 

cessful modem  writers  of  Latin 
elegiac  Terse  ? 

69.  Distinguish  accurately  between 

ora^ry  and  rhetoric  Discuss 
their  relative  predominance  in 
Boman  literature,  and  com- 
pare the  latter  in  this  respect 
with  the  Uteratniea  of  Eng- 
land and  France. 

70.  Give  a  succinct  analysis  of  any 

speech  of  Cicero  with  which 
yon  are  familiar,  and  show  the 
principles  inyolyed  in  its  con- 
straction. 

71.  Discuss   the   position   and   in- 

fluence of  tne  Epicurean  and 
Stoic  philosophies  ii>  the  last 
sge  of  the  Republic 

72.  State  what  plan  and  principle 

Liyy  lays  down  for  himself  in 
his  History,  Discuss  and 
illustrate  his  merits  as  a 
historian,  showing  how  far  he 
performs  what  he  promises. 

78.  Give  the  political  theory  of  Cioeiro 
as  stated  in  his  1>«  B^pMiea 
and  De  Legibue,  and  contrast 
it  with  either  that  of  Pl^to^ 
Aristotle,  Machiavel,  or  Sii 
Thomas  More. 

74.  Analyse  the  main  atgnment  o| 
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fkaZkNahtmDeerwm,  Has 
this  treatJw  a  permuieiit 
philo6ophioal  Yalae  ! 
f  i.  How  fax  ^d  ih)6  greatest  writers 
of  the  Empire  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  they 
liredy  and  the  yarious  forces 
that  acted  around  them  f 

76.  Examine  the  importance  of  the 

tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca  in 
the  history  of  European  liter- 
aturo.  To  whom  else  have 
they  been  ascribed  I 

77.  How  did  the   study  of  Greek 

literatnro  at  Bome  affect  the 
▼ocabulary  and  syntax  of  the 
Latin  language  f 

78.  The  influence  of  patronaoe  on 

literature.  Gonsider  chiefly 
with  reference  to  Bome,  but 
illustrate  from  other  litera- 
tures. 

79.  An  there  indications  that  Ho- 

race set  before  him,  as  a  sati- 
rist, the  object  of  superseding 
Ludliusf 

80.  Gompare  the  relation  of  Persius 

to  Horace  with  that  of  Luoan 
toYiigiL 

SI.  Account  for  the  imperfect  suc- 
cess of  Yarro  as  an  ety- 
mologistv  and  illustrate  by 
examples. 

•2.  What  IS  known  of  Niddins 
Figulus,  the  Sextii,  Yuerius 
Soranus,  and  Apuleius  as 
teachers  of  philosophic  doc- 
trine? 

88.  Sketch  the  literary  caroer  of  the 
poet  Acdus. 

84.  What  were  the  main  character- 

istics of  the  old  Roman  ora- 
tory? What  classical  autho- 
rities exist  for  its  history  f 

85.  Prove  the  assertion  that  juris- 

prudence was  the  only  form 
of  intellectual  activily  that 
Bome  from  first  to  last  worked 
out  in  a  thoroughly  national 
manner. 
18.  Gompare  the  portrait  of  Tiberius 
as  ffiven  by  Tacitus,  with  any 
of  &e  other  great  creations  of 
the  historic  imagination.  How 


fe  is  it  to  be   considered 

truthful? 

87.  At  what  time  did  abridgments 

begin  to  be  used  at  Rome? 
Account  for  their  populuity 
tht-oughout  the  Middfe  Ages* 
an  i  mention  some  of  the  most 
important  that  have  come 
do^n  to  us. 

88.  Whjit  remains  of  the  writers  on 

applied  science  do  we  possess  ? 

89.  Is  it  probable  that  the  great 

developments  of  mathematical 
and  pnvsical  science  at  Alex- 
andria had  any  general  effect 
upon  the  populur  culture  of 
the  Roman  world? 

90.  What  aro  our  chief  authorities 

for  the  old  Roman  religion? 

91.  Accoimt  for  the  influence  of 

Fronto,  and  give  a  list  of  hii 
writings. 

92.  Which  are  the  most  important 

of  the  public,  and  which  ef 
the  private,  orations  of  Cicero  ? 
Give  a  short  account  of  one  of 
each  class,  with  date,  place, 
and  droumstances  of  delivery. 
How  were  such  speeches  pr«>- 
served?  Had  the  Romans  any 
svstem  of  reporting? 

98.  A  life  of  SUius  Italicus  with  a 
short  account  of  his  poem. 

94.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  are  the 
nearest  modem  representa- 
tives of  Horace,  Lucuiusy  and 
Juvenal  ? 

96.  In  what  particulars  do  the 
alcaic  and  sapphic  metres  of 
Horace  differ  nom  their  Greek 
models?  What  aro  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  asclepiad 
metro  in  Horace  ?  Have  any 
of  the  Horatian  metres  been 
used  by  other  writers  ? 

96.  Enumerate  the  chief  imitations 

of  Ennius  in  Yiigil,  noting  the 
alterations  where  such  occur. 

97.  Point  out  the  main  features  of 

the  Roman  worship.  (See 
index  to  Merivale's  BomSf  s.  t. 
Beliffion.) 

98.  Write  a  life  of  Maecenas,  show- 

ing his  position  as  chief  mini» 
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tor  of  tlie  Empira,  «nd  as  tlie 
oentn  of  literary  sodety  of 
BomA  dming  tfaio  Angiutui 
Age. 
99.  Donaldacm,  inhiBForriNiiafttMp 
siguef  that  the  Frsnch  nuier 
than  th0  Italian  reprmjnta  the 
more  perfect  form  of  the 
origiiial  Latin.  Teat  thia 
Tiew  l3j  a  oompariaon  of 
worda  In  both  langnagea  with 
the  Laiin  forma. 

1911  Qive  a  aammaij  of  the  arsa* 
•  ment  in  .any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing worka :— Cicero'a  Dt 
FSadbva^  Ttucukm  dikpuior 
Uons,  D»  OjficUa,  or  the  first 
and  aeoond  hooka  of  Lucre- 
tina. 

lOL  State  the  position  and  inflnenoe 
on  thought  and  lettera  of  the 
two  ScLpio8|  Laelina,  and 
Oato  the  oensor. 

108.  QfTo  Oaeaar'a  aooonnt  of  the 
religion  of  the  Gaola,  and 
compare  it  with  the  loeui 
cUuiicua  on  the  anhject  in 
Lncan  (1. 447).  What  were  the 
national  deitiea  of  the  Britona, 
and  to  which  of  the  Roman 
deitiea  were  they  aeyerally 
made  to  correspond  f 

108.  Szamine  the  cnief  differencea 
between  the  Ciceronian  and 
Poflt-Angnatan  syntax. 

104  Trace  the  influence  of  the  study 
of  oomparatiye  philology  on 
Latin  sdiolarship. 
"Italy  remained  without  na- 
tional poetry  or  art "  (Alomm- 
aen).  in  what  sense  can  this 
assertion  be  Justified! 
What  ^saages  can  you  collect 
from  V  iigu,  Horace,  Tacitua, 
and  Juyenal,   showing   their 


106. 


106. 


beliefoon  the  great  fnestiom 
of  philoaophy  and  religion  f 

107.  Szamine  the  bearinffs  of  a 
highly-deyeloped  inflectiona] 
system  like  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languagee^  upon 
the  theoiy  of  prose  oompoai- 
tion. 

lOa.  To  what  perioda  of  the  lifo  of 
Horace  would  yon  leflar  ths 
oomposition  of  ths  Book  of 
Epodes  and  the  Books  of 
fiatartte  and  Epistles  t  Con- 
firm jrour  yiew  by  quotations. 

109.  What  is    known    of  Sueyiua, 

Pompeiafr\  Trogus,  Salyius 
JnUsaus,  Oaius^  and  CeUna  f 

110.  Who  were  the  ciiief  writers  of 

encydopediss  at  Borne  t 

111.  How  do  yon  account  for  the 

short  duration  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama  at  Borne  f 

112.  Who  were  the  greatest  Latin 

scholars  of  the  fifteenth  and 
aixteenthoenturieaf  In  what 
department  of  achdaiship  did 
they  mostly  labour,  and  whyl 
118.  Enumerate  the  chief  losses 
which  Latin  literature  baa 
austained. 

114.  Who  wera  the  original  inhaln- 
'tanta    of    Italy?     Giye    ths 

main  characteristics  of  the 
Italic  family  of  languagea.  To 
which  waa  it  most  nearly 
akint 

115.  niustrate    flx>m    Jayenal    the 

relations  between  patron  and 
dient. 

116.  Contrast  briefly  the   life  and 

occupationa  of  an  Athenian 
citizen  in  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  Plato,  with  those  of  a 
Boman  in  the  age  of  Cioen 
and  Augustus. 


JKA^Ha^y  othar  ^mitiaiii  will  be  sqggosted  bj  rsfoning  t»  tha  ladflb 
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Aaotnt»  oatiml  and  mMriMJ,  80, 82. 

Aocins,  65-67. 

Acilius,  0.,  90. 

AdhortaHmn  of  Augostiu,  847. 

iehusStao,  188. 

Aeliiu  Tabero,  Q.,  168. 

Aemllins,  spelling  of  decree  of,  18. 

Aemilins  Asper,  412. 

Aeneid,  YiigU's,  264-275;  itiaoope 

and  object,  268,  9qq. 
Aeadiyliu  of  Cnidoe,  161. 
Aeaopns,  the  tragedian,  212,  218. 
AetnJt,  tiie  poem  on,  872-874. 
Afraniiia,  L.,  55. 
African  Latinity,  456 
Agraiia  Lex,  epelling  of^  18w 
AmcoU  of  Tacitoa,  451. 
idrta  of  Yarro^  150. 
AlbinoTanna,  Celaoa,  206. 
AlbinoTanns,  Pedo,  818. 
Albadna  Silna,  810. 
Alexandria  and  its  litentiiTC^  214- 

220. 
Alliteration,  288,  280. 
Amafinioa,  186. 
Ambivina  Toipio,  40. 
Amorea  of  Ovid,  806. 
Ampelhia,  L.,  468. 
Amphitnio  of  PUntna,  44,  46. 
Annaena  Comntna,  854,  855. 
Arnialaa  maximi,  88,  108. 
— **•  pontificnm,  108;  pobliahed 
byP.  Muciii8SoaeTola,129. 
— —  publici,  108. 
Annala  of  Tacitoa,  458L 
Anaer,  251, 276. 
Anthology,  210L 
Antiochua  the  Aoademk^  161. 
Aatoninea,  period  of  thcu  486;  phll* 

Mophy  anid  nligioii  imdar  the,  478. 


Antonina,  Jnlliia,  29t. 

Antonius,  M.,  118-128b 

hMMta,  228. 

Aper,  M.,  410. 

Apion,  400. 

'AiroKoXOK^rriptf'ti  of  Beneoa,  8  % 

ApoUonioa  Bhodins,  219. 

kwo^Btyiiwra  of  Cato,  98. 

Apoleina,  L.,  469-472,  480. 

Aiatna,  217-219. 

Arbiter,  119. 

Archaisms  of  Siseniia,  102 ;  in  Tibt 

rina,  842 ;  in  Gellius,  466. 
An^iaa  defended  by  Cicero,  166. 
Arohimedea,  216. 
ArohimimuSy  239. 
Aiistarchna,  216. 
Ariatius  Foscns,  296. 
AiTontiiis  Celsns,  467* 

Stel^  425. 

Ars  Amoris  of  Ovid,  807* 

Ai8  Poetica,  295. 

Arval  Brothers,  Song  of,  14. 

Aaconioa  Pedianua,  Q.,  398. 

Asiatic  style  of  Oratory,  127,  181 

820,  473. 
Assonance,  288,  289. 
Ateins,  157. 

Ateins  Praeteztatoa,  158. 
Atellana,  29,  82-84,  208. 
Atilins,  55. 
Atta,  T.  Quintina,  55. 
Attic  style  of  oratory,  127, 181. 
Atticna  the  friend  of  Cicero,  161. 
Aorelina,  M.,  468,  465. 
Angnstine,  St,  on  Yarro's  Aniiqm 

tieg  DiniM  and  Eumam^  147-149, 

on  Yarro  generally,  151. 
Angustoa,  248;  hia  Apotheosia,  245 1 

hia  poUcy  towards  men  of  letter^ 

247. 
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BAlboi,  195,  442. 

Ballad  Utentnre  of  Bohm,  ifei  wortb, 

26. 
Bmhu,  AaBdiiu,  849. 

OMnus,  866. 

Bathyllii%  211. 

Bibaeoliu,  280,  414. 

Barrowing  of  Roman  poeli  from  oca 

anotiier,  S04. 
Bratva,  417. 
Bnooo,  88. 


OMoOina,  Stating  48,49 ;  and  Tor- 

e&oe,  story  of,  49. 
Caadna,  158. 
Oadina,  Antipater,  IOC. 

Anreluuras,  468. 

188-198;    relationa    with 


Varro,  142;  his  poetiy,  218,  214; 

eritielied  by  Qnintilian,  416. 
Oalidins,  185. 
Caligula,  852. 
Callimachua,  217-219. 
Oalpornins  Flaocns,  468. 

Piao,  98,  99. 

—  Siculna,  871. 

GbIths,  G.  lidniiu,  185,  281,  282. 

Oamerinaa,  818. 

Garbo,  112;  the  yonnfifer,  124. 

Carmen  de  morilma,  of  Cato,  98. 

Carmen  Saeoolare,  of  Horace,  284. 

Carmiaa,  25,  85,  98. 

Caaeelliiu,  A.,  158. 

Oaniiia  Hemina,  98. 

Cato,  91-98;  disliked  Enniaa,   60; 

at  an  orator,  109,  110;  his  diOa^ 

96. 
^-«—  Orammaticaa,  158,  280. 

the   Stoic,  as  described  by 

Lncan,  864. 
O^toOai^   282-288,  414;   his   infla- 

enoe  on  Viigil,  268. 
Catolns,  Q.  Latatios,  86,  117,  218. 
CdMo,  42. 

Celsos,  A.  Cornelias,  847,  417. 
Celtic  laagaage,  its  relation  tc  the 

ItaUc,  10. 
Centam^riri,  119. 
Gerlnthos,  801. 
Osatins  Piaa,  890. 


GhristiBnity,    Seneca's   relation    ta 

885-890. 

Pliny's  aceoont  o^  440. 

Cicero,  H.  Tullins,  159-185;  oritii 

cises  Ennins,  68;  as  a  poet,  184« 

186,  218;   tempted  to  write  hi» 

tory,  187 ;  criticised  by  Qnintilian, 

415. 

Q.,  159, 161 ;  his  poetry,  186. 

Cinci'js,  L.,  Alhnentna,  90. 

Cinna,  C.  Helvins,  281. 

Ciri8,811. 

Clamatorea,  128. 

dasaical  composition  in  the  impeiial 

times,  8 
daadina,  352 ;  his  changea  in  spell 

ing,  11. 
Clandins  Caecos,  Appins,  speech  of, 

25,  84,  109;  table  of  ligis  actions 

attribnted  to  him,  85. 
Clodins  and  Cicero,  stoiy  of^  165, 

166. 
Clodins,  Lidnios,  100. 
Clodins  Rnfns,  410. 
Codros  or  Cordns,  484 
Coelios,  186. 
Collapse  of  letters  on  the  death  of 

Angnstos,  841. 
Golnmella,    892,^J{98;    quotes    ths 

Ged^cs,  26Tr- 
Colnmna  Rostrata,  spt^Uing  of,  12; 

words  on,  17 ;  its  genuineness,  17. 
Comedy,  Roman,  42-65. 
Commentaries  of  Caesar,  189-196. 
Commenfcarii  Consnlnrrs,  88. 

Pontificom,  88. 

Consonants,  doubling  uf,  11. 
Constitotion,    Livy's   ignorance    oi 

growth  of,  827. 
Contamination,     meaning    of,     4f 

used  by  Terence,  58. 
Controversiae  of  Seneca,  821. 
Conventionality  of  Virgil,  273. 
Copa,  267. 

Cornelius  Ceth^gns,  M.,  109. 
Comificius,  132. 
Cotta,  C.  Aurelius,  128. 

L.,  110. 

Crassus,  M.  Licinius,  118-1 2S. 
CremutiuB  Cordus,  849 
Crepidata^  46. 
Culex,  257. 
Cunei,  42. 
Cnrii),  185. 
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Ciirtiiii»  Qaintna,  99% 
Oljrnegetica,  818. 

D. 

D,  Rgn  of  ablatiye,  10. 

Dates  of  Horace's  works,  286. 

Declaimers,  819,  848,  468,  474. 

Delation,  488. 

Demosthenes  and  Oioero  compared  by 

Qnintilian,  415. 
Dialects  of  early  Italjr,  0  ;  of  fifth 

and  following  centuries,  21,  22. 
Didest,  11. 
Diffest  of  Ciyil  Law,  by  Q.  Maoins 

Soaevola,  181. 
Dio  Chrysostom,  476. 
Diomedes  on  the  Boman  satire,  78. 
Dionysias  of  Magnesia, 
Divinatio,  120. 
Doctus,  of  PacaTins,  62,  414 
-^— of  Gatnllos,  284. 
Domitius  Afer,  848,  416. 

Corbolo,  892. 

Marsos,  299. 

Donatns,  262. 

Dossennns,  212.  ^ 


Eclogaes  of  YiigO,  266,  269-961. 

Edictom  perpetuom,  119. 

^tralaticimn,  120. 

Elegy,  Boman,  297. 

Elision  in  Ennins,  72. 

in  Viigil  and  other  Angnstan 

poets,  276. 

Eloquence,  natural  aptitude  of  the 
Bomans  for,  84. 

— —  characteristics  of  ancient  and 
modem,  106>8. 

£ra{>edocle8,  222. 

Ennius,  68-62,  480 ;  as  an  epic  poet, 
68-74 ;  as|a  writer  of  satnrae,  76, 
76,  78  ;  of  epigFEuns,  84 ;  criticised 
by  Quintilian,  418. 

Miuu,  14* 

Epic  poetiy,  68-74 ;  founder  of  na- 
tional, 89  ;  Yligil's  aptitude  for, 
265.  ' 

Epicedion,  428. 

Epicurus,  228. 

Epigram  at  Bome,  84-86^  482. 

Epistles  of  Horace,  292. 

Epistolae  amatoziae,  801. 

Kytthalamia  of  Ckitnllus,  2ML 


'Er^XXio,  218. 

Eratosthenes,  216. 

Erotic  ele^,  218. 

Etruria,   its   influence  in  origin  of 

Latin  Literature,  4 ;  its  language^ 

10. 
EucUd,  216. 
Euphorion,  219. 
Euripides,  the  model  of  Boman  tra> 

gedians,  67,  216. 
Excellences  of  Horace's  Odes,  291. 
Exile  of  Ovid,  809. 
Exodium,  29. 

Extrayagance  of  Luoao,  869. 
.S!RM7»=esse,  11. 

F. 

F,  in  Oscan  and  IJmbrian,  11. 
Fabius  Cunctator,  109. 

Pictor,  89. 

Q.  Msjdmus  Servilianus,  98; 

Fabula  Atellana,  29  ;  Milesia,  897. 

FaUscus,  818. 

Fannins,  C,  100,  112,  441. 

Fasti,  826  ;  of  Ovid,  808. 

FaTorinus,  468. 

Fenestella,  888. 

Fescenninae,  28  ;  derivation  of,  28 

late  specimens  of,  28. 
Figulus,  C,  a  story  of,  129. 
Flavins  Gaper,  442. 
Floras,  462. 

Julius,  296. 

Fortuna,  the  deity  of  Lucaa,  868 

Frontinus,  410-412. 

Frontp,  463-466. 

FUj  14. 

Fulvius  Nobilior,  98. 

Fulvius,  Servius,  110. 

Fundanius,  296. 

Furius,  74. 

Fuscus  Arelliui^  819. 

O. 

Gaius,  the  jurist,  466. 
Galba,  Serv.,  Ill,  112, 
Gallus,  Asinius,  848. 

Cornelius,  298. 

Sulpidus,  110. 

Gellius,  100 ;  Aulus,  466,  4Ml 
Geoigics  of  Virgil,  261-264 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  46 
Oezmanicus,  849. 
Giaoohi,  era  o(  11& 

2i 
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GnooliaB,  Gains,  111 

Tiberius,  118. 

Grammar,  writers  apon,  188, 184,  442 

Orandiloqaence  of  Koman  tragedy,  58. 

Gmoins  Licinianusy  408. 

Gratios,  818. 

Gravitas,  84,  106. 

Greece,  its  influence  orer  origin  of 

Latin  literature,  4;  early  relations 

with  Rome,  4. 
Greek  Literature,  inflaence  of,  1,  2, 

86  ;  introduction  of,  to  Rome,  86. 
Gromatics  treated  by  Frontinus,  411. 


Hadrian,  466. 

Halieutioon  of  OWd,  81L 

Haterius,  Q.,  819. 

Hebdomades  of  Varro,  150. 

Herenninm,  Anctor  ad,  182, 

HeroidfSs  of  Grid,  806. 

Henoch  the  model  of  the  Georgics, 

261. 
Hexameter  of  Bnnina,  71-78L 
Hiatus  in  Ennius,  72. 
Hipparchus,  216. 
Hirtius,  A.,  continuation  of  Caesar's 

GommgiUarieat  195. 
Historiae,  108. 
-^»-  of  Sallust,  202. 
Histories  of  Tacitus,  452. 
History,   early  writers  of^   87-102; 

Roman  treatment   of,  824;  414, 

sources  of,  825. 
Horace,  280-296 ;  criticised  by  Quin- 

tilian,  414. 
Hortensius,  124-12& 
Hostius,  74. 
HumanUas,  59. 
ffumilvtas,  of  LudUas,  79. 
Hyginus,  a  Julius,  888,  442. 


Ispygisiis,  9 ;  their  langnags,  10. 

Ibis  of  Ovid,  811. 

Iccius,  296. 

tXapoTpay^ta,  46,  144' 

Imagines  of  Varro,  150. 

Imitation  of  Viigil  in  PropertiiiB, 

Ovid,  and  Manilius,  275. 
Imperative,  full  form  o(  15. 
lm])rovisation,  424. 
Inanitas,  182. 


Italic  langnagei  and  dialeoli^  lH 

ItoXak^i  KUfi^la,  46. 

Italy,  earliest  inhabitants  o(  9l 

J. 

Janitrieu,  10. 

Javolenns  Prisons,  441. 

Jerome,   St,  Life   of  Lacratiiis  by, 

220,  221. 
—  borrows  idea  of  Choroh  bi^ 

graphics  from  Snetonios,  468 
Jndices,  107. 

Selecti,  119. 

Jolianns,  Antonius,  468. 
Jolius  Africanus,  Sex.,  467. 

Secundus,  410,  417. 

Jurisprudence,    philosophicaL   46^ 

467. 
— —  a  branch  of  thought  which 

the  Romans  worked  out  for  tham- 

selves,  85,  86. 
Jus  augnrale,  180. 
— —  civile,  180. 

pontificnm,  ISO. 

Jnstinus,  881,  462. 

Juvenal,  i^2pii&;  imitates  YiiKiL 

275;  imitates  Lucan,  U^m. 
Jnventius,  55. 
— —  OdsQS,  i4L 


IU»/iy6Tpayy8(at,  144 


Laberins,  D.,  210. 

Laezius,  110,  111. 

Lampadio,  Octavins^  IHL 

Lanuvinns,  56. 

Largus,  818. 

Laigus  Lidniu^  414 

Latei,  14. 

Latin  language,    its  exaetusai^   tt 

the  best  example  of  syntactieal 

stmctun,  2;  eariiest  remains  o^ 

9-21 ;  alphabet,  11 ;  pronnnoiatioB 

of,  12 ;  spelling  of,  12. 
Latin  literature,  influence  o(  1,  2 ; 

origin  o(  4;  three  periods  of^  6; 

language   different  nom   popular 

language^    20;    review   oC    480; 

aristocratie,  480. 
Latin  raoea,  9;   oharacteristios  oC 

28;    religion   oi;    24;    prlnithv 

odl»rao^24 


IIIDJBX. 
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LaTfnlm.  LiiioIq%  06. 

Law,  early  fltady  o(  84,  85 ;  writers 

on  129-181,  467. 
Law  oonrta,  Roman,  119. 
Legends  connected  with  Virgil,  278, 

279. 
Lepidtu,  Aemilitu,  112. 
Lesbia  of  Catullns,  288. 
Letters  newly  introduced  by  Claadias, 

11. 
Letters  of  Cicero,  181-184. 
letter-writing,  181. 
Libnrii,  27,  182. 
Library  at  Alezandxia,  216 ;  at  Rome, 

142. 
Libri  PontiMi,  104. 
■  Pontificmn,  104^ 

Praetorii,  88. 

LiciniuB  Imbrex,  66. 

Macianaa^  410L 

Lieinns  Porcins,  86. 

Lingua  Latina,  21, 

—^  Romana,  21. 

Lintei  Libri,  88,  826. 

Literary  criticism  of  Horace,  296. 

Livins  Andronicns,  87,  88;   writes 

poem  on  victory  of  Sena,  38. 
Liyy,   246,   822-881;   criticised  by 

Qnintilian,  416. 
Looitive  case.  11. 
Logistorici  of  Yano,  146, 166. 
Lncan,    869-871;    imitates    YirgU, 

276;  criticised  by  Qnintilian,  418; 

imitated  by  Jnyenal,  448. 
lAcceins,  187. 

Lucilins,  78-81;  criticised  by  Qnin- 
tilian, 414. 
— -^  Junior,  872. 
Lucretius,    220-280;   criticised    by 

Qnintilian,  418. 
Ludi  Roman],  24  - 
Lue,  14. 
Lupus.  818. 
Lycopnron,  220. 
Lyrical  powers  of  Horaee^  286L 


Maeanlay's  Lays  of  Andent^Rome, 

26. 
Haccus,  88. 
liacer,  811. 
Macer,  Aemilin^  261;  critidaed  by 

Qnintilian,  418L 
— —  0.  Licintoa,  102. 


Maecenas,  244;  the  friend  of  Horace, 

281. 
Mamercus  Scaums,  848. 
lianilian  law  advocated  by  Gaesar, 
168. 

Qs^ch  of  Cicero,  ib. 

Manilius,  818-818;  imitates  YirgiL 

276. 
MartfuWf  14^ 
Mandans,  9* 
Martial,  429-488. 
MctssOf  ill    "~^ 

Materiidism  in  Roman  Poetry,  429. 
Matins,  74, 196,  211. 
Medea,  808. 

Medicamina  Faciei  of  Ovid,  808. 
Medicine  at  Rome.  847. 
Memmius  the   friend  of  Lucretina 

221,  281. 
Menippeae  Saturae^  76  {   of  Yarro, 
144-146, 166. 

of  Seneca,  877. 

Menippus  of  Gadara,  144. 

of  Stratonice,  161. 

Messala,  248,  819,  416. 

Messalinus,  819. 

Messapians,  9. 

Metamorphoses   of   Ovid,    308;    of 

ApuleiuB,  471. 
Metre  of  Plautus,   48;    of   Roman 

satire,  76 ;  of  Cicero,  186;  Satur- 

nian,  80,  81. 
/Atrpi^Tiis,  62. 
Milesian  fable,  897,  472.  < 
Milo  defended  by  Cicero,  167. 
Mime,  29.  208-211,  239,  240,  484. 
Mimiambi,  211. 
Molo,  160, 161. 
Mommsen   on   Oreek  influence   oi 

origin  of  Roman  literature,  4 ;  on 

early  inhabitants  of  Italy,  9. 
Montanns,  818. 
Monuments     of     earlv     lanffuair& 

18-21.  ^  ^^ 

Moral  aspect  of  the  Aeneid,  272. 
Moretum,  267 ;  of  Suevius,  67,  267. 
Mummius,  84 
Mummius,  Sp.,  112. 
Musonius  Rufus,  C,  869. 

N 
Naevins,  Cn.,  88-40. 
Natural  period  in  verse,  298. 
Natural  History  of  Pliny,  84S. 
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Nfttonp    Lncretiiis'a  low  «(    822; 

Viigll'i,  268  ;  Statiiu's,  424. 
Neoplatoniam,  216. 
Nepos,  Comeliiu,  198-200. 
Nero,  868 ;  his  contest  with  Lncan, 

860 ;   account   of   his   death   by 

Snetonins,  460. 
Neronian  literatnre,  character  o^  8I>2. 
Nicander,  218. 
Nigidius  Figolns,  P.,  168. 
NoTioB,  88; 

O. 

0^  ahortening  o(  in  Latin  poetry, 

276,  277. 
Odes  of  Horace,  281-292. 
Offices  of  state  held  by  Post- Angnstan 

writers,  848. 
Oino,  IL 
Olympus,  gods  oi^  in  Roman  poetry, 

70,  71. 
liMior^Xfvror,  289. 
Opici,  97. 
Oppins,  196. 
Oratory,  Roman,  106  ;  in  later  times, 

488,  489  ;  of  Cieero  criticised,  169- 

174  ;  treated  by  QuintUian,  408 ; 

of  T^tos,  460  ;   almost  extinct. 

eyen  nnder  Angnstos,  819. 
Orbilius  Pnpillas,  280. 
Orbius,  P.,  167. 
Originee  of  Cato,  98-96. 
Oscans,  9  ;  their  dialect,  10  ;  alpha- 
bet, 11  ;  language  lUBed  in  atel- 

lanae,  82. 
Osci  Ludi,  29. 
Ostentationes,  426,  474i 
Ovid,  805-811 ;  imitates  Virgil,  276  ; 

critiolBed  by  Qnintilian,  418. 

P. 

PacnTins,  62-64 ;  a  writer  of  wtune^ 
78. 

Labeo,  167. 

Paedagogi,  280, 

Pagns,  262. 

Palliatfls,  88,  46. 

Palliam,  209. 

Panegyrics,  474. 

Pantomimi,  211. 

Papirias  Fabianus,  884 

Pappus,  88. 

PanOleUsm  in  Virgil,  277»  278. 


Parina,  Jnlis,  his  abridgment  of  Vi 

lerins  Maiimns,  846. 
Paronomasia,  289. 
Passienns  Paolns,  441. 
Patavinitas  of  Livy,  88a 
Patriotic  odes  of  Horace,  288. 
Patriotism  of  VirgU,   252,   274  ;  ol 
Horace,  288  ;  of  Jnyenal,  446 ;  ol 
Tacitus,  462. 
neir\oyp€upta  of  Varro»  160. 
Period,  101. 
Periodi  of  Pacuyins,  64 
Persius,  866-869. 
Pervigilium  Veneris,  468. 
Petronius  Arbiter,  894-899. 
Phaedros  the  Epicurean,  161. 
Phaedrus,  849-850. 
Philetas,  217-219. 
Philippics  of  Cicero,  184-186. 
Philc^mus  of  Gadara,  186. 
Philosophers  banished  from  Ronif, 
184  ;  part  of  a  Roman  eatabUsh- 
ment,  864. 
Philosophy,  early  writers  upon,  184  ; 
relation  of  to  the  state  religion, 
187 ;  of  Cicero,  174-179 ;  Virgil'a 
enthusiasm  for,  268  ;  in  later  times 
at  Rome,  476  ;  united  to  rhetoricy 
477,  and  to  religion,  tb. 
Phoenician  language  in  Plaatos,  48. 
Pis,  10. 
Planipes,  209. 
Platonism  of  Apuldus,  478. 
Plautus,  T.  Maccius,  43-48  ;  his  Am- 
phitruo  and  Km/i^pBorpary^lot  144. 
PleoreSf  14. 
Pliny  the  elder,  400-407. 

the  younger,  487-442  ;  on  his 

UDcle,  408. 
Plotinus,  216. 
Plotius,  Crispinus,  8S4 

Gallua,  182. 

Poet,  early  position  of;  26L 
Poeta,  27. 

Poetical  works  of  Cicero,  184-186. 
Poetry,  before  prose,   86;   ancient, 

418. 
FoUio,  Asinius,  ^6,  819,  416. 
-^-^  Claudius,  441. 
Polybius  at  Rome,  184. 
Pompilius,  86. 
Pomponius  the  writer  of  Atallma^ 

88. 
Pomponius  Hela»  884. 
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FomponiiiB  Seoandiu,  860,  351. 

SextQB,  462. 

Pontieas,  811. 

Pontificate,  impttnonated  aooonding  to 

•ome  in  Aeneas,  272. 
Popular  speech  di£Bu«nt  firom  literaiy 

LuigDaffe,  20. 
Poreias  Ditro,  810. 
Postamius  Albinns,  90. 
Poverty,  affectation  o(  by  Augustan 

wiiten^  800. 
Pxaetexta,  88. 

Prayer,  how  treated  by  Persins,  867. 
Pnetor  Urbanns  and  Per^grinus,  119. 
Praevaricatio,  162. 
Pliscus  Keratiiu,  441. 
Ptobue,  Yaleriiu,  894. 
Ptanunciation  of  Latin,  12. 
PlODortiiu,    249,    802-806;      took 

Philetaa     and      Callimachos     as 

models,  218  ;  Imitated  YiigU,  276. 
Proscaeniun,  42. 
Ilpo<r»8(a,  82. 

Pseado-tngoediae  of  Yam^  144. 
Pulpitom,  42. 
Pylades,  211. 
Pythagoreanism  of  Ennina,   60 ;  of 

Fig&na,  168  ;  of  the  Sextii*  834. 


Qnadiati  yenms,  68. 

Qaadrigarins,  Clandina,  90, 101. 

Qnaesitor,  120. 

Quaestio,  120. 

Qaintilian,  407-410  ;  npon  PacuTins, 

64;   his  account   of  the  Roman 

authors,  418-417. 


B,  sign  of  passive,'  10. 

Rabirius,  186,  818. 

Recitations  of  works  by  authors,  425. 

Relation   of    Aeneid  to    preceding 

poetry,  278. 
Religio,  67. 

Religion,  later  Roman,  478. 
Religious  aspect  of  the  Aeneid,  269. 
Remedia  Amoris  of  Ovid,  808. 
Remmius  Palaemon,  348. 
Responsa  Pmdentium,  35,   247  ;  of 

P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  129. 
Reticence* of    later    writers   about 
487. 


Bhetorifl,  writers  upon,  181-188 1 
late  Greek  writers  upon,  478  j 
united  with  philosophy,  447. 

Rhetorical  period  in  verse,  298. 

Rhetorical  questions,  treatment  o( 
887. 

Rhetorical  works  of  Cicero,  180, 181. 

Rhetoricians  banished  from  Rorne^ 
184. 

Rhinthonica,  46,  144. 

Rhyme,  beginninffs  of,  289. 

Rhythm  of  Tragedy,  68. 

Roman  literature,  date  of  beginning; 
27,  28. 

Romulus,  a  law  of,  15. 

Roecius  Sext.  Amerinus,  defended  bj 
Cicero,  160. 

Roscius,  the  comedian,  212,  218  ;  da- 
fended  by  Cicero,  161. 

Rue,  14. 

Rufios,  818. 

P.  Siflplftus,  128,  157. 

RutiUus,  117. 

Lupus,  819. 

& 

• 

Sabinus,  818. 

Salian  Hymns,  fragments  of,  II. 

Sallustius  Crispus,  C,  200-206. 

Salvins  Julianus,  462. 

—  LiberaliB,  44L 

Samnites,  9. 

Santra,  168. 

Satire,  Roman,  76-81. 

Satires  of  Horace,  292  ;  of  Juvenal, 

444. 
Satura,  24, 29  ;  account  from  Livy  of, 

29 ;  etymology  of^  76. 
Satuniian  metre,    80-38 ;   scanning 

of,    80  ;    laws    of,    according    to 

Spengel,  81. 
Satumius,  80. 
Scaena,  42. 
Scaevius  Memor,  488. 
Scaevola  attacked  by  Lucilius,   7% 

112. 
Scaevola,  P.  Mucins,  129. 
Q.  Mucins,  180  ;  the  yo«ngert 

131. 
Scaums,  Aemilins,  116. 
School-books,  334. 
Sdpio  Aemilianus,  69 ;  as  an  oratoi^ 
110-112. 
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Scipio  Africaniu,  friend  of  Enuins, 

50  ;  as  an  orator,  110. 
Scipios,  epitaphs  in  tombs  of,  17, 18. 
Scope  of  FUTian  poets,  410. 
Seriba,27. 

Scribonins  Largaa,  898. 
Self  praise  of  j^man  oratore,  115. 
Sempronins  Asellio,  100. 
Benatus  Consiiltam  de  Baoohanalibos, 

18, 10. 
Seneca  the  elder,  820-822. 

one  of  his  tuaaoriae,  885. 

Seneoa  the  younger,  tragedies,  874- 

877 ;  M  a  proae  writer,  878-801 ; 

as  a  philosopher,  882  ;  in  relation 

to  Christianity,  885-800 ;  his  style, 

800,  801 ;  oritioiaed  by  Qnintilian, 

417. 
Sensationalism  of  Lncan,  866. 
SenienUae^  of  Ennins,  64. 
Sergins  FLayins,  834. 
SoYems,  GomeliQS,^12 :  criticised 

by  Qnintilian,  iHT^ 
Seztlns  Fythagorens,  884, 
Sibylline  books,  278. 
Sicily,  influence  of,  4»  27,  216,  ft. 
Sicolas  Flaocns,  442. 
Silios  Italionit  ^21,  422;  imitates 

Virgil,  275. 
Silli,  76. 

Similes,  in  Ennins,  78 ;  of  Georgics 
»rodnced  in  Aeueid^  250 ;  of  Vir- 
Lncan,  and  Statins  compared, 
85. 

Siparinm,  280L 
Siro,  258. 

Sisenna,  L.  Oomelina,  101. 
Slaves,  presence  of  at  theatra.  41. 
Soccns,  200. 

Society  as  represented  in  Jnvenal,  446. 
Sophists,  478. 
Sortes  YiigiUanae,  278. 
Spanish  Latinity,  456. 
Spelling  of  Latin,  12 ;  of  Aodns,  66. 
Statins  the  elder,  428. 
the  yonnger,  428-420 ;  imi- 

totes  Yiifil.  275. 
Stiabo,  J.  OBcaar,  20a 
Snada(»nfiai()^100. 
ShiMoHas,  Seneca's,  881 ;  aspedmen 

of;    885;   as   dlstingaishad   from 

Controv&nia0^  888. 
Snetonins,  456-46i. 
bnsTini^  67*  257. 


Salpicia,  861,  484 
Solpicios,  105. 

Sulpicins  Apollinaris,  C.   467. 
Syros  Pnblilins,  210,  211   280,  840 
one  of  his  fragments,  240. 

T. 

Tabemaria,  55,  208. 

Tabnlae  Censoriae,  88. 

TacitDs,  440-455 ;  imitotet  Sallnst 

208,  205. 
Tempo,  264. 
Terence,  40-54. 
Terentins  Scaums,  468. 
Testamentmn  Porcelli,  807. 
Theatre,  Roman,  41 ;  aoenrdiBg  to 

Yitmvins,  41. 
Theocritus,  216. 
Thrasea,855. 
Tiberius,  842. 
Tibullus,  200-801 
Ticidas,  281. 
Tigellius,  818. 
Titinius,  55. 
Titius,  206. 
Tmesu  in  Enniua,  78. 
Togatae,  88,  46,  5S,  808. 
Trabea»  55. 
Trabeaia,  47. 
Trachalus,  400-416. 
Tragedy,  Roman,  character  d,  M|  9 1 

in  imperial  times,  851. 
Tracico-comoedia,  46. 
Tngan,  style  of,  441. 
Trebatius,  C,  157. 
Trogus,  PompeioB,  88L 
Tutao*  205. 
Tulliola,  184. 

Tullius  defended  by  Gtoan^  liL 
Tumus,  488. 
TmnOios,  55. 
Tuticanus,  818. 
Twelve  Tables,  lawi  <<  1 

U. 

U,  sound  of;  lOl 

Ulpius  Maroellus,  467. 

Umbrians,  0 ;  their  diaketp  9^  !•• 

alphabet,  11. 
Urbanitas,  196. 


YalArius,  56. 

Aaditmii,8li 
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Tal«rliu  Antias,  101. 

Cato,  280. 

^  Flaccus,  419-  421. 

Mazimus,  846. 

SoTsnns,  240. 

Yalgins  Rofiu,  C,  296. 
YargonteioSy  188. 
Tanas,  Rufna,  L.,  250,  251. 
Yarro,  141-156;  critidaed  by  Qnin- 

tilian,  414. 
Atacinna,  157, 281 ;  oriticiaed 

by  Qaintilian,  418L 
Votes,  27. 

Yeliua  Longaa,  442. 
YeUeiua  Paterculoa,  844-846. 
Yennonina,  100. 
Yerginiua  Bomanm^  211. 
— —  Bofna,  488. 
Yerres  impeached   by  Cicero,   161, 

162. 
.Yorrius  Flaocna,  888. 
Yestiicina  Spnrinna^  484. 
Yeauyiua,  eroption  of,  deaoribed  bf 

Pliny  the  younger,  402. 
Yictorina  Marcellua,  412. 
Yidularia  of  Plantua  loat,  44. 
Yipstanna  Mnniila,  416l 
r^^272 


Yirdl,  252-279;!  imitatea  Ennina, 
62;  allndea  to  Oioero'a  eloanence, 
164 ;  hia  Aeneid  edited  by  Variaa, 
251;  reraea  of  Piopertiiia  upon, 
808,  304;  eriticiaed  by  QuintiliaQ, 
418;  hia  aimiles  compared  with 
thoee  of  Statiua  and  Luoan,  485  : 
imitated  by  Juvenal,  448. 

Yirginiua  FUvna,  855. 

YiteUiua,  P.,  848. 

Yitraviua,  241,  247,  881-888. 

Yoooniua  Bomanoa  441. 

Yolaciana,  9. 

Voluaiaa  Maecianna,  467. 

Yotienua  Montanoa.  848. 

Yowela^  doubling  or,  11. 

W 
Worda,  infention  of;  47;  Greek,  li 
Plautoa,  47 ;  choice  o^  by  Aeeiii% 
65. 


Xenoolea  ol  Adnmyttiiim,  161. 


JSano^  161;  on 
tlM  ■001,478. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
CUACE,  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Prof.  N.  Q.  CLARK, 
late  of  Union  College.    12mo,  $1.25. 

In  this  Yolnme  the  influence  of  the  vaiions  elements  of  the  Englifih 
langnage  is  traced,  and  the  modifications  thioogh  which  the  langnage 
has  passed  are  clearly  sketched.  The  method  adopted  aama  to  bring 
out  more  fully  than  is  usually  done  the  yital  connection  between  the 
language  and  the  physical  and  intellectual  elements  of  Einglish  char- 
acter. A  very  marked  and  noteworthy  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
admirably  selected  and  numerous  illustrative  selections,  chosen  with 
reference  to  their  value,  both  as  illnstrations  of  the  growth  of  the 
English  laognage  and  its  element& 

A  COMPENDIOUS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  and 

of  the  English  Language  from  the  Norman  Conquest.  With 
numerous  specimens.  By  CEORQE  L.  CRAIK,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  English  Literature,  Queen's  College, 
Belfast.   New  and  cheaper  edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  S5.00. 

In  extent  and  exhaustiveness  of  research,  in  breadth  of  scope  as  well 
as  in  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  detail,  Professor  Graik*s  great  work 
stands  without  a  rival  among  similar  treatises.  Following  down 
English  literature  from  the  time  of  Chaucer,  he  gives  us  accounts,  not 
only  of  writers  known  to  all  scholars,  but  he  furnishes  specimens  of 
the  productions  of  a  large  number  long  since  forgotten,  but  whose  style 
IQustrates  most  forcibly  the  transitions  through  which  our  language 
has  passed. 

FROM  THE  PREFACE.— "The  present  work  combines  the  History  of  the  Liter 
atnre  with  the  Hlstoiy  of  the  Language.  The  scheme  of  the  coarse  and  revolu' 
tions  of  the  language  which  Is  followed  here  la  extremely  simple,  and  resting  not 
vpon  arbitrary,  but  upon  natural  and  real  distinctions,  gives  us  the  only  view  ot 
the  subject  that  can  claim  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  sdentUlo  character." 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.—"  Professor  Cralk'B  book,  going,  as  it  does,  throngh 
the  whole  history  of  the  language,  probably  takes  a  place  qolte  by  Itself.  The 
great  value  of  the  book  la  Its  thorough  comprehenslveneBs.  It  Is  always  clear 
and  straightforward,  and  deals  not  In  theories  but  in  f acts.** 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.— "As  a  record  or  chronicle  of  BngUsli 
Utsiatnre.  Prof.  Cralk'a  book  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  yet  been  pabllshed." 


LANQUAOE  AND  LITERATURK 


WENDELL'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  BARRETT  WEN- 
DELL, Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  College. 
12mo,  316  pages,  81.90. 

It  has  been  freqaently  said  that  the  teaching  of  English  haa  piao- 
tically  been  put  on  a  new  basis  through  the  inflaenoe  of  Barrett  Wen- 
dell. A  glance  at  the  courses  in  English  offered  at  all  of  the  larger 
institutions  will  show  at  once  how  they  have  been  reorganized  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Profeeaor 
Wendell  in  his  lectures  given  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  1891, 
which  were  subsequently  arranged  for  use  in  the  form  of  a  text>book, 
under  the  title  "English  Composition.'* 

Within  the  time  which  has  intervened,  eight  editions  of  this  work 
have  been  exhausted,  until  now  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  places  where  it  has  been  used.  Among  them  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  the  following : 

State  University  of  Indiana,  Dnivenlty  of  Csllfonittik 
University  of  tbe  City  of  the  New  TorlE,        Unlversl^  of  Nebraska. 

Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  Byracuse  University, 

Massachosetts  Inst  of  Teolmology»  I  Unlversl^  of  Virglnls» 

University  of  Chicago,  Unlversi^  of  Iowa. 

Adelbert  College,  WeUesley  College. 

Bowdoln  College,  Williams  College. 

Dartmouth  College^  University  of  Georgia, 

Smith  College,  University  of  Tennessee^ 

Oberlin  College,  California  State  Normal  SoiiooL 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITER- 
ATURE ;  comprising  representative  Masterpieces  in  Poetry 
and  Prose,with  copious  notes  on  the  seleotionsi  glossary,  etc. 
By  Prof.  HENRY  M.  DAY,  of  Yale  College.   12mo,  92.25. 

This  book  consists  of  two  parts;  in  the  first,  seleotionB  preceded 
by  brief  biographical  or  historical  notices  are  given  from  our  greatest 
authors.  The  second  part  presents  our  language  and.  literature  in 
their  elements  in  systematic  order.  Here  are  exhibited  the  principles 
governing  the  rise  and  formation  of  language  and  the  growth  of  our 
Uteratnre,  with  notice  of  leading  authors  in  each  department. 


TENNYSON,  POETRY  OP.   By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  D.D. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  portrait.    12mi>i 
$2.00. 

E.  c.  STEOM  AN.— "  No  truer  and  more  sympathetic  presentment  and  analy* 
Bis  haa  been  made  of  the  woils  of  our  greatest  living  poet.'* 

T.  B.  ALORiCH  —"  The  two  new  chapters  and  the  additional  ehroadogfoal 
matter  have  greatly  enriched  the  woiIl" 


SOBIBNEB'8  TEXT-BOOK  GATALOOUE. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  FRANCE.  By  H.  Q.  KEENE,  Oxford. 
I2m0|  91.00  net.  Returnable  sample  copy  sent  to  instruc* 
torSi  for  examination  with  view  to  introduction,  at  the 
Introductory  priee,  80  cents. 

*    A  guide  for  stadente  through  French  literary  history,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  nation  to  a  time  immediately  preceding  our  own. 

Examples,  in  the  original,  are  chosen  from  writers  who  have 
appeared  to  posterity  as  representatives  of  their  respective  perioda 
These  periods,  marked  by  states  of  society  or  ruling  circumstances, 
the  author  designates  as  follows :  The  Age  of  Infancy  (Birth, 
Growth)  ;  The  Age  of  Adolescence  (Sixteenth  Century)  ;  The  Age  of 
Glory;  The  Age  of  Reason;  The  Age  of  "Nature**;  Sources  of 
Modem  French  Literary  Art,  Poetry ;  Sources  of  Prose  Fiction ; 
Appendix  ;  index. 

PROF.  H.  C.  Q.  BRANDT,  HcmlOUm  Ctiasoe,—"  Ask  excellent  book,  writ- 
ten In  elegant  style  and  with  full  mastery  of  subject.  Well  adapted  to  tbe 
use  of  those  Who  want  something  between  a  primer  and  an  exhaustive  work.** 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION.— *' It  Is  Indeed  the  only  history  of  the  Uteratnre 
of  France  In  BngUsh  worthy  a  place  beside  the  masterly  work  of  Mr. 
Saintsbury.*' 

EDWARD  8.  JOYNES,  Professor  of  MoOem  Lanfftmg^,  South  CarOUna 
CoUege.'~**'Mj  flrat  Impressions  are  fully  oonflrmed.  The  book  Is  Interesting 
and  able  It  would  be  dUDcalt  to  compress  Into  equal  compass  a  more  satisfac- 
tory or  Buggestiye  view  of  so  great  a  subject.  As  an  introductory  text  for 
schools  and  colleges  or  private  readers  I  have  seen  nothing  so  good.  The  book 
deserves,  and  1  hope  will  receive,  a  wide  welcome.** 

PROF.  E.  B.  CRAIGHEAD.— *«  A  class  of  twenty  have  Just  finished  Keened 
■  Literature  of  Prance.*  It  is  the  best  manual  on  the  subject  I  have  seen.  I  con- 
fratulate  both  publisher  and  author.' 


If 


GERMAN  LITERATURE;  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF.  By  JAMES 
K.  HOSMER,  Professor  of  English  and  German  Literature 
in  Washington  University.  Revised  edition,  crown  Svo, 
$2.00. 

Conveniently  divided  into  two  great  Periods,  of  nine  chapters 
each,  the  first  covering  the  subject  from  the  Beginnings  and  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  through  Luther's  Time  and  the  Thirty  Teazs'  War  ;  the 
second  from  Lessing  to  the  Present  The  last  chapter  treats  German 
style,  and  the  work  ends  with  valuable  tabulated  lists  of  authors. 

Attention  is  concentrated  upon  epoch-making  men  and  books, 
that  study  of  great  German  writers^  works  and  lives  may  give  stu- 
dents clear,  comprehensive,  entertaining  views  of  the  whole  subject 
along  broad  linea  of  origin  and  growth  in  German  literature. 


LAN OU AGE  AND  LITER ATUBB. 


DAS  MAQAZIN  FUR  DIE  UTERATUR  DES  IN-  UND  AUSLANDES.—"  Tile  book 
iB  anqneattonablj  the  best  comprehensive  work  wlilcli,  up  to  this  time,  has 
appeared  In  the  English  language  apon  German  Uteratnre.  The  last  chapter, 
npon  *  German  Style,'  ought  to  be  translated  into  German." 

FRANCES  POWER  COBBE.— "Inmy  Judgment  a  most  able  and  biUUant 
sketch  of  the  whole  cycle  of  Gennan  literature.  The  pages  devoted  to  lAther 
and  Heine  seem  to  me  especially  line." 

RIVtSTA  EUROPA,  FLORENCE.— "The  book  Is  fresh,  entertaining,  and  vlTa- 
dons.  English  literature  has  not  a  book  more  readable  and  attractlTe  than  this 
upon  the  subject  of  German  literature/' 

PROF.  W.  D.  WHITNEY,  Tote.— **  I  trust  that  it  wUl  find  wide  diculatlon  and 
study." 

PROF.  H.  H.  BOYESENi  ComOl.—"!  know  of  nothing  published  in  this 
country  or  England  which  I  prefer  to  it." 

PROF.  Q.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harvard,—"  Professor  Hosmer  succeeds  in  mak> 
lug  his  subject  Interesting- indeed,  charming.  I  have  had  great  pleasure  In 
oommending  It  to  my  pupils  and  it  has  been  largely  used  here." 

••  Very  valuable  snd  InteresUng ;  the  best  book  for  the  general  reader." 

THE  NATION.—*' The  praise  which  we  bestowed  npon  Prat.  J.  K.  HoBmer*B 
■Short  History  of  German  Literature'  has  been  Justlded  by  the  popular  favor. 
Its  use  as  a  text-book  in  our  higher  schools  has  been  approved,  and  the  author 
now  puts  forth  a  revised  edition,  not  attempting  to  recast  the  original  lectures, 
but  modl^Tlng  by  pruning,  by  alight  Insertions,  corrections,  etc.'* 


A  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  By  WILLIAM 
8CHERER1  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated 
from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  Mrs.  F.  C.  Cony beare. 
Edited  by  F.  Max  Miiiler.   Two  volumes,  12mo,  93.50. 

Profeflsor  Scheier*8  book  is  to  German  literature  Bometliiiig  what 
Green's  "Short  History  of  the  English  People"  is  to  its  eubject — a 
masterly  use  of  an  uncommon  power  of  clear  presentation,  in  making 
available  the  results  of  deep  and  thorough  learning.  No  one  can  rise 
from  the  book  with  vagne  or  distorteJ  impressions ;  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  facts  admirably  adapts  L'  for  use  as  a  text-book,  while 
it  contains  just  that  amount  of  detail  which  clarifies  the  subject  for  a 
reader's  mind.  The  author  has  made  hu  history  more  than  valuable ; 
he  has  made  it  thoroughly  interesting. 

WILUAM  D.  WHITNEY,  PrQfe99or  (^  C(mt>araHve  FhtMogy,  etc,.  In  TaJs 
C6llesfe,—**  Scherer  is  a  scholar  of  the  Jlrst  class,  and  this  book  ought  to  find  a 
jarge  sale  among  etudcnts  of  German  in  this  country— who  arc  now  a  large  body 
and  aspiring  to  hlgbcr  things  than  a  score  of  years  ago.  No  other  work  of  the 
same  anthorlty  and  Interest  has  been  laid  before  them.^ 


LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 


UNIFORM   WITH  CRUTTWELVS  ROMAN  LITERATURE, 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE.  From  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Death  of  Demosthenes.  By  FRANK  BYRON 
JEVONSi  M.A.,  Tutor  In  the  University  of  Durham.  Crown 
octavoi  $2.50. 

The  reader  who  is  anzions  to  gain  a  Bonnd  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  claasic  Gzeeoe  will  find  Kr.  Jevons's  book  thorough-going  and 
aooorate.  The  author  goes  into  detail  with  snfficient  fullness  to  make 
the  history  complete,  but  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  commanding  lines 
along  which  the  Greek  mind  moved,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  which 
is  necessaiT'  to  eveiy  intelligent  student  of  universal  literature. 

LONDON  SPECTATOR.— "It  Is  beyond  all  qnestloxi  the  best  history  of  Greek 
lltentnre  that  has  hitherto  been  publlshecL" 

CHICAGO  ADVANCE.— "With  such  a  book  as  this  within  reach  there  Is  no 
reason  why  any  Intelligent  Sngllsh  reader  may  not  get  a  thorough  and  oompre- 
henslve  Insight  Into  the  spirit  of  Greek  literature,  of  Its  historic  development,  and 
of  Its  successive  and  chief  masterpleoes,  which  are  here  bo  finely  characterized, 
analyzed,  and  criticised.  The  reading  of  a  book  of  this  kind  would  be  one  of  the 
best  possible  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  English  literature." 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE.  From  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Death  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  With  Chronolog- 
ical Tables,  etc.,  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  CHARLES  T. 
CRUTTWELL,  M.A.    Crown  octavo,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Gnittwell's  book  is  written  throughout  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  and  the  aim  has  been,  without  sacrificing  essential 
information,  to  avoid  tedious  and  trivial  details.  The  result  is  a 
volume  not  only  suited  for  the  student,  but  remarkably  readable  for 
all  who  poeeess  any  interest  in  the  subject. 

THE  N.  Y.  NATION.— "Mr.  Cruttwell  has  given  ns  a  genuine  history  of 
fioman  literature,  not  merely  a  descriptive  list  of  anthers  and  their  prodactlons, 
bnt  a  weD  elaborated  portrayal  of  the  successtv*^  stages  In  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  Romans,  and  the  various  forms  of  ezpn;asslon  which  these  tooli  in 
literature.'* 

THE  LONDON  ATHEN/EUM.— "Mr.  Cmttwell  has  done  a  real  service  to  aU 
students  of  the  Latin  langnage  and  Uteratnre.  .  .  .  Foil  of  good  scholanhlp 
and  good  criticlmi." 

THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— "  This  elaborate  and  careful  woric«  in 
every  respect  of  high  merit.  Nothing  at  all  equal  to  It  has  hitherto  been  published 
In  Sngland." 


SCRIBNEE'S  TEXT-BOOK  CATALOG  UK 


ORIENTAL  AND  LINGUISTIC  STUDIES.  By  Prof.  WILLIAM 
DWIQHT  WHITNEY,  of  Yale  College.  First  Series-The 
Veda,  The  Avesta,  The  Science  of  Language.  Second 
Series— The  East  and  West;  Religion  and  Mythology;  Ortho* 
graphy  and  Phonology;  Hindu  Astronomy.  Two  volumes, 
crown  8vo,  sold  separately,  each  $2.50. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY.— "We  would  wannly  reoommend  Uila  bodk  to 
teactaen  and  stadents,  and  to  all  wlio  take  any  Interest  In  the  condition  of  one  of 
the  moBt  faacinatlng  of  sciences.  We  trost  that  the  author  will  fnliU  his  half 
promise  of  giving  ns  another  Tolome." 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL.— ** We  feel  assured  this  Tolnme  will  receive 
a  glad  welcome  from  scholarB,  and  we  hope  the  author  may  be  moved  to  follow  It 
up  with  a  third.  He  will  ever  find  an  audience  ready  to  listen  to  whatever  he  may 
think  worthy  of  being  said,  especially  on  matters  pertaining  to  language." 

ENGLISH  STYLE  IN  PUBLIC  DISCOURSE.  With  Special  Re- 
lation to  the  Usages  of  the  Pulpit.  By  Prof.  AUSTIN 
PHELPS,  D.D.,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  12mo, 
$2.00. 

• 

British  Style  is  broad  and  comprehesfiive,  and  ia  pazticnlArly 
fascinAting  from  its  stores  of  happy  illustrations  and  its  frequent 
discussions  of  matters  that  every  one  is  interested  in,  but  which  few 
are  competent  to  decide  for  themselves.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  volume  relates  to  English  style  in  its  widest  acceptation,  uid  the 
entire  work  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  ever  made 
by  an  American  writer. 

THE  EVANQELIST.— <atwouldbedlfflcult  to  matcsh  this  book  f6r  practical 
vtUae  and  literary  merit  in  the  English  language." 

THE  EXAMINER.^"  This  volume  may  be  read,  and  not  only  read,  but  studied, 
with  much  profit  by  every  one  who  has  occasion  to  speak  in  public  or  to  write  for 
the  pubUa  .  .  .  We  have  here  a  treatise  on  pulpit  style  broad  enough  to  be 
that  and  something  more— a  aadaf actoiy  treatise  on  all  Kngllsh  style.  It  will  be 
a  great  help  to  any  who  are  striving  to  learn  how  to  write  and  speak  thehr 
mother-tongue  with  precision,  foroe,  and  grace." 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ENGLISH  VERSE.  By  SIDNEY  LANIER, 
late  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.   12mo,  $2.00. 

Mr.  Lanier  does  not  content  himself  with  merely  combating  vigor- 
ously the  false  methods  which  have  become  traditional  in  English 
prosody,  but  presents  most  interesting  and  valuable  suggestions  for  a 
truer  method  ;  treating  verse  almost  entirely  as  analogous  wit«h  musin 
— and  this  not  figuratively,  but  as  xeally  governed  by  the  same  laws, 
little  modified.  His  forcible  and  skilful  use  of  the  most  modem 
investigations  in  acoustics  in  supporting  this  position,  makes  the  book 
not  only  a  contribution  to  literature,  but,  in  the  best  sense,  to  physi 
oal  scienocv. 


8CRIBNERS  TEXT-BOOK  CATALOGUE. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LANCUAQE.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    By  Hon.  CEORCE  P.  MARSH.    Bvo,  $3.50. 

These  lectnxes  were  delivered  by  iiheir  disfcizigaished  author  as  part 
of  a  Post-Graduate  Gonzae  at  Colambia  Ck>llege.  They  are  addressed, 
ae  Mr.  Marsh  states  in  the  preface,  '*to  the  many,  not  to  the  few  ;  to 
those  who  have  received  sach  an  amount  of  elementary  discipline  as  to 
qualify  them  to  become  their  own  best  teachers  in  the  attainment  of 
general  culture,  not  to  the  professed  grammarian  or  linguistio  inquirer. " 

In  this  new  edition  are  embodied  the  final  modifications  which  tho 
anthor^s  critical  resources  of  the  last  twenty  years  led  him  to  make. 
Much  additional  matfcer  will  be  found  in  the  notes. 

MT   TSE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  OF  THE  EARLY  LITERATURE  IT  EMBODIES.  Re- 
vised edition,  Svo,  $3.50. 

This  course  of  lectoies,  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston,  briags  the  record  down  to  the  dose  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when 
the  language  had  taken  substantially  its  fixed  form.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed differ  essentially  from  those  treated  upon  in  the  *'  Lectures  on 
the  Miglish  Lingttage,^'  and  they  display  profoonder  and  more  techni- 
cal philological  knowledge. 

THE  ANOOVER  REVIEW.— "  These  twe  Mtable  veiumes  were  received  on 
both  Bides  of  the  Atlantic  with  Immediate  and  distinguished  favor  by  the  beat 
anthoritlea  in  English  scholarship.  The  first  volume  at  once  became  a  text-book 
In  many  of  our  leading  colleges.  Pnbllc  libraries  and  private  were  enriched  by 
these  scholarly  works.  Thetr  accurate  and  extended  erudition,  their  admirable 
arrangement,  the  skUfol  conduct  of  inquiry*  snd  the  dear,  vigorous,  flexible,  and 
interesting  style  made  them  eagerly  welcome  to  the  college  student,  the  ao- 
compllshed  philologist*  and  the  man  of  literary  tastes  leading  the  intellectual  life. 
Mr.  Marsh's  opinions  on  the  Bnglish  language,  and  upon  its  literature  prior  to  the 
fiUsabethap  era,  became  of  inestimable  value  as  authority,  and  his  goldance  to 
the  purest  springs  of  Information  on  the  topics  was  tmstworthy  and  entertaining. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE.  Founded  on  Lectures  deliv- 
ered at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1861  and  1863.  By  F.  IVIAX 
MULLER,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford. 
New  edition  from  new  plates,  largely  re-written,  with  Illus- 
trations, and  with  topical  divisions  and  an  Index.  2  vols., 
crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

In  the  space  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  pages  Prof.  Miiller  haa 
entered  very  fully  into  his  subject,  and  with  sufficient  detail  to  render 
every  pact  clear  and  easily  understood.     He  disoussea  in  turn  the 
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Gowth  of  Ungnage,  the  hirtorical  record  of  the  BacceasiTe  steps  which 
kTe  been  taken  in  ite  0tadj,  the  diBcovery  of  SanBkrit  and  ita  llteza- 
tare,  sod  the  impalae  which  it  gave  to  tiie  atudj  of  hmguage  as  a 
acienoe,  the  origin  of  langoage,  ita  aniTeraal  lawa,  and  the  formation 
of  the  alphabet,  artificial  language,  etjmologj,  metaphor  and  myth, 
and  a  great  number  of  allied  themes.  The  variety  and  range  of 
aubjeotn  treated  is  very  great,  and  the  authorities  quoted  include 
almost  every  name  of  note. 

Copies  of  the  earlier  edition,  **  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage/' can  still  be  supplied  at  the  reduced  price  of  $1.50  per 
volume. 

LONDON  ATHCNAUM.— "We  most  not  conclude  wltbout  expressing  our 
admiration  of  the  book  as  a  wliole,  tbe  herculean  masalveness  of  Its  learning— 
oompnhending  not  merely  a  profound  knowledge  of  many  languages,  and  a 
wonderful  command  of  our  own,  but  a  famlllarltj  with  various  branches  of 
iolenoo— tbe  bold  originality  and  general  Boundness  of  its  philosophy,  and  tbe 
transparency,  animation,  and  occasional  eloquence  of  its  styl^  by  which  a  sub- 
set so  abitruie  has  been  rendered  not  merely  intelligible,  but  attractive  to  a 
>  popular  audience  and  the  general  reader." 

LANQUAQE  AND  THE  STUDY  OF  LANQUAQE.  Twelve  Lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  New  edition 
with  analysis.  By  Prof.  WILLIAM  DWIQHT  WHITNEY,  of 
Yale  Colltge.  Crown  6vO|  $2.50. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  place  all  the  principal  facta  regarding 
language— ita  nature  and  origin,  its  growth,  its  claasifications,  ita 
ethnological  bearings,  ita  value  to  man — In  a  clearly  apprehensible 
form  before  the  E^Ush  reader  and  student  Such  a  summary  of 
linguistic  science  aa  is  here  presented  ought  to  be  included  in  every 
scheme  of  advanced  education. 

THE  N.  Y.  TIMES.—**  This  work  of  Pmfeasor  Whitney  la  one  of  unusual 
interest,  which  wlU  afford  to  the  general  reader  a  better  survey  than  he  can  dae- 
whoro  find  of  the  present  state  of  linguistic  science,  and  It  la  also  full  of  original 
and  profound  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  and  office  of  human  speecb.  9y 
Ita  perusal*  an  Intelligent  reader  will  of  necessity  be  quickened  to  higher  intellect- 
ual action,  while  the  facts  and  principles  he  will  learn  win  be  suggesttve  and 
tniitfal  In  aU  future  studies  respecting  the  character  and  history  of  man." 


